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FRUIT-GARDEN,  >  FLOWER-GARDEN, 
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NURSERT,  S  FORCING  FRAMES, 
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ALSO, 

Gaiml  M  weQ  m  mimite  imtructioiM,  for  Ujin^  out,  or  erecting,  each  Ind 
every  of  the  ibon^  departmentt,  according  to  modem  taate  and  the  moat 
lyprored  plana  i  the  obvambhtal  vlavtibg  or  rLBASUBB-caowDt, 
in  the  ancient  and  modern  atile;  the  cultivation  of  thobv-^vicks  and 
other  plaBii  foitable  fixr  lzvb  hsdobi^  wilk  the  beat  methnda  of  making 
them,  be. 

TO  'WHICH  ABB  AHHZXSS, 

Extenaive  catalooubs  of  the  diffttent  kinda  df  plantab  which  may  be  cul- 
tivated other  Jir  nee  or  ornament  in  the  aevml  departmenta,  or  in  rural 
economy  i  divided  into  eighteen  aeparatc  alphabetical  daaaea,  according 
to  their  habita,  duration,  and  Hiodea  of  culture  i  with  eiplanatory  intro- 
ductiona,  marginal  marka,  and  their  true  Ltpuuean  or  Botamcal^  aa  well  aa 
Sngliah  nimaa^  together  with  a  copioua/iideK  tothe  body  of  the  work. 
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District  of  Pennsylvania,  to  wit  : 

BE  It  remembered,  That  on  the  twenty  eighth  Day  of  Januaryi 
in  the  thirtieth  year  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  A*  D.  1806.     Bernard  M^Mahon,  of  the  said  District, 
hath  deposited  in  this  Office,  the  Title  of  a  Book  the  Right  whereof 
he  claims  as  Author,  in  the  words  foUwing,  to  wit : 
^  The  American  Gardener's  Calendar ;  adapted  to  the  Climates 
*^  and   seasons  of  the   United  States.     Containing  a  complete 
«  account  of  all  the  work  necessary  to  be  done  in  the  Kitchen- 
•*  Garden,  Fruit-Garden,  Orchard,  Vineyard    Nursery,  Pleasure 
^  Ground,  Flower^Garden,  Green-House,  Hot-house,  and  Forcing 
^<  Frames,  for  every  month  in  the  year ;  with  ample  practical 
^  directions  for  performing  the  same.    Also,  general  as  well  as 
«<  minute' instructions,  for  laying  out,  or  erecting,  each  and  every 
^  of  the  above  departments,  according  to  modem  taste  and  the 
<<  most  approved  plans;  the  Ornamental  planting  of  Pleasure 
«  Grounds,  in  the  ancient  and  modem  stile,  the  cultivation  of 
<<  Thorn- Quicks  and  other  plants  suitable  for  Live-Hedges,  with 
«<  the  best  methods  of  making  them,  &c.     To  which  are  annexed 
«  extensive  Catalogues  of  the  different  kinds  of  plants,  which  m^ 
^<  be  cultivated  either  for  use  or  emament  in  the  sevei^  depart- 
<^  ments,  or  in  rural  economy,  divided  into  eighteen  separate 
^  Alphabetical  classes,  according  to  their  habits,  duration,  and 
*^  modes  of  culture,  with   explanatory  introductions,  marginal 
^  marks,  and  their  true  Linnxan  or  Botanical,  as  well  as  English 
*<  names ;  together  with  a  copious   Index  to  the  body  of  the 
<<  work.  By  Bernard  M^Mahon,  Nursery,  Seedsman,  and  Florist."^ 
In  Conformity  to  the  Act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  StateSf 
intituled,  ^  An  Act  for  the  Encouragement  of  Ldffaming,  by  se- 
curing the   Copies  of  Maps,  Charts,  and  Books,  to  the  Authors 
and  Proprietors  of  such  Copies  during  the  times  therein  men* 
tioned"    And  alsa  to  the  Act,  entitled  *^  An  act  supplementary 
to  an  Act  entitled,  '^  An  Act  for  the  encouragement  of  Learning, 
by  securing  the  Copies  of  Maps,  Charts,  and  Books,  to  the  Authors 
and  Proprietors  of  such  Copies  during  the  I'imes  therein  mention- 
ed/' and  extending  the  Benefits  thereof  to  the  Arts  of  designing, 
engraving,  and  etching  historical  and  other  Prints." 
(L.  S.)  D.  CALDWELL, 

Clerk  of  (he  district  fifPennsyhania. 


PREFACE. 


THE'  general  utility  of  horticulture,  or  the  Art  of  improv- 
ing every  kind  of  soil ;  of  producing  a  plentiful  supply  of  whole- 
some vegetables  and  fruits,  so  necessary  to  health  in  all  countries, 
especially  in  warm  climates ;  of  cultivating  the  various  plants  de- 
signed by  INFINITE  GOODNESS,  to  minister  to  the  comforts  of  ani- 
mal life,  by  correcting  the  divers  maladies  to  which  it  is  subject  by 
nature,  and  still  more  so,  in  the  human  race^  by  intemperance ;  of 
raising  many  articles  of  luxury  and  commerce,  as  well  as  materials 
for  ornamenting  the  whole  fiice  of  the  country ;  is  too  obvious,  to 
render  any  arguments  necessary  in  favour  of  an  attempt  to  facili- 
tate the  general  acquisition  of  that  useful  branch  of  knowledge ;  but 
more  especially,  in  a  country  which  has  not  yet  made  that  rapid 
progress  in  Gardening,  ornamental  planting,  and  fanciful  rural  de- 
signs, which  might  naturally  be  expected  from  an  intelligent,  happy 
and  independent  people,  possessed  so  universally  of  landed  proper- 
ty, unoppressed  by  taxation  or  tithes,  and  blest  with  consequent 
comfort  and  affluence. 

The  neglect  in  these  respects  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  attributed  to  vari- 
uos  causes,  among  the  most  prominent  of  which,  is  the  necessity  of 
^ving  reference  for  information  on  those  subjects,  to  works  pub* 
lished  in  foreign  countries,  and  adapted  to  climates,  by  no  means 
according  with  ourS)  either  in  the  temperature  or  course  of  the 
seasons,  and  in  numerous  instances,  differing  materially  in  modes  of 
culture,  from  those  rendered  necessary  here,  by  the  peculiarities  of 
our  climates,  soils  and  situations.  And  however  excellent  and  use- 
ful these  works  are  in  the  regions  to  which  they  are  adapted,  they 
tend  to  mislead  and  disappoint  the  young  American  Horticulturist, 
instead  of  affording  him  that  correct,  judicious  and  suitable  instruc- 
tion, the  happy  result  of  which  would  give  impulse  to  his  perae- 
verance. 

To  obviate  this  necessity,  as  much  as  in  my  power,  and  to 
contribute  my  mite  to  the  welfare  of  my  fellow-citizens,  and  to 
the  general  improvement  of  the  country,  I  have  undertaken  this 
work,  and  arranged  the  matter  accoi*ding  to  the  seasons  of  the  year ; 
that  the  reader  may  have  an  easy  reference  to  the  particular  busi-^ 
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ness  to  be  performed  in  every  month.  By  this  means  the  subject 
becomes  a  daily  amusement  and  study,  applicable  at  the  moment, 
and  consequently  leaving  a  lastinp^  impression  on  the  memory ; 
which  if  attended  to  for  a  few  years,  may  make  any  person  who 
has  a  taste  for  admiring  and  enjoying  the  magnificence,  beauties 
and  bounties  of  nature,  in  its  vegetable  productions,  a  complete 
Master  of  the  Art,  and  if  he  pleases,  his  own  Gardener. 

In  writing  this  treatise,  I  have  had  recourse  to  the  best  publica- 
tions, American,  English,  French  and  Latin,  lest  any  useful  sug- 
gestions, or  modern  improvements  in  the  art,  shoulde  scape  my  no- 
tice or  recollection ;  still  keeping  in  view,  not  only  the  difference  of 
climate,  season,  and  the  necessary  modes  of  culture  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, but  also,  in  the  extensive  region  of  which  the  United  States 
are  composed.  It  is,  however,  probable,  notwithstanding  all  my 
assiduity  and  care,  in  collecting  as  much  information  as  possi- 
ble, with  respect  to  the  most  /irofter  seaaone  for  sowing  particular 
kind^  of  seeds,  &c.  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  Union^  that  I  have 
fall.en  intp.^Qme  mistakes  ;  for  these,  as  well  as  typographical  er- 
rors, to  which  a  work  of  this  kind  is  unavoidably  subject,  I  solicit 
mp  reader's  excuse ;  and  shall  consider  myself  under  serious  obli- 
gattons  to  those,  whose  personal  friendship,  or  patriotism,  shall  in- 
duce them  to  inform  me  of  any  horticultural  errors  which  I  may 
have  committed,  or  improvements  that  may  be  made ;  in  oixier 
that  the  former  be  corrected,  and  the  latter,  if  justified  by  experi- 
ence, published  in  some  future  work,  or  edition  of  this. 

The  culture  and  management  of  Grape-Vines,  and  all  other 
kinds  of  fruit-trees,  which  can  be  cultivated  with  us  to  advantage, 
or  even  to  indulge  curiosity ;  the  raising  and  planting  of  Thorn- 
quicks  and  other  plants  suitable  for  live-hedges,  tlie  cultivation 
of  Liquorice,  Rhubarb,  Dyer's  Madder,  Weld  or  Dyer's  Weed, 
Fuller's  Teasel,  Sea  Kale  (Crambe  tnaritimajy  Cork-tree,  Manna 
Ash,  Tanner's  Sumack  (Rhu9  Coriariajy  Paper  Mulberry,  Mul- 
berry-trees for  feeding  Silk-worms  (and  care  of  the  insects,)  with 
every  other  plant,  not  already  common,  which  appeared  to  ine  of 
sufficient  importance,  either  in  a  commercial,  manuBicturing,  or 
ornamental  point  of  view,  or  as  affording  any  of  the  luxuries  or  ne- 
cessaries of  life,  have  been  treated  of  with  due  attention :  and  in 
order  to  accommodate  the  Agriculturist,  I  have  given  a  classical  ca- 
talogue of  the  most  important  and  valuable  grasses,  and  other  plants, 
used  ill  rural  economy ;  and  likewise  pointed  out  the  paiticular 
kind  of  soil,  in  which,  each  plant  cultivated  as  a  grass,  or  exclusive- 
ly on  account  of  its  foliage,  has  been  found,  upon  repeated  trials,  to 
succeed  best. 
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To  the  work  I  also  have  annexe^)  a  general  ra/a/o^r,  containing 
the  Latin  and  English,  names  of  near  t/iree  thousand  seven  hundred 
species  and  varieties,  of  the  most  valuable  and  curious  plants  hither* 
to  discovered ;  and  divided  these  into  eighteen  separate  classes,  ac- 
cording to  their  habits,  duration,  and  necessary  modes  of  culture, 
each  alphabetically  arranged  ;  by  which  plan,  a  knowledge  of  their 
general  treatment,  may  at  once  be  obtained^  and  of  each  particular 
kind,  greatly  fiicilitated.  This  I  deemed  necessary  to  the  comple- 
tion of  the  work,  as  it  was  impossible  to  notice  each  kind  separately, 
in  the  limits  originally  prescribed  tliereto,  without  abridging  the 
necessary  practical  directions;  a  knowledge  of  which,  howeveri 
when  once  acquired,  will  fully  enable  the  proficient,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  classification  alluded  to,  to  cultivate  any  plant  therein 
mentioned,  to  as  much  advantage  as  the  nature  of  the  climate,  soil 
and  situation  will  admit  of. 

From  an  experience  which  I  have  had,  of  near  thirty  years,  in 
PRACTICAL  GARDENING,  ou  a  general  and  extensive  scale ;  the  par- 
ticular pains  which  I  have  taken,  not  only  to  designate  the  neces- 
sary work  of  every  month,  but  also  the  best  methods  of  performing 
it ;  the  avoiding  of  all  unnecessary  repetitions,  so  frequent  in  works 
of  the  kind,  in  order  to  render  it  as  full  of  important  matter  as  pos- 
sible ;  the  assiduous  endeavours  to  make  it  useful  in  every  state  of 
the  Union,  and  to  induce  an  association  of  the  science  of  Botany  with 
practical  horticulture,  without  which  the  latter  can  never  be  so  ad-' 
vantageously  conducted ;  it  is  hoped,  that  this  will  be  found  to  be 
the  most  usefiiland  valuable  gmldener's  calendar  hitherto  pub- 
lished in  any  country,  but  more  particularly  so,  to  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  for  whose  use  it  has  been  written,  and  to  whom 
it  is  respectfully  inscribed  by  the  Author. 

BERNARD  M'MAHON. 

Philadelphia^  February  1,  1806. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE  author  of  this  work  takes  the  liberty  of  informing  his 
friends  and  the  public,  that  he  is  constantly  supplied,  at  his  Seed 
Warehouse  in  Philadelphia,  with  a  general  assortnient  of  Garden' 
SecdSf  suitable  for  cultivation,,  in  the  United  States,  and  in  the  West 
Indies;  Grass  seeds  of  every  important  and  valuable  kind  ;  an  im* 
xnense  variety  of  Tree,  Shrub  and  Flower  seeds  and  roots,  procured 
from  the  various  parts  of  the  world,  with  which  the  enterprize  of 
American  commerce  has  any  connection,  as  well  as  from  the  dif- 
ferent States  and  Territories  of  the  Union;  Spades,  Shovels,  Rakes, 
Hoes,  Reels,  Lines,  Trowels,  Edging-irons,  Garden-shears,  Water- 
ing-pots, Pruning,  Budding  and  Grafting  Knives,  &c.  Bulb-glasses, 
Bass-mats,  Glass  suitable  for  hot-bed  lights  and  other  forcing  de- 
partments ;  seeds  for  bird-feeding  of  every  kipd,  split  and  whole 
peas  for  boiling,  best  flour  of  mustard,  and  every  other  article 
appertaining  to  his  line  of  business;  all  of  which  he  disposes  of, 
wholesale  and  retail,  on  the  most  moderate  terms. 

The  more  eftectually  to  accommodate  his  customers,  he  has  con- 
nected with  the  Seed  Trade,  a  Botanical,  Agricultural  and  Horti- 
cultural Book  Store,  where  a  great  variety  of  the  most  valuable  publi- 
cations on  ilicse  subjects,  especially  the  modern  works  of  merit,  may 
now  be  had.  This,  with  his  other  business,  he  is  determined  to 
extend  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability,  and  he  flatters  himself,  that  by 
his  industry,  perseverance  and  punctuality,  with  the  patronage 
of  a  generous  public,  he  will  be  enabled  to  render  this  estab- 
lishment, not  only  useful  to  himself,  but  of  considerable  advantage 
to  the  community  at  large. 
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JANUARY. 

-WORK    TO    BE    DON'£    IN    THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

Prefiaration9  for  Jiarly  Crofit, 

IN  such  parts  of  the  Union,  where  the  ground  is  not  at  this  time 
bound  up  with  frost,  continue  to  dig  the  waste  quarters  of  your 
kitchen  garden,  first  giving  them  such  manure  as  they  require ;  lay- 
ing them  in  high  sloping  ridges,  to  sweeten  and  be  improved  by  the 
frost,  &c.  more  especially  if  ^le  soil  be  of  a  stiff  nature  :  by  which 
method,  its  adhesion  is  destroyed,  the  pores  are  opened  for  the  ad- 
mission of  ur,  frost,  rain  and  dews,  all  of  which  abounding  with 
nitrous  salts,  contribute,  in  a  high  degree,  towards  its  melioration 
and  fertility ;  and  besides  a  great  quantity  of  ground  thus  prepared, 
can  be  soon  leveled  in  the  spring  for  sowing  or  planting ;  which,  if 
neglected,  would  require  much  time  to  dig  in  a  proper  manner,  and 
that  at  a  period,  when  the  throng  of  business  requires  every  advan- 
tage of  previous  preparation. 

When  the  ground  at  this  time  is  frozen  so  hard  as  not  to  be  dug, 
which  is  generally  the  case  in  the  middle  and  eastem  states,  you 
may  carry  manure  into  the  different  quarters  and  spread  it,  repair 
fences,  nib  out  and  clean  your  seeds,  prepai*e  shreds,  nails  and  twigs, 
for  the  wall  and  espalier  trees,  which  are  to  be  pruned  in  this  and 
the  next  month  ;  get  all  the  garden-tools  in  repair,  and  purchase 
such  as  are  wanting ;  provide  from  the  woods*a  sufficient  quantity 
of  pea-rods,  and  poles  for  your  Lima  and  other  running  beans ; 
dress  and  point  them,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  use  when  wanted. 

Here  it  may  be  well  to  remark,  that  many  people  who  neglect  to 
provide  themselves  with  pea-rods  at  this  season,  when  it  can  be  so 
conveniently  done,  are  necessitated,  when  the  hurry  of  business  over- 
takes them  in  spring,  to  sow  their  peas  and  let  them  trail  on  the 
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ground  ;  in  which  situation  they  will  never  produce,  especially  the 
tall  growing  kinds,  one  third  as  many  as  if  they  were  properly 
rodded. 

The  various  kinds  of  ELarly-Hotspur  Peas,  will  require  rods  from 
four  to  five  feet  high,  the  Marrowfat,  Glory  of  England,  White  and 
Green  Rouncival,  Spanish  Morotto,  and  other  tall  growing  kinds ; 
will  require  them  to  be  from  six  to  seven  feet  high,  exclusive  of 
the  part  to  be  inserted  in  tlie  earth  ;  they  ought  to  be  formed  or 
dressed  fan  fashion,  the  lower  ends  pointed,  for  the  ease  of  pushing 
them  into  the  earth,  and  laid  by,  ciUier  under  some  shed,  or  in  any 
convenient  place  till  wanted  ;  one  set  of  rods,  will  with  care  last  for 
three  years.  The  same  kind  of  rods,  that  the  tail  growing  peas  re* 
qmre,  will  answer  for  the  generality  of  running  Ki^ey^Beans ;  the 
Lima-Beans  require  strong  poles  from  eight  to  nine  feet  high- 

If  in  this,  and  the  next  month,  you  neglect  forwarding  every  thing 
that  can  possibly  be  done,  in  and  for  the  garden,  you  will  materially 
find  the  loss  of  such  inattention,  when  the  hurry  and  pressure  of 
spring  business  overtake  you.  Every  active  and  well  inclined 
gardener  will  find  abundant  employment  in  the  various  departments 
of  the  gaixien  at  this  season,  and  need  not  be  idle,  if  dispq^ed  to  be 
industrious,  or  to  serve  either  himself  or  his  employer. 

J'*ranunff. 

Many  will  tliink  that  the  instructions  hereafter  given,  for  tlic 
raising  of  early  Cucumbers  and  Melons,  in  frames,  arc  too  diffuse  ; 
especially  in  a  country  which  abounds  in  these  kinds  of  fruit,  pro- 
d\iccd  in  such  quantities,  in  summer  and  autumn,  without  artificial 
heat,  or  very  much  trouble. 

The  remark  may  be  just,  but  the  principal  motive  for  giving  these 
lengthy  instructions,  is  to  exercise  the  young  Gardener,  in  the  art 
of  managing  Garden-Fi*ames  in  general ;  an  art  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  every  good  Gardener,  and  which  cannot  be  better  exemplified 
than  in  the  raising  of  early  Cucumbers  and  Melons.  And  besides 
these  fruit  coming  into  use  at  an  early  season,  will  be  much  valued 
and  esteemed. 

As  several  other  lunds  of  Kitchen-Garden  vegetables  arc  desirable 
at  an  early  season,  such  as  cresses,  rape,  lettuce,  mustard,  radishes, 
&c.  to  cut  while  young ;  asparagus,  radishes,  peas,  kidney  beans, 
&c.  to  be  forwai-ded  to  early  perfection  ;  cauliflower  and  cabbage 
plants,  to  succeed  those  sown  in  September,  and  to  produce  a  prin- 
cipal crop  for  early  summer  use ;  you  should  now  provide  the  ne- 
cessary supplies  of  hot  stable  dung,  rich  earth,  and  other  requisites 
proper  for  their  cultivation  in  hot  beds,  as  explained  for  each  j  under 
its  I'espective  head. 

HQt'bed''Frame9  and  UghU, 

If  not  already  provided  with  hot4>ed-frames  and  lights,  you  may 
get  them  made  agreeably  to  the  fblk>wing  instructions.  Large 
frames  ought  to  be  made  of  inch  and  half,  or  lather  two  inch  plank, 
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of  the  best  yellow  pine^  nine  feet  two  inches  long,  four  feet  ten  inches 
wide,  as  high  again  in  the  back  as  in  front,  to  give  the  top  a  due 
elope  to  the  sun  and  a  proper  declevity  to  carty  off  the  wet  when 
covered  with  glass  lights,  to  move  off  and  on  occasionally  ;  every 
joint  ought  to  be  tongued,  the  better  to  prevent  the  admission  of 
cold  air  into,  or  emission  of  warm  air  out  of  the  bed,  but  in  such 
manner  as  the  gardener  may  think  proper.  The  back  and  front 
are  to  be  nailed  to  comer  posts,  so  as  to  admit  the  ends  to  fit  in 
neatly,  which  ends  are  to  be  made  fast  to  the  posts  by  iron  bolts 
keyed  in  the  inside,  for  the  greater  facility  of  taking  the  frame 
;isunder  when  necessary  ;  each  end  must  be  made  one  inch  and  a 
half  higher  than  the  back  and  front,  so  as  that  one  half  its  thickness 
may  be  grooved  out  on  the  inside,  for  the  sash  to  rest  and  slide  on, 
and  the  other  half  left  for  its  support  on  the  outside  ;  when  finished 
give  it  two  or  three  good  coats  of  paint  before  you  use  it,  and  with 
«  little  care  and  an  annual  painting,  it  may  last  you  twenty  years. 

These  frames  will  take  three  lights  of  three  feet  wide  each,  each 
^ght  containing  five  rows  of  glass  panes,  six  inches  by  four,  over- 
lapping one  another  ^about  half  an  inch,  which  of  all  other 
sizes  is  the  most  preferable,  on  account  of  their  cheapness  in  the 
first  place,  the  closeness  of  their  lap,  their  general  strength  and 
trifling  expence  of  repairs ;  however,  each  person  will  suit  his  own 
convenience  as  to  the  dimensions  of  glass.  Where  the  sashes  when 
laid  on  the  frame  meet,  a  piece  of  pine  about  three  and  a  half  inches 
broad  and  near  two  thick,  should  run  from  back  to  front  morticed 
into  each,  for  their  support,  and  for  them  to  slide  on  ;  in  the  centre 
of  which,  as  well  as  in  the  ends  of  the  frame,  it  will  be  well  to  make 
a  groove,  five-eighths  of  an  inch  wide  and  near  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
deep,  rounded  at  bottom  to  receive  and  cany  off  any  wet  which  may 
work  down  between  the  sashes. 

But  with  respect  to  particular  dimensions  of  frames,  they  are  dif- 
ferent according  to  the  plants  they  are  intended  to  protect,  but  ge- 
nerally from  nine  to  twelve  feet  long,  from  four  feet  eight  inches  to 
five  feet  wide,  from  eighteen  inches  to  throe  feet  six  inches  high  in 
the  back,  and  from  nine  to  eighteen  inches  in  front,  being  for  the 
most  part  twice  as  high  in  the  back  as  in  front,  if  not  more. 

The  common  kitchen  garden  frames  may  be  of  three  differont 
sizes,  that  is,  for  one,  two  and  three  lights,  the  latter  of  which  how- 
ever, are  the  most  material,  and  which  are  employed  for  general 
use  :  but  it  is  necessary  also  to  have  one  and  two  light  frames,  the 
former  as  seedling  frames,  and  the  latter  as  succession  or  nursery 
frames,lo  forward  the  young  plants  to  a  due  size  for  the  three-light 
frames,  in  which  they  are  to  fruit. 

£ariy  Cucumbers  and  MeUma, 

As  it  is  generally  the  ambition  of  most  gardeners  to  excel  each 
other  in  the  production  of  early  cucumbers,  &c.  all  necessary  pre- 
parations should  be  made  this  month  for  that  purpose,  by  preparing 
dung  for  hot-beds,  in  which  to  rjuse  the  plants  ;  for  tliey,  being  of  a 
tender  quality,  require  the  aid  of  aitificial  heat  under  shelter  of 
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frames  and  glasses,  until  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  May,  especially 
in  the  middle  and  eastern  states. 

But  by  the  aid  of  hot*beds,  defended  vf'ith  frames  and  glasses,  we 
obtain  early  cucumbers,  in  young  green  fruit,  fit  to  cut  or  gather  in 
February,  March  and  April,  &c.  and  ripe  melons  in  May  and  June. 

The  proper  sorts  of  cucumbers  for  the  early  crops  are  the  early 
short  prickly,  and  long  green  prickly ;  of  which  the  first  sort  comes 
earliest ;  but  the  latter  is  considerably  the  finest  fi\iit,  and  greatly 
preferable  for  general  culture. 

And  if  early  melons  are  also  required,  there  are  several  varieties 
of  the  fruit :  the  Cantaleupe  is  one  of  the  best  for  its  handsome 
growth,  good  size,  and  superior  flavour  ;  and  is  in  much  estimation. 

The  true  Cantaleupe  or  jirmenian  warted  Melon^  is  very  scarce  in 
the  United  States  j  its  fruit  is  large,  roundish  and  deeply  ribbed,  a 
little  compressed  at  both  ends,  the  surface  full  oi  warted  firotuberan" 
cc9y  like  some  species  of  squash,  the  flesh  reddish,  firm,  and  of  a 
most  delicious  rich  flavour ;  of  which  there  are  several  varieties,  dif" 
fcring  principally  in  colour,  and  commonly  called  black  i*ocky  gol- 
den rock,  &c. 

This  variety  of  melon  derives  the  term  Cantaleupe,  from  a  place 
of  that  name  near  Rome,  where  it  was  first  cultivated  in  Europe.... 
brought  thence  from  Armenia  a  country  of  Asia,  in  which  is  situat- 
IRi  the  famous  Mount  Ararat. 

But  it  may  also  be  proper  to  raise  some  of  the  others  for  variety  ; 
the  Rom^ina  is  a  great  bearer,  comes  early,  but  the  fruit  much  smaller 
though  well  flavoured  ;  the  Polignac,  Nutmeg  and  Minorca  are  also 
fine  melons  ;  but  it  may  also  be  eligible  to  raise  two,  three^  or  more 
of  the  best  approved  different  sorts. 

Observe,  that  in  procuring  these  seeds  for  immediate  sowing,  both 
of  cucumbers  and  melons,  it  is  adviseable  to  have  those  of  two,  three 
or  four  years  old,  if  possible,  as  the  plants  will  generally  show  frui^ 
sooner,  as  well  as  prove  more  fruitful  tlian  those  of  new  seeds,  which 
^re  apt  to  run  vigorously  to  vine,  often  advancing  in  considerable 
length  before  they  show  a  single  fruit ;  but  when  seeds  of  this  age 
cannot  be  procured,  new  seeds  may  be  improved  by  carrying  them 
a  few  wef:ks  previous  to  sowing  in  your  waistcoat  or  breeches 
pocket. 

In  order  to  raise  early  cucumbers  and  melons,  you  must  provide 
ft  quantity  of  fresh  hot  stable-dung,  wherewith  to  make  a  small 
hot-bed  for  a  seed-bed,  in  which  to  raise  the  plants  to  a  proper 
gpx>wth  for  transplanting  into  larger  hot-beds  next  month  to  remain 
to  fruit ;  for  this  purpose  a  small  bed  for  a  one  or  two  light  fram^ 
may  be  sufficient,  in  which  case  two  cart-load  of  hot  dung  will  b6 
enough  for  making  a  bed  of  proper  dimensions  for  a  one-light  boxy 
find  so  in  proportion  for  a  larger. 

Agreeably  to  these  intimations,  provide  the  requisite  supply  of 
good  horse-stable-dung  from  the  dunghills  in  stable-yards,  &c.  con- 
sisting of  that  fonned  of  the  moist  stable  litter  and  dunging  of  the 
horses  together,  choosing  that  which  is  moderately  fresh,  moist,  and 
full  of  heat.....always  prefering  that  which  is  of  some  lively,  warm, 
§t^amy  quality  j  and  of  T^hich  take  the  long  and  short  together  as  i^ 
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occurs,  in  proper  quantity  as  above.  And  being  thus  procured, 
proceed  to  maiking  the  hot-bed,  or  previously  to  forming  it  into  a 
bed,  if  the  dung  is  rank,  it  would  be  proper  to  prepai-e  it  a  little  to  an 
improved  state,  more  successful  for  that  purpose,  by  forking  the 
yrhole  up  into  a  heap,  mixing  it  well  together ;  and  let  it  thus  remain 
eight  or  ten  days  to  ferment  equally,  and  for  the  rank  steam  and 
fierce  heat  to  ti*an8pire,  or  evaporate  in  some  effectual  degree ;  and 
by  which  time  it  will  have  acquired  a  proper  temperament  for  mak- 
ing into  a  hot -bed,  by  which  treatment  the  heat  will  be  steady  and 
lasting,  and  not  so  liable  to  become  violent  or  burning,  as  when  the 
dung  IS  not  previously  prepared. 

Choose  a  place  on  which  to  make  your  hot-bed,  in  a  sheltered  dry 
part  of  the  framing  ground,*  &c.  open  to  the  morning  and  south 
sun :  and  it  may  be  made  either  wholly  on  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
or  in  a  shallow  trench,  of  from  six  to  twelve  inches  deep,  and  four 
or  five  feet  wide,  according  to  the  frame ;  but  if  made  entirely  on 
the  sur&ce,  which  is  generally  the  most  eligible  method  at  this  early 
season,  it  affords  the  opportunity  of  lining  the  sides  of  the  bed  with 
fresh  hot  dung,  quite  down  to  the  bottom,  to  augment  the  heat  when 
it  declines,  and  also  prevents  wet  from  settling  about  the  bottom  of 
the  bed,  as  oflen  happens  when  made  in  a  trench,  which  chills  the 
dung,  and  causes  the  heat  soon  to  decay. 

Then  according  to  the  size  of  the  frame,  mark  out  the  dimensions 
of  the  bed,  either  on  the  ground,  or  with  four  stakes ;  making  an 
idlowance  for  it  to  be  about  four  or  five  inches  wider  than  the  frame 
each  way  :  this  done,  begin  to  make  the  bed  accordingly,  observing 
to  shake  and  mix  the  dung  well,  as  you  lay  it  on  the  bed,  and  beat 
it  down  with  the  back  of  the  fork,  as  you  go  on  :  but  I  would  not 
advise  treading  it,  for  a  bed  which  is  trodden  hard  will  not  work  so 
kindly,  and  be  more  liable  to  burn  than  that  which  is  suffered  to  set- 
tle gradually  of  itself :  in  this  manner  proceed  till  the  bed  has  ar- 
rived at  the  height  of  four  feet,  which  will  not  be  too  much ;  mak- 
ing an  allowance  for  its  settHng  six  or  eight  inches,  or  more,  in  a 
week  or  fortnight's  time  ;  and  as  soon  as  finished,  let  the  frame  and 
glass  be  put  on :  keep  them  close  till  the  heat  comes  up,  then  raise 
the  glass  behind  tliat  the  steam  may  pass  away. 

The  next  thing  to  be  observed,  is  about  earthing  the  bed,  in  which 
to  sow  the  seed ;  and  for  which  occasion,  should  have  a  proper  sup- 
ply of  rich,  light,  dry  earth,  or  compost,  ready  at  this  season,  under 
some  airy  dry  shed,  or  hovel,  covered  at  top  to  keep  out  rain,  that 
the  eanh  may  be  properly  dry  :  for  if  too  moist  or  wet  at  this  time> 
it  would  prove  greatly  detrimental  both  to  the  growth  of  the  seed  and 
young  plants,  as  well  as  be  very  apt  to  cake  and  bum  at  bottom  next 
the  dung,  by  the  strong  heat  of  the  bed :  therefore,  observing,  that 
for  early  hot-beds  of  cucumbers  and  melons,  should  generally  depo- 


*  Framing  Groand  is  a  part  of  the  Kitchen  Garden,  well  defended  from 
cutting  winoii,  and  well  exposed  to  the  sun ;  particularly  intended  for  framing 
of  all  kinds,  and  generally  enclosed  with  live  or  reed  hedges,  or  board  fencet^ 
the  former  bein^  the  most  preferable^ 
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sit  a  necessary  quantity  of  proper  earth,  under  some  cover  as  above> 
either  the  beginning  of  winter,  or  at  least  a  fortnight,  or  three  or 
four  weeks  previous  to  making  the  hot-bed,  in  order  to  have  it  in  the 
dry  mellow  state  above  mentioned,  ready  for  immediate  use  when 
wanted. 

Three  or  filUr  days  after  the  bed  is  made,  prepare  to  earth  it ; 
previously  observing,  if  it  has  settled  unequally,  to  take  off  the  frame 
and  glasses,  and  level  any  inequalities ;  make  the  surface  smooth, 
put  on  the  frame  again,  and  then  lay  therein  as  much  of  the  above- 
mentioned  earth  as  will  cover  the  whole  top  surface  of  the  bed,  about 
three  or  four  inches  thick,  then  fill  two,  three,  or  more  middling 
smallish  garden-pots  with  more  of  the  aforesud  rich  earth,  place 
them  within  the  frame  on  the  hot-bed,  put  on  die  glass  or  glasses, 
and  continue  them  till  the  earth  in  the  pots  is  warm  ;  and  when  that 
is  effected,  sow  the  seeds  in  the  pots,  both  of  cucumbers  and  me- 
lons, each  separately,  more  or  less  in  each  pot,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  plants  required ;  but  generally  considerably  more  of  cu- 
cumbers than  of  melons  at  this  season,  covering  in  the  seeds  near 
half  an  inch  deep  with  the  same  earth. 

This  done,  place  the  pots  towards  the  middle  of  the  bed,  plunging 
the  bottom  part  a  little  into  the  eartli,  drawing  some  of  the  same  up 
round  each  pot  at  the  same  time ;  or  in  two  or  three  days  after,  may 
sow  a  few  seeds  in  the  earth  of  the  bed,  to  have  a  chance  both  ways  ; 
but  by  sowing  in  pots,  if  the  bed  should  heat  too  violently,  as  is 
sometimes  unavoidably  the  case,  the  pots  can  be  readily  drawn  up 
more  or  less,  out  of  danger  of  burning  the  earth.  Sec.  therein  ;  and 
thus,  the  sowing  in  pots  in  a  new  made  hot-bed  in  full  heat  may 
prove  of  greater  ad\'antage  than  sowing  in  the  earth  of  the  bed,  with 
regard  to  more  probable  safety  from  burning. 

Afler  sowing  the  seeds,  put  on  the  lights  or  glasses  close ;  but 
when  the  steam  from  the  heat  of  the  bed  rises  copiously,  give  it  vent 
by  raising  one  comer  of  the  upper  ends  of  the  lights,  half  an  inch 
or  an  inch,  which  is  also  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  any  burning 
tendency  from  the  great  heat  of  the  bed  in  its  early  state. 

Continue  now  to  cover  the  glasses  of  the  hot-bed  every  evening, 
about  an  hour  before  sun-setting  if  mild  weather,  but  earlier  in  pro- 
poition  to  its  severity,  with  garden  mats ;  and  uncover  them  every 
morning,  not  sooner  than  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock,  at  this 
season  ;  and  observe,  in  covering  up  in  the  evening,  that  as  tlie  bed 
will  at  first  have  a  strong  heat  and  steam  within  the  frame,  it  may 
be  adviseable  to  cover  only  a  single  mat  thick  for  the  first  three  or 
four  nights,  as  a  thicker  covering  in  the  early  state  of  the  bed  might 
be  apt  to  occasion  a  too  violent  internal  heat  and  steam  of  a  burn- 
ing nature  ;  but  as  the  great  heat  decreases,  augment  the  covering, 
being  careful  not  to  suffer  the  ends  of  the  mats  to  hang  down  con- 
siderably below  the  frame,  over  the  sides  of  the  bed,  except  in  severe 
weather,  which  would  draw  up  a  hurtful  strong  steam  from  the 
dung,  as  well  as  confine  the  steam  and  heat  too  much,  and  keep  the 
bed  too  stiflingly  close  from  the  external  air,  which  would  weaken 
the  germination  or  sprouting  of  the  seed,  and  the  plants  would  come 
up  weak  and  of  a  sickly  yellowish  hue  :  observey  therefore^  these 
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and  the  following  precautions,  in  order  botli  to  prevent  too  great  a 
heat  in  the  bed,  and  that  the  plants  may  rise  witii  a  proper  degree 
of  strength  and  healthful  growth. 

Likewise  observe,  on  the  above  considerations,  that  in  covering 
up,  or  applying  the  night  covering  of  mats  over  the  glasses,  during 
the  time  the  strong  heat  and  steam  continue  in  tlie  bed,  it  would  be 
proper  when  the  mats  are  put  on  in  the  afternoon,  to  mise  the  up* 
per  ends  of  the  glass  or  glusscs,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  or  a  little  moit: 
or  less,  occasionally,  both  to  give  vent  to  the  internal  rank  steam^ 
and  to  admit  a  moderate  degree  of  fresh  air ;  and  in  which  may 
fiisten  one  of  the  covering  mats  to  hang  down  a  little  over  the  part 
where  the  lights  are  occasionally  opened  to  prevent  the  cutting  ex« 
temal  air  from  rushing  immediately  into  tlie  frame,  especially  after 
the  plants  are  advancing;  but  this,  necessary  as  it  is>  cannot  be  done 
with  safety  in  very  severe  weather. 

Great  care  is  requisite  that  the  earth  in  the  pots  have  not  too 
much  heat,  for  the  bed  is  yet  very  hot,  and  therefore  let  the  degree 
of  internal  heat  in  tlie  bed  be  daily  examined  ;  and,  if  any  tiling  of 
burning  should  appear,  you  can  conveniently  raise  the  pots  farther 
from  the  dung,  from  which  the  danger  proceeds,  without  disturbing^ 
the  seeds  or  plants,  and  thereby  prevent  all  injury  from  too  much 
heat,  provided  you  examine  the  bed  every  day,  and  give  proper  vent 
to  the  rank  steam  within  the  frame,  while  of  a  burning  quality. 

In  two,  three,  or  four  days  after  the  seed  is  sown,  you  may  expect 
the  plants  to  appear  ;  when  it  will  be  proper  to  admit  fresh  ur  to 
them,  by  raising  the  upper  end  of  the  glass  a  little  every  day :  and 
if  the  earth  in  the  pots  appears  dry,  refresh  it  modci^tely  with  a  lit- 
tle water  that  has  stood  in  the  bed  all  night,  just  to  take  off  the  cold 
chill ;  applying  it  about  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock  of  the  day,  and  prin- 
cipally only  to  the  earth,  about  the  roots,  not  over  the  tops  of  the 
plants  ;  which  done,  shut  down  the  glasses  close  for  about  half  an 
hour  or  an  hour,  then  opened  again  a  little,  and  shut  close  towards 
the  evening  ;  when  continue  to  cover  the  glass  every  night  with 
garden  mats.  And  at  this  time  also,  if  the  heat  of  the  bed  is  strong 
and  the  weather  not  very  severe,  raise  the  glass  a  little  behind  with 
a  prop,  when  you  cover  up  in  the  evening,  to  give  vent  to  the  steam ; 
and  nail  a  mat  to  hang  down  over  the  ends  of  the  glass  that  is  raised* 
to  break  off  the  sharp  edge  bf  the  external  cold  night  air  from  the 
plants  ;  but  when  the  heat  is  more  moderate,  the  glasses  may  be 
shut  close  every  night,  observing  to  uncover  in  proper  time  every 
morning,  to  admit  the  essential  benefit  of  day-light,  sun,  and  $dr,  to 
the  plants ;  being  careful  to  continue  the  admission  of  fresh  air  at 
all  proper  opportunities  in  the  day-time,  to  promote  strength  in  the 
plants,  otherwise  they  would  i*un  weak,  and  very  long  and  feeble- 
shanked  ;  raising  the  glass  as  before  observed,  and  if  windy  or  very 
sharp  air,  to  hang  a  mat  before  the  place  as  above. 

On  the  day  thai  the  plants  appear,  sow  a  little  more  seed  in  the 
same  bed,  in  the  manner  before  mentioned ;  for  these  tender  plants 
being  liable  to  suffer  by  different  causes  at  this  season,  it  is  proper) 
tfaereforei  to  sow  a  little  seed  at  three  or  four  different  times  in  the 
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same  bed^  at  short  intervals ;  for  if  one  sowing  should  miscarry, 
another  may  succeed. 

When  the  plants,  however,  both  of  the  first  and  succeeding  sow- 
ings, are  two,  three,  or  four  deys  old,  they  should  be  pluiUtd  in 
small  pots,  which  pots  must  be  placed  also  in  tlie  hot-bed,  in  the 
manner  following : 

Observe  to  fill  the  pots,  the  day  before  you  intend  to  remove  the 
plants,  with  some  rich,  dry  earth,  and  set  them  within  the  frame  till 
the  next  day,  when  the  earth  in  the  pots  will  be  warm  ;  then  pro- 
ceed to  planting,  take  the  plants  carefully  up  in  the  seed-pots,  raising 
them  with  your  finger,  £cc.  with  all  the  roots  as  entire  as  possible, 
and  with  as  much  of  the  earth  as  will  readily  adhere  about  the  fi- 
bres ;  and  thus,  the  pots  of  earth  being  ready,  and  forming  the  earth 
thereof  a  little  concavely  hollow  a  small  depth,  place  the  plants  in  the 
hollowed  part  of  the  earth  slopingly,  with  their  roots  towards  tlie 
centre,  and  earth  over  their  roots  and  stems  near  an  inch  thick  ;  ob' 
serving  to  plant  three  plants  in  each  pot ;  and  if  tlie  eaith  is  quite 
dry,  give  a  very  little  water  just  to  the  roots  of  the  plants  only  ;  and 
directly  plunge  the  pots  into  the  eartli  on  the  bed,  close  to  one 
another,  filling  up  all  the  spaces  between  with  earth  ;  and  let  every 
part  of  tlie  bed  within  the  frame  be  covered  with  as  much  earth  as 
will  prevent  tlie  rising  of  the  i*ank  steam  immediately  from  the 
dung,  which  would  destroy  the  plants. 

fie  careful  to  examine  the  bed  every  day,  to  see  that  the  roots  of 
the  plants  do  not  receive  too  much  heat ;  if  any  thing  like  that  ap- 
pears, di*aw  up  the  pots  a  little,  or  as  far  as  you  see  necessai^y  for 
the  preservation  of  the  plants,  re-plunging  them  again  to  their  rims 
when  the  danger  is  over. 

Two  or  three  days  after  planting,  if  the  bed  is  in  good  condition, 
the  plants  will  have  taken  root ;  though  that  is  effected  sometimes 
in  twenty -four  hours. 

When  the  plants  are  fairly  rooted,  if  the  earth  appears  dry,  give 
tliem  a  little  water  in  the  warmest  time  of  the  day  ;  and  if  the  sun 
shines  it  will  prove  more  beneficial :  let  the  watering  be  occasion- 
ally repeated  very  moderately,  accoixling  as  the  earth  in  the  pots 
becomes  dry,  and  appears  in  want  of  a  little  moisture :  and  for  this 
purpose  always  have  some  soft  water  set  within  the  frame  a  few 
hours,  to  be  ready  to  water  the  plants  as  you  shall  see  occasion ; 
but  always  with  very  great  cautious  moderation  at  this  season. 

If  there  is  now  a  brisk  growing  heat  in  the  bed,  you  should,  in 
order  to  preserve  it  as  long  as  possible,  apply  some  outward  pro- 
tection of  Ion;;  stable-litter,  straw,  waste  hay,  dried  fem,.or  leaves  of 
ti*ees,  round  the  sides  of  the  bed,  raising  it  by  degi^ees  round  the 
outtides  of  the  frame. 

This  will  defend  the  beds  from  cold  piercing  wind,  heavy  or 
driving  rains  and  snow,  if  either  should  happen ;  for  these,  if  suf- 
fered to  come  at  the  bed,  would  chill  it,  and  cause  a  sudden  decay 
t>f  the  heat,  whereby  tlie  plants  would  certainly  receive  a  great 
check. 

If  a  lively  heat  be  kept  up,  you  may  admit  air  to  the  plants /^yecy 
daf)  to  strengthen  their  growth,  by  tilting  the  glasses  in  proporticKi 
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to  the  heat  of  the  bed,  and  temperattire  of  the  external  air  :  gene<* 
rally  observing,  in  this  case,  that  when  there  happens  a  sharp  cold 
air,  or  cutting  wind,  it  would  still  be  advisable  to  nail  a  garden-mat 
to  the  upper  end  of  the  glasses,  to  hang  down  over  the  place  where 
the  air  is  admitted,  supported  a  little  hollow  or  detached  under- 
neath, two  or  three  inches  from  the  frame ;  and  it  will  thus  break 
off  and  prevent  the  cutting  external  air  from  entering  immediately 
into  the  frame  upon  tlie  plants,  and  at  the  same  time  admit  a  proper 
degree  of  mild  fresh  air  to  greater  advantage :  however,  in  calm 
moderate  weather,  this  precaution  is  not  materially  necessary. 

About  a  fortnight,  or  a  little  more  or  less  time  after  the  bed  is 
made,  you  will  carefully  examine  the  heat  thereof,  to  see  if  it  wants 
augmentation ;  and  when  the  heat  begins  to  decline  considerably, 
remove  the  temporary  protection  of  straw,  hay,  fei*n,  or  leaves,  from 
the  front  and  back  of  the  bed,  if  any  was  laid  round  it  as  before  ad- 
ed ;  then  apply  a  lining  of  fresh  hot  horse-dung,  close  to  one  or  both 
sides,  as  it  shall  seem  necessary,  by  the  heat  being  less  or  more 
decreased  ;  for  a  constant  regular  degree  of  internal  heat  must  be 
supported,  to  resist  the  external  cold,  and  continue  the  plants  in  a 
proper  state  of  advancing  growth ;  but  if  the  heat  is  not  greatly 
declined,  it  would  be  advisable  to  line  only  one  side  first,  applying 
it  to  the  back  of  the  bed ;  and  in  a  week  or  fortnight  after,  line  the 
front.  Sec.  forming  the  lining  about  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  wide ; 
but  raise  it  very  little  higher  than  the  dung  of  the  bed,  lest  it  throw 
in  too  much  heat  immediately  to  the  earth  and  roots  of  the  plants ; 
covering  the  top  with  earth  two  inches  thick,  to  preserve  the  heat, 
and  prevent  tht^  rank  steam  of  the  new  dung  from  coming  up,  and 
entering  into  the  frame,  where  it  would  prove  destructive  to  the 
plants  ;  the  lining  will  soon  greatly  revive  the  declining  heat  of  the 
bed,  and  continue  it  in  good  condition  a  fortnight  longer. 

Ten  or  twelve  days  after  lining  one  side,  proceed  as  before,  re** 
moving  the  protection  of  straw-litter,  &c.  if  any,  from  the  other 
side,  and  applying  a  lining  of  hot  dung  as  above,  afterwards  to 
both  ends  ;....and  these  will  again  revive  and  augment  the  heat  for 
another  fortnight,  or  more. 

After  performing  the  lining,  if  very  cold,  wet,  or  snowy  weather 
prevail,  it  may  be  proper  to  lay  a  quantity  of  dry  long  litter  all 
around  the  general  lining,  which  will  protect  the  whole  from  driv- 
ing cold  rains  and  snow,  and  preserve  the  heat  of  the  bed  in  a  fine 
growing  temperature. 

By  applying  these  linings  of  hot  dung  in  due  time,  and  renewing 
them  as  there  shall  be  occasion,  you  may  preserve  the  bed  in  a  pro^ 
per  temperature  of  heat,  of  sufficient  duration  to  continue  the  plants 
in  a  free  growing  state  in  the  same  bed,  until  of  due  size  for  ridging 
out  into  the  larger  hot-beds,  finally  to  remain  to  produce  their  fruit. 

Obs'jrvc,  however,  that  where  there  is  plenty  of  hot  dung,  and 
every  proper  convenience,  you  may,  in  order  to  forward  the  plants 
as  much  as  possible,  prepare  a  second  hot-bed,  by  way  of  nursery, 
about  a  fottnight  after  making  the  seed-bed,  in  order  to  receive  the 
plants  therefrom  in  their  pots,  when  the  heat  begins  to  decline, 
plunging^  the  pots  in  the  earth,  as  above  directed ;  continuing  to  sup-* 
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port  the  heat  of  this  bed,  as  already  explained,  and  in  which  the 
plants  may  be  nursed  and  forwarded,  till  they  acquire  a  proper 

size  for  transplanting  finally  into  the  fruiting  hot-beds See  ntxi 

monih. 

When  the  plants  have  advanced  in  growth  with  their  two  first 
rough  leaves,  about  two  or  three  inches  broad,  and  have  pushed 
their  two  first  running  buds  in  the  centre,  or  are  a  little  advanced 
in  the  formation  of  one  or  two  short  runners,  they  are  then  of  a 
pi*oper  size  for  ridging  out  into  the  large  hot-beds,  where  Uiey  are 
finally  to  remain,  which  pei*form  in  proper  time,  accoixling  to  the 
directions  given  in  February,  under  the  article  Cucumbers, 

But  in  order  to  strengthen  the  plants  in  a  more  firm  stocky 
growth,  and  to  promote  a  production  of  fruitful  runners,  each  plant 
must  be  stopt  (as  the  gaixleners  term  it),  oi*  topped  at  the  first  or 
second  joint :  i.  e.  the  top  of  the  first  advancing  runner,  when  form- 
ed in  the  centre  like  a  small  bud,  should  be  pinched  or  cut  off  close 
to  the  joint,  as  directed  in  February  (which  see),  where  the  method 
of  performing  it  is  more  fully  explained. 

Care  of  the  various  Sorts  of  Lettuces, 

If  you  have  lettuce  plants  in  frames,  or  under  hoop-arches  de- 
fended with  mats,  let  them  enjoy  the  open  air  at  all  opportunities, 
by  taking  the  glasses,  or  other  shelters,  entirely  off,  when  the 
weather  is  mild  and  dry ;  but  if  the  plants  are  frozen,  let  them,  while 
in  that  state,  be  carefully  protected  fix)m  the  hot  sun,  which  would 
materially  injure  them. 

In  very  wet  weather,  and  when  sharp  cutting  winds  prevdl,  keep 
the  glasses  over  them,  observing  however,  to  raise  the  lights  or 
glasses  behind,  two  or  three  inches  in  mild  days,  to  admit  air  to. the 
plants :  for,  if  they  are  kept  too  close,  they  will  be  drawn  up  weak, 
and  attain  to  but  little  perfection  ;  but  let  the  glasses  be  close  shut 
every  night.  In  severe  frosty  weather  keep  them  close  night  and 
day,  and  cover  the  glasses  with  mats,  or  straw,  &c.  both  of  nights, 
and  occasionally  in  the  day-time,  if  the  frost  is  rigorous ;  also  let 
the  same  care  be  observed  to  those  under  hoop-arches  ;  but  let  them 
have  the  full  air  in  mild  open  weather. 

Or  where  any  lettuces  are  planted  in  a  south  border,  close  under 
a  wall  or  boai^  fence,  Sec.  it  would  be  advisable,  in  hard  frost/  to 
cover  tlieni  as  above. 

In  the  above  lettuces,  in  general,  pick  off  all  decayed  leaves 
when  any  appear,  keep  them  always  cleared  from  weeds,  and  de- 
stroy slugs,  which  often  greatly  annoy  them  ;  and  in  mild  weather 
ttir«the  surface  of  the  eartli  between,  which  will  much  enliven  the 
plants. 

Soui/ig  Lettuces. 

When  lettuces  have  not  been  sown  in  autumn  for  early  spring 
use,  you  may  now  sow  any  of  the  cos  or  cabbage  kinds,  on  a  slight 
hot-bed  under  glasses,  to  be*  planted  out  in  spring  ;  the  young  plants 
may  be  greatly  forwaixlcd,  if  pricked  into  another  fresli  hot-bed 
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next  month ;  and  m  the  latter  end  of  March,  or  beginning  of  April, 
they  will  be  strong,  and  fit  for  transplanting  into  warm  -borders ;  a 
sufficiency  may  be  retained  in  the  frame,  to  arrive  at  early  per- 
fection. 

Forcing  early  Asfiaragtu, 

Hot-beds  for  forcing  asparagus  may  be  made  with  success  any 
time  this  month,  which  will  furnish  young  asparagus  for  the  table 
in  February  and  March, 

Observing,  for  this  occasion,  you  must  be  furnished  with  plants 
that  have  been  raised  in  the  natural  ground  till  of  three  or  four  years 
growth,  of  pi'oper  size  and  strength  to  produce  eligible  crops  of 
good-sized  asparagus  shoots,  when  planted  in  a  hot-bed ;  and  must 
be  provided  with  plenty  of  good  hot  dung,  wherewith  to  make  sub- 
stantial hot-beds,  from  three  to  four  feet  high,  and  with  pi'oper 
large  frames  and  glasses  to  place  on  the  beds,  and  garden  mats,  for 
covering  t>f  nights.  Sec. 

But  for  general  particulars  of  the  plants,  and  the  necessary  quan- 
tity, as  well  as  of  the  hot-bed,  and  other  requisites.. ..See  the  article 
Forcing  Mfiaragua  in  February,  which  is  equally  applicable  on  the 
present  occasion. 

JW/nr,  Tansrjf  \Sfc. 

Make  a  small  hot-bed  for  some  mint,  when  it  is  required  at  an 
early  season,  in  young  green  shoots,  for  salladsand  mint-sauce,  &c. 
A  bed  for  a  small  or  middling  garden  frame,  of  one  or  two  lights, 
may  be  sufficient  for  supply  of  a  moderate  femily^  and  in  general 
about  twe  feet  thick  of  dung ;  set  on  the  frame,  and  lay  about  four 
or  five  inches  depth  of  earth  on  the  bed,  ready  for  planting. 

Then  having  some  roots  of  common  spear-mint,  place  them  upon 
the  surface,  pretty  thick,  and  cover  them  with  earth  about  an  inch 
:axA  a  half  deep ;  or  may  place  the  roots  in  drills,  and  draw  the 
earth  over  them. 

The  mint  will  appear  in  about  a  week  or  fortnight,  and  will  be  in 
iine  order  for  mint-sauce,  &c.  and  either  to  use  alone  as  a  sallad,  or 
to  mix  among  other  small  herbs. 

'By  the  same  means  you  may  obtain  green  tansey  and  tarragon. 

SmaU  Saliading, 

Make  a  slight  hot-bed,  in  which  to  sow  the 'diiferent  sorts  of  small 
aallading,  such  as  cresses,  mustard,  radish,  and  rape,  and  likewiiM 
lettuce,  to  cut  while  young.  * 

The  hot-bed  for  these  seeds  need  not  be  more  than  about  two 
feet  thick  of  dung,  and  must  be  covered  with  a  frame  and  glasses. 
The  earth  must  be  light  and  dry,  and  laid  about  four  to  five  or  six 
inches  thick  on  the  bed :  then  let  small  shallow  flat  drills  be 
drawn  from  the  back  to  the  front  of  the  bed ;  sow  the  seed  therein) 
each  sort  separately,  and  very  thick,  covering  them  not  more  than 
a  quaiter  of  an  inch  deep  with  earth  ;  or,  if  but  just  covered,  is  suffi- 
cient, and  the  plants  will  rise  more  expeditious  and  regular ;  or  the 
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seed  mav  be  sown  thick  all  over  the  surface  of  the  bed,  each  80i*t 
separate ;  smooth  it  down  with  the  spade,  then  sift  as  much  light 
earth  over  as  will  just  cover  it,  as  above  observed,  and  directly  put 
on  the  vglasses ;  or  in  want  of  frames  and  lights,  may  use  hand* 
glasses,  observing  in  general  to  cover  the  glasses  every  night,  and  in 
severe  frosty  weather,  with  mats  or  straw  litter,  8cc. 

As  soon  as  the  plants  appear,  give  them  as  much  air  as  the  state  of 
the  weather  will  sidmit  of,  by  raising  the  glasses  on  props ;  otherwise 
they  will  be  apt  to  mould  or  fog,  and  spoil  as  fast  as  they  come  up. 

It  must  be  remembered,  that  where  a  regular  succession  of  these 
small  herbs  is  requii*ed  for  sal  lad,  should  repeat  the  sowings,  at 
least  once  a  fortnight. 

If  you  have  not  hot  dung  to  spare  to  make  hot-beds  for  this  pur- 
pose, may  sow  in  a  sloping  bed  of  natural  earth,  under  a  shallow 
garden  frame,  covered  with  glasses :  allotting  for  this  occasion  some 
warm  compartments  of  rich  earth  in  the  full  sun :  preparing  it  in 
a  sloping  manner  fronting  the  south,  a  foot  higher  on  the  north 
side  than  in  front.  Set  a  frame  thereon,  sinking  the  back  part,  &c. 
so  as  to  have  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth  within  six  or  eight  inches 
'  of  the  glasses ;  sow  the  sallading,  put  on  the  glasses,  cover  them 
carefully  with  mats,  &c.  at  night  and  in  very  severe  weather,  and 
you  need  not  doubt  of  success  ;  though,  generally,  a  hot-bed  will 
always  prove  the  most  effectually  successful  on  this  occasion. 

Caulifiower  Plants, 

Look  over,  in  open  weather,  the  cauliflower  plants  which  were 
raised,  and  planted  in  frames  last  autumn  for  protection  in  winter, 
to  plant  out  in  spring,  for  an  early  summer  cix>p ;  and  where  wi* 
thered  or  damaged  leaves  appear,  let  them  be  picked  off;  suffer  no 
weeds  to  grow  among  them,  and  stir  the  surface  gently  between, 
which  will  enliven  and  cherish  the  plants. 

In  open  weather,  let  the  plants  have  plenty  of  air  every  day,  by 
raising  the  glasses,  or  by  taking  them  entirely  off  when  the  weather 
is  mild  and  dry  ;  but  generally  continue  the  glasses  over  in  rainy 
weather :  keep  them  close  down  every  night,  and  do  not  open  them 
at  all  in  severe  frosty  weather. 

In  severe  weather  <u>ver  the  glasses  every  night  with  mats,  straw, 
or  fern,  &c*  also,  if  there  be  occasion,  in  the  day-time,  in  -very  ri- 
gorous frost ;  likewise,  in  such  weather,  lay  some  litter  round  the 
outsides  of  the  frame,  for  this  will  be  very  serviceable  in  preventing 
the  frost  from  entering  at  the  sides. 

Cauliflowers  under  hand  or  belKglasses  must  also  have  air  every 
fnild  dayj  by  raising  the  glasses  two  or  three  inches  on  the  wannest 
mdc ; .in  sharp  weather  keep  them  close ;  in  severe  frost  lay  some 
litter  round,  and  straw  or  mats  over  each  glass ;  this  will  protect  the 
Blants  greatly ;  in  ndld  dry  weather  the  glasses  may  be  taken 
off  every  day  for  a  few  hours ;  but  they  must  be  kept  close  every 
Dight. 

Sowing  Caulifi^wer  Seed. 

Sow  cauliflower  seed  the  beginning,  middle^  or  any  time  this 
month)  to  raise  plants  to  succe^  those  sown  iu  autumn ;  %i0l9Oy 
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in  case  none  were  sown  at  that  time  for  an  early  summer  cropy  or 
that  they  have  been  killed  by  the  severity  of  the  winter  r  but  lU  order 
to  bring  the  plants  up  soon,  and  forward  them  in  growth,  it  ivill  be 
necessary  to  sow  them  in  a  slight  hot-bed.  Plants,  sowji  at  this 
season,  if  well  managed,  are  to  be  more  depended  on  for  a  general 
crop,  than  those  which  were  sown  in  autumn,  as  they  are  not  so  apt 
to  button,  or  run  to  seed,  in  April  or  May,  as  the  others,  and  will 
produce  their  flowers  within  ten  days  as  early ;  though  such  of  the 
autumn  raised  plants,  as  do  not  button,  generally  produce  larger 
flowers,  and  earlier. 

Make  the  bed  as  directed  for  cucumbers,  in  page  4,  to  about  three 
feet  high,  which,  when  settled,  will  fall  to  about  two  feet  six  inches, 
and  put  a  frame  on ;  then  lay  four  or  Ave  inches  of  rich  earth  over 
the  bed,  sow  the  seed  on  the  sur&ce,  but  not  until  the  violent  heat 
of  the  bed  is  over ;  cover  it  by  sifting  or  otherwise,  with  light  dry 
earth,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep,  and  then  put  on  the  glasses. 

When  the  plants  appear,  let  them  have  air  every  day  that  the 
weather  will  permit,  by  I'aising  the  upper  ends  of  the  lights  an  inch 
or  two ;  and  in  very  mild  weather^  the  lights  may  be  Uiken  off  en- 
tirely, for  a  few  hours  in  the  warm  part  of  the  day :  the  plants  must 
not  be  kept  too  close,  for  that  would  draw  them  up  so  weak,  as  to 
render  them  of  little  value ;  therefore  give  them  as  much  air  as 
possible,  consistent  with  their  preservation  and  promotion  of 
growth  ;  but  let  them  be  covered  carefully  at  night,  and  in  very  se- 
vere weather. 

Water  them  frequently,  but  sparingly,  with  water  which  has 
stood  over-night  in  the  hot-bed ;  keep  them  free  from  weeds,  and 
in  one  month,  they  will  be  fit  for  transplanting  into  anotlier  hot- 
bed  See  February. 

Sowing  Cabbage  Seed, 

This  is  a  proper  time  to  sow  a  full  crop  of  early  cabbage  seed,  to 
raise  plants  to  succeed  those  sown  in  September ;  the  kinds  most 
suitable,  are  the  early  Smyrna,  early  York,  early  dwarf  Battersea, 
and  early  sugar-loaf;  they  are  to  be  treated  in  every  respect,  as  di- 
rected for  the  cauliflower  plants,  with  this  diflerence,  that  as  they 
are  somewhat  niore  hardy,  a  less  degree  of  heat  will  be  sufficient. 

Sow  also  some  of  the  large  late  kinds  of  cabbage,  such  as  the  flat-p 
dutch,  drum-head,  &c.  likewise  some  of  the  red  pickling-cabbage ; 
the  plants  from  this  sowing  will  be  flt  for  use  in  July,  August,  &c. 
and  will  produce  better  and  lai*ger  heads  than  if  sown  in  April  or 
May,  and  besides,  they  will  immediately  succeed  the  early  summer 
kinds  above  mentioned. 

Soning  Carrots, 

In  some  families  young  carrots  are  required  as  early  as  possible, 
and  they  may  be  forwarded  by  sowing  the  seed  in  a  moderate  hot- 
bed, about  the  end  of  this  month. 

Make  the  hot-bed  about  two  feet  thick  of  dung,  and  procure  some 
lijght)  rich,  dry  earlbi  which  lay  six  inches  thick  on  the  bed.    Sow 
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the  mttd  tUnly  on  the  surface,  and  cover  it  with  the  same  kind  of 
earth  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep. 

When  the  planu  come  up,  let  them  enjoy  the  free  air  in  mild 
weather,  and  cover  them  in  cold  nights,  and  also  in  every  sevei*e 
froK)  whilst  young ;  and  when  an  inch  or  two  high,  thin  ihem  to 
about  three  inches  asunder ;  and  you  will  thus  have  young  spring 
carrots  for  drawing  in  April  and  May. 

Satoing'  Radishea, 

In  order  to  have  radishes  as  early  as  possible,  recourse  must  be 
had  to  the  assistance  of  hot-beds ;  therefore,  any  time  in  this  month, 
make  a  moderate  hot-bed  for  one  or  more  garden  frames,  only  about 
two  feet  and  a  half  depth  of  dung,  sufficient  just  to  promote  the 
early  germination  of  the  seed,  and  forward  tlie  plants  modei*ately 
without  ininning  them  up  long  shanked.  Sec.  When  the  bed  is  made, 
set  on  the  frame,  lay  in  about  six  inches  depth  of  good  light  garden 
earth,  then  having  some  seed  of  the  best  early-frame,  or  shoit-topped 
radish,  sow  it  evenly  on  the  surface,  press  it  into  the  earth  with  the 
back  of  a  spade,  cover  it  nearly  half  an  inch  deep  with  light  mould, 
and  put  on  the  glasses. 

When  the  pbints  appear,  give  them  a  large  share  of  air,  either 
by  taking  the  glasses,  &c.  entirely  off,  whenever  it  can  be  done  with 
safety,  even  for  half  an  hour  at  a  time,  or  tilting  them  up  high  at 
one  end,  as  the  weather  will  permit,  otherwise  they  will  draw,  or 
run  up  long  shanked,  and  be  spoiled ;  and  after  the  plants  have  been 
up  a  few  days,  thin  them  regularly  with  your  hand,  where  they 
stand  too  thick,  and  leave  the  strongest  plants  standing  not  less  than 
an  inch  asunder.  Support  a  gentle  heat  in  the  bed,  when  it  de- 
clinesy  by  applying  a  moderate  lining  of  hot  dung. 

MuBhrooma, 

Mushroom-beds  should  be  carefully  attended  to  at  this  season. 
They  should  have  sufRcient  covering  to  defend  them  effectually  from 
the  frost,  rain,  or  snow ;  which  should  not  be  less  than  two  feet 
thick;  and  if  heavy  rain  or  snow  should  have  penetrated  quite 
through  the  covering,  tliis  must  be  removed  immediately,  or  your 
spawn  will  be  in  danger  of  perishing.  Replace  it  with  good  cover- 
ing'of  clean  and  dry  wheat  or  other  straw ;  and  in  order  to  defend 
the  bed  more  effectually  from  wet  and  cold,  it  is  advisable  to  spread 
some  large  garden  mats,  or  canvas  cloths,  over  the  straw,  which  will 
fpreatly  preserve  the  beds. 

Artichoke9» 

Artichokes,  if  not  landed  up  before,  should  not  be  neglected  any 
longer,  except  the  severity  of  the  frost  prevents  it :  in  which  case, 
as  these  plants  are  liable  to  suffer  greatly  by  rigorous  frosts,  it  is  ad- 
visable to  give  some  tempory  pix>tection,  first  clearing  away  the  de- 
cayed and  large  old  leaves,  then  fipply  a  good  thick  covering  of 
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long,  dry,  strawy  dung,  or  mulchy  litter,  close  about  each  plants  butt 
if  open  dry  weather,  it  would  be  most  expedient  to  land  them  up ; 
observing,  prepai^tory  to  this,  to  cut  away  all  the  large  and  decayed 
old  leaves  close  to  the  ground ;  then  dig  between,  and  earth  up  the 
plants,  as  in  November  and  December. 

But  the  work  of  landing  up  artichokes  should  always  be  perform- 
ed in  November  or  December ;  for  which  see  the  work  of  these 
months.  It  should  never  be  omitted  ;  for  it  is  the  most  general 
effective  method  of  preserving  tlie  plants  in  severe  winters. 

And  after  they  are  landed,  if  the  frost  should  prove  very  severcy 
it  will  also  be  proper  to  lay  light,  dry,  long  litter  over  the  rows :  if  the 
plants  are  of  the  true  globe  sort,  too  great  care  cannot  be  taken  to 
preserve  them ;  for  sometimes  a  severe  winter  makes  a  great  havoc 
among  them ;  and,  in  spring,  young  sets  to  recruit  the  plantationa* 
may  be  very  difiicult  to  procui^. 

SOUTHERN    STATES. 

In  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  such  parts  of  the  other  southern 
states,  as  are  not  subject  to  winter  frosts,  you  may  sow  carrots^ 
parsneps,  beets,  spinach,  lettuce,  i^adish,  celery,  parsley,  cabbage^ 
cauliflower,  borecole,  brocoli,  leeks,  onions,  &c.  especially  towards 
the  latter  end  of  the  month. 

Sow  peas  and  plant  beans  of  various  kinds,  earth  up  such  peas 
and  beans  as  are  advanced  in  growth,  rod  and  stake  such  of  them 
as  require  it;  plant  out  cabbage  and  cauliflower  plants,  earth  up  late 
celery,  and  tie  up  endive  for  blanching :  and,  in  short,  do  all  the 
work  directed  to  be  done  in  the  kitchen-garden  for  the  month  of 
Marchy  where  you  will  And  ample  instructions  for  performing  the 
same. 

In  such  of  the  southern  or  western  states,  as  frosts  are  prevalent 
in,  at  this  season,  the  above  work  must  be  deferred  till  such  period 
in  next  month,  or  even  in  March,  as  it  can  be  done  in,  without  dan* 
ger  from  frost ;  with  the  exception,  of  planting  the  Windsor-beaUy 
(Vicia  Fabajy  and  all  the  different  varieties  of  that  species;  which 
ought  to  be  planted  as  soon  after  the  middle  of  January,  as  it  is 
possible  to  get  the  ground  in  a  proper  state  of  preparation  to  receive 
them :  they  are  very  hardy,  are  not  subject  to  rot  in  the  ground 
like  kiduey -beans,  provided  it  be  dry  ;  they  thrive  best  in  a  heavy 
strong  soil,  and  are  seldom  very  productive  in  the  United  StateS)  if 
not  planted  early. 


THE  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Pruninf^. 

WHERE  pruning  was  neglected  in  November  or  December^ 
it  can  now  be  done ;  though  the  latter  end  of  February  is  a  prefera* 
ble  time  in  the  middle  sutes,  and  the  beginning  of  March  in  the 
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eastefn ;  however,  apple  and  pear  trees  being  perfectly  hai*dy,  may 
be  pruned  at  any  time  during  the  winter  months  with  safety  ; 
plums  and  cherries  may  also  be  pruned  any  time  that  the  wea- 
ther is  tolerably  mild ;  and  as  this  month  will  answer  extremely 
well  in  the  southern  states,  for  pruning  almost  all  kinds  of  fruit- 
trees  ;  it  may  be  useful  to  give  at  this  time,  general  instructions  for 
performing  the  same,  which  may  be  referred  to  at  any  other  period. 

Pruning  Espalier  and  Wall  Trees, 

As  some  people  have  not  a  sufRcient  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  es* 
paliersy  the  following  explanation,  and  instructions  for  forming  them, 
&c.  may  not  be  unacceptable. 

Espaliers  are  hedges  of  fruit-trees,  which  are  trained  up  regu- 
larly to  a  lattice  or  trellis  of  wood  work,  and  are  commonly  arranged 
in  a  single  row  in  the  borders,  round  the  boundaries  of  the  principal 
divisions  of  the  kitchen-garden ;  there,  serving  a  double  or  treble 
purpose,  both  profitable,  useful,  and  ornamental.  They  produce 
large  fine  fruit  plentifully,  without  taking  up  much  room,  and  being 
in  a  close  range,  hedge-like ;  they  in  some  degree  shelter  the  escu- 
lent ci*ops  in  the  quarters ;  and  having  borders  immediately  under 
them  each  side,  afford  different  aspects  for  different  plants,  and  also 
they  afford  shelter  in  winter,  forwardness  to  their  south-boi*der  crops 
in  spring,  and  shade  in  summer ;  and  as  to  ornament  and  vaiiety, 
what  can  be  more  delightful  in  spring,  in  the  excursion  of  the  walks^ 
than  the  charming  appearance  which  the  trees  make  when  covered 
with  their  showy  bloom,  differing  in  themselves,  in  those  of  differ- 
ent genera,  species,  and  varieties ;  or  in  summer,  to  see  the  fruit 
of  the  different  sorts  advancing  to  perfection,  and  in  autumn  arrive 
successively  to  maturity  ?  And  as  the  trees  are  arranged  all  of  an 
equal  height,  not  exceeding  six  feet,  closely  fuimished  with  branches, 
ranged  horizontally  at  regular  distances  one  above  another,  from 
the  very  ground  upwards,  the  fruit  hereby  are  exhibited  to  great 
advantage,  and  being  low,  and  the  branches  fixed,  are  convenient 
to  pull,  and  not  liable  to  be  blown  down  by  wind. 

An  espalier  has  this  advantage  over  a  wall  tree,  that  as  being 
wholly  detached,  the  branches  have  liberty  to  form  fruit  spurs  on 
both  sides,  which  in  the  wall  tree  cannot  be  effected  but  on  one  ;  in 
feet,  common  fruit-walls  are  unnecessary  in  the  United  States, 
except  in  the  eastern  and  some  of  the  middle  states,  where  they 
are  useful  in  forwarding  to  due  perfection,  and  flavour,  some  late 
kinds  of  superior  peaches,  grapes,  and  other  late  fruits  ;  but  when 
walls  are  built  for  other  purposes,  and  are  conveniently  situated, 
advantage  ought  to  be  taken  of  them,  for  raising  fruit ;  observing, 
to  suit  the  various  kinds,  to  the  various  aspects. 

Trellis's  are  also  used  occasionally  for  wall  trees,  where  the  wall 
does  not  admit  of  nailing  the  branches  immediately  against  it;  also 
for  training  wall  trees  in  forcing-houses  and  forcing-frames,  and  are 
formed  according  to  different  degrees  of  taste,  for  use  and  ornament, 
as  well  as  of  different  dimensions,  from  four  or  five  to  six,  or  in 
forcing-houses,  to  seven,  eight,  or  ten  feet  high. 
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For  common  espalier  fruit-trees  in  the  open  ground^  a  treUU  Is 
absolutely  necessary,  and  may  either  be  foi*med  of  common  stakes 
or  poleS)  or  of  regular  joinery  work,  according  to  taste  or  fancy. 

The  cheapest,  the  easiest,  and  soonest  made  trellis  for  common 
espalier  trees,  is,  that  formed  with  straight  poles,  being  cut  into 
proper  lengths,  and  driving  them  into  the  ground,  in  a  range^  a 
foot  distance,  all  of  an  equal  height,  and  then  railed  along  the  top 
with  the  same  kind  of  poles  or  slips  of  pine  or  other  boards,  nailed 
down  to  each  stake,  to  preserve  the  whole  straight  and  firm  in  a 
regular  position  ;  to  which  the  branches  of  the  espalier  trees  are  to 
be  fastened  with  small  osier-twigs,  rope  yam,  Sec.  and  trained  along 
horizontally  from  stake  to  stake,  as  directed  for  the  different  soits 
under  their  proper  heads. 

To  render  the  above  trellis  still  stronger,  run  two  or  three  hori- 
zontal ranges  of  rods  or  small  poles  along  the  back  parts  of  the  up« 
rights,  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  asunder,  fastening  tliem  to  the 
upnght  stakes,  either  with  pieces  of  strong  wire  twisted  two  or  three 
times  round,  or  by  nailing  them. 

But  when  more  elegant  and  ornamental  trellis's  of  joinery  work 
are  required  in  any  of  the  departments,  they  are  formed  with  re- 
gularly squared  posts  and  rails,  of  good  durable  timber,  neatly  planed 
and  framed  together,  fixing  the  main  posts  in  the  ground,  ten  or 
twelve  feet  asunder,  with  smaller  ones  between,  ranging  the  hori- 
zontal railing  from  post  to  post,  in  three  or  more  ranges  ;  the  first 
being  placed  about  a  foot  from  the  bottom,  a  second  at  top,  and  one  or 
two  along  the  middle  space,  and  if  thought  convenient,  may  rang^ 
one  between  each  of  Uie  intermediate  spaces ;  then  fix  thin  slips 
of  lath,  or  the  like,  upright  to  the  horizontal  railing,  ten  inches  or 
a  foot  asunder ;  and  paint  the  whole  with  oil  colour,  to  render  it 
more  ornamental  and  durable  ;  and  in  training  the  trees,  tie  their 
branches  both  to  the  railing  of  the  trellis,  and  to  the  upright  laths, 
according  as  they  extend  in  length  on  each  side. 

In  either  of  the  above  trellis's  for  a  common  espalier,  five  or  six 
feet  at  mqst,  is  a  sufficient  height,  as,  if  much  higher,  the  winds, 
having  great  power,  would  be  very  apt  to  loosen  and  displace  them. 

The  permanent  trellis's  ought  not  to  be  made  till  the  second  or 
third  year  after  planting,  except  the  trees  have  had  as  long  a  time 
of  regular  and  judicious  training ;  for  while  they  are  young,  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  drive  a  few  short  stakes  into  the  ground  on  each  side 
of  the  trees,  in  a  straight  line,  to  which  the  branches  should  be  &s- 
tened  in  a  horizontal  position,  as  they  are  produced,  in  order  to  train 
them  properly  for  the  espalier ;  these  will  be  sufficient  for  the  two 
or  three  first  years,  for  should  you  make  the  regular  espalier  or 
trellis  the  first  year  the  trees  are  planted,  many  of  the  stakes  would 
rot  before  the  espalier  is  covered.  For  directions  respecting  the 
plai»ting  espalier  and  wall-trees,  see  March  and  October, 

Pruning  Al\filc  and  Pear  treea^  in  Ea/iaUcrey  or  trained  to  JValU 

or  Board  Fences. 

Apple  and  pear  trees  being  of  the  spur-bearing  kind,  and  their 
mode  of  bearing  similar,  one  method  of  pruning  answers  fur  both ; 

n 
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they  producing  their  frait  upon  short  natural  spurs  from  the  sides 
and  ends  of  the  branches,  and  the  same  branches  continue  bearing 
for  many  years,  increasing  their  quantity  of  fruit-spurs  as  they  gra- 
dually advance  in  length  ;  let  it  therefore  be  remarked,  that  in  the 
general  course  of  pruning  those  trees,  their  branches  and  shoots  are 
not  to  be  shortened,  but  generally  trained  along  horizontally  to  the 
espalier  and  wall,  at  their  natural  length,  at  least  as  far  as  there  is 
scope  of  room  to  extend  tliem ;  never  shortened  except  on  particu- 
lar occasions,  below  explained  :  and  the  whole  trained  four  to  five 
or  six  inches  asunder. 

Keeping  therefore  this  in  mind,  look  over  the  general  branches, 
in  which  observe,  that  in  such  advancing  young  trees  as  are  still  in 
training,  requiring  a  farther  supply  of  young  wood  to  form  the  head, 
be  careful  to  select  and  retain  a  proper  quantity  of  the  best-placed 
last  summer's  shoots  at  full  length,  and  generally  a  terminal  shoot 
to  each  mother  branch ;  and  cut  out  all  the  superfluous  and  irregu- 
lar ones ;  but,  in  full-trained  or  old  trees,  still  retaining  the  former 
trained  or  same  individual  bearing  branches  for  many  years,  as  long 
as  they  continue  fruitful ;  and  only  examine  any  particular  branches 
that  appear  worn  out  or  decayed,  or  any  that  are  too  much  crowded 
or  very  irregular,  and  let  such  be  now  pruned  out ;  at  the  same 
time  observe  where  any  of  the  last  summer's  shoots  are  wanted  to 
supply  vacant  spaces,  and  retain  them  accordingly  ;  cutting  out  all 
the  superfluous  or  over  abundant,  close  to  the  main  branches ;  like- 
wise, let  all  foreright  and  other  irregular-placed  shoots  be  cut  away ; 
carefully  retaining  the  loading  shoot  to  all  the  main  branches,  where 
there  is  a  scope  to  run  them ;  so  retaining  the  general  branches  and 
the  necessary  supply  of  young  wood,  about  four  to  five  or  six  inches 
asunder,  to  be  trained  to  the  trellis  or  wall,  8cc.  all  at  their  full 
length,  as  aforesaid  ;  and,  according  as  they  advance  in  length,  still 
continue  extending  them,  or  without  shortening,  at  least  as  far  as 
tlieir  limited  space  admits. 

In  the  course  of  this  pruning,  have  particular  care  to  preserve 
all  the  natural  fruit-spurs ;  but  cut  away  all  those  formed  of  the 
rcmsdning  stumps  of  shortened  shoots,  for  these  rarely  produce  any 
thing  but  a  confusion  of  unnecessary  wood-shoots  every  summer : 
and  for  which  reason  be  careful,  in  pruning  out  the  superfluous  and 
irregular  shoots,  always  to  cut  them  off  quite  close  from  whence 
they  originate. 

Then  train  in,  all  the  remaining  proper  branches  and  shoots  at 
their  full  length,  about  from  four  to  five  or  six  inches  asunder,  as 
aforesaid,  witihout  reducing  them  in  length  either  in  the  summer  or 
winter  pruning. 

By  the  above  practice,  the  shoots  or  branches  of  these  trees  will, 
about  the  second  or  third  year  after  they  are  laid  in,  begin  to  pro- 
duce short  shoots  or  spurs  (as  they  are  generally  termed)  about  an 
inch  or  two  in  length ;  some  not  above  half  an  inch  ;  and  from  tliese 
the  fruit  is  produced. 

But  if  the  branches  of  these  trees  were  to  be  shortened,  it  would 
be  cutting  off  the  very  part  where  blossom-buds  or  spurs  first  begin 
to  appear ;  and  instead  uf  those  fruitful  parts,  they  would  send  forth 
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•  number  of  strong  wood-shoots.  This  plainly  showS}  that  the 
shoots  which  are  intended  for  fruit-bearing  must  not  be  generally 
shortened ;  for  if  that  is  practised,  the  trees  would  constancy  run  to 
wood,  and  never  produce  any  tolerable  crop  of  fruit. 

If,  indeed,  there  is  a  want  of  wood  in  any  part  of  these  trees,  then 
the  occasional  shortening  of  some  of  the  adjacent  young  shoots  may 
be  necessary,  whereby  to  promote  a  production  of  laterals  the  ensu- 
ing summer  to  furnish  the  vacancy. 

For  instance,  if  there  is  any  vacant  part  in  the  tree,  and  two, 
three,  or  more  shoots,  are  requisite  to  furnish  that  vacancy,  and 
only  one  shoot  was  produced  in  that  part  the  preceding  summer, 
that  shoot,  in  such  a  case,'being  now  shortened  to  four  or  five  buds, 
it,  if  strong,  will  produce  three  or  four  latei*al  shoots  the  summer 
following. 

Pruning  Plums  and  Cfierrica, 

This  is  also  a  proper  season  to  prune  plums  and  cherries,  either 
against  walls  or  espaliers,  especially  where  the  weather  is  mild. 

Let  it  be  observed,  in  the  pruning  of  these  trees  against  walls  or 
espaliers,  that,  like  the  apples  and  pears,  they  being  of  the  spur- 
bearing  kind,  producing  the  fruit  upon  short  natural  spurs  or  studs, 
emitted  along  the  sides  of  the  branches,  or  from  two  or  three  to 
many  years  old,  so  must  accordingly  retain  the  same  branches  many 
years  for  bearers,  which  must  not  be  shortened  in  the  course  of 
pruning,  but  ti*ained  horizontally  at  their  full  length,  about  three  or 
four  to  fise  or  six  inches  asunder  ;  also  all  young  shoots  of  the  last 
year's  growth,  as  are  now  proper  to  be  reserved  in  vacancies,  to  fur- 
nish the  wall  or  espalier  with  bearing  wood,  must  not  be  shortened ; 
but  every  such  shoot  or  branch  must  be  left  entire  ;  and  this  should 
at  all  times  be  observed,  which  is  the  only  certain  method  whereby 
to  render  the  branches  fruitful. 

In  the  operation  of  pruning  these  trees,  observe,  as  advised  for 
the  apple  and  pear  trees,  to  give  proper  attention  both  in  any  young 
trees  still  under  training,  and  in  the  fully-trained  older  trees  fur- 
nished with  the  requisite  expansion  of  branches. 

Observing,  in  the  former,  i.  e.  the  young  trees  under  training, 
that  where  further  supplies  of  branches  are  required  in  order  to 
form  a  proper  expansion  of  bearers  trained  in  regularity,  should 
]>e  careful  to  leave  some  best  well-placed  young  shoots  for  that 
purpose ;  and  cut  out  the  improper  and  unnecessary,  such  as  fore- 
right  and  other  irregular  placed  growths ;  or  also  any  superfluous 
or  over-abundant  shoots,  that  may  occur  in  particular  parts  of  the 
trees;  retaining  the  reserved  proper  shoots  mostly  at  their  full 
length,  for  tiaining  as  above ;  and  they  will  thus,  in  from  one  to 
two  or  three  years'  growth,  furnish  natural  fruit-spurs  for  bearing ; 
but  generally  sooner  in  the  cherries  than  the  plums,  as  some  sort 
of  cherries  will  probably  bear  fruit  the  same  year,  on  the  young 
shoots  now  trained  in :  the  morella  in  particular  bears  mostly  on 
the  one-year-old  shoots.  For  observations  thereon.... see  /November. 
■  And  in  the  full-trained  trees  of  the  above  sorts,  look  carefully 
over  the .  general  expansion ;  and  where  any  occasional  supply  of 
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young  wood  appears  necessary,  select  and  retain  some  best-placed 
proper  shoots  of  last  summer  accordingly,  either  to  furnish  any 
present  vacancy,  or  to  train  in  between  the  main  branches  where  it 
may  seem  expedient,  in  order  to  be  advancing  to  a  bearing  state, 
ready  to  supply  any  apparent  future  occasion  ;  but  in  the  morella 
particularly,  above  mentioned,  retain  always  a  general  supply  for 
principal  bearers :  (see  JVovtrmber:)  and  prune  out  all  irregular  and 
superabundant  shoots  close  to  the  mother  branches  ;  and  if  casual 
worn-out  or  decayed  old  unfruitful  branches  occur,  let  them  now  be 
cut  out,  retaining  young  wood  of  proper  growth,  &c.  to  supply  their 
place ;  preserving  also,  in  all  vacant  spaces,  a  supply  of  the  best 
young  shoots  at  their  natural  length,  as  above  advised,  and  a  lead- 
ing one  to  each  branch ;  being  careful  to  preserve  all  the  short  na- 
tural fruit-spurs,  and  cut  away  close  any  remaining  naked  stumps 
of  former  shortened  shoots  :  then,  as  soon  as  a  tree  is  thus  pruned, 
proceed  to  train  in  all  the  proper  shoots  and  bi^anclics  to  the  wall, 
or  espalier,  at  their  full  length,  as  aforesaid  at  the  above  men- 
tioned distances :  and  all  those  thus  treated  will,  in  two  or  three 
years  time,  send  out  many  short  shoots,  or  fruit-spurs,  about  half 
an  inch  or  an  inch  in  length  ;  and  from  these  spurs  the  fruit  is  al- 
ways pix)duced. 

These  spurs  generally  appear  first  toward  the  upper  part,  or 
that  which  was  once  the  superior  part  of  the  .one,  two,  and  three 
years  old  branches ;  and  if  shortening  was  to  be  practised,  those 
parts  would  consequently  be  cut  away  where  the  blossom-buds 
would  have  otherwise  first  made  their  appearance.  Therefore,  in 
the  course  of  pruning,  apple,  pear,  plum,  and  cherry  trees,  never 
shorten  or  top  the  young  shoots  that  are  left  for  a  supply  of  bear- 
ing wood,  nor  any  of  the  bearing  branches,  if  there  is  room  to  extend 
them ;  and  they  will  thus  all  gradually  form  themselves  into  a  plen* 
tiful  bearing  state. 

But  if  shortening  was  generally  practised  to  these  kinds  of  fruit* 
trees,  as  is  the  case  with  many  pruners,  it  would  prove  their  mani- 
fest destruction  in  regard  to  preventing  their  fruitfulness:  for,  in 
the  places  where  fruit-buds  would  otherwise  naturally  appear,  there 
would  advance  nothing  but  strong  wood  shoots ;  so  that  the  trees 
would  be  continually  crowded  with  useless  and  unfruitful  wood. 

When,  however,  there  is  at  any  time  a  supply  of  wood  wanted, 
then  shortening  particular  shoots  may  be  proper,  as  observed  above 
for  the  apples  and  pears. 

General  Observations  in  firuning  all  the  above  Trees, 

We  observed  above,  that  shortening  the  branches  of  apple,  pear, 
plum,  and  cherry  trees,  was  not  proper  in  the  general  courae  of 
pruning  ;  it,  however,  in  some  particular  cases,  is  most  necessary ; 
for  which  take  the  following  hints  : 

For  example,  when  the  trees,  for  avails  and  espaliers  particularly, 
are  about  one  year  old  from  the  budding  or  grafting,  cither  in  the 
nursery,  or  newly  planted  against  walls  or  espaliers,  with  their  first 
shoot  immediately  from  the  budding  or  gi'afting,  at  full  length,  it 
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is  proper  to  shorten  or  head  down  these  shoots  near  the  insertion 
of  the  bud  or  graft,  to  force  out  lateral  branches,  which  is  called 
heading  down  the  trees ;  but  this  should  not  be  done  till  February 
or  March,  cutting  them  down  to  four  or  five  eyes  ;  which  will  pro- 
cure a  production  of  latei*al  shoots  near  the  head  of  the  stock  from 
these  remaining  lower  eyes  or  buds,  the  following  summer,  in  or- 
der for  training  in  accordingly,  that  the  wall  or  espalier  may  be 
regularly  furnished  with  branches  from  the  bottom.  After  this,  the 
branches  are  to  be  trained  along  at  tlieir  full  length,  except  it  ap- 
pears necessary  to  shorten  some  or  all  of  tliese  lateral  shoots,  in 
order  that  each  may  throw  out  also  two  or  three  lateral  branches  to 
fui*nish  that  part  of  the  tree  more  effectually  ;  training  the  said  la- 
teral shoots  also  at  their  full  length  ;  but  if  there  appear  to  be  still 
more  branches  wanting,  some  of  the  most  convenient  of  these  last 
shoots  may  also  be  shortened,  to  promote  their  producing  a  farther 
supply  of  lateral  branches,  sufficient  to  give  the  tree  its  proper 
form  ;  for  the  great  article  in  this  training-pruning  is  to  encourage 
and  assist  young  wall  and  espalier  fruit-trees  in  their  first  two  or 
three  years'  growth,  to  produce  shoots  in  proper  places,  so  as  to 
cover  the  wall  or  espalier  regularly  with  branches,  from  the  bottom 
to  the  top. 

But  when  the  trees  have  acquired  branches  enough  to  effect  the 
first  proper  formation  of  the  head,  they  will  afterwards  naturally  fur- 
nish further  supplies  to  cover  the  wall  or  espalier  regularly  every 
way,  to  the  allotted  extent,  without  any  farther  shortening,  except 
on  particular  occasions,  when  a  vacancy  happens  in  any  part,  ac- 
cording to  the  rule  mentioned,  in  the  article  of  apples  and  pears. 

There  is  one  thing  &rther  to  be  observed  in  pruning  apple,  pear, 
plum,  and  cherry  trees ;  and  that  is,  when  the  trees  have  acquired 
branches  enough  to  cove/  the  wall  or  espalier,  at  the  distance  above 
mentioned,  th*?n  all  those  young  shoots  of  the  last  summer's  growth, 
that  are  not  wanted  in  vacancies  to  form  new  bearers,  must  be  cut 
off  quite  close  to  the  place  from  whence  they  arise,  leaving  no  spurs 
but  the  fruit-spurs  that  are  naturally  produced,  which  every  branch 
will  be  plentifully  furnished  with,  if  the  above  rules  are  observed. 

Peachesy  Alcctartnes,  and  Ajiricots, 

In  the  training  and  priming  of  peaches,  nectarines,  and  apricots, 
little  or  no  difference  is  to  be  observed ;  they  all  produce  their  fruit 
principally  upon  the  young  shoots  of  the  former  summer,  the  fruit- 
blossoms  rising  directly  from  the  eyes  of  the  shoots ;  a  plentiful 
supply  of  which,  must  be  reserved  annually  in  every  part,  to  train 
in  for  bearing :  they  also  sometimes  bear  on  the  small  natural  spurs 
arising  on  the  two  or  three  years'  wood,  which  generally  occur 
more  frequently  in  the  apricots ;  and  all  such  spura  should  be  care- 
fully preserved,  for  they  generally  bear  good  fruit;  keeping  in 
mind,  however,  that  the  young  yearling  shoots  are  to  be  considered 
as  the  general  bearers :  observing,  that  as  the  general  branches  and 
bearing  shoots  are  to  be  trained  to  the  wall  or  espalier  horizontally, 
about  three  to  foui*  or  five  inches  distance,  we  must  prune  out  ani* 
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nually  all  superabundant  shoots,  or  that  are  more  than  can  be  trained 
in  with  proper  regularity  ;  likewise  a  considerable  part  of  the  old, 
or  two  last  year's  bearers ;  and,  observing,  that  as  a  general  supply 
of  the  best  of  the  last  year's  shoots  must  annually  be  left  in  a  regu- 
lar manner  in  every  part  of  the  tree,  to  bear  the  fruit  the  succeed- 
ing summer,  each  of  the  said  shoots  must  be  shortened  more  or  less, 
according  to  their  strength,  now  in  the  winter  pruning,  as  directed 
below,  in  order  to  encourage  them  to  produce  a  more  regular  suc- 
cession of  bearing  wood  in  the  ensuing  summer.  The  wood,  which 
is  then  produced,  will  bear  fruit  in  the  summer  after  that ;  and  the 
same  shoots  lK>th  bear  the  fruit  and  a  supply  of  successional  shoots 
at  the  same  time  for  future  bearers,  &c. 

Before  you  begin  to  prune,  in  these  trees  particularly,  it  is  pro- 
per genersilly  to  unnail  and  unbind  all  the  young  shoots  which  were 
nailed  or  bound,  in  last  summer,  and  great  part  of  their  respective 
mother  branches  ;  by  which  means  you  will  have  room  to  examine 
the  shoots,  and  to  use  your  knife  properly. 

In  the  course  of  pruning  these  trees,  be  careful  to  select  the  most 
promising  and  best  situated  shoots  at  tlie  above  distances,  in  a  regu- 
lar manner,  advancing,  as  it  were,  one  after  another,  in  every  part 
of  the  ti*ec,  making  room  for  them,  by  cutting  out  all  the  other  use- 
less or  unnecessary  shoots,  together  with  a  proportionable  share  of 
the  former  bearers,  before  intimated,  and  old  naked  branches  not 
furnished  with  bearing  wood. 

For  example,  you  are  to  observe,  that  these  young  shoots  are,  as 
above  hinted,  produced  principally  upon  those  shoots,  which  were 
laid  in  last  winter,  and  which  produced  the  fruit  last  summer  ;  and 
some  casually  on  the  older  wood ;  but  shall  suppose  many  of  the  said 
shoots,  or  branches,  which  were  laid  in  last  winter,  to  have  produced 
each  three  shoots  in  summer,  and  that  they  now  all  remain,  but  that 
there  ipay  not  be  room  to  lay  in  more  tlian  one  of  tlie  said  shoots  on 
each  of  the  branches ;  it  remains  to  be  considered,  which  of  these 
three  shoots  on  each  branch  is  proper  to  be  left ;  whether  the  up- 
permost, middle,  or  lower  of  the  three :  there  is  no  genei'al  rule 
for  this,  but  we  will  suppose  the  middlemost ;  in  which  case,  cut  off 
the  lower  one  quite  close  to  the  branch,  and  then  that  part  of  the 
branch  which  hath  the  upper  shoot  upon  it,  must  be  pruned  down 
to  the  middle  one ;  so  that  there  is  only  the  middle  shoot  now  re- 
maining, which  terminates  or  makes  the  end  of  the  branch :  but,  if 
it  is  thought  most  convenient  to  leave  the  uppermost  of  the  three, 
the  middle  and  lower  are  to  be  cut  away  close  to  the  branch  :  or, 
on  the  contrary,  if  the  lower  shoot  only  is  to  be  left,  cut  off  the 
branch  with  tlie  middle  and  upper  shoot  thereon,  close  to  the  lower 
one :  and  if  thought  most  proper  to  leave  in  any  place  two  out  of 
the  three  shoots  on  a  branch,  then  the  upper  and  lower  are  appa- 
rently most  proper,  provided  they  arc  the  best  shoots,  and  so  cut 
out  the  middle  one  :  or  if  two  lower  shoots  appear  best  for  your  pur- 
pose, cut  off  the  upper  part  of  the  branch  with  the  top  shoot  close 
to  the  middle  one ;  and,  if  to  retain  the  two  upper  shoots,  pmne 
out  the  lowermost :  there  may  not  always  happen  to  be  just  three 
young  shoots  on  every  year's  branches  ;  but  I  choose  to  mendon 
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that  number,  that  I  may  be  the  better  able,  in  this  small  compass, 
to  explain  and  convey  some  idea  of  the  method  practised  in  pruning 
these  sorts  of  trees. 

At  the  same  time,  observe,  in  the  above  general  pruning,  to  re- 
tain the  most  promising  well-placed  shoots,  of  tlie  best  middling, 
or  moderately  strong  growtli,  and  which  appear  the  most  fruitful^ 
or  likely  to  furnish  a  proper  supply  of  blossom-buds ;  rejecting 
very  weakly  slender  shoots,  and  such  as  ai*e  very  long-jointed,  like* 
wise  uncommonly  thick  spongy  growths,  as  also  remarkably  rank 
luxuriants,  cutting  them  all  clean  out ;  likewise  the  foreright  and 
others  ill-placed,  that  could  not  be  trained  with  proper  regularity.... 
And,  as  you  proceed,  cut  out  some  considerable  part  of  the  past 
bearers  of  the  last,  or  two  or  three  preceding  yeara,  to  make  room 
for  the  above  young  supply ;  pruning  them  down  to  some  eligible 
lateral  shoots,  or  some  occasionally  to  their  origin,  as  it  may  seem 
expedient :  also  take  out  casual  old  naked  branches,  advanced  of 
some  considerable  length,  without  being  now  furnished  with  lateral 
young  bearers,  or  fruitful  shoots,  eligibly  placed  for  training  where 
wanted ;  pruning  them  either  entirely  out  to  make  room  for  the 
more  fruitful  wood,  or  pinned  down,  moi*e  or  less,  to  any  more 
prolific  well-placed  young  branch  proceeding  therefrom,  and  that  is 
furnished  with  young  shoots  for  bearing. 

Next  let  it  be  remembered,  that  as  you  proceed  in  pnming  these 
trees,  most  of  those  young  shoots  that  are  left  tq  bear,  must  be 
shortened,  especially  the  smaller  and  middling,  and  those  of  mode- 
rate growth,  both  to  strengthen  them  in  their  future  production, 
and  to  promote  their  producing  more  certainly  a  sufi/iiy  of  succett* 
tional  lateral  shoots  next  summer,  properly  situated,  so  as  to  conti- 
nue every  part  of  the  tree  always  well  furnished  with  bearers ;  for 
without  this  precaution  of  shortening  the  shoots,  many  of  them  are 
apt  to  run  up,  producing  laterals  only,  mostly  towards  the  upper 
part,  leaving  the  bottom  naked  ;  whereby  the  tree  in  time  becomes 
devoid  of  bearing  shoots  below ;  so  that  the  shortening  should  be 
performed,  more  or  less,  according  to  their  strength,  and  that  of 
the  tree  in  general.  Though  with  standard  trees  of  these  kinds, 
shortening  the  shoots  is  not  necessary,  yet  when  trained  to  walls 
or  espaliers,  it  certainly  is ;  for  the  reasons  above  assigned. 

For  instance,  if  a  tree  is  weak,  or  but  a  moderate  shooter,  gene- 
rally leaving  the  shoots  about  five  or  six  inches  apart,  for  training 
^1  nearly  at  that  distance,  let  them  be  shortened  according  to  their 
strength  ;  some  of  the  weaker  shoots  to  five,  six,  or  eight  inches^ 
others  of  stronger  growth,  to  about  ten  or  twelve,  to  fifteen  or  eigh- 
teen inches  long^  for  the  shortening  should  always  be  performed, 
more  or  less,  according  to  the  different  shoots,  and,  in  some  degree, 
according  as  the  blossom-buds  appear  situated  higher  or  lower  on 
the  respective  shoots ;  never  shorten  below  all  the  said  buds,  in 
those  shoots  designed  principally  for  bearing. 

When  a  tree  is  in  a  moderate  good  condition,  neither  very  vi- 
gorous nor  weakly,  but  a  middling  strong  shooter,  the  shoots  may 
be  left  nearly  about  three  to  four  or  five  inches  asunder,  and  should 
be  shortened  rather  less  in  proponion  than  the  foregoing,  but  agree- 
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able  to  the  same  niles  in  shoots  of  different  growths ;  pruning  some 
to  about  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  inches,  others  to  fifteen  or  eighteen 
inches  long,  or  more,  according  to  their  strength  and  situation  in 
different  parts  of  the  tree,  as  well  as,  in  some  cases,  the  apparent 
situation  of  the  blossom-buds,  in  being  placed  higher  or  lower  on 
the  respective  shoots  selected  for  bearers,  as  before  observed. 

But  when  any  trees  are  of  very  vigorous  growth  in  their  general 
shoots,  they  must  be  shortened  but  moderately  ;  or  some  shoots 
very  little  ;  in  which  some  of  the  less  vigorous  may  be  cut  to  about 
twelve  or  fifteen  inches;  but  in  stronger  shoots  prune  off  only  about 
one-third  or  fourth  of  their  length,  o.-  some  of  the  most  luxuriant 
left  mostly  at  their  full  length :  for  if  the  strong  shoots  of  a  gener- 
ally vigorous  tree  were  to  be  much  shortened,  it  would  occasion 
their  shooting  still  more  luxuriantly  to  i-ampant  unfruitful  wood  ; 
therefore  the  vigorous  shoots  should  be  very  modei^ately  shortened; 
and  where  they  are  general  in  a  tree,  it  is  advisable  both  to  leave 
them  closer  and  of  much  greater  length  than  the  shoots  in  mode- 
rate growing  trees,  that  the  exuberance  of  sap  may  be  expended  in 
the  larger  extent  and  expansion  of  wood,  and  the  tree  thereby  in 
time  become  a  more  moderate  shooter  and  a  good  bearer. 

Observe,  however,  in  shortening  the  shoots  in  general,  both  in 
trees  of  moderate,  middling,  and  strong  growth,  that  in  those  shoots 
adapted  for  principal  bearers  the  ensuing  season,  should  be  careful 
not  to  cut  away  too  low,  or  below  all  or  most  of  the  blossom-buds, 
or  parts  where  they  are  expected  to  advance,  being  generally  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  leaf  or  shoot-buds  by  their  round,  plump,  swel- 
ling appearance,  the  others  being  oblong,  narrow,  and  flattish  ;  and 
therefore  should  give  proper  attention  to  shorten  accordingly  in  the 
shoots  where  the  fruit-buds  are  apparent. 

Likewise  observe,  that  in  shortening  the  bearing  shoots  or  others 
of  those  trees,  they  should  generally,  where  practicable,  be  cut  to 
an  eye  or  wood-but  that  is  likely  to  produce  a  shoot  for  a  leader 
the  ensuing  season  ;  the  shoot-bud-eyes  being  distinguishable 
from  the  fruit  or  blossom-buds,  by  their  longer,  flattish  form,  the 
others  being  roundish,  swelling,  and  turgid ;  or  may  also,  occasion- 
ally, prune  to  an  eye  having  one  or  two  blossom-buds,  as  frequently, 
from  the  same  eye,  shoot-buds  are  also  formed  on  one  side  of  the 
single  or  between  the  two  twin  blossom-buds  aforesaid,  and  from 
which  a  good  leading  shoot  will  be  most  likely  produced,  which  is 
necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  fruit :  for  where  a  leading  shoot  is 
produced  at  or  near  the  extremity  of  a  bearing  branch,  it  draws  nou- 
rishment to  the  fruit  more  effectually. 

After  having  pruned  one  tree,  let  it  be  directly  nailed  or  bound 
as  you  go  on  ;  observing  to  lay  in  the  branches  and  shoots  horizon- 
tally, perfectly  straight,  and  parallel  to  each  other  at  the  above  men- 
tioned distances,  nailing  them  all  close  to  the  wall,  or  tying  them 
to  the  trellis  in  a  neat  manner. 

Prune  Gooseberry  and  Currant  trees. 

Gooseberries  and  currants  bear  both  on  the  young  one  or  two 
years*  wood,  and  upon  the  several  years'  branches,  generally  upon 
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small  spurs  rising  naturally  all  along  the  sides ;  and  in  each  winter- 
pruning  it  will  be  required  to  cut  out  any  casual  wora  out|  decay  ^9 
and  very  irregular  branches,  and  a  proportionate  supply  of  last  sum- 
mer's young  shoots  retained,  and  the  rest  pruned  out. 

In  pruning  g^sebemes,  let  them  be  always  kept  thin  of  branches, 
and  these  not  permitted  to  grow  ramblingly  across  one  another, 
but  all  pruned  to  9omt  regular  order,  so  as  the  main  bearers,  or  ge- 
neral branches  and  shoots,  stand  six  or  eight  inches  distance  at  the 
extremities ;  and  generally,  either  keep  the  middle  somewhat  hol- 
low, or,  if  permitted  to  run  up  full  in  the  heart,  keep  it  thin  of 
branches,  as  above  advised  ;  so  that  you  will  now  prune  out  any 
irregularities.  Sec.  such  as  casual  crowding  cross-placed  wood,  and 
any  worn  out  or  naked  old  branches,  retaining  young  shoots,  where 
necessary,  to  supply  their  place  ;  and  cut  out  all  the  superabundant 
lateral  shoots  of  last  summer,  close  to  the  old  wood,  only  retaining 
here  and  thei*e  a  good  one  in  vacancies,  or  occasionally  towards  the 
lower  parts,  to  be  advancing  to  a  bearing  state,  to  supply  the  place 
of  casual  worn  out  bearers ;  and  generally  leave,  where  practicable, 
a  terminating  or  leading  shoot  to  each  main  branch,  either  such  as 
is  placed  naturally  at  or  near  the  end  of  the  branch  ;  or,  occasion- 
ally, where  any  branch  is  too  long  or  rambling,  prune  it  down  to 
aome  convenient  lateral  shoot.  Sec.  to  remain  for  a  terminal  leader ; 
and,  in  both  cases,  generally  leave  but  one  terminal  to  each  branch ; 
and  all  those  shoots  now  retained,  both  lateral  and  terminal,  should 
either  be  mostly  left  entire,  and  only  shorten  long  stragglers,  and 
very  bending  and  reclining  growths,  occasionally ;  or,  at  least  by  no 
means  shorten  the  shoots  of  these  trees  too  much  ;  for  by  cutting 
them  very  short,  they  are  made  to  produce  a  deal  of  wood  and  but 
small  fruit ;  and  being  so  full  of  wood,  as  to  exclude  the  sun  and 
free  air  in  summer,  the  fruit  cannot  ripen  well ;  and  it  likewise 
renders  it  troublesome  to  get  at  the  fruit  when  fit  to  gather.  Never 
clip  the  trees  with  garden  shears,  as  is  the  practice  of  some  ignorant 
persons. 

Currant  bushes  should  likewise  be  kept  thin  and  regular,  not 
suffering  the  branches  to  run  promiscuously  across  each  other ;  for 
when  suffered  to  grow  so  irregular  and  crowding,  they  produce  but 
small  fruit ;  and  the  great  thicket  of  branches  excluding  the  essen- 
tial benefit  of  the  sun,  the  berries  will  not  ripen  freely  and  regu- 
lar, with  a  good  flavour ;  observing  therefore  to  keep  the  general 
branches  thin,  about  six  or  eight  inches  asunder ;  in  which,  if  any 
are  too  crowded  or  over-abundant,  prune  out  the  most  irregular  ; 
also  any  cross-placed  branches,  and  casual  worn  out  old  bearers,  to- 
geriier  with  all  the  irregular-placed  and  superabundant  young  shoots 
of  last  sumi^er,  preserving  only  occasional  supplies  of  the  most 
regular  ones  in  vacancies,  and  a  leading  one  at  the  termination  of 
each  branch,  agreeable  to  the  rules  exhibited  above  in  pruning  the 
gposeberry  bushes  ;  and  the  general  upper  shoots  may  be  mostly 
shortened  more  or  less,  where  i*equired  to  keep  the  head  to  a  mo- 
derate extent,  and  a  compact  handsome  growth. 

Observe  in  pruning  young  gooseberry  and  currant  bushes,  let 
Ihote  designed  for  standards  be  pruned  to  a  clean  single  stem,  eight, 
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ten,  or  twelve  inches ;  and  being  careful  to  retain  a  requisite  supply 
of  the  best  young  shoots  properly  situated  above,  to  form  the  head 
accordini^ly,  cut  out  the  irregular  and  ill-placed  ;  and  the  retained 
proper  shoots  may  in  some  be  moderately  shortened,  especially  such 
as  run  away  straggling  from  the  rest ;  and  any  proper  shoots  ad- 
vancing below,  may  be  permitted  to  remain  entire  till  advanced 
equal  with  the  others  above,  &c.  that  the  whole  may  come  on  as 
equally  as  possible,  to  foi^m  a  regular  head. 

Currants  and  gooseberries  trained  against  walls,  palings,  trellis's, 
Sec.  should  also  have  a  necessary  pruning  and  regulation  in  the  ge- 
neral branches,  or  as  may  be  required,  cutting  out  the  superabun- 
dant and  irregular-placed  shoots  of  last  summer,  or  any  casual  too 
crowding  and  disorderly  growing  older  branches,  or  such  as  appear 
unfruitful,  or  any  of  a  woni  out  or  decayed  state,  and  all  dead  wood; 
retaining  young  shoots  advancing  from  below,  and  in  the  most  vacant 
parts,  shortened  more  or  less,  or  left  entire,  accoixling  to  room  for 
extending  them  ;  and  train  the  general  branches.  Sec.  three  or  four, 
to  five  or  six  inches  distance.   For  more  particulars....see  October, 

Fig  Trees, 

Fig-tree  pruning  is  advised  to  be  deferred  till  March  or  4firiif 
where,  see  the  method  explained. 

Protecting  the  Roots  of  ne^v-^ilcnted  Trees. 

If  the  weather  should  now  prove  severe,  it  will  be  proper  to  pro- 
tect the  roots  of  new-planted  fruit-trees  from  being  hurt  by  the 
frost,  by  laying  mulch,  or  long  dung  litter,  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  particularly,  the  choicest  of  the  stone-fruit  kinds ;  as  peaches, 
nectarines,  apricots,  and  any  principal  sorts  of  cherries  and  plums. 

Eas/iberries. 

If  you  have  neglected  to  afford  the  protection  directed  in  Novem- 
ber, to  your  Antvjerfi  HasfiberritSy  you  should  no  longer  omit  it ; 
especially  in  those  paits  of  the  Union  where  severe  winter  frosts 
pi*evail.  As  to  prunhig  and  planting  the  various  kinds,  when  not 
done  in  October,  or  November,  it  will  be  better  to  defer  this  busi- 
ness till  the  latter  end  of  February,  or  beginning  of  March  ;  except 
in  such  of  the  states  as  the  seventy  of  the  frost  does  not  interrupt 
the  tillage  of  the  ground  during  winter ;  in  which,  you  can  perform 
this  business  now  with  safety,  agreeably  to  the  directions  given  in 
October. 

Fcrcittg  early  Strawberries, 

Now  is  a  proper  time,  about  tlie  latter  end  of  this  month,  to  be- 
gin to  make  a  hot-bed  to  raise  a  few  early  strawberries :  those 
which  arc  planted  now  in  a  hot-bed  iftill  produce  fruit  fit  to  gather 
in  March  or  April. 
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About  the  middle  or  end  of  this  month,  provide  for  that  purpose 
as  much  new  horse-dung  as  will  make  a  hot-bed  about  four  feet 
high,  for  one  or  more  three-light  frames. 

Let  the  dung  be  thrown  in  a  heap,  and  let  it  lie  about  eight  or 
ten  days :  in  that  time  it  will  be  in  good  condition  to  make  the 
hot-bed. 

But  in  this  business,  a  tan -bark  hot-bed,  made  in  a  bark-pit  de- 
fended with  a  proper  frame  and  glasses,  would  generally  be  more 
successful  in  fruiting  these  plants  early. 

But,  previous  to  this,  there  should  be  a  proper  quantity  of  straw* 
berry-plants  potted,  ready  to  place  on  the  said  hot-bed,  as  directed 
in  SefUember, 

Having,  however,  prepared  the  dung  for  the  hot-bed,  make  it  for 
one  or  more  frames,  about  three  feet  high,  and  directly  set  on  the 
frame  and  lights,  to  protect  it  from  wet,  and  draw  up  the  heat  soon- 
er :  and  when  the  violent  heat  is  over,  lay  therein  either  some  dry 
light  earth,  or  some  waste  tanner's  bark  of  a  decayed  bark-bed,  four 
or  five  inches  thick ;  then  bring  in  the  plants  and  plunge  tlie  pots 
into  the  eaith  or  tan,  up  to  the  rims,  and  close  together  as  can  be^ 
filling  up  also  all  the  interstices  between  with  earth,  &c. 

When  all  the  pots  are  plunged,  put  on  the  glasses,  and  keep 
them  close  till  the  steam  arises  in  the  bed,  when  it  will  be  necessary 
to  raise  them  a  little  behind,  to  let  the  steam  pass  oflT. 

When  the  plants  begin  to  push,  let  them  have  sdr  at  all  opportu* 
nities,  when  the  weather  is  favourable ;  for  if  kept  too  close,  they 
will  draw  up  weak,  and  not  blossom  well,  and  the  blossoms  would 
drop  off,  without  being  succeeded  by  fruit:  you  should  frequently 
refresh  them  with  a  little  water,  and  cover  the  glasses  every  night 
with  mats,  and  support  the  heat  of  the  bed  by  linings  of  hot  dung. 

N.  B.  In  forcing  strawberries,  the  plants  may  be  taken  up  out  of 
the  natural  ground  with  balls  of  earth,  if  not  prevented  by  too  hard 
a  frost,  and  placed  immediately  in  tlie  earth  of  the  hot-bed  without 
potting  them.  However,  when  it  is  intended  to  force  strav/berries, 
either  in  a  common  hot-bed,  or  in  the  hot-house,  it  would  be  the 
best  method  to  plant  some  t>earing  plants  in  pots,  in  September  or 
October,  and  so  place  the  pots  close  together  in  a  ganlen  frame, 
till  the  time  they  are  to  be  placed  in  the  hot-bed. 

But  where  there  is  the  convenience  of  a  pine-apple  stove,  or  any 
kind  of  fruit  forcing-house,  or  hot-wall,  &c.  may  raise  plenty  of  early 
strawberries  in  great  perfection,  with  but  very  little  trouble :  hav- 
ing some  bearing  plants  ready  in  pots,  place  them  in  the  hot-house, 
any  where  near  the  glasses,  giving  frequent  light  waterings  ^  they 
will  fruit  early  in  great  abundance. 

Forcing  Fruit'Trees^  for  early  Fruit. 

Where  tliere  is  tlie  accommodation  of  hot-walls,  or  forcing- 
houses,  furnished  with  fruit  trees  for  producing  early  fruits,  as  cher- 
ries, peaches,  apricots,  See.  may  now  beg^in  to  prepare  for  that  bu- 
siness, by  shutting  all  the  glasses  close,  and  about  the  middle,  or 
towards  the  latter  end  of  the  month,  begin  to  make  the  fires  \  or  in 
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vineries  the  beginning  of  the  month :  and  in  these  forcing  depart- 
ments, where  there  is  a  pit  in  which  to  make  a  hot-bed  of  tanner's 
bark,  or  hot  horse-dung,  make  the  hot-bed  first,  and  in  a  fortnight 
after  let  the  fires  be  continued  every  night....See  the  Fndt  Garden 
for  next  month. 

Forcing  Framen, 

The  great  convenience  of  forcing-frames,  either  to  force  fruits^ 
or  flowers,  into  early  perfection,  or  to  preserve  during  winter,  va- 
rious kinds  of  exotic  plants  ;  may  induce  persons  of  taste,  to  go  to 
the  expence  of  erecting  such  $  to  whom,  the  following  descriptions 
may  not  be  uninteresting. 

,  A  forcing-frame  is  a  sort  of  glass-case,  or  light  building,  fronted 
with  glass  frames,  in  which  to  force  flowers  and  fruits  to  early  per- 
fection, by  aid  of  artificial  heat,  either  of  dung,  tanner's  bark,  or 
actual  fire. 

The  general  acceptation  or  meaning  of  a  forcing-frame  is,  a  fixed 
erection  full  to  the  south  sun ;  the  length  may  be  from  ten  to  fifty 
or  one  hundred  feet ;  the  width  from  five  to  fifteen,  and  from  five 
to  ten  feet  high ;  having  an  upright  back  wall,  of  wood  or  brick  ; 
and  a  front  of  glass  work,  made  sometimes  in  one  continued  range 
of  slope,  from  near  the  ground  in  front,  to  the  top  of  the  back  wall ; 
and  sometimes  with  upright  glass  work,  head  high,  ranging  imme- 
diately along  the  front,  and  from  the  top  of  which  a  glass  roof  is 
carried  to  the  top  of  the  back  or  main  wall ;  either  of  which  may  be 
for  general  use,  for  the  reception  of  various  sorts  of  flower-plants, 
small  flowering  shrubs,  esculents,  and  dwarf  fruit-ti^es,  Sec.  occa- 
sionally, to  force  into  bloom  or  fruit,  in  winter,  or  early  in  spring 
and  summer ;  whereby,  many  sorts  of  the  more  curious  flowers  and 
fruits  may  be  obtained  some  months  before  their  natural  season, 
"Nvhich  will  be  a  great  cunosity,  and  which  is  effected,  as  aforesaid, 
by  aid  of  dung,  bark,  or  fire  heat ;  the  first,  (dung  heat)  both  by  ap- 
plying the  dung  principally  against  the  outside  of  the  back  wall,  and 
by  forming  it  into  a  bed  internally ;  the  second,  (bark  heat)  by  form- 
ing it  into  a  bed,  in  a  pit  withinside  ;  and  the  third,  (fire  heat)  by 
having  several  returns  of  flues  against  the  inside  of  the  back  wall, 
and  that  of  the  front  and  both  ends,  for  the  heat  to  pass  along ;  each 
of  which  are  hereafter  described :  for  these  kind  of  frames  are  of 
different  construction,  according  to  the  sorts  of  plants  chiefly  in- 
tended to  be  forced  ;  and  the  materials  of  heat,  as  dung,  bark,  or 
fuel,  most  convenient  to  be  obtained  for  forcing  them ;  so  that  the 
construction  of  each  kind  of  frame  is  separately  explained. 

These  frames  may  be  employed  to  advantage  in  tlie  vicinity  of 
large  towns,  for  forcing  various  plants  early  for  market,  by  the  as- 
sistance of  which  you  will  have  for  sale,  in  February,  March  and  April, 
various  sorts  of  flowers^  fruits,  and  esculents,  that  would  not  in  their 
«iatural  state  of  growth  have  appeared  till  May,  June  or  July. 

But,  for  private  use,  where  there  is  a  roomy  pine-apple  stove,  it 
may  also  be  used  occasionally,  (or  forcing  many  sorts  of  plants, 
flowers,  and  some  sons  of  fruits,  with  equal  success^  sufficient  for 
the  supply  of  a  family. 
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However,  where  a  considerable  supply  is  required,  a  forcing- 
frame,  distinct  from  the  pine-stove,  would  be  more  convenient. 

In  either  of  these  departments  may  be  intixxluced  for  forcing, 
pots  of  strawberries,  kidney-beans,  roses,  honeysuckles,  jasmines, 
and  any  other  flowering  shrubs ;  likewise  carnations,  pinks,  sweet- 
williams,  wall-flowers,  stock-gilliflowers,  narcissuses,  jonquils,  and 
early  dwarf  tulips,  and  any  other  desirable  flower-plants  or  roots, 
that  may  be  required  early  for  curiosity ;  also  several  kinds  of  curious 
annuals,  and  other  rare  plants.  You  may  likewise  have  several  sorts 
of  dwarf  fruit-trees,  as  early  May,  and  May-duke  cherries,  peaches, 
nectarines,  apricots,  figs,  grapes,  gooseberries,  curi*ants,  raspber- 
ries, Sec. 

The  general  construction  of  each  sort  of  these  frames,  is  explained 
under  separate  heads,  according  to  the  materials  of  heat  used  in 
forcing  them,  viz.  by  dung-heat,  bark-bed-heat,  and  by  fire-heat. 

By  Dung-heat. .,.Th\s  is  not  only  the  most  simple  and  cheapest 
kind  of  forcing-frame  in  its  construction,  but  also  considerably  the 
cheapest  in  working,  with  respect  to  the  article  heat,  as  it  may 
be  forced  eflectually  by  substantial  linings  of  hot  dung  against  the 
back  and  ends. 

This  frame  is  formed  with  an  upright  back  and  ends  of  pine 
planking,  and  a  sloping  front  of  movable  glass-lights ;  the  length 
may  be  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  feet,  or  more ;  the  widtli,  from  three 
to  five,  and  five  or  six  high :  the  frame  work  should  be  of  two  inch 
pine  planking,  tongued,  and  closely  joined,  that  no  steam  from  the 
dung  may  penetrate  into  the  frame  ;  raised  five,  six,  or  seven  feet 
high  behind,  and  but  ten  or  twelve  inches  high  in  front,  raising 
both  ends  answerable  to  the  front  and  back ;  the  glass-work  to  range, 
from  the  upright  in  front,  sloping  upwaixl  towards  the  back  wall, 
to  about  a  foot  width  at  top,  there  resting  the  ends  upon 'proper 
frame  work  of  wood  ;  and  bars  or  bearers,  three  inches  width,  must 
range  sloping  foom  the  back  to  front,  for  the  support  of  the  lights, 
as  in  common  hot-bed  frames,  and  the  top  of  all  to  be  boarded  wind 
and  water  tight ;  within-side  may  be  two  or  three  ranges  of  narrow 
shelves  along  the  back  and  ends,  for  pots  of  small  plants,  and  the 
bottom  levelled,  on  which  to  place  pots  of  larger  kinds  ;  or  you  may 
have  shelves  rising  one  behind  another,  quite  from  the  front  half 
way  up  the  back,  so  may  place  the  lowest  plants  in  front,  the 
others  in  order  behind  them,  rising  gradually  to  the  tallest  in  the 
hack  row. 

From  the  above  general  sketch,  you  will  easily  form  an  idea  of 
the  proper  construction  of  a  dung-heat  forcing-frame;  which  you 
may  improve  as  you  shall  see  convenient. 

This  kind  of  frame  may  be  used  with  good  success  where  dung 
IS  plenty,  and  easily  obtained  ;  particidarly  for  forcing  roses,  or  any 
other  small  flowering  plants,  whose  flowers  have  merit  in  beauty 
or  fragrance:. ...you  may  also  try  pots  of  dwarf-cherries,  peaches, 
&c.  also  pots  of  gooseberries,  currants,  and  strawberries,  carnations, 
pinks,  and  the  like ;  havmg  all  the  sorts  in  pots  separately,  and  in 
which  they  are  to  be  placed  in  the  frame. 
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The  season  tobegiD  to  work  this  frame  is  January  and  February, 
and  may  be  continu^  occasionally  till  May ;  but  for  any  kind  of  fruit 
trees,  the  beginning  of  February  is  time  enough,  though  those 
plants  of  any  kind  that  are  designed  to  be  forced,  may  be  placed  in 
the  frame  a  month  or  two  before  forcing  time,  to  be  occasionally 
protected  with  the  glassesT  in  hard  frosts;  but  at  other  times,  let 
them  enjoy  the  full  air  till  you  begin  forcing. 

The  method  of  working  this  frame  is  thus:  after  having  placed 
the  pots  of  plants  in  regubtr  order,  the  tallest  behind,  and  the  lowest 
in  front,  &c.  then  put  on  the  lights,  and  having  sufficient  quantity 
of  fresh  stable-dung,  full  of  heat,  prepared  as  for  common  dung 
hot-beds,  let  it  be  piled  up  close  against  the  outside  of  the 
back  and  ends  a  yard  wide  at  bottom,  drawing  it  gradually 
into  a  foot  width  at  the  top  of  the  frame,  finishing  it  some- 
what sloping,  to  throw  off*  wet ;  observing,  that  according  as  the 
dung  settles  or  sinks  down,  a  fresh  supply  must  be  added  at  the  top, 
to  maintain  the  lining  to  the  full  height  of  the  frame. 

This  lining  will  ejfTectually  throw  in  a  fine  growing  heat,  and 
soon  set  all  the  plants  in  motion ;  observing  to  give  air  in  the  mid- 
dle of  fine  days,  by  sliding  one  or  more  of  the  lights  a  little  down ; 
especially  when  the  plants  begin  to  push  ;  give  also  moderate  wa- 
tering occasionally  in  mild  sunny  weather,  and  cover  the  glasses  in 
cold  nights  with  mats. 

In  three  or  four  weeks,  when  the  heat  begins  to  decrease  considera- 
bly, it  must  be  renewed,  either  by  entire  fresh  dung,  or  if  new  dung  is 
scarce,  by  shaking  up  the  old,  taking  the  worst  away,  and  mix  the 
remainder  with  a  due  quantity  of  new,  working  the  whole  again  in 
a  pile  close  against  the  back  and  ends  as  before,  which  work  must 
be  repeated  every  three  weeks  or  month,  or  as  often  as  you  shall 
see  occasion  ;  for  the  heat  must  be  constatly  preserved  to  a  regular 
brisk  temperature.  ^ 

A  frame  of  the  above  construction  may  be  appropriated  entirely 
for  fruit  trees,  planting  them  in  a  border  prepared  within  the  frame 
against  the  back  part,  and  trained  in  the  manner  of  wall-trees  to  a 
trillis,  ranged  five  or  six  inches  from  the  back  erection ;  in  which 
may  be  planted  early  dwarf-cherries,  peaches,  nectarines,  apricots, 
grapes,  figs,  currants,  &c.  so  may  be  worked  by.  dung-heat  against 
the  back  of  the  fi*ame  as  above  directed  ;  begiilning  in  February, 
and  continuing  the  glasses  on,  as  well  as  support  the  dung-heat 
until  May ;  and  there  is  no  doubt,  with  good  management,  but  that 
tlie  different  sorts  of  fruit  may  be  brought  to  perfection  early. 

But  a  dung-heat  Forcing  Frame  may  be  constructed  of  more  ca^ 
padous  dimensions,  to  admit  of  making  a  substantial  hot-bed  of 
dung  internally,  both  to  produce  an  increased  degree  of  heat,  and 
wherein  to  plunge  pots  of  several  sorts  of  flowering  and  esculent 
plants  to  bring  them  foi*ward  in  growth,  being  assisted  also  with  a 
lining  of  hot  dung  applied  to  the  exterior  of  the  back  part  of  the 
Frame,  as  explained  in  the  foregoing :  and  for  the  internal  hot-bed 
should  form  a  botom  pit  of  proper  width,  length,  and  depth,  making 
the  bed  therein  a  yard  depth  of  good  hot  dung,  covering  the  top 
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witli  light  dry  earth,  or  old,  or  new  tan-bark,  six  or  eight  inches 
thick,  in  which  to  plunge  the  pots  of  flowei's,  or  those  of  early 
esculents,  such  as  kidney-beans,  peas,  srawberries,  sallading,  &c. 

By  Bark-bed  Aear....Th]s  kind  of  forcing  frame,  or  rather  forcing- 
house,  is  worked  by  aid  of  a  tanner's  bark  hot-bed,  formed  in  a 
pit  within-side  the  whole  length. 

This  frame  may  be  formed  either  of  wood  or  brick-work,  and 
fronted,  &c.  with  sashes  of  glass  Uke  the  former ;  the  length  may 
be  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  feet,  or  more ;  eight  or  ten  wide,  and  six  or 
eight  high :  and  may  be  constructed  either  nearly  like  the  dung- 
heat  frame,  six  or  eight  feet  high  behind,  and  one  in  front,  the  ends 
conformable,  and  sloping  frames  of  glass-work  raised  from  the 
front,  sloping  either  quite  to  the  top  of  the  back-wall,  or  to  incline 
only  about  one  half  towards  that  part,  meeting  a  covered  roof  at  top^ 
half  way,  which  should  be  raised  high  enough  in  front  to  throw  the 
water  off  behind,  as  well  as  to  admit  as  much  sun  as  possible  to 
every  part  of  the  frame ;  or  it  may  be  constructed  with  an  upright 
front  of  glass,  head  high,  and  a  sloping  roof  of  glass  work,  ranging 
from  the  upright  front  to  the  top  of  the  back  wall,  which  is  rather 
the  most  eligible  form,  both  for  convenience  and  benefit  of  the 
plants ;  either  of  which  constructions  may  be  erected  detached,  or 
against  a  south  wall  already  built,  which  will  serve  for  the  back^ 
and  save  some  expence  ;  the  ends  may  either  be  of  wood  or  brick^ 
and  the  glass-work  in  every  part  should  be  made  to  move  on  and  ofT, 
as  well  as  to  sUde  backward  and  forward  to  give  air,  and  to  do  other 
necessary  work ;  and  at  one  end,  near  the  back  wall,  may  be  a  door 
to  enter  occasionally  ;  and  within-side  must  be  a  pit  for  the  bark- 
bed,  three  feet  deep,  (tart  sunk,  and  the  greater  part  raised,  conti- 
nued the  whole  length  and  width,  except  about  a  foot  and  half  alley 
to  go  in  to  perform  the  necessary  culture,  as  well  as  to  view  and 
gather  the  produce  of  the  different  plants. 

The  pit  within  is  to  be  filled  with  new  tan  any  time  in  winter  or 
spring,  you  intend  to  begin  forcing,  though  January  is  soon  enough, 
and  the  beginninng  of  February  is  not  too  late  ;  the  bark  will  sup- 
port a  growing  heat  three  months,  and  if  then  stirred  up  to  the  bot- 
tom, will  renew  its  heat,  and  continue  it  two  months  longer. 

In  this  frame  may  plunge  in  the  bark -bed  pots  of  roses,  or  any 
other  choice  flowering  shrubs  you  would  force  into  an  early  bloom  $ 
likewise  may  place  pots  of  strawberries  towaixls  the  front  and  top 
glasses ;  and  pots  of  kidney-beans  and  early  dwarf  peas  may  be  placed 
in  any  part  of  (he  frame ;  also  pots  of  dwarf  fruit-trees,  before  men- 
tioned, pots  of  double  pinks,  caraations,  and  any  other  moderate- 
growing  fibrous-rooted  perennials,  as  well  as  any  sorts  of  bul- 
bous or  tuberous-rooted  flowers,  as  narcissuses,  jonquils,  tulipsj 
anemones,  ranunculuses,  hyacinths,  and  various  other  sorts. 

The  heat  of  the  bark-bed  will  effectually  warm  the  earth  and  in- 
ternal air  sufficiently  to  forward  any  sorts  of  hardy  flowers  and 
fruits  to  perfection  at  an  early  season ;  observing,  that,  although 
they  do  not  always  flower  and  fruit  so  abundantly  as  in  the  Ml 
ground,  yet,  if  there  are  but  a  few  of  any  sort,  a  month  or  two  before 
their  natural  season,  tliey,  if  for  sale,  wUl  sufficiently  pay ;  and  if 
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for  private  use,  they  will  always  be  acceptable  as  a  rarity  and  cu" 
riosity  in  the  fkmily. 

Fresh  air  must  be  admitted  in  fine  sunny  days  at  all  opportuni-' 
ties,  by  sliding  some  of  the  glasses  more  or  less  open,  keeping 
them  close  at  night ;  and  in  very  severe  weather,  the  glasses  most 
be  covered  with  mats,  or  closed  with  sliding  shutters  made  for  that 
purpose,  particularly  at  night ;  which  trouble  might  be  avoided  if 
tliere  was  a  fire-flue,  by  which,  heat  could  be  introduced  to  counter- 
act the  extreme  rigour  of  the  frost,  when  necessity  required. 

When  the  heat  of  the  bark  declines  considerably,  do  not  omit 
foi^king  it  over  to  the  bottom  which  will  revive  the  decaying  heat 
six  or  eight  weeks  longer. 

A  bark-heat  forcing-frame,  nearly  of  the  above  dimensions,  might 
be  contrived  entirely  for  forcing  fruit-trees,  having  a  border  within- 
side  along  the  back  wall,  three  or  four  feet  wide :  there  plant  young 
bearing  dwarf  fruit-trees,  of  any  sorts  before  mentioned,  at  six  or 
eight  feet  distance,  in  the  manner  of  wall  or  espalier  trees,  training 
them  also  in  the  same  manner  as  directed  for  the  respective  sorts  in 
their  natural  state  of  growth.  The  bark-pit  should  here  be  almost 
half  sunk ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  February  fill  the  pit  with  new 
tan-bark,  which  will  soon  set  the  trees  into  bloom,  and  will  ripen 
their  fruit  early. 

But  the  most  eligible  general  forcing-frame  for  various  sorts  of 
plants,  is  one  of  the  above  mentioned  construction,  having  also  flues 
for  fire-heat ;  the  walls  must  be  of  brick-work,  having  two  or  three 
returns  of  flues  formed  of  the  same  materials,  i*unning  the  whole 
length  of  the  back  wall  within,  and  one  or  two  along  the  front  and 
ends,  by  which  to  convey  fire-heat  occasionally  in  severe  frosts,  cold 
nights,  and  in  all  \ery  cold  and  intemperate  weather ;  which  will  be 
a  great  improvement  in  very  early  forcing,  so  that  this  kind  of 
frame  will  be  nearly  of  the  plan  of  a  stove  or  hot-house. 

In  default,  however,  of  any  of  the  above  kinds  of  bark-heat  forc- 
ing-frames, one  might  be  effected  by  a  common  bark-pit,  made  in 
any  dry  sheltered  situation,  with  a  brick  wall,  to  any  convenient 
size,  and  cov^ed  with  glass-lights.  This  pit  is  to  be  principally 
above  ground  and^  filled  with  good  fresh  tan  to  the  depth  of  four 
feet,  in  which  you  'may  plunge'  pots  of  roses,  or  any  other  shrubs ; 
any  sort  of  low  herbaceous  flowering  plants,  fibrous,  or  bulbous 
rooted ;  kidney-beans,  strawberries,  &c.  observing  however,  that  in 
severe  frost,  the  wall  of  this  pit  must  be  protected  by  hot-dung, 
leaves,  or  straw,  in  order  to  pi*event  the  frost  penetrating  into  the 
bed,  and  it  must  be  carefully  covered  with  mats  at  night,  and 
even  in  the  day  time  in  very  severe  weather. 

By  J^ire^ieat.,, 'rhis  kind  of  forcing  frame  is  worked  by  actual 
fire,  burned  in  a  fuinace  behind  at  one  end  or  middle,  from  thence 
communicating  the  heat  by  internal  flues  or  funnels,  running  the 
whole  length  of  the  back  wall  in  three  returns,  one  above  another^ 
aud  continued  in  a  flue  round  the  front,  and  the  frame  thus  con- 
structed, is  often  employed  for  ripening  several  of  the  more  valua- 
ble fruit-trees  at  an  early  season;  or  for  forv.'arding  such  to  perfcc- 
tion,  which  do  not  ripen  freely  without  arlificicl  aid. 
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This  frame,  or  forcing  house,  must  be  formed  of  brick-work,  at 
least  the  back  or  main  wall,  for  the  convenience  of  having  fire  and 
flues,  and  the  whole  front,  &c.  must  be  glass,  like  the  other  sorts ; 
the  length  may  be  from  twenty  to  forty  feet,  or  more,  though  one 
fire  will  not  warm  more  than  that  length  ;  the  width  may  be  from 
five  or  six,  to  twelve  or  fifteen  feet,  and  heigh  eight  or  ten.  It  may 
be  contrived  either  of  moderate  width  for  one  row  of  trees  only^ 
to  range  against  the  back  wall ;  or  may  be  capacious  enough  to  have 
a  range  of  trained  walUtrees  behind,  as  just  mentioned,  and  some 
small  half  standards,  ranging  also  from  the  back  to  the  front. 

If  it  is  therefore  intended  to  have  a  narrow  Frame  for  only  a  row 
of  trained  trees  behind,  the  width  from  four  to  five  or  six  feet  is 
sufficient,  having  the  back  or  main  wall  formed  of  brick  or  stone^ 
as  aforesaid,  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  with  several  flues  withinside, 
returned  over  each  other,  running  the  whole  length  of  the  wall  i 
in  the  front  must  be  a  low  wall  a  foot  high,  on  which  to  lay  a  plate 
of  timber,  and  from  which,  are  ranged  glass  frames  or  lights  in  one 
continued  slope  to  the  top  of  the  back  wall,  there  received  into  pro- 
per frame-work ;  but  for  the  greater  convenience,  the  lights  may 
be  in  two  tiers  or  ranges,  an  under  and  upper  tier,  the  upper  range 
made  to  slide  up  and  down  over  the  others,  but  so  as  all  the  glass- 
work  can  be  moved  away  occasionally,  to  admit  the  full  air  to  tlie 
trees  after  the  work  of  forcing  ;  the  whole  bottom-space  within 
this  frame  must  be  of  good  loamy  earth,  or  any  good  garden 
mould,  two  spades  deep,  which  must  be  dug  or  trenched  in  the  com* 
mon  way  ;  then  plant  a  range  of  trees  behind,  towards  the  wall, 
and  two  or  three  yards  asunder,  erecting  a  trellis  behind  tliem, 
upon  which  to  train  the  branches  as  against  a  wall  or  espalier ;  be* 
sides  these  trees,  there  may  be  other  inferior  plants  set  in  the  bor^ 
der  or  in  pots,  in  front  of  the  trees,  as  strawberries,  dwarf  kidney-* 
beans,  dwarf  peas.  Sec.  dwarf  roses,  or  the  like,  that  will  not  rise 
high  enough  to  shade  the  fruit-trees  in  the  back  range. 

A  frame  of  this  construction,  forty  feet  long,  may  be  worked  by 
one  fire  ;  but  if  longer,  two  furnaces  for  fires  will  be  requisite. 

But  to  have  a  more  capacious  Frame  both  for  trained  trees  and 
low  standards,  it  may  be  of  any  length  from  twenty  to  fifty  feet  or 
more,  but  must  be  ten  or  fifteen  feet  wide,  having  an  upright  back 
wall  of  brick  ten  feet  high,  with  flues  as  above  directed,  and  a  low 
wall  in  front  one  or  two  feet  high,  on  which  is  erected  upright  glass** 
work,  four  or  five  feet  perpendicular,  and  from  the  top  of  these,  a 
sloping  roof  of  glass  frames,  continued  to  the  top  of  the  back  wall, 
supported  upon  proper  bearers  three  feet,  or  three  feet  six  inches 
distance,  having  the  top  glasses  in  two  ranges,  an  under  and  upper 
rang^,  as  before  advised,  both  of  which,  and  those  of  the  upright  in 
front,  made  to  slide,  and  move  away  occasionally  :  in  this  frame 
there  will  be  room  to  walk  under  the  glass-work  in  any  part,  and 
there  will  be  also  due  room  for  the  trees,  both  dwarfs  and  low  stand- 
ards ;  and  then  having  the  whole  ground-space  withinside  of  loamy, 
or  other  good  earth,  as  in  the  other  frame,  you  may  plant  your 
trees,  some  in  one  range  against  the  back  wall,  as  peaches,  necta- 
rinesy  apricots,  grapes,  figs,  &c.  six  or  eight  feet  asunder^  erecting 
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a  trellis,  for  training  them  upon ;  and  in  front  of  these  may 
be  planted  rows  of  young  cherries,  both  in  small  standards,  half 
standards,  and  dwarfs ;  the  full  standards  to  have  about  five  feet 
stems,  the  half  standairds  three  or  four,  and  the  dwarfs,  one  or  two 
feet  stems  ;  each  sort,  both  trained  trees  and  standards,  to  be  plan- 
ted when  about  from  three  to  four  or  five  years  old,  as  soon  as  they 
acquire  a  bearing  state,  with  regular  heads  of  two  or  three  feet 
extent,  at  first  planting.  Having  procured  the  trees,  and  the  ground 
ready  for  their  reception,  may  then  plant  one  range  of  the  choicest 
sorts  as  before  noticed,  next  the  back  wall,  two  or  three  yards  asun- 
der, the  others  in  rows  from  back  to  front,  at  six  or  eight  feet  <lis- 
tance,  the  tallest  behind  and  the  lowest  in  front,  at  three  or  four  feet 
distance  in  each  row,  making  each  row  range  against  the  intervals 
of  the  trained  trees  behind ;  or  if  they  are  all  standards  and  half 
standards,  there  will  be  more  room  for  several  sorts  of  smaller 
plants  under  them  ;  and  as  their  branches  will  be  nearer  the  top 
glasses,  it  may  be  of  particular  advantage  ;  and  in  the  intervals  may 
be  planted  some  low  currants,  gooseberries,  raspberries,  strawber- 
ries, dwarf-beans,  kidney-beans,  2cc.  But  a  frame  of  these  dimen- 
sions is  sometimes  planted  entirely  with  standards,  more  particu- 
larly cherries,  as  being  more  moderate  shooters  aiid  soonest  arrive 
to  a  bearing  state,  so  as  to  bear  any  tolerable  quantity  of  fruit ; 
planting  them  five  or  six  feet  distance :  sometimes  standard  plums, 
apricots,  peaches,  and  nectarines  are  also  planted,  and  vines  to  train 
up  under  the  glasses. 

A  Frame  of  these  dimenuons,  twenty-five  feet  long,  may  be 
worked  by  one  fire  ;  but  if  more  than  thirty  feet  in  length,  two 
furnaces  for  fires,  with  each  its  set  of  flues,  will  be  necessary. 

With  respect  to  the  age  of  the  trees  for  both  the  above  kinds  of 
fire-heat  forcing  frames,  they  should  be  from  three  to  four  or  five 
years  old,  with  regular  heads  of  branches,  two  or  three  feet  extent, 
and  just  arrived  at  a  tolerable  bearing  state  ;  no  very  vigorous  shoot- 
ers must  be  admitted,  but  such  only  as  assume  a  moderate  regular 
g^wth,  and  arc  trained  in  the  nursery  until  they  have  acquired  a 
proper  use,  each  as  directed  under  its  respective  head,  whether  as 
wall  trees  or  standards ;  they  are  to  be  transplanted  into  the  Frame 
in  October  or  November  to  remain  for  forcing  ;  but  should  be  per- 
mitted to  have  a  year  or  two's  growth  here  before  you  begin  forcing 
them,  that  they  may  be  firmly  rooted  ;  during  which  time  all  the 
glasses  should  be  entirely  away,  that  the  trees  may  have  the  foil  air 
till  forcing  time  is  neariy  arrived ;  or  may  occasionally  have  trained 
bearing  trees,  oi  small  sizes,  in  pots,  if  they  have  been  in  good 
growth  for  one  season  at  least,  and  so  removed  in  their  said  pots 
mto  the  frame  at  the  proper  season,  as  above. 

In  both  the  above  kinds  of  forcing  frames,  you  may  also  plant 
same  grape-vines  on  the  outside  of  the  front  glasses  in  the  full 
ground,  and  their  stems  trwned  through  holes,  and  conduct  the 
shoots  along  up  the  inude  towards  the  glass-work  to  a  sort  of  sUght 
trellis,  keeping  the  branches  quite  thin  ;  and  Uicy  will  ripen  early 
fruit,  m  great  perfection. 
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The  season  for  beginning  to  make  the  fires  for  forcing  the  trees 
in  either  of  the  above  described  fire-heat  frames^  is  any  time  in  Ja* 
nuary,  though  about  the  middle,  or  towards  the  latter  end  of  that 
month,  or  beginning  of  February,  is,  for  the  general  part,  rather  the 
most  succesaiiil  time  to  begin  the  general  forcing,  to  have  a  good 
crop  ;  for  if  the  trees  ai*e  forced  very  early,  there  will  be  some  (hn* 
ger  of  their  miscarrying  ;  as,  if  they  should  come  into  blossom, 
when  severe  weather  prevails,  that  air  cannot  be  freely  admitted  at 
intervals,  they  seldom  set  any  tolerable  crop  of  fruit ;  thei^efore, 
by  beginning  to  make  the  fires  about  the  time  above  directed,  the 
trees  will  be  in  blossom  about  the  middle  of  February,  when  we 
may  expect  some  fine  sunny  days  for  the  admission  of  a  moderate 
portion,  of  fresh  air,  which  is  essentially  necessary  to  promote  the 
natural  impregnation  of  the  fruit,  and  improve  its  free  growth  ;  for 
if  kept  too  close,  they  are  apt  to  drop  oft'  in  their  infant  state. 

The  fires  are  to  be  lighted  in  the  furnace  every  afternoon  about 
four  or  five  o'clock,  and  if  kept  burning  till  ten  or  twelve,  it  will  suf- 
ficiently heat  the  flues  to  warm  the  internal  air  of  the  house  till 
next  morning,  when,  if  veiy  cold,  frosty,  or  cloudy  damp  weather^ 
a  moderate  fire  may  also  be  made  occasionally  ;  and  by  no  means 
force  the  trees  too  much,  for  a  moderate  warmth  will  prove  the 
most  successfiil ;  and  thus  continue  the  fires  occasionally  till  towards 
the  latter  end  of  April,  but  less  in  propprtion  as  the  weather  grows 
warmer. 

Fresh  air  must  be  occasionally  admitted  in  fine  days,  by  sliding 
some  of  the  glasses  a  little  open,  and,  as  the  trees  advance  to  blos- 
som and  fruit,  the  days  grow  longer,  and  the  power  of  the  sun 
greater,  allow  a  greater  proportion  of  air  accordingly.  Likewise 
give  frequent  waterings  to  the  borders. 

Thus  your  trees  will  be  in  full  blossom  in  February,  and  some 
will  ripen  fruit  in  April,  particularly  cherries,  and  strawbemes  ; 
you  may  also  expect  early  apricots,  peaches,  and  nectarines  in 
May,  and  plums  and  early  grapes  in  June. 

After  the  fruit  of  the  different  sorts  are  all  gathered,  the  glasses 
should  be  taken  entirely  away,  that  the  traes  may  have  the  full  air 
during  summer  ;  and  in  December  they  should  be  placed  upon  the 
frame  again,  ready  for  forcing  in  January. 

With  respect  to  pruning  the  trained  trees,  that  is  those  that  are 
trained  as  wall-trees  against  the  trellis.  Sec.  they  are  to  be  pruned 
and  trained  every  summer  and  autumn,  each  sort  according  to  its 
kind,  as  other  wall  trees,  and  as  directed  under  all  their  respective 
articles ;  and  as  to  the  standards,  their  requisite  pruning  is  princi- 
pally in  autumn,  to  cut  out  any  irregular  g^wth,  and  thinning  out 
any  crowding  shoots,  for  the  branches  must  be  kept  thin  and  regular, 
clear  of  each  other,  six  or  eight  inches  distance ;  and  any  stragglers 
which  extend  in  length  considerably,  should  be  reduced  to  oi^er  ; 
and  as  the  branches  in  general  become  so  long,  as  to  press  against 
the  glasses,  or  spread  too  much,  they  should  also  be  reduced  a  little, 
to  preserve  them  within  due  compass,  obserring  always,  when 
shortening  the  standards,  it  is  necessary  to  cut  to  a  bud  situated  on 
the  outside  of  tlie  shoot  or  branch,  making  the  cut  on  the  inside. 
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Every  autumn,  after  pruning  the  trees,  the  borders  must  be  dig- 
ged carefully  one  spade  deep. 

It  must  be  remarked,  that  the  trees  in  these  frames,  or  houses, 
if  annually  forced,  are  not  so  durable  nor  plentiful  bearers,  as  those 
in  the  full  air  ;  therefore,  when  you  shall  see  any  become  weak, 
sicMy,  or  bad  bearers,  others  should  be  ready  in  training,  or  pro- 
cured from  the  nurseries,  to  plant  in  their  stead  ;  and  in  this  no 
time  should  be  lost. 

But  to  continue  the  same  trees  more  effectually  in  health,  and  in 
a  bearing  state,  some  have  a  double  portion  of  walling  and  framing 
planted,  but  more  particularly  that  of  the  first  described  fire-heat 
frame,  which  is  sometimes  contrived  to  move  or  slide  along  from 
one  place  to  another,  for  one  frame-work  and  glasses  to  serve  two 
portions  of  walling,  so  that  being  alternately  worked,  one  part  one 
year,  the  other  the  year  after,  each  portion  of  trees  will  have  a 
year  of  rest  in  their  natural  growth,  and  will  succeed  each  other  in 
due  order  for  forcing,  whereby  the  health  and  vigour  of  the  trees 
will  be  better  supported,  and  each  year  a  greater  crop  of  fruit  may 
))e  expected,  tlian  if  the  same  trees  were  successively  forced  every 
year. 

Hot-walls  are  ranges  of  brick  or  stone  walling,  fronted  with  glass* 
work,  inclosing  a  space  of  several  feet  width,  and  furnished  with  in- 
ternal fire-flues,  &c.  wholly  for  forcing  fruit-trees  to  early  produc- 
tion. 

These  hot-walls  or  fii*e-walls  generally  range  east  and  west,  to 
front  the  full  sun  ;  having  the  sunny  or  south-side  defended  with  a 
frame-work  of  glass  ;  the  whole  length  and  height  inclosing  a 
space,  either  of  but  moderate  width,  four  or  five  to  tax  or  eight  feet, 
for  one  row  of  trees  behind,  trained  in  the  wall-tree  order,  and  ex- 
tended twenty  or  thirty,  to  forty,  fifty,  or  a  hundred  feet  length  ;  or 
of  more  capacious  width  of  ten,  twelve,  to  fifteen  feet  and  moderata 
length)  in  the  forcing-house  manner,  to  admit  of  a  range  of  ti*ained 
tre^  behind)  and  others  of  lower  growth  forward ;  and,  in  either  or 
both  of  which,  having  internal  flues  for  fire-heat  next  the  main 
wall,  and  continued  round  along  towards  the  front,  or  sometimes 
ranged  longitudinally  along  the  middle  space,  if  no  bark-pit  is  al- 
lotted in  that  part,  for  a  bark-bed.  Sec.  as  some  of  these  departmentSt 
under  the  denomination  of  hot-walls,  have  the  front  inclosure  of 
fflass-work)  of  sufficient  height  to  admit  of  forming  an  internal  pit, 
four,  to  five  or  six  feet  wide,  the  length  of  the  erection  ;  in  which 
to  make  a  barkfbed,  or  sometimes  a  dung  hot-bed,  or  occasionally 
dung  below,  and  tBnfbark  above,  to  assist,  in  conjunction  with  the 
fire  heat  of  the  flues,  in  warming  the  internal  air ;  and  each  departr 
ment,  it  either  methodj  has  a  border  of  good  mellow,  loamy,  or 
other  substantial  fertile  earth,  of  proper  width  next  the  main 
wall,  in  which  to  plant  the  requisite  sorts  of  trees ;  or,  where  no 
bark-bed,  the  whole  bottom  space  is  of  good  earth,  either  a  narrow 
inclosure  of  glass  of  four  to  five  or  six  feet,  to  have  only  a  range  of 
trees  next  the  wall,  the  trees  trained  as  walL-trees,  or  espaliers  ;  or 
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if  a  wider  compartment^  have  wall-trees  behind^  trained  to  the 
height  of  the  wall,  and  others  trained  in  lower  growth,  in  the  internal 
space  forward,  either  ctfialier-waysy  or  as  small  dwarf-standards,  or 
sometimes  as  horizontal  dwarfs. 

But  it  should  be  observed,  that  when  of  wide  dimensions  either 
to  admit  of  a  bark-pit,  or  having  the  whole  internal  bottom  space 
of  earth,  with  trees  against  the  wall,  and  others  planted  forward  be- 
tween these  and  the  glasses,  may  properly  be  considered  as  forcing 
houses. 

And  hot-walls  may  be  considered  principally  such  as  have  nar- 
rower inclosures  of  glass,  four  to  five  or  six  feet  width,  containing 
only  one  rang^  of  trees,  trained  towards  the  wall  upon  trellis- 
work,  if  a  range  of  flues  immediately  next  the  wall  ;  but  if  all  the 
flues  are  ranged  forward,  the  trees  can  be  trained  close  to  the  wall. 

But  as  the  hot-walls  and  forcing -houses  are  nearly  similar,  in 
their  construction,  use,  and  general  management,  to  forcing-frames 
explained  under  that  head,  shall  refer  to  the  said  article  for  the 
general  explanation. 

Vinerie9. 

Various  buildings  have  been  contrived,  to  effect  the  ripening  of 
the  more  choice  kinds  of  late  grapes,  which  cannot  be  elfected  in 
the  open  ground,  as  likewise  to  force  the  earlier  sorts,  so  as  to  have 
them  fit  for  the  table  in  May,  June,  and  July.  The  constructions 
of  these  kinds  of  buildings  are  different,  though  all  answering 
the  same  purpose  :  some  are  constructed  with  flues  ranging  within 
the  wall  where  the  vines  are  trained  up ;  but  as  the  vines  would 
receive  more  heat  at  times  by  being  closer  to  the  wall  than  is  pro- 
per, a  lattice  work  is  generally  detached  therefrom,  to  which  the 
branches  are  trained,  and  the  whole  is  covered  with  a  range  of 
sloping  glass;  but,  the  more  common  method  is,  to  train  them 
under  the  sloping  glasses  of  the  hot-house,  or  other  similarly  con- 
atructed  stoves,  or  forcing-frames ;  in  such  placet  the  vines  are 
generally  planted  close  to  the  outside,  and  introduced  through 
holes  contrived  for  the  purpose  in  the  upright  timbers  of  the  front* 
lights,  as  low  down  as  can  conveniently  be  done. 

In  some  vineries  the  vines  are  planted  near  the  fronty  in  the 
inside,  and  trained  up  to  neat  trellis's  made  for  that  purpose  close 
under  the  roof  or  sloping  glasses. 

SOUTHERir    STATES. 

In  the  southern  states,  especially  such  of  them  as  have  not  se- 
vere winter  frosts,  you  may  plant  apple,  pear,  peach,  nectarine,  apricot, 
cherry,  and  plum  trees,  both  for  espaliers  and  standards :  plant  also 
almonds,  quinces,  gooseberries,  currants,  raspberries,  and  every 
other  kind  of  hardy  fruit-bearing  trees  and  shrubs,  which  are  usual- 
ly planted  either  in  the  fruit-garden  or  orchard. 

You  may  also  prune  each  and  every  of  the  above  kinds,  according 
to  the  directioos  given  in  this  months  March^  and  October  ;  and  in 
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the  two  last  months^  you  will  find  ample  instructions,  both  for  pre- 
paring the  ground,  and  planting  the  various  kinds  of  fruit-trees 
above  mentioned. 


THE  ORCHARD. 


THE  Orchard  is  a  department  consigned  entirely  to  the  growth  of 
standard  fiiiit-trees,  for  furnishing  a  large  supply  of  the  most  useful 
kinds  of  fruit ;  in  which  you  may  have  as  standards,  apple,  pear, 
plum,  cherry,  peach,  apricot,  quince,  almond,  and  nectarine  trees  ; 
also  mulberries,  filberts,  medlars,  and  berberries ;  Spanish  chesnuts, 
and  English  walnuts  ;  which  two  latter,  are  more  particularly  appli* 
cable  for  the  boundaries  of  large  orchards,  in  which  they  will  screen 
the  other  trees,  from  impetuous  winds  and  cold  blasts,  all  of  which 
are  to  be  arranged  in  rows,  at  the  distances  directed  in  March  and 
October  i  in  which  months  you  will  find  ample  directions  for  raising, 
propagating,  and  planting,  the  various  kinds  of  fruit-trees,  necessary 
for  all  the  .departments. 

But  sometimes.  Orchards  consist  entirely  gf  apple  trees,  particu- 
larly when  apples  are  wanted  in  large  quantities,  for  cyder,  or  whis- 
key-making ;  and  sometimes  whole  orchards  of  very  considerable 
extent,  of  peach  trees,  when  the  fruit  is  designed  for  distillation ; 
likewise  entire  orchards  of  cherry  trees,  but  particularly  within  a 
moderate  distance  of  large  cities  and  towns,  where  sale  can  be  ob- 
tained for  the  fruit ;  pear  orchards  are  also  extensive  where  people 
are  in  the  habit  of  making  perry. 

A  geneitd  orchard,  however,  composed  of  all  the  before  mention- 
ed fruit-trees,  should  consist  of  atreble  or  more  proportion  of  apple 
and  peach  trees,  because  they  are  considerably  the  most  usefol  fi*uits» 
particularly  the  former;  as  they,  exclusive  of  their  use  in  distilling 
and  cyder-making,  may  be  continued  for  table  use,  in  the  different 
9prts»  the  whole  year  round. 

The  utility  <{f  a  general  Orchard,  or  Orchards,  both  for  private  use 
■nd  profit,  stored  with  the  various  sorts  of  fruit-traes,  must  be  very 
mat ;  as  well  as  afford  infinite  pleasure  from  the  delightful  appear- 
imce  it  makes  from  early  spring,  till  late  in  autumn :  in  spring  the 
various  trees  in  blossom  are  highly  ornamental ;  in  summer  the 
pleasure  is  heightened,  by  observmg  the  various  fruits  advancingto 
perfection ;  and  as  the  season  advances,  the  mature  growth  of  the 
different  sorts  arriving  to  perfection  in  regular  succession,  from  Maj 
until  the  eod  of  October^  must  afford  great  delight,  a«  well  as  profit. 

But  the  qiiafortune  is,  that  too  frequently  after  orchards  are 
piynfr^Nfi  and  fenced,  they  have  seldom  any  more  care  bestowed  upoii 
them.  Boughs  are  suffei*ed  to  hang  dangling  to  the  groundf  thdr 
i|^H>  gre  so  loaded  with  wood  as  to  be  almost  impervious  to  sun 
and  air,  and  they  are  left  to  be  exhausted  by  moss,  and  injured  by 

By  a  redundancy  of  wood,  the  roots  are  exhausted  uoprofitably, 
the  bearing  wood  is  robbed  of  part  of  its  sustenance,  and  the  naturpi 
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life  of  the  tree  unnecessarily  shortened ;  whilst  the  superfluous  wood 
endangers  the  tree^  by  giving;  the  winds  an  additional  power  over  ity 
and  is  injurious  to  the  bearing  wood,  by  retaining  the  damps,  and 
preventing  a  due  circulation  of  air. 

The  outer  branches  only,  are  able  to  produce  fruit  property ;  every 
inner  and  underling  branch  ought  therefore  to  be  removed.  It  is 
common  to  see  fruit-trees  with  two  or  three  tiers  of  boughs 
pressing  so  hard  upon  one  another,  with  their  twigs  so  intimately 
interwoven,  that  a  small  biixi  can  scarcely  creep  in  among  them. 
Trees  thus  neglected,  acquire,  from  want  of  due  ventilation,  a 
stinted  habit,  and  the  fruit  becomes  of  a  crude  inferior  quality. 

The  trees  are  very  often  almost  entirely  subdued  by  moss,  which 
kills  many,  and  injures  others  so  much,  that  they  are  only  an  incum- 
brance to  the  ground,  and  a  disgrace  to  the  country.  This  evil 
may  easily  be  checked,  by  scraping  and  rubbing  off  the  moss  at 
tliis  season  of  the  year,  with  a  rounded  iron  scraper,  8cc.  when  men 
have  little  else  to  employ  them ;  and  only  seek  work,  in  idle  expoi- 
uve,  and  unprofitable  amusements.  Di*aining  the  land,  if  too  re« 
tentive  of  moisture,  will  sometimes  prevent  or  cure  moss :  or  dig- 
ging round  the  trees  on  the  approach  of  winter,  or  in  spring,  and 
bringing  fresh  mould,  or  the  scouring  of  ponds  and  roads,  or  the 
rubbish  of  old  walls,  well  prepared  and  pulverized,  and  laid  round 
them.  Whatever  contributes  to  the  health  of  the  tree,  will  cure» 
or  in  some  degree  mitigate,  this  and  other  diseases. 

The  above  considerations  ought  to  induce  to  an  examination  of 
your  standard  apple,  pear,  plum  and  cherry  trees,  &c.  and  where 
found  necessary,  to  thin  their  branches,  scrape  and  rub  off  moss, 
cut  off  all  dead,  or  irregularly  placed  limbs  kod  branches ;  and  also 
ary  luxuriant  unfruitful  shoots,  and  such  branches  as  appear  to  be 
in  a  deca,ying  or  cankery  state  ;  all  of  which,  must  be  cut  off  eioec 
to  where  they  were  produced,  or  to  some  healthy  leading  branch, 
or  shoot  ;ybr  the  bark  cannot  g^row  over  a  atum/ij  because  there  is  no 
power  to  draw  the  sap  that  way ;  for  which  reason,  always  cut  rather 
a  little  within  the  wood. 

Smooth  the  cut  parts,  and  if  the  amputations  are  large,  apply 
thereto,  a  light  covering  of  the  medicated  tary  below  mentioned ; 
which  is  to  be  laid  on  with  a  painting  brush  :  if  under  an  inch  in 
diameter,  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  go  to  that  trouble,  for  such 
when  well  pruned,  will  heal  and  cover  freely. 

Be  particular  to  use  a  saw  in  taking  off  all  the  limbs  and  branches 
that  are  too  large  for  the  knife,  and  smooth  the  cut  parts  with 
either  your  pruning  knife,  or  a  neat  draw*knife,  which  answers  better, 
for  large  amputations. 

The  medicated  tary  is  composed  of  half  an  ounce  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate, reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  and  then  put  into  a  three  pint  earthen 
pipkin,  with  about  half  a  gill  of  gin,  or  other  spirit,  stirred  well 
together,  and  the  sublimate  thus  disolved.  The  pipkin  must  then 
be  filled  by  degrees  with  common  tar,  and  constantly  stirred  till  the 
mixture  is  intimately  blended.  This  quantity  will  be  sufficient  for 
two  hundred  trees.  Being  of  a  very  poisonous  nature,  it  should  not 
be  suffered  to  lie  carelessly  about  the  house.  The  sublimate  dis- 
solves better,  when  united  with  the  same  quantity  of  the  spirit  of 
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hartshorn,  or  of  sal  ammoniac.  This  mixture  being  apt  to  run, 
consistency  may  be  given  it,  by  mixing  it  with  either  pounded  chalk, 
or  whiting. 

The  above  composition  will  be  found  eminently  useful,  as  no  worm 
of  any  kihd,  can  live  near  its  influence,  and  no  evil  whatever  will 
arise  to  the  trees  fr*m  its  poisonous  quality ;  it  yields  to  the  growth 
of  the  bark,  and  affords  a  complete  protection  to  the  parts  against 
the  influence  of  the  weather. 

A  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  made  as  directed  under  the 
head  Orchard  next  month,  will  be  found  the  most  effectual  wash,  that 
can  be  applied  to  peach  and  other  trees,  for  the  destruction  of  the 
worm  which  so  generally  annoys  them. 

Those  who  wish  to  apply  Forsythe's,  or  Barnes's  compositions, 
will  find  instructions,  both  for  making  and  applying  them,  under 
the  head  Orchard  in  March, 

When  pruning  is  judiciously  done,  fruit-trees  will  come  into 
bearing  sooner,  produce  more  abundantly,  and  continue  in  vigour 
for  nearly  double  their  common  age.  No  branch  of  your  orchard 
trees  should  ever  be  shortened,  unless  for  the  figure  of  the  tree  or 
the  reasbns  before  mentioned,  and  then,  it  should  be  taken  ofl*  r/o«^, 
as  before  observed,  to  where  it  was  produced,  or  to  a  leading  shoot. 
The  more  the  range  of  branches  shoot  circularly,  a  little  inclining 
upwards,  the  more  equally  will  die  sap  be  destributed,  and  the  bet' 
ter  will  the  tree  bear.  The  ranges  of  branches  should  not  be  too 
near  each  other,  that  the  fruit  and  leaves  should  all  have  their  full 
share  of  sun  ;  and  where  it  suits,  the  middle  of  the  tree^should  be  so 
free  from  wood,  that  no  branch  crosses  another,  but  all  the  extrc 
meties  point  upwards. 

If  any  of  your  particularly  valuable  fruit-trees,  arc  partly  decays 
ed,  or  in  a  bad  state  of  health,  and  that  you  wish  to  attempt  .their 
restoration,  by  judicious  pruning,  and  the  application  of  good  com- 
position ;  you  must  defer  it  till  March,  or  when  the  sap  begins  to 
ascend  in  spring  ;  which  will  be  manifest  by  tlic  swelling  of  their 
buds ;  then  prune  them,  and  apply  the  composition  as  directed  in 
MtrchM 

I  am  not  an  advocate  for  much  doctoring  with  old  decayed  or  sickly 
trees,  but  the  reverse  ;  therefore  recommend  as  the  most  preferable 
way,  to  replace  such,  with  young  healthy  trees,  so  soon  as  they 
show  strong  symptoms  of  decay.  Whenever  you  meet  with  a  tree^ 
the  fruit  of  which  you  esteem,  propagate  it  immediately  whilst  in 
healthyby  budding  or  grafting,  8cc.  and  if  it  should  afterwards  get  into 
a  declined  state,  replace  it  with  one  of  the  same,  or  some  other 
good  kind.  Never  propagate  from  a  sickly  tree,  if  you  can  well 
avoid  it;  for  its  disorder  will  be  carried  with  the  buds  or  grafts,  and 
in  all  probability  will  ultimately  work  their  destruction. 

For  the  method  of  propagating  fruit-trees,  &c.  by  budcting  or 
inoculation^  see  the  Mtrsery  in  JWy. 
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THE  VINEYARD, 

AN  in£int  institution  of  such  important  national  utility  as  the 
cultivation  of  the  VINE,  merits  the  attention  and  support  of  every 
lover  of  his  country.  The  practicability  of  producing  IViney  in  the 
United  States,  cannot  be  doubted  ;  the  experiment  has  been  made 
successfully,  in  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  and  South-Carolina : 
nothing  is  now  wanting,  but  the  liberal  and  spirited  exertions  of  the 
citizens,  to  carry  it  to  such  perfection,  especially  in  the  middle  and 
southern  states  ;  as  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  to  produce  a 
sufficient  supply  for  home  consumption,  and  in  time,  a  large  quan- 
tity for  exportation. 

JVbrk  to  be  done  in  the  Vineyard, 

In  severe  Weather,  when  other  work  cannot  be  performed,  pre- 
pare poles  for  the  support  of  the  vines ;  these,  for  sake  of  durabili- 
ty, ought  to  be  made  of  red  cedar,  white  oak,  or  chcsnut,  split  and 
seasoned,  and  to  be  made  one  inch  and  a  half,  or  two  inches  square, 
and  six  and  a  half,  or  seven  feet  long  ;  pointed  at  the  lower  end, 
and  if  that  part  which  is  to  be  inserted  in  the  ground,  and  about 
three  inches  above  it,  say  fifteen  inches,  be  dipped  in  boiling  pilch, 
it  will  be  of  considerable  advantage  ;  if  this  is  not  convenient,  let 
that  part  be  slightly  scorched  in  the  fire,  which  will  prevent  their 
rotting,  so  soon  as  they  otherwise  would.  Round  poles,  such  as 
are  used  for  hoops,  of  about  two  inches  diameter  will  do,  but  these 
Boon  rot,  and  will  require  to  be  replaced,  every  two  or  three  years  ; 
"when  the  former  would  last,  if  made  of  the  heart  of  well  grown 
timber,  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  Sticks  of  four  or  five  feet  long, 
may  also  be  made,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  young  vines,  dur- 
ing the  first  and  second  years  of  their  growth  ;  after  which  they  are 
lobe  taken  away  to  answer  a  similar  purpose,  and  replaced  with  the 
tall  poles  ;  those  may  be  made  one  inch  and  a  quarter  square^  point- 
ed, and  dipped  in  pitch  as  above. 

You  may  also  at  this  season  cart  manure  into  the  vineyard,  and 
spread  it  as  directed  in  February^  repair  old  fences,  and  prepare  posts 
and  rails,  or  boards,  for  new  ones  ;  examine  your  ploughs,  harrows, 
spadesy  shovels,  hoes,  mattocks,  and  all  your  other  tools,  and  have 
such  as  need  it  repaired ;  purchase  any  new  tools  that  may  be  wan- 
ted, and  have  all  your  necessaries  in  readiness  for  the  opening  of  the 
spring. 

In  such  of  the  southern  states,  as  have  mild  winters,  and  early 
Vegetation,  vines  may  now  be  pruned,  as  directed  under  the  head 
Vineyard  in  February,  but  with  them,  November  would  be  a  much 
more  eligible  time  for  this  work.  In  the  middle  states  you  must 
defer  the  pruning  of  vines,  to  the  last  week  or  ten  days  in  February, 
not  later,  except  in  extremely  severe  weather,  but  on  no^  account 
later  than  the  first  week  of  March,  for  soon  after  that  period,  the 
sap  begins  to  ascend,  after  which,  were  you  to  prune  them,  they 
would  bleed  so  copiously  from  where  the  wounds  v.crc  inflicted,  aa 
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to  g^rcatly  exhaust  and  injure  them,  and  even  totally  to  destroy  some. 
In  |he  eastern  states  this  work  may  be  done  between  the  first  and 
tenth  of  March,  according  as  the  spring  may  be  early  or  late,  ob- 
serving that  it  is  saft.r  to  prune  too  early  than  too  late. 

Under  the  head  Vineyard  in  March,  you  will  find  general  instructions 
for  the  different  methods  of  propagating,  and  cultivating  the  vine; 
both  as  espaliers,  and  in  the  field  way ;  likewise  concise  descriptions 
of  the  various  kinds  which  have  been  generally  cultivated,  either 
for  table  use,  or  making  wine.;  and  also,  observations  on  the  kinds 
most  likely  to  succeed  in  tlie  various  parts  of  the  Union. 


THE  NURSERY. 


THOUGH  this  is  not  a  period,  in  which  much  business  can  be 
done  in  the  Nursery,  especially  in  the  middle  and  eastern  states ; 
it  may  be  well  to  call  attention,  to  that  eminently  useful  depart- 
ment ;  in  order,  that  those  who  have  not  yet  attempted  it,  may  have 
time  to  consider  of  its  utility,  and  be  determined,  when  the  season 
arrives  in  which  it  can  be  commenced. 

The  many  advantages,  which  every  lover  of  improvement  and 
planting,  may  derive  from  having  a  Nursery  of  his  own,  especially, 
in  such  a  country  as  this ;  where  public  nurseries  are  so  scarce, 
and  frequently  so  remote,  as  to  render  it  extremely  inconvenient 
to  procure  such  trees  as  may  be  wanted,.. ..the  expences  of  transpor- 
tation to  a  considerable  distance,....the  length  of  time  the  trees  have 
to  be  out  of  ground  and  the  consequent  uncertainty  of  tlieir  growth, 
....the  hazard  of  procuring  the  intended,  or  even  good  kinds ;  ex- 
cept the  proprietors,  are  men  of  experience,  knowlege,  and  in- 
tegrity ;  are  strong  inducements,  to  the  establishing  small  and  con- 
venient Nurseries ;  in  which,  the  owners  may  raise  such  kinds  of 
fruit,  and  forest  trees,  ornamental  slirubs,  and  other  plants  as  may 
be  pleasing  and  profitable  to  tliemselvcs,  useful  to  posterity,  and 
ornamental  to  the  country. 

The  raising  of  thorn-quicks,  and  other  plants,  suitable  for  making 
live  hedges ;  ought  also,  to  command  attention ;  especially,  in  such 
parts  of  the  Union,  as  timber  is  getting  scarce  and  dear  in ;  the 
planting,  and  establishing  of  such  hedges,  must  ultimately  be  re- 
sorted to,  and  the  sooner  it  is  commenced,  the  better. 

Conscious  of  the  great  utility  of  such  establishments,  I  shall  in 
the  course  of  this  work  give  such  ample,  and  minute  instructions, 
for  the  raising,  and  propagation  of  fruit  and  forest  tixres,  ornamental 
trees  and  shrubs,  thorn-quicks  Sec.  &c,  as  may  lead  the  most  inex- 
perienced persons,  to  a  complete  knowlege  of  the  business ;  which 
maybe  pursued  upon  a  small,  or  a  more  extensive  scale,  as  it  suits. 

In  the  Nurseiy,  may  also  be  raised,  all  sorts  of  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  ;  both  fibrous,  bulbous,  and  tuberous-rooted  ;  for  adorning 
the  fiower-gurdcn,  pleasure- ground,  and  to  plant  for  medical  use,  &c. 
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Extent  J  Soily  and  Situation^  Isfc. 

With  respect  to  the  proper  extent,  or  dimensions  of  a  Nursery, 
whether  for  private  use  or  public  supply,  it  must  be  according  to 
the  quantity  of  plants  required,  or  the  demand  for  sale  :  if  for  pri- 
vate use,  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  acre  or  more,  may  be  sufficient, 
which  must  be  regulated  according  to  the  extent  of  gaixlen-ground, 
and  plantations  it  is  required  to  supply  ;  and  if  for  a  public  nursery, 
for  any  general  cultivation,  not  less  than  three  or  four  acres  of  land, 
will  be  worth  occupying  as  such,  and  from  that,  to  fifteen  or  twenty 
acres,  or  more,  may  be  requisite  according  to  the  demand. 

With  respect  to  soil  for  a  nursery,  the  nature  and  quality  of  this, 
requires  particular  attention  :  it  ought  to  be  naturally  good,  for  at 
least  one  full  spade  deep,  or  if  more,  the  better  ;  always  prefer  a 
loamy  soil,  of  a  moderately  light  temperament,  which  cannot  na- 
iurall'j  be  too  good,  notwithstanding  what  some  advance  to  the  con- 
trary ;  even  though  the  trees,  should  afterwards  be  removed  into  a 
poorer  soil.  Reai^on  teaches,  that  young  trees  growing  vigorously 
and  freely  in  a  good  soil,  will  form  numerous  and  healthy  roots,  and 
when  they  cora-o  to  be  afterwards  planted  in  worse  land,  they  will  be 
able,  from  the  strength  of  their  constitution,  and  multiplicity  of 
roots,  to  feed  themselves  freely  with  coarser  food.  On  the  con- 
trary, young  trees  raised  upon  poor  land,  by  having  their  vessels 
contracted,  and  their  outward  bark  mossy  and  diseased,  will  be  along 
time,  even  after  being  removed  into  a  rich  soil,  before  they  attain  to 
a  vigorous  state.  If  the  roots  of  the  young  plants  have  not  a  good 
soil,  or  sufficient  room  to  strike  in^  there  will  be  little  hope  of  their 
furnishing  themselves  with  that  ample  stock  of  roots  and  fibres, 
which  is  necessary  to  a  good  plant,  and,  with  which  every  young 
tree  ought  to  be  well  furnished^  when  removed  for  final  transplan- 
tation. 

Most  of  the  authors  who  have  written  on  the  kind  of  soil  most 
suitable  for  a  Nursery,  have  differed  in  their  opinions,  even  so  far  as 
to  be  almost  quite  contradictory  to  one  another,  and  the  common 
opinion,  is  in  favour  of  the  soil  being  the  same,  nearly  similar,  or 
rather  worse,  than  that  into  which  the  trees  are  to  be  finally  plant- 
ed ;  but  this  is  setting  out  upon  a  very  wrong  principle  ;  for,  were 
a  nursery  to  be  established  on  a  poor  gravel,  or  stiff  clay,  the  plants 
raised  on  such,  would  be  poor,  small,  hide-bound,  starved  thingSjVery 
unitt  for  planting  in  any  land. 

If  an  animal  was  to  be  only  half  fed,  from  its  first  having  life,  for 
one  year  ;  1  believe  that  such  would  never  grow  to  be  of  a  large 
size  of  its  kind,  if  afterwards  it  was  put  into  better  keeping  ;  but 
suppose  it  was  put  to  harder  fare,  it  would  certainly  make  a  poor 
figure.  If  this  same  animal  had  been  moderately  fed  for  one  year, 
and  then  put  into  worse  feeding,  it  would  have  made  a  better  beast. 

Some  will  say,  that  these  observations  are  unnecessary,  as  the 
ground  in  \;;h\ch/i'uit'trees  are  generally  planted,  is  for  ^e  most 
part  good}  being  paiticularly  selected  for  that  pui*pose)  and  that  a 
soil  similar  thereto  will  do  very  well ;  granted,  provided  the  grousd 
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be  naturally  good  ;  but  if  these  people  had  a  large  extent  of  poor 
gravelly  soil,  or  stiff  clay,  to  plant  with  forest  of  oi*namentaI  trees^ 
live  hedges,  &c.  would  they  seek  out  a  similar  spot  for  a  nursery, 
to  raise  plants  for  planting  the  same  ?  If  so,  they  would  discover 
their  mistake  when  too  late.  This  is  the  error  I  wish  to  correct, 
being  very  desirous,  that  every  attempt  towards  this  kind  of  im« 
provement,  should  prove  successful ;  and  in  order  to  effect  this,  it 
is  necessary  to  set  out  on  right  principles. 

It  is  very  wrang  to  enrich  nurseries  with  dung^  particularly  un- 
til it  is  very  old,  and  almost  turned  into  earth  ;  although  many 
eminent  nurserymen,  dung  their  ground  very  plentifully,  yet,  they 
do  it  with  great  judgement,  and  never  plant  trees  until  it  is  well 
rooted,  and  mixed  with  the  mould,  so  as  to  be  quite  incorporated, 
and  generally  take  a  crop  or  two  of  vegetables,  before  they  plant 
trees  tiicrein. 

It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  the  soil  should  be  exceedingly 
rich,  nor  over  carefully  manured  :  a  medium  between  the  two  ex- 
tremes is  best  ;  such  as  any  good  substantial  garden-ground  ;  or 
good  mellow  pasture  land,  having  the  swaid  trenched  to  the  bot- 
tom, will  do  very  well  for  the  growth  of  trees. 

As  to  situation,  it  ought  to  be  somewhat  low,  but  dry,  fully  ex- 
posed to  the  sun,  and  free  air,  and  if  possible  where  there  is  the 
convenience  of  water,  for  the  occasional  watering  of  young  seed- 
lings, and  newly  transplanted  trees,  &c. 

As  to  a  small  nursery  for  private  use,  it  may  be  formed  out  of 
part  of  the  kitchen-garden,  if  large  enough,  or  some  other  conve- 
nient place  ;  or  it  may  be  made  somewhere  convenient  to  the  plea- 
sure-ground, if  any  ;  and  so  contrived,  as  to  lead  insensibly  into  it^ 
by  winding  walks,  so  as  to  appear,  to  be  a  part  of  the  same. 

Fencetj  PreJ^aringy  and  Laying-out  the  Ground, 

A  fence  round  tlic  whole  ground  is  necessary  :  this  may  either 
be  a  hedge  and  ditch,  or  a  paling  ;  the  former  is  the  cheapest,  and 
in  the  end  the  most  durable  ;  though  in  some  places  where  rabbits 
abound,  paling  fences  at  first  are  eligible,  for  preserving  the  nur- 
sery from  the  depredations  of  tliose  animals  which  often  do  great 
mischief  to  the  young  plants,  by  barking  and  cropping  tnem  :  a 
good  htdge-and-ditch  fence,  however,  may  be  made  very  effectual 
against  the  inroads  of  both  men  and  brutes  ;  and  the  most  eligible 
pknt  for  this  purpose  is  the  haw-thorn  ;  but  a  paling,  or  other 
similar  close  fence,  either  in  general  or  part,  would  be  extremely 
useful,  agaipst  which  to  tt*ain  young  wall-trees  to  a  proper  growth 
for  garden  or  espalier  plantations. 

The  ground  must  then  be  all  regularly  trenched  one  or  two 
spades  deep,  according  as  the  natural  depth  of  the  soil  will  admit, 
for  by  no  means  dig  deeper  than  the  natural  good  soil,  being  either 
one  .spade,  one  and  a  half,  or  two  spades  deep. 

Then^having  trenchpjd  the  ground,  proceed  to  divide  it  ^y  )»'alk8 
into  quarters,  and  otlier  compartments ;  a  principal  waJK  should 
Jead  directly  through  the  middle  or  some  principal  part  of  the 
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ground)  which  may  be  from  five  to  eight  or  ten  feet  wide^  according 
as  it  shall  seem  proper  for  use  or  ornament,  having  a  broad  border 
on  each  side :  another  walk  should  be  earned  all  round  next  the 
outward  boundary,  four  or  five  feet  wide,  leaving  an  eight  or  ten 
feet  border  next  the  fence  all  the  way  ;  then  may  divide  the  inter- 
nal part  by  smaller  cross  walks,  so  as  to  form  the  whole  into  four, 
six,  or  eight  piincipal  divisions,  which  are  commonly  called  quar- 
ters. 

One  or  more  of  the  divisions  must  be  allotted  for  a  seminary, 
i.  e.  for  the  reception  of  all  sorts  of  seeds,  for  raising  seedling  plants 
to  furnish  the  other  parts  ;  therefore  divide  this  seminary -ground 
into  four  feet  wide  beds,  with  foot-wide  alleys,  at  least,  between  bed 
and  bed  :  in  these  beds  should  be  sown  seeds,  Sec.  of  all  such  trees, 
fthtubs,  and  herbaceous  plants  as  are  raised  from  seed  ;  and  which 
seeds  consist  both  of  the  various  sons  of  kernels  and  stones  of  fruit, 
to  raise  stocks  for  grafting  and  budding  ;  seeds  of  forest*    and  or- 
namental trees,  shrubs,  &c.  and  seeds  of  numerous  herbaceous  pe- 
rennials, both  of  the  fibrous-rooted  and  bulbous-rooted  tribes  ;  the 
sowing  season  is  both  spring  and  autumn,  accoiding  to  the  nature  of 
the  different  sorts,  which  is  fully  illustrated  in  their  proper  places  ; 
and  when  the  young  tree  and  shrub  seedling-plants  so  i'ai8ed,are  one 
or  two  years  old,  tliey  are  to  be  planted  out  in  nursery-rows  into  the 
other  principal  divisions  ;  but  many  kinds  of  herbaceous  pknts  re- 
quire to  be  pricked  out  from  the  seed-beds,  when  but  from  two  to 
three  or  four  months  old,  as  directed  for  each  under  their  own 
respective  heads.     On  the  other  hand,  most  kinds  of  bulbous  seed- 
lings will  not  be  fit  for  planting  out,  in  less  than  one  or  two  years. 

Another  part  of  the  Nursery -ground  should  be  allotted  for  stools 
of  vaiious  trees  and  shrubs,  for  the  propagation  by  layers,  by  which, 
Vast  numbers  of  plants  of  different  kinds  are  propagated.  These 
stools  are  strong  plants  of  trees  and  shrubs,  planted  in  rows  three 
or  four  feet  distance  every  way,  and  such  of  them  as  naturally  rise 
with  tall  stems,  are,  after  being  planted  one  year,  to  be  headed 
down  near  the  ground,  to  force  out  many  lower  shoots  conveniently 
situated  for  laying. 

And  as  to  cuttings,  suckers,  slips,  off-sets,  &c.  those  of  hardy 
trees,  shioibs,  and  plants,  may  be  planted  in  any  convenient  com- 
partment, and  in  shady  boi*ders.  Sec.  and  for  the  more  tender  kinds, 
should  allot  some  warm  sheltered  situation. 

The  other  principal  divisions,  therefore,  of  the  Nursery-ground^ 
are  for  the  reception  of  the  various  sorts  of  seedling  plants  from  the 
above  seminary -quarters ;  also  for  all  others  that  are  taised  from 
suckers,  layers,  cuttings,  Sec.  there  to  be  planted  in  rowB  from  one 
to  two  or  three  feet  asunder,  according  to  their  natures  of  growth : 
observing  to  allow  the  tree  and  shrub-kinds  treble  the  distance  of 
herbaceous  perennials.  Of  the  tree  and  shrub  kinds,  some  are  to 
be  planted  for  stocks  to  graft  and  bud  the  select  sorts  of  fruit-trees 
upon,  and  other  choice  plants,  which  are  usually  pfopagated  by 
those  methods  ;  others  are  trained  up  entirely  on  thar  own  roots 
without  budding  or  grafting,  as  in  most  forest  and  other  hardy 
ti*ee  kinds  ;  as  also  almost  all  the  sorts  of  shrubs.  Here  tbey  are 
to  remain  to  have  two,  three,  or  several  years  growth,  according  as 
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they  shall  reqaire^  for  the  several  purposes  for  which  they  are  de- 
sig^ned  in  their  future  situations  in  the  garden  and  plantations,  &c. 
which  are  directed  in  their  respective  cultures. 

In  a  complete  Nursery  it  is  also  proper  to  allot  some  dry  warm 
sheltered  situation  in  the  full  sun,  on  which  to  have  occasional  hot- 
beds of  dung  or  tan,  for  raising- and  forwarding  many  sorts  of  tender 
or  curious  exotics,  by  seed,  cuttings,  suckers,  slips,  &c.  and  for 
which  purposes  you  should  be  furnished  with  eligible  frames  and 
lights^  hand  glasses,  garden-mats,  and  other  relative  i*equisites. 

General  Mode  of  arranging  the  PlanU  of  this  Department, 

In  the  distribution  of  all  the  various  sorts  of  plants  in  the  nur- 
sery, let  each  sort  be  separate :  the  fruit  trees  should  generally 
occupy  spaces  by  themselves ;  the  forest-trees,  &c.  should  also 
be  stationed  together;  all  the  shrub-kind  should  be  ranged  in 
separate  compartments ;  allot  also  a  place  for  herbaceous  peren- 
nials: a  warm  place  should  likewise  be  allotted  for  the  tender 
plants,  and  defended  with  yew,  juniper,  or  privet  hedges,  or  a  reed 
hedge,  &e.  in  which  compartments,  you  may  station  all  such  plants 
as  are  a  little  tender  whilst  young,  and  require  occasional  shelter 
from  frost,  yet  are  not  so  tender  as  to  require  to  be  housed  like 
green-house  plants,  &c.  so  that  in  such  compartments  there 
may  also  be  frames  of  various  sizes,  either  to  be  covered  occasion- 
ally with  glass-lights,  or  some  with  mats, .  to  contain  such  of  the 
more  choice  of  the  above  tender  kinds  in  pots,  to  be  nursed  up  a 
yeai*  or  two,  or  longer,  with  occasional  shelter,  till  hardened  gradu- 
ally to  bear  the  open  air  fully. 

The  arrangement  of  all  the  sorts  in  the  open  ground  must  al- 
ways be  in  lines  or  nursery -rows,  as  formerly  observed,  to  'stand 
till  arrived  at  a  proper  gi-owth  for  drawing  off  for  the  garden  and 
plantations;  placing  the  fruit-tree  stocks,  &c.  for  grafting  and  bud- 
ding upon,  in  rows  three  feet  asunder,  if  for  dwarfs,  but  standards 
four  feet ;  and  a  foot  and  a  half  or  two  feet  in  the  lines ;  though  after 
being  grafted  and  budded,  they  then  commencing  fruit-trees,  &c. 
if  they  are  to  stand  to  grow  to  any  large  size,  they  should  be 
allowed  the  width  of  five  feet  between  the  rows.  Forest-trees  should 
also  be  placed  in  rows  four  feet  asunder,  and  eighteen  inches  distance 
inHhe  rows  ;  varying  the  distance  both  ways  according  to  the  time 
they  are  to  stand  :  the  shrub  kind  should  likewise  be  arranged  in 
rows  about  two  feet  asunder,  and  fifteen  or  eighten  inches  distant  in 
each  line  ;  and  as  to  herbaceous  plants,  they  should  generally  be 
disposed  in  four-feet-wide  beds,  or  large  borders,  in  rows,  or  dis- 
tances from  six  to  twelve  or  eighteen  inches  asunder,  according  to 
their  nature  of  growth,  and  the  time  they  are  to  stand. 

By  the  ab(|ve  arrangement  of  the  various  sorts  of  hardy  trees, 
shrubs,  and  Herbaceous  plants,  in  rows  at  those  small  distances  in 
the  Nursery,k  great  number  of  plants  are  contained  within  a  nar- 
row compassj  which  is  sufficient  room,  as  they  are  only  to  remain 
a  short  time  i  and  that  by  being  thus  stationed  in  a  little  compass, 
they  are  mone  readily  kept  under  a  proper  regulation  for  the  time 
ihey  are  to  remain  in  this  department. 
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But  in  the  public  Nurseries,  they  often  plant  inaajr  kinds  of  seed- 
ling-trees and  shmbs  in  much  closer  rows  at  first  planting  out,  than 
the  distances  above  prescribed,  not  only  in  oixler  to  husband  the 
ground  to  the  best  advantage,  but  by  standing  closer,  it  encourages 
the  stem  to  shoot  more  directly  upward,  and  prevent  them  expanding 
themselves  much  any  where  but  at  top;  as  for  instance,  many  sorts 
of  ever-greens  that  are  but  of  slow  growth  the  first  year  or  two, 
such  as  the  pine*trees,  firs,  and  seveaJ  others ;  which  the  nursery- 
gardeners  often  prick  out  from  the  seminary,  first  into  four*feet- 
wid^  beds,  in  rows  lengthways,  six  inches  asunder;  and  after  having 
two! years  growth  there,  transplant  them  in  rows  a  foot  asunder; 
and  in  two  years  after,  give  the6i  another,  and  final  ti'ansplanta- 
tion,  in  the  nursery,  in  rows  three  feet  asunder,  as  observed  above ; 
and  by  these  different  transplantings,  it  will  encourage  the  roots  to 
branch  out  into  many  horizontal  fibres,  and  prepare  them  better  lor 
final  transplantation,  which  is  the  moi*e  patticularly  necessary  in 
several  of  the  pine  and  fir  kinds,  and  several  other  ever-greens. 

With  respect  to  the  different  methods  of  planting  the  various 
sorts  of  nursery-plants,  after  being  raised  either  by  seed,  layers, 
cuttings,  &c.  it  is  performed  in  several  ways  to  different  sorts ; 
some  are  pricked  out  by  dibble,  especially  small  seedlings,  others 
are  put  in  by  the  spade,  cither  by  trenches,  slitting-in,  trenching, 
or  holing ;  and  some  are  drilled  in  by  a  spade  or  hoe. 

As  to  most  of  the  tree  and  shrub-kind,  sometimes  the  young 
seedling-trees  and  shrubs  are  pricked  out  from  the  seminary  by 
dibble ;  sometimes  they  are  put  in  by  the  spade  in  the  following 
methods ;  first,  having  set  a  line  to  plant  by,  strike  the  spade  into 
the  ground  with  its  back  close  to  the  line,  and  give  another  stroke 
at  right  angles  with  it :  then  set  a  plant  into  the  crevice  made  at  the 
second  stroke,  bring  it  close  up  into  the  first  made  crevice  even  with 
the  line,  and  press  the  mould  close  to  it  with  the  foot ;  then  pro- 
ceed to  plant  another  in  the  same  way,  and  so  proceed  till  all  are 
planted.  A  second  method  is  for  plants  with  rather  larger  roots : 
strike  the  spade  down  with  its  back  close  to  the  line,  as  aforesaid, 
and  then  with  a  spade  cut  out  a  narrow  trench,  close  along  the  line, 
making  the  side  next  the  line  perfectly  upright ;  then  placing  the 
plants  upnght  against  the  back  of  tlie  trench  close  to  the  line,  at 
the  proper  distances,  before  mentioned ;  and  as  you  go  on,  trim  in 
the  earth  upon  their  roots ;  when  one  row  is  thus  planted,  tread 
the  earth  gently  all  along  close  to  the  plants  ;  and  then  proceed  to 
plant  another  row.  A  tliird  method  of  planting  out  small  tree 
and  shrub  plants  is,  having  set  the  line  as  above,  then  turning  the 
spade  edgeways  to  tlie  line,  cast  out  the  earth  of  that  spit,  then  « 
person  being  ready  with  plants,  set  one  in  the  canity  close  to  the 
line,  and  directly  taking  another  such  pit,  turn  the  earth  in  upon 
the  roots  of  the  plant,  and  then  placing  another  plant  into  the 
second  cut,  cover  it^  roots  with  the  earth  of  a  third  spit,  and  so  on 
to  the  end :  but  sometimes,  when  the  roots  are  consideraJ>ly  larger, 
holes  are  made  along  by  the  line  wide  enough  to  receive  the  roots 
freely  every  way,  so  covering  them  in,  as  above,  as  you  go  on  (  ob- 
serving always  to  press  the  earth  gently  with  the  foot  close  to  the 
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roots,  and  close  about  the  steins,  to  settle  the  plants  firmly  in  their 
proper  position. 

Herbaceous  fibrous-rooted  plants  are,  for  the  most  part,  planted 
with  a  dibble,  except  when  the  roots  are  large  and  spreading,  or 
such  as  are  removed  with  balls  of  earth  ;  then  they  are  more  com- 
monly planted  by  holing  them  in  with  a  garden  trowel,  or  small 
spade. 

Bulbous  and  tuberous-rooted  plants,  sometimes  are  planted  with 
a  dibble,  but  many  sorts  may  also  be  planted  in  drills  drawn  with  a 
hoe.  These  sorts  are  also  sometimes  planted  as  follows  :  rake  or 
trim  the  earth  from  off  the  lop  of  the  beds  from  about  three  to 
four  inches  deep,  into  the  alleys,  then  place  the  roots  in  rows 
upon  the  surface,  thi*usting  the  bottom  a  little  into  the  ground,  and 
immediately  cover  them  with  the  earth  which  was  drawn  off  into 
the  alleys  for  that  purpose,  spreading  it  evenly  over  every  part,  so 
as  to  bury  all  the  i*oots  an  equal  depth. 

But  as  to  the  tender  kinds  of  exotic  plants  that  require  occasional 
shelter  whilst  young,  many  of  them  should  be  potted,  in  order  for 
moving  to  a  warm  situation  in  winter,  or  some  into  frames,  &c.  to 
have  occasional  shelter  from  frost,  by  glasses  or  mats,  as  they  shall 
require  ;  hardening  them,  however,  by  degrees  to  bear  the  open 
air  fully  in  the  nursery  the  year  round. 

And  the  most  tender  kinds  that  require  the  aid  of  a  green-house 
t>r  stove,  must  all  be  potted  and  placed  among  the  respective  plants 
of  those  conservatories. 

General  Culture  of  the  Plants  of  this  De/tartment, 

With  respect  to  the  management  of  the  various  hardy  nursery- 
plants  ;.... 

Those  designed  as  stocks  for  fruit-trees,  should  have  their  stems 
generally  cleared  from  lateral  shoots,  so  as  to  form  a  clean  straight 
stem,  but  never  to  shorten  the  leading  shoot,  unless  it  is  decayed,  or 
becomes  very  crooked,  in  which  case  it  may  be  proper  to  cut  it 
down  low  in  spring,  and  it  will  shoot  out  again  ;  training  the  main 
shoot  for  a  stem,  with  its  top  entire  for  the  present,  till  gi*afted  or 
budded % 

But  in  th^ above  nursery  culture,  of  the  finiit-tree  kind,  some  sort* 
designed  for  principal  wall  or  espalier  trees,  should,  when  of  one 
year's  growth  from  grafting  and  budding,  be  transplanted  against 
some  close  fence  in  the  nursery,  either  a  wall,  paling,  or  trellis,  &c. 
and  their  first  graft  or  bud-^shoot  headed  down  in  the  spring,  to  pro- 
mote an  emission  of  lower  lateral  shoots  and  branches,  in  order  to 
be  regularly  trained  to  the  fence  in  a  spreading  manner  for  two 
years*  or  more,  or  till  wanted,  whereby  to  form  the  head  in  a  regu- 
lar spreading  growth  for  the  intended  pur|)ose  of  garden -trees,  which 
in  the  public  nurseries  in  particular,  should  always  be  ready  in  pro- 
per training  to  supply  those  who  may  wish  to  have  their  espaliers, 
&c.  covered  as  soon  as  possible  by  means  of  such  ready  trained 
trees. 
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A  similar  training,  both  for  wall  and  espalier-fruit-trees,  may  be 
practised  to  some  principal  sorts  in  the  nursery-rows  in  the  open 
quarters  of  ground,  by  arranging  their  branches  in  a  spreading 
manner,  to  stakes  placed  for  that  pui*pose. 

But  for  standaixl  fruit-trees,  they  should  be  trained  with  a  clean 
single  stem,  five  or  six  feet  for  full  standards,  by  cutting  off  all 
lateral  shoots  arising  below ;  half  standards  trained  with  a  three  or 
four  feet  stem,  and  dwarf  standards  in  proportion,  by  the  same  means ; 
and  as  to  the  heads  of  the  standards,  it  may  be  proper,  in  some, 
to  have  the  first  immediate  shoots  from  the  graft  or  bud  when  a 
year  old,  pruned  short  in  spring,  to  procure  several  laterals ;  in  order 
to  form  a  fuller  spread  of  branches,  proceeding  regularly  together 
from  near  the  summit  of  the  stem,  that  the  head  may  advance  in  a 
more  regular  branchy  growth. 

Forest-trees,  in  general,  should  be  encouraged  to  form  straight 
clean  single  stems,  by  occasional  triming  of  the  largest  lateral 
branches ;  which  will  also  promote  the  leading  top-shoot  in  aspiring 
straight,  and  faster  in  height ;  always  suffering  that  part  of  each 
tree  to  shoot  at  full  length,  that  is  not  to  top  it,  unless,  however, 
where  the  stem  divides  into  forks,  to  trim  off  the  weakest,  and 
leave  the  straightest  and  strongest  shoot  or  branch,  to  shoot  out 
at  its  proper  length  to  form  the  aspiring  top,  as  above. 

The  different  sorts  of  shrubs  may  either  be  suffered  to  branch 
out  in  their  own  natural  way,  except  just  regulating  very  disorderly 
growths ;  or  some  may  be  trained  with  single  clean  stems,  from 
about  a  foot,  to  two  or  three  high,  according  as  you  shall  think 
proper  with  respect  to  the  sorts,  or  the  purposes  for  which  you  design 
them  in  the  shrubbery  ;  but  many  shrubs  appear  the  most  agreeable 
when  permitted  to  shoot  out  laterally  all  tlie  way,  so  as  to  be 
branchy  or  feathered  to  the  bottom. 

Each  species  of  frnit-trees,  as  soon  as  grafted  or  budded,  should 
have  all  its  different  varieties  numbered  by  placing  large  fiat- 
sided  sticks  at  the  ends  of  the  rows,  for  which  pui*pose  some  Nur- 
serymen use  the  spokes  of  old  coach- wheels,  or  any  thing  about 
that  size  of  any  durable  wood,  painting  or  noarking  the  numbers 
thereon,  1,2,  3,  &c.  to  different  sticks,  entering  the  numbers  in  the 
Nursery-book,  with  the  name  of  the  varieties  to  which  the  number- 
sticks  are  placed ;  whereby  you  can  at  all  times  readily  have  re- 
course to  the  sorts  wanted. 

The  same  method  may  be  practised  to  any  other  trees,  shrubs, 
or  herbaceous  plants,  especially  the  varieties  of  particular  specieS) 
when  they  are  numerous  as  in  many  of  the  flowery-tribe,  such  as 
auriculas,  carnations,  tulips,  anemones,  ranunculuses,  and  the  like. 
With  respect  to  watering  the  Nureery -plants ;  this  may  be  very 
requisite  in  dry  hot  weather  in  spring  and  summer,  to  seed-beds, 
and  tender  seedling-plants  while  yoimg,  and  when  first  planted  out, 
till  they  have  taken  good  root ;  also  occasionally  to  new-laycd  lay- 
ers, and  newly  planted  cuttings  in  dry  warm  weather;  but  as  to 
hardy  trees  and  shrubs  of  all  sorts,  if  planted  out  at  the  proper 
time,  that  is,  not  too  late  in  spring,  no  great  regai^d  need  be  paid  to 
watering,  for  they  will  generally  succeed  very  well  without  any  s 
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indeed,  where  there  are  but  a  few,  you  may,  if  you  please,  water  them 
occasionallyy  if  it  proves  a  very  dry  spring  in  April  amd  May ;  but 
where  there  are  g^reat  plantations,  it  would  be  an  almost  insuppor- 
table fatigue,  and  a  great  expense. 

Every  winter  or  spring,  the  ground  between  the  rows  of  all  sorts 
of  transplanted  plants  in  the  open  Nurser>'-(juarters  must  be  digged ; 
this  is  particularly  necessary  to  all  the  tree  and  shrub-kinds  that 
stand  wide  enough  in  rows  to  admit  the  spade  between ;  which 
work  is  by  the  Nurserj'-mcn  called  tuming-in;  the  most  general 
season  for  this  work  is,  any  time  from  October  to  the  latter  end  of 
March ;  but  the  sooner  it  is  done  the  more  advantageous  it  will 
prove  to  the  plants.  The  ground  is  to  be  digged  one  spade  deep» 
proceeding  row  by  row,  turning  the  top  of  each  spit  clean  to  the 
bottom,  that  all  weeds  on  the  top  may  be  buried  a  proper  depth  to 
rot :  this  work  of  turning-in  is  a  most  necessary  annual  operation^ 
both  to  destroy  weeds,  and  to  increase  the  growth  of  the  yoimg 
Nursery-plants. 

In  summer  be  remarkably  attentive  to  keep  all  sorts  clean  from 
weeds ;  the  seedlings  growing  close  in  the  seminary-beds  must  be 
hand-weeded ;  but  among  plants  of  all  sorts  that  grow  in  rows 
wide  enough  to  introduce  a  hoe,  this  will  prove  not  only  the  most 
expeditious  method  of  destroying  weeds,  but  by  loosening  the  top 
of  the  soil,  it  will  prove  good  culture  in  promoting  the  growth  of 
all  kinds  of  plants ;  always  peiform  this  work  of  hoeing  in  dry 
weather,  in  due  Ume  before  the  weeds  grow  large,  and  yon  may 
soon  g^  over  a  great  space  of  ground,  either  with  a  common  draw- 
ing-hoe, or  occasionally  with  a  scufBing-hoe,  as  you  shall  find  the 
most  convenient. 

According  as  any  quarters  or  compartments  of  the  Nursery-ground 
are  cleared  from  plants,  others  must  be  substituted  in  their  room 
from  the  seminary,  &c.  but  the  ground  should  previously  be  trenched 
and  lie  some  time  fallow,  to  recruit  or  recover  its  former  vigour  ; 
giving  it  also  the  addition  of  manure,  if  it  shall  seem  proper ;  and 
idler  being  trenched  in  ridges,  and  having  the  repose  only  of  one 
winter,  or  summer,  or  a  year  at  most,  it  will  sufficiently  recover  its 
vegetative  force,  and  may  be  planted  afresh. 

It  will  be  of  advantage  to  plant  the  ground,  with  plants  of  a  differ- 
ent kind  from  those  which  occupied  it  before. 

The  tender  or  exotic  plants  of  all  kinds  that  require  shelter  only 
from  frost,  whilst  young,  as  formerly  mentioned,  and  by  degrees 
become  hai*dy  enough  to  live  in  the  open  air ;  should,  such  of  them 
as  are  seedlings  in  the  open  ground,  have  the  beds  arched  over  with 
hoops,  or  rods,  at  the  approach  of  winter,  in  order  to  be  sheltered 
with  mats  in  severe  weather ;  and  those  which  are  in  pots,  either 
seedlings  or  transplanted  plants,  should  be  removed  in  October  in 
their  pots,  to  a  warm  sunny  situation  sheltered  with  hedges,  &c. 
placing  some  close  under  the  fences  facing  the  sun,  where  they 
may  have  occasional  covering  of  mats  in  frosty  weather ;  others 
that  are  more  tender  may  be  placed  in  frames,  to  have  occasional 
covering  either  of  glass-lights  or  mats,  &c.  hnva  frost  j  observing 
of  all  those  sorts  here  alluded  to,  that  they  are  graduaUy  to  be 
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hardened  to  the  open  ground,  and  need  only  be  covered  in  frosty 
weather ;  at  all  other  times  let  them  remain  fully  exposed,  and  by 
degrees,  as  they  acquire  age  and  strength,  inure  them  to  bear  the 
open  air  fully ;  so  as,  when  they  arrive  at  from  two  or  three,  to  four 
or  five  years  old,  they  may  be  turned  out  into  the  open  ground. 
The  sorts  requiring  this  treatment,  are  pointed  out  under  their 
proper  heads,  in  the  different  months. 

The  green-house  kinds  of  all  sorts,  or  such  as  require  constant 
shelter  in  winter,  are  to  be  managed  as  directed  under  the  article 

CR££N-HOUS£. 

And  the  hot-house  or  stove-plants,  or  such  as  require  constant 
shelter  all,  or  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  together  with  the  aid  of 
artificial  heat,  are  to  be  managed  as  exhibited  under  the  article  hot- 
house. 

fVork  to  be  done  in  the  Miraery. 

Young  apple  and  pear  trees,  may  now  be  pruned,  agreeably  to 
the  rules  laid  down  in  March  :  though,  if  your  stock  of  these,  is 
not  very  numerous  ;  and  that  you  are  desirous  to  have  so  much 
work  done  out  of  the  way,  when  the  hurry  of  business  comes  on  in 
spring  ;  it  will  be  quite  as  well,  to  defer  doing  it,  till  the  end  of 
February,  or  beginning  of  March. 

Trim  up  tlie  stems  of  forest,  and  other  hardy  ti*ees,  where  they 
require  it  ;  this  may  be  done,  when  little  else  can,  in  the  nursery  ; 
for,  if  it  is  performed  in  frosty  weather,  the  trees  will  receive  no 
harm  by  tlie  operation,  especially,  the  hardy  deciduous  kinds. 

Carry  well  rotted  dung,  or  compost,  and  lay  it  on  such  parts  of 
the  nursery  as  require  it.  This  may  be  necessaiy  to  such  particu- 
lar quarters  as  have  been  lately  cleared,  and  that  are  intended  to  be 
planted  again  with  a  fresh  stock  in  autumn,  taking  off"  a  summer 
crop  of  vegetables,  previous  tliereto  ;  and  when  the  frost  permits, 
let  it  be  trenched  in  regularly,  one  full  spade  deep  at  least.  If  ne- 
cessity requires  it,  this  ground  may  be  planted  with  young  trees, 
Sec.  in  spring. 

In  severe  weather,  when  out-work  cannot  be  done,  make  label- 
sticks,  and  have  them  in  readiness  when  wanted,  to  mark  the  va- 
rious kinds,  and  varieties,  of  fruit  and  forest  trees,  shrubs,  plants, 
&c.  which  you  intend  to  plant  or  propagate  in  spring  ;  the  largest 
to  mark  rows  of  fruit  trees,  &c.  should  be  about  the  size  of  a  coach- 
wheel  spoke,  and  for  sake  of  durability,  made  of  white  oak,  or  some 
other  good  durable  wood,  with  the  numbers  marked,  or  painted 
thereon  ;  such  will  last  you  for  several  years  :  small  kinds,  for  la- 
beling flowers,  or  the  various  sorts  of  small  seeds,  which  you  in- 
tend to  sow,  may  be  made  of  old  or  new  shingles,  or  pieces  of  good 
pine,  cut  and  split  to  such  lengths  as  you  desire ;  form  these  neatly, 
and  when  you  are  going  to  use  them,  rub  one  side  of  the  upper  end, 
for  about  two  inches  with  white  oil-colour  paint ;  on  which,  whiie  yet 
wet  J  write  your  number,  or  the  name  of  the  plant  at  full  length, 
with  a  black-lead  pencil ;  this  will  endure  any  kind  of  weather,  for 
one  year  at  least ;  and  be  legible  for  several  years,  when  placed  in 
pots,  with  Gresw-House,  or  Hot-Housx  plants/ 
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Care  ^  tender  and  young  9eedUng  Tree*. 

Take  great  care  now  of  all  the  tender  kinds  of  seedling^  trees^ 
shrubs,  and  other  foung  plants  of  similar  quality,  raised  from  seed> 
or  by  other  means,  last  year  or  before  ;  many  kinds  will,  in  hard 
frost,  need  shelter. 

Particularly  the  young  seedling  plants  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,&:c. 
China  arbor  vit«,  the  tender  kinds  of  pines  and  firs,  and  the  seed- 
ling plants  of  cypress,  and  such  like  kinds  of  young  seedling  ever- 
greens, which  will  all  need  occasional  protection  in  severe  weather : 
and  therefore,  at  the  approach  of  the  first  hard  frost,  the  pots,  or 
boxes.  Sec.  containing  them,  should  be  removed  into  a  garden  frame, 
or  some  other  convenience  of  occasional  shelter,  and  in  the  time  of 
hard  frosts,  tlie  glasses,  and  other  covering  put  on  ;  but  they 
must  be  kept  constantly  open  in  mild  weather,  when  it  can  be  done 
with  safety  to  the  plants. 

The  tender  seedling  plants  which  are  growing  in  beds,  and  re- 
quire shelter  in  time  of  frost,  should  be  covered  at  such  time  with 
mats :  first  erecting  some  hoops  across  the  bed,  and  the  mats  to  be 
drawn  over  them  occasionally  for  defence  of  the  plants. 

Likewise  some  of  the  more  hardy  kinds  of  young  plants  may  be 
sheltered  in  bad  weather,  by  laying  some  straw,  tern,  or  long  dry 
litter  lightly  over  them  ;  this  will  protect  the  tender  tops  and  roots 
from  the  frost. 

But  this  covering  must  not  be  suffered  to  remain  longer  than  ne- 
cessary to  defend  the  plants. 

Likewise  any  curious  or  tender  young  ever-grcens,  &c.  that  are 
planted  in  pots,  should  be  placed  under  shelter  in  severe  frost  ; 
such  as  arbutus  or  strawberry-tree,  magnolia  grandifiora,  cistuses, 
China  arbor  vitac,  English  and  Portugal  Laurels,  &c.  placing  them 
in  a  frame,  or  where  they  may  be  defended  either  with  glasses, 
mats,  or  other  covering,  in  rigorous  weather. 

SOUTHERN    STATES. 

Dig  the  ground,  if  open  weather,  between  the  continuing  rows 
of  young  trees  and  shrubs  of  all  sorts. 

But  previous  to  performing  this  work,  give  any  necessary  prun- 
ing to  the  shmbs  and  trees,  especially,  the  deciduous  kinds ;  then 
let  the  ground  be  digged  one  spade  deep  ;  as  you  go  on,  trim  tiff 
any  straggling  roots  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  ;  and  in  digging,  ghre 
every  spit  a  fair  turn  off  the  spade,  that  the  weeds  on  the^nr&ce 
may  be  buried  properly. 

Transplanting  of  young  forest  and  ornamental  trees  in  the  Bur- 
sery,  and  where  required,  may  be  performed  any  time  this  month  if 
the  weather  is  open,  and  the  ground  not  too  wet. 

Particularly  deciduous  forest-trees,  &c.  of  the  hardy  kinds,  may 
be  removed  any  time  this  month,  if  mild  weather ;  but  this  should 
not  be  generally  practised  to  ever-greens,  at  this  season,  especially 
where  smart  frosts,  may  be  expected  to  follow. 
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Pi*une  honey-suckles  and  roses,  and  all  other  kinds  of  hardy  de- 
ciduous flowering  shrubs  that  want^it,  training  each  with  a  single 
stem,  and  trimming  their  heads  as  you  shall  see  occasion ;  that  is, 
either  to  cut  out  or  shorten  all  straggling  shoots,  in  such  manner 
as  you  shall  see  necessary,  to  keep  their  heads  somewhat  to  a  regu- 
lar form. 

In  open  and  settled  weather  you  may  now  transplant,  where  ne- 
cesary,  most  sorts  of  haixly  deciduous  flowering  shrubs,  botli  in  the 
nursery  order,  and  for  shrubbery  plantations,  &c.  in  a  dry  soil  ;  but 
where  the  soil  is  apt  to  lodge  wet,  tliere  should  not  be  any  planted 
therein  before  February. 

Plantations  of  fruit-tree  stocks,  for  gi^afting  and  budding  upon, 
may  be  made  at  any  time  of  this  month,  if  mild  open  weather. 
Many  of  those  raised  from  seed,  &c.  last  spring,  or  the  year  before, 
will  be  fit  for  this,  digging  them  up  out  of  the  seed-bed,  &c.  with 
their  full  ix>ots,  and  let  them  be  planted  in  nursery-rows,  three  or 
four  feet  asunder,  and  tifteen  or  eighteen  inches  distant  from  each 
other  in  the  rows  ;  and  when  they  have  attained  one,  or  two,  year's 

growth,  in  these  rows,  will  be  proper  for  budding  and  grafting 

See  the  Mirteryy  in  October^  for  the  method  of  planting  ;  that  of 
Marchj  for  grafting,  and  July  and  ylugust^  for  budding. 

You  may  still  make  layers  in  open  weather  of  many  sorts  of  de- 
ciduous trees  and  shrubs  that  you  desire  to  increase. 

This  work  of  laying  down  the  branches  of  shrubs  and  trees,  to 
propagate  them,  is  very  easily  performed  ;  and  there  are  a  great 
many  kinds  of  trees  and  shinibs  to  be  increased  by  this  operation, 
in  the  manner  following. 

In  the  first  place  it  must  be  remarked,  that  the  young  branches 
that  were  produced  last  summer,  are  the  most  proper  parts  to  be 
Jayed ;  for  these  will  put  out  roots  more  freely  than  the  branches 
that  are  a  year  or  two  older.  Observing  farther,  that  many  of 
the  shrub  kinds  branching  out  near  the  earth,  afford  an  opportunity 
of  laying  them  with  great  facility  ;  but  such  as  run  up  with  tall 
stems,  and  those  of  the  tree  kinds,  require  that  some  strong,  young 
plants,  principally  deciduous,  with  stems  one,  two,  or  three  inches 
thick,  be  cut  down  near  the  ground  a  year  or  two  before,  to  form 
stools  to  furnish  a  supply  of  shoots  near  the  earth,  convenient  for 
laying  therein.  The  ground  must  be  dug  about  the  shrub  oi*  tree 
that  is  to  be  layed  ;  and  as  you  go  on,  bring  down  tlie  branches, 
and  fasten  them  in  the  ground  with  hooked  pegs,  observing  to  lay 
down  all  the  young  wood  on  each  branch  into  the  earth,  covering 
therewith  the  body  of  each  layer  three  or  four  inches  deep,  and 
fastening  each  also  with  a  peg,  if  necessary  ;  and  raise  the  tops  up- 
right out  of  the  earth. 

But  in  laying  some  hard-wooded  trees  and  shrubs,  it  is  necessary 
to  slit  the  layer,  by  making  a  gash  with  a  knife  on  the  under-side* 
slitting  it  an  inch  or  more  upward ;  so  laying  that  part  in  the  earth, 
keeping  the  gash  a  little  open,  which  will  greatly  assist  the  luting, 
by  promoting  the  emission  of  fibres  at  the  cut  part.  And  this  may 
also  be  performed  to  the  same  advantage  in  the  laying  of  trees  and 
shrubs  in  general. 
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Or  you  may  give  the  young  shoot  a  twist,  in  that  part,  which 
you  intend  laying  in  the  earth,  by  which  method,  it  will  root  more 
freely,  than  if  laid  down  without  it. 

Those  which  are  layed  in  this  or  next  month,  will  be  tolerably 
well  rooted  by  next  autumn,  and  may  then  be  separated  from  the 
tree,  and  planted  in  the  nursery  to  get  strength. 

Cuttings  of  many  kinds  of  flowering  shrubs  and  trees  may  also 
still  be  planted  :  and  there  are  vast  numbers  of  plants  that  may  be 
propagated  by  this  method.  There  is  hardly  any  tree  or  shrub  but 
what  may  be  increased  either  by  this  method,  or  by  layers,  or 
suckers  from  the  root. 

But  the  manner  of  propagating  trees  or  shrubs  by  cuttings,  is 
this :  The  cuttings  must  be  young  shoots  of  the  last  year's  growth, 
which  must  be  cut  with  a  sharp  knife  from  the  tree  or  shrub  you 
desire  to  propagate ;  they  must  be  from  about  six  or  eight,  to  twelve 
or  fifteen  inches  long,  according  to  their  strength  and  manner  of 
gro^Tth  ;  let  them  be  planted  in  rows  eighteen  inches  asunder, 
and  from  five  to  eight  inches  distance  in  the  row  ;  and  every  cut- 
ting inserted  two  thirds  of  its  length  into  the  ground. 

Propagate  goosel)erries  and  currants  by  ctUting*^  as  directed  in 
October  i  and  prune  such  of  the  old  plants  as  require  it,  agreeably 
to  the  directions  given  in  this,  and  that  month. 

In  open  weather,  you  should,  as  much  as  possible,  forward  the 
digging  and  trenching  vacant  compartments  of  g^*ound,  where  young 
trees  and  shrubs  are  to  be  planted  in  this  and  next  month. 

Now  prepare  some  ground,  where  it  is  not  wet,  for  the  reception 
of  stones  and  kernels  of  hardy  fruits,  to  raise  a  supply  of  stocks, 
for  the  purpose  of  budding  and  grafting  upon. 

These,  may  be  sown  any  time  this  month,  observing  to  sow  them 
in  beds  four  feet  wide  ;  cover  the  stones  an  inch  and  a  half  deep 
with  earth,  and  the  kernels,  half  an  inch :  the  plants  will  appear  in 
March,  April,  and  May  ;  when  they  must  be  kept  clean  from  weeds, 
and  moderate  watering  in  dry  weather  will  be  serviceable,  when 
they  are  newly  come  up.  Some  of  them  will  be  fit  for  ti^ansplant- 
ing  in  nursery  rows  next  November. 

Sow  the  various  kinds  of  haw-thorn,  holly,  red  cedar,  yew,  me- 
zereon,  juniper,  sweet  bay,  English  o.nd  Portugal-laurel  berries  ; 
likewise,  the  seeds  of  hornbeam,  ash,  spindle-tree,  bladder-nut,  and 
all  the  other  kinds  of  tree,  and  shrub-seeds,  which  require  a  years 
preparation  previous  to  sowing,  as  noticed  in  February,  The 
sooner  now,  these  kinds  of  sec^ds  are  sown,  the  better ;  firmided 
the  ground  be  dry^  and  that  it  vtork*  loose  and  light. 

For  particular  instructions  respecting  the  sowing  of  these  seeds, 
kc.  see  February  and  March. 
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THE  PLEASURE,  OR  FLOWER-GARDEN^. 


Ornamental  Designsy  and  Planting. 

THE  district  commonly  called  the  Pleasure,  or  Flower-Garden, 
or  Pleasure-ground,  may  be  said  to  comprehend  all  ornamental 
compartments,  or  divisions  of  ground,  surrounding  the  mansion ; 
consisting  of  lawns,  plantations  of  trees  and  shrubs,  flower  com- 
partments, walks,  pieces  of  water,  &c.  whether  situated  wholly 
within  the  space  generally  considered  as  the  Pleanire'Garden^  or 
extended  to  the  adjacent  fields,  parks,  or  other  out-grounds. 

In  designs  for  a  Pleasure-ground,  according  to  modern  garden- 
ing ;  consulting  rural  disposition,  in  imitation  of  nature ;  all  too 
formal  works  being  almost  abolished,  such  as  long  straight  walks, 
regular  intersections,  square  grass-plats,  corresponding  parterres, 
quadrangular  and  angular  spaces,  and  other  uniformities,  as  in  an- 
cient designs  ;  instead  of  which,  are  now  adopted,  rural  open  spa- 
ces of  grass-ground,  of  varied  forms  and  dimensions,  and  winding 
walks,  all  bounded  with  plantations  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  in 
Tarious  clumpss  other  compartments  are  exhibited  in  a  variety  of 
imitative  rural  forms ;  such  as  curves, projections,  openings,  and  clos- 
ings, in  imitation  of  a  natui*al  assemblage  ;  having  all  the  various 
plantations  and  borders,  open  to  the  walks  and  lawns. 

For  instance,  a  grand  and  spacious  open  lawn,  of  grass-ground, 
is  generally  first  presented  immediately  to  the  front  of  the 
mansion,  or  main  habitation  ;  sometimes  widely  extended  on  both 
sides,  to  admit  of  a  greater  prospect,  &c.  and  sometimes  more  con- 
tracted towards  the  habitation ;  widening  gradually  outwards,  and 
having  each  side  embellished  with  plantations  of  shrubbery,  clumps, 
thickets,  8cc.  in  sweeps,  curves,  and  projections,  towards  the  lawn  ; 
with  breaks  or  opens  of  grass-spaces  at  intervals,  between  the  dif- 
ferent plantations  ;  together  with  serpentine  gravel  walks,  winding 
under  the  shade  of  the  trees  :  extended  plantations  ought  also  to  be 
carried  round  next  the  outer'  boundary  of  the  pleasure-ground, 
when  extensive  ;  in  various  openings  and  closings,  having  gravel 
walks  winding  through  them,  for  shady  and  private  walking ;  and 
in  the  interior  divisions  of  the  ground,  serpentine  winding  walks, 
and  elegant  grass  openings,  ranged  various  ways,  all  bordered  with 
shrubberies,  and  other  tree  and  shrub  plantations,  flower  compart- 
ments, &c.  disposed  in  a  variety  of  different  rural  forms,  in  easy 
bendings,  concaves,  and  straight  ranges,  occasionally  ;  with  inter- 
Tening  breaks  or  opens  of  gmss-ground  ;  both  to  promote  rural  di- 
Tersity,  and  for  communication  and  prospect  to  the  different  divi- 
sions ;  all  the  parts  of  the  pleasure-ground  being  so  arranged,  as 
gradually  to  discover  new  scenes,  each  furnishing  fresh  variety, 
both  in  the  form  of  the  design  in  different  parts,  as  well  as  in  the 
disposition  of  the  various  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  and  other  or« 
naments  and  diversities. 
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In  designs  for  a  Pleasure-ground,  according  to  modem  taste,  a 
tract  of  ground  of  any  considerable  extent,  may  have  the  prospect 
varied  and  diversified  exceedingly,  in  a  beautiful  representation  of 
art  and  nature,  as  that  in  passing  from  one  compartment  to  ano« 
ther,  still  new  varieties  present  themselves,  in  the  most  agreeable 
manner  ;  and  even  if  the  figure  of  the  ground  is  irregular,  and  the 
surface  has  many  inequalities,  the  whole  may  be  improved  without 
any  great  trouble  of  squaring  or  levelling  ;  for  by  humouring  the 
natural  form,  you  may  cause  even  the  very  irregularities  and  natu- 
ral deformities,  to  carry  along  with  them  an  air  of  diversity  and 
novelty,  which  fail  not  to  please  and  entertain  most  observers. 

In  these  rural  works,  however,  we  should  not  abolish  entirely,  the 
appearance  of  art  and  uniformity  ;  for  these  when  properly  applied, 
give  an  additional  beauty  and  peculiar  grace,  to  all  our  natural  pro- 
ductions, and  sets  nature  in  the  fairest  and  most  beautiful  point  of 
view. 

But  some  modern  Pleasure-grounds,  in  which  rui*al  design  is  co- 
pied to  an  extreme,  are  often  very  barren  of  variety  and  entertain- 
ment, as  they  frequently  consist  only  of  a  grass-lawn,  like  a  great 
field ;  having  a  running  plantation  of  trees  and  shrubs  all  ix>und  it,  just 
broad  enough,  to  admit  a  gravel-walk  winding  through  it,  in  the  ser- 
pentine way,  in  many  shoil  twists  and  turns,  and  bordering  at  every 
turn  alternately,  upon  the  outward  fence  and  the  lawn  ;  which  are 
continually  obtruded  upon  the  sight,  exhibiting  the  same  prospect 
over  and  over,  without  the  least  variation  ;  so  as  that  after  having^ 
traversed  the  walks  all  round  this  sort  of  pleasure-ground,  we  find 
no  more  variety  or  entertainment  than  at  our  first  entrance,  the 
whole  having  presented  itself  at  the  first  view. 

Therefore,  in  laying  out  pleasure-ground,  the  designer  ought  to 
take  particular  care,  that  the  whole  extent  be  not  taken  in  at  one 
view  ;  only  exhibiting  at  first  a  large  open  lawn,  or  other  spacious 
open  compartment,  or  grand  walk,  &c.  terminated  on  each  side 
with  plantations  of  curious  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers,  exhibiting  only 
some  opens  at  intervals  ;  and  behind  these  have  compartments  of 
the  like  plantations,  with  grass  openings,  gravel  walks,  water,  and  other 
ornaments  ;  so  that  a  spectator  will  be  agreeably  surprised  to  findy 
that  what  terminated  his  prospect,  only  served  as  an  introduction 
new  beauties  and  varieties. 

It  is  impossible  to  exhibit  any  regular  direction  for  planning  an 
extensive  plcasurc-grouiul,  us  the  diflcrent  figures,  and  situations^ 
Sec.  of  the  ground,  niuy  require  different  designs,  therefore  general 
hints  only,  can  be  given. 

SU'U/i  of  the  Desi^m. 

The  following  general  sketch  may  be  varied  according  to  the 
situation  and  extent  of  the  groimd,  and  may  be  useful  to  persons 
who  are  unexperienced  in  designs  of  the  kind. 

With  respect  to  situation,  this  must  be  immediately  contiguous 
to  the  mansion-house,  whether  high  or  low  situated ;  remarking, 
however^  that  a  somewhat  elevated  situation,  or  the  side  or  sum; 
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mit  of  some  moderate  rising  ground,  is  always  the  most  eligible  on 
which  to  erect  the  chief  habitation,  arranging  the  pleasure-ground 
accordingly  ;  such  an  exposure  being  the  most  desirable,  both  for 
the  beauty  of  the  prospect,  and  healthfulness  or  the  air ;  there  arc 
however  some  level  situations,  forming  plains  or  flats,  that  possess 
great  advantages,  both  of  soil  and  prospect,  and  also  the  beauties 
of  water,  without  too  copious  damps  or  moisture ;  there  are  also  some 
large  tracts  of  ground,  consisting  both  of  low  and  high  situations, 
as  level  plains,  hollows,  eminences,  declivities,  and  other  inequali- 
ties, which  may  be  so  improved  as  to  make  a  most  desirable  plea- 
sure-garden, as  the  scene  may  be  varied  in  the  most  beautiful  man- 
ner. 

The  extent  of  pleasure-ground  may  be  varied  accoixling  to  that 
of  the  estate  or  premises,  and  the  fortune  of  the  owner  ;  so  may 
be  from  even  a  quarter  or  half  an  acre,  to  thirty,  forty  or  more. 

The  ground  should  be  previously  fenced,  which  may  be  occasion- 
ally a  hedge,  paling  or  wall,  &c.  as  most  convenient. 

With  respect  to  the  an*angement  of  the  several  divisions,  the 
following  general  sketches  are  on  a  supposition  of  a  considerable 
tmct  of  ground ;  and  if  the  piece  of  ground  is  small,  greater  sim- 
plicity of  design  must  be  observed  in  proportion. 

First  an  open  hwn  of  grass-ground  is  extended  on  one  of  the 
principal  fronts  of  the  mansion  or  main  house,  widening'  gradually 
from  the  house  outwanl,  having  each  side  bounded  by  various 
plantations  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  in  clumps,  thickets,  &c. 
exhibited  in  a  variety  of  rural  forms,  in  moderate  concave  and 
convex  curves,  and  projections,  to  prevent  all  appearance  of  a 
stiff*  uniformity  ;  introducing  between  the  plantations  at  inter- 
vals, breaks  or  opens  of  grass-ground,  communicating  with  the 
lawn  and  internal  divisions,  in  some  places  widely  spread,  in  others 
more  contracted ;  leaving  also  tracts  for  sei'pentine  gi*avel-walks, 
some  winding  under  the  shade  of  the  plantations,  so  conducted  as 
to  command  views  of  the  lawn  and  interior  divisions  occasionally, 
and  at  intervals,  of  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  the  surrounding 
country. 

This  ground  must  be  more  contracted  as  it  approaches,  near  the 
mansion,  that  company  may  the  sooner  arrive  in  the  walks  of  the 
shrubbery,  wilderness,  &c.  under  the  shade  and  shelter  of  trees  ; 
but  the  outward  extension  on  each  boundary,  should  widen  gra- 
dually towards  the  extreme  termination,  to  give  an  air  of  grandeur, 
and  admit  of  a  full  prospect  from  and  to  the  mansion. 

Elach  boundary  must  be  planted  with  a  choice  variety  of  orna- 
mental trees  and  shrubs,  deciduous,  and  ever-greens,  arranged  prin- 
cipally in  sevei*al  clumps ;  some  consisting  of  lofty  trees,  others  be- 
ing entirely  of  the  shrub  kinds,  and  some  consisting  of  trees, 
shrubs,  and  herbaceous  plants  together  :  in  all  of  which,  arrange 
the  taller  growing  kinds  backward,  and  the  lower  forward,  accox^d- 
ing  to  their  gradation  of  height ;  embellishing  the  front  with  the 
more  curious  low  flowering  shrubs,  and  ever-greens,  interspersed 
with  various  herbaceous  flowering  perennials^  all  open  to  the  lawn 
and  walks* 
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In  the  general  arrangement,  the  great  art  is  to  vary  the  prospect  of 
the  different  divisions,  so  as  they  may  variously  present  an  air  of 
novelty,  and  source  of  convenience  and  entertainment. 

Around  towards  the  outwatxl  boundary  fence,  is  generally  arrang- 
ed a  plantation  of  trees  and  shi*ubs,  in  varied  easy  sweeps,  and 
broad  enough  to  admit  of  a  serpentine  walk,  through  the  whole  ex- 
tent, undercover  of  these  trees  and  shrubs,  for  private  and  shady  walk- 
ing ;  with  breaks  and  openings  here,  and  there,  to  admit  of  pros- 
pects, both  to  the  lawn  and  surrounding  country. 

In  various  parts  of  the  pleasure-jj^round,  leave  recesses  and  other 
places  surrounded  with  clumps  of  trees  and  shrubs,  for  the  erec- 
tion of  garden  edifices,  such  as  temples,  grottos,  rural  seats,  sta- 
tues, &c.  and  if  water  from  some  upper  spring  or  head,  can  be  led 
in  a  winding  course,  through  the  lower  parts  in  gentle  meanders,  it 
will  have  a  charming  effect. 

Other  internal  divisions  appear  with  an  air  of  grandeur  and  mag- 
nificence, when  exhibiting  a  spacious  opening  of  grass-ground, 
bounded  by  the  noblest  trees  and  shrubs,  in  various  elegant  chimps, 
gi*oves,  groups,  and  straight  ranges ;  and  the  opening  terminated 
by  some  fine  open  prospect,  grand  piece  of  water,  or  ornamental 
building. 

Anotlier  part  shall  appear  more  gay  and  sprightly,  displaying  an 
elegant  flower-ground,  or  flower-garden,  designed  somewhat  in  the 
parterre  way,  in  various  beds,  borders,  and  other  divisions,  furnished 
with  the  most  curious  flowers  ;  and  the  boundary  decorated  with 
an  arrangement  of  various  clumps,  of  the  most  beautiful  flowering 
shrubs,  and  lively  ever-greens,  each  clump  also  bordered  with  a  va- 
riety of  the  herbaceous  flowery  tribe. 

Another  division  sometimes  to  diversify  the  scenery,  presents  a 
IViidcrness^  in  irregular  partititions  of  plantations,  having  intei'ven- 
ing  spaces  of  grass-ground,  and  gravel-walks,  extending  in  various 
directions ;  some  by  winding  mazes  or  labyrinths,  into  openings 
formed  in  different  parts  ;  the  boundary  plantation  of  this  division, 
being  generally  planted  in  close  assemblage,  with  serpentine  walks 
between  ;  some  leading  in  private  meanders  towards  the  interior 
parts,  or  breaking  out  sometimes  into  other  walks  that  are  open 
and  spacious,  both  of  grass,  and  gravel  occasionaally  ;  conducted  in 
serpentine  turns,  to  cause  the  greater  variety  ;  some  places  being 
closely  bordered  with  tall  trees,  to  effect  a  gloominess  and  perfect 
shade  :  the  different  walks  leading  now  and  then  into  circular  open- 
ings, each  being  surrounded  with  plantations  as  aforesaid  ;  making 
the  principal  walks  terminate  in  a  grand  opening  in  the  centce  of 
the  wilderness,  in  which  may  be  some  ornamental  edifice,  or  fine 
piece  of  water.  Sec. 

Straight  ranges  of  the  most  stately  trees,  are  sometimes  arrang- 
ed on  grass-ground  in  different  parts,  in  contrast  with  irregular 
plantations ;  and  produce  a  most  agreeable  effect,  which  though 
prohibited  in  many  modern  designs,  always  exhibit  an  air  of  gran- 
deur ;  being  an*anged  sometimes  in  single  rows,  others  double,  or 
two  ranges  at  certain  distances,  forming  a  grand  walk  ;  in  other 
parts,  several  regular  ranges  of  trees  together  in  the  manner  of 
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groves  ;  the  whole  combined)  forming  a  diversity,  pleasing  to  the 
senses,  and  condusive  to  health,  l)y  exciting  to  the  salutary  exercise 
of  walking. 

In  other  parts  are  sometimes  discovered  eminences,  or  rising 
grounds,  as  a  high  terrace,  mount,  steep  declivity,  or  other  emi- 
nence, ornamented  with  curious  trees  and  shrubs,  with  walks  lead- 
ing under  the  shade  of  trees,  by  easy  ascents  to  the  summit,  where 
is  presented  to  the  view,  an  extensive  prospect  of  the  adjacent  Relds, 
buildings,  hamlets,  and  country  aix>und,  and  likewise  afi'ording  a 
fresh  and  cooling  air  in  summer. 

Regular  compartments  and  Rgures,  iu  various  forms,  are  also 
sometimes  introduced  in  some  extensive  grounds,  for  variety  ;  in 
conti^ast  with  the  irregular  works,  and  still  to  preserve  some  ap- 
pearance of  the  remains  of  ancient  gardening  ;  such  as  straight 
walks,  verged  with  bordtrs  of  flowers,  &c.  regular  parterres,  in 
flower  borders  ;  square  spaces,  circles,  and  octagons,  &c.  inclosed 
with  low  clipped  hedges ;  hedge-work,  formed  into  various  devices ; 
detached  ever-greens,  formed  into  pyramids  and  other  regular 
figures  ;  regular  grass-slopes,  formed  on  the  side  of  some  declivi- 
ty or  rising  ground  ;  elevated  terrace's,  clumps  of  trees,  sur* 
rounded  with  low  evei^rcen  hedges  ;  straight  avenues  of  trees^ 
in  ranges,  &c.  a  little  of  each  being  judiciously  disi)osed  in  different 
situations,  may  prove  an  agreeable  variety,  by  diversifying  the 
scene,  in  conti*ast  with  the  rui*al  works  before  mentioned. 

Sometimes  a  blake  declivity,  rocky  groimd)  or  rough  vale,  is 
made  to  exhibit  a  wild  and  uncultivated  scene,  and  tends  to  set  off 
the  improved  parts,  to  great  advantage. 

Pieces  of  water  are  always,  where  possible,  exhibited,  in  the  most 
conspicuous  points,  contiguous  to  the  termination  of  the  main  lawn, 
or  other  spacious  openings ;  representing  sometimes  a  lake,  bason, 
&c.  and  sometimes  a  natural  river,  winding  its  course  through  dif- 
ferent divisions,  and  its  termination  concealed  by  a  curious  turni 
making  it  appear  to  loose  itself  in  the  adjacent  plantations. 

With  respect  to  the  walks,  some  ought  to  be  made  of  gravel,  and 
some  of  grass ;  the  former  for  common  walking,  and  the  latter  for 
occasional  walking  in  the  heat  of  summer;  which,  in  dry  hot 
weather,  may  be  more  agreeable  than  the  gravel-walks ;  therefore 
some  of  each  sort  is  proper,  both  for  convenience  and  variety. 

Gravel-walks,  however,  should  lead  all  round  the  pleasure-ground, 
and  into  the  principal  internal  divisions,  so  as  to  have  dry  and  firm 
walking,  at  all  times  of  the  year ;  for  frequently,  but  particularly  in 
winter,  and  in  wet  weather,  grass- walks  are  very  uncomfortable  and 
even  unhealthy  to  walk  on.  These  walks  should  be  of  proportional 
width,  in  different  parts,  and  larger  or  smaller  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  the  ground. 

As  to  the  distribution  of  gravel-walks....first  a  magnificent  one, 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  or  thirty  feet  wide,  should  range  immediately 
close  and  parallel  to  the  front  of  the  house,  and  be  conducted  di- 
rectly across  the  lawn  into  the  nearest  side  shrubberies  ;  from  this 
main  walk,  other  smaller  ones,  from  five  to  ten  or  fifteen  feet  wide, 
according  to  tlie  extent  of  the  ground,  should  branch  off  at  proper 
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intervals,  directed  in  the  serpentine  way. ...some  leading  through 
the  outer  boundary  plantations,  as  already  hinted.... others  into  the 
'internal  divisions,  and  others  carried  along  the  boundary  plantation 
of  the  main  lawn  ;  all  of  which  walks  being  conducted  through  the 
different  parts,  in  order  to  afford  the  convenience  of  shade  and  re- 
tirement occasionally,  as  well  as  to  enjoy  the  variety  of  the  trees, 
shrubs,  and  flowers,  variously  presenting  themselves  at  different 
turnings :  for  the  walks  having  various  sweeps  and  windings,  dis- 
covering only  a  moderate  lenjjjth  at  once,  every  turning  produces 
new  varieties,  and  should  likewise  be  so  contrived  as  at  proper  in- 
tervals, to  discover  openings  for  prospects  into  different  principal 
divisions  of  the  grouiul ;  having  in  some  places  the  plantation  of 
trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  boixlcring  close  upon  the  walks ;  in  other 
parts,  have  on  one  side  of  the  walks  considerable  grass-spaces,  run- 
ning into  the  plantation,  in  one  or  more  concave  curves,  to  form  the 
greater  diversity. 

In  some  places  the  windings  of  walks  should  be  gradual  and  mo- 
derate; in  others,  exhibit  sudden  tunis  and  sweeps.... some  display- 
ing  magnificent   projections  in  the  plantation others,  spacious 

openings,  bordered  Avith  curious  plaiUs... .in  other  parts  a  close  thick- 
et, which  sometimes  may  seem  to  terminate  the  Avalk,  when  by  a  sud- 
den turn,  it  breaks  out  all  at  once,  into  some  grand  open  division,  spa- 
cious open  walk,  an  avenue,  or  elegant  piece  of  water,  open  grove,  &c. 
And  in  other  parts  a  walk  suddenly  divides  into  two  or  three  divi- 
sions, leading  different  ways  in  gradual  sweeps,  each  separation  be- 
in  j;  formed  by  a  projecting  clump  of  shrubbery  work,  or  group  of 
trees,  kr.  and  each  division  of  the  walk  is  conducted  by  such  varied 
scrp-jn'inc  turns  as  soon  to  be  concealed  from  the  other,  by  the  in- 
tervening compartments. 

Sometinitb,  similar  to  the  ancient  designs,  a  spacious  gravel  walk 
is  esiendcd  in  a  perpendicular  line  immediately  from  tlie  front  of 
the  house,  dividing  the  lawn,  or  extended  on  both  boundaries  and 
in  othtr  directions,  with  a  wide  border  on  each  side,  either  straiglit 
or  sometimes  a  little  serpentined,  and  planted  with  the  most  curious 
low  flowering  shrubs,  ever-greens,  and  herbaceous  flowering  plants. 

All  tiiese  gravel-walks  should  be  laid  with  the  best  gravel,  six  or 
eighi  inches  deep,  at  least ;  but  if  more  the  better. 

All  the  open  grass-spaces  may  be  considered  as  grass-walks, 
whether  formed  in  the  manner  of  walks,  or  as  breaks  or  divisions 
betAveen  the  various  plantations,  all  of  which  serving  both  for 
communication  to  different  parts,  and  to  render  the  ground  more 
rurally  ornamental,  and  for  occasional  Avalking  in  dry  weather  in 
summer  ;  but  some  tracts  of  considerable  width  and  length,  formed 
into  grass- walks,  leading  to  different  divisions,  having  each  side 
bounded  with  clumps  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  gives  an  air 
of  grandeur  to  the  place ;  allotting  smaller  breaks,  or  opens  of 
grass,  branching  off  between  the  plantation  compartments,  as  for- 
merly mentioned. 

The  grass  ground  may  be  formed,  either  by  sowing  grass  seed, 
or  by  laying  it  with  turf,  cut  from  some  common  ;  but  in  extensive 
works  turfing  the  whole  would  be  an  endless  expense  j  therefore 
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«ced  is  the  most  eligible  for  the  principal  spaces  in  very  large 
gardens. 

Water  being  so  ornamental  in  all  garden  designs,  no  jmns 
should  be  spared  to  introduce  it  where  possible ;  but  where  it  ad- 
mits of  a  constant  running  stream,  from  some  adjacent  upper 
spring,  its  beauties  may  be  rendered  admirably  fine,  as  it  may  be 
conducted  in  meanders  through  the  plantation,  so  as  to  effect  a  beau- 
tiful assemblage  of  verdure  and  water  together  ;  and  if  it  should  be 
continued  to  any  considerable  length,  one  or  more  ornamental 
Chinese  bridges,  may  be  carried  over  it  at  convenient  places,  which 
will  have  a  beautiful  effect,  and  serve  for  communication  wiih  the 
opposite  divisions,  on  each  side  of  the  rivulet. 

Cascades,  and  other  water-falls,  have  also  a  fine  effect,  where 
there  is  a  constant  plentiful  stream,  and  the  situation  proper  to 
give  the  water  a  due  fall,  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  part,  upon  a 
parcel  of  rugged  stones,  to  increase  the  noise,  and  break  and  dis- 
perse the  water. 

In  some  grounds,  by  their  natural  situations,  water  may  be  ob- 
tained at  a  moderate  expense  ;  as  sometimes  a  contiguous  vale,  or 
meadow,  bounded  by  rising  ground,  and  with  a  brook  or  rivulet 
constantly  running  through  it,  may  be  easily  thrown  iiUo  the  mosc 
agreeble  form  ;  and  sometimes  large  s])nngs  issuing  frc.m  an  upper 
gix)und,  and  running  down  a  moderate  descent  beiwecn  two  rising 
grounds,  to  some  vale  below,  may  either  form  one  entire  lake, 
&c.  or  be  contrived,  by  making  proper  heads  at  distances,  to  form 
several  lakes  strung  together,  as  it  were,  one  above  another,  up  to 
the  beginning  of  the  spring ;  each  head  may  form  a  beautiful  water- 
fall, or  cascade ;  having  the  rising  grounds  on  each  side  embellished 
with  plantation  clumps. 

Lakes  and  artificial  rivers  mav  also  be  contrived  in  a  flat  or  level 
ground,  where  there  are  any  contiguous  brooks  that  can  be  con- 
ducted to  supply  them  with  water. 

All  pieces  of  water  should  generally  be  contrived  in  a  natural 
imitation,  as  much  as  the  situation  will  admit ;  and  its  boundary  on 
all  sides  should  be  grass  ground  to  some  codsiderable  width,  sloped 
off  as  easy  as  possible,  corresponding  Aviih  the  other  adjacent  grass 
ground,  to  admit  of  a  prospect  of  the  water  at  some  distance. 

On  the  verges  of  large  compartments  of  water,  some  Babylonian 
or  Weeping  Willows,  disposed  in  particular  situations,  singly  at 
distances,  sometimes  in  concave  and  projecting  parts,  terminations, 
&c.  will  have  a  very  agreeable  effect  in  their  long,  bending,  arched 
branches,  and  numerous  pendulous  shoots,  suspended  oAxr  the 
water,  in  a  loose  waving  manner,  sometimes  sweeping  the  surface 
thereof;  and  when  arrived  to  some  considerable  growth  in  their 
numerous  low  pendent  branches,  suspended  all  around,  display  an 
air  of  peculiar  solemn  grandeur. 

The  various  compartments  of  ground  intended  for  the  different 
plantations,  should  be  digged  or  trenched  for  the  reception  of  the 
plants ;  particularly  for  all  plantations  of  shrubbery,  and  wilderness 
quarters,  flower  compartments,  &c.  and  the  ground  for  clumps 
should  if  not  thought  too  expensive,  be  raised  above  the  common 
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lerel)  in  a  gentle  swell ;  especially  all  detached  compartments,  such  as 
shrubery  clumps,  and  flower  partitions ;  and  most  other  detached  com- 
partments of  ground,  for  any  kind  of  ornamental  planting  in  gardens. 
These  should  generally  be  raised  in  a  moderate  rounding  swell,  gra- 
dually from  each  side  to  tlie  middle ;  or  for  any  continued  side  plan- 
tation, it  may  be  raised  in  a  gentle  slope ;  for  the  swelling  and  sloping 
figure  always  strikes  the  eye  tlie  most  agreeably,  as  well  as  shows 
the  plants  to  the  best  advantage. 

But  where  intended  to  have  groves  of  stately  trees,  or  any  straight 
ranges  of  trees,  either  single,  or  double  lines,  forming  a  walk  or 
avenue,  it  is  most  in  character  to  dispose  them  all  on  grass  ground  ; 
in  which  they  will  appear  most  rural  and  beautiful. 

Likewise  elegant  ornamental  trees,  both  as  single  standards,  and 
in  detached  groups,  or  clumps,  appear  the  most  beautiful,  when  dis- 
posed on  spacious  openings  of  grass  ground. 

All  the  plantation  compartments  of  shrubbery,  wilderness,  &c. 
should  be  planted  with  some  considerable  variety  of  different  sorts 
of  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  artfully  disposed  in  varied  arrange- 
ments ;  the  tallest  behind,  the  lowest  forward,  and  the  different  sorts 
so  intermixed,  as  to  display  a  beautiful  diversity  of  foliage  and 
flowers,  disposing  the  more  curious  kinds  contiguous  to  the  princi- 
pal walks  and  lawns. 

For  a  list  of  the  different  sorts  of  trees,  shrubs,  S:c.  proper  for 
embellishing  the  several  divisions,  see  the  catalogues  of  dkciduous 
TRKES,  and  EvF.R-GREKNs,  annexed  to  this  work. 

Observing:,  that  as  the  trees  and  shrubs  are  of  two  different 
tribes,  deciduous,  and  ever-grccn  kinds,  those  of  each  tribe  should 
be  mostly  planted  in  separate  clumps,  in  which,  they  will  effect 
the  most  agreeable  variety ;  and  in  some  places  may  exhibit  clumps 
composed  of  both  sorts,  to  cause  the  greater  diversity ;  and  many 
of  the  most  conspicuous  deciduous  compartments  maybe  embellished 
towards  the  fronts,  with  some  showy  ever-greens,  thinly  dispersed  ; 
which  will  appear  ornamental  and  lively  in  winter,  when  tlie  dcci^ 
duous  plants  are  destitute  of  leaves. 

In  planting  the  several  shrubbery  clumps,  &c.  some  may  be 
entirely  of  trees  ;  but  the  greater  part  an  assemblage  of  trees  and 
shrubs  together  ;  some  entirely  of  the  low  shrub  kind,  in  difi'erent 
situations,  between,  and  in  front  of  the  larger  growths  ;  likewise 
should  intersperse  most  of  the  shrubbery  and  wilderness  compart- 
ments, with  a  variety  of  hardy  herbaceous  flowery  plants  of  differ- 
ent growths,  having  also  here  and  there  clumps  entirely  of  herbaceous 
perennials:  the  distribution  or  arrangement  of  the  clumps,  and 
other  divisions  of  the  different  kinds,  both  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers* 
should  be  so  diversified,  as  to  exhibit  a  proper  contrast,  and  a  cu- 
rious variation  of  the  general  scene. 

And  in  the  disposing  the  various  trees,  shrubs,  and  other  plants 
in  their  respecti\e  compartments,  observe  for  the  most  part,  to 
place  the  tallest  towards  the  middle  or  back  part,  and  the  lower, 
forward  towards  the  front,  according  to  their  natural  stature  of 
growth;  observing  also  to  intermix  the  different  sorts  in  each 
clump,  &c.  in  such  order,  as  to  display  a  diversity  of  different 
foliage  and  flowers,  as  aforesaid,  as  well  as  exhibit  a  conspicuous 
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variety.  Likewise  placing  the  various  sorts  at  such  proportionable 
distances  and  dispositions,  according  to  their  various  growths,  as 
each  may  have  full  scope  to  spread  its  head ;  and  so  as  the  pros- 
pect of  one,  may  be  no  interruption  or  impediment  to  the  growth 
and  appearance  of  another,  but  all  so  judiciously  arranged  as  to  set 
off  each  other,  and  appear  distinct,  and  to  proper  advantage  from 
the  contiguous  lawns,  walks,  and  other  divisions. 

In  planting  any  continued  or  running  plantation,  where  ehady 
waika  are  designed,  particular  care  is  requisite  in  arranging  a  due 
share  of  the  taller  trees  and  shrubs  nearer  the  walks  and  in  such 
order  as  to  producethe  desired  cfFtct ;  particularly  in  the  continued 
plantation  of  shrubbery  work  around  the  outwai*d  boundary,  and 
other  running  plantations. 

These  plantations  for  shady  walks,  are  highly  necessary  to  retire 
to  occi;«s:onally,  for  shelter  from  the  various  changes  and  injuries 
of  the  weather ;  they  affoi*d  shade  from  the  scorching  rays  of  the 
summer's  sun,  shelter  from  tempestuous  winds  and  cold  blasts, 
and  opportunity  for  private  and  contemplative  walking,  almost  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year. 

But  where  very  close  and  gloomy  shade  is  required  in  any  par- 
ticular parts  for  diversity,  some  trees  and  tall  shrubs,  should  be 
arranged  nearer  to  the  verge  of  the  walks,  backed  and  fronted 
with  a  variety  of  hardy  shrubs,  in  such  order  as  to  produce  the 
desired  eflect. 

The  planting  in  groves  and  avenues  should  consist  principally 
of  the  tree  kind,  and  such  as  are  of  straight  and  handsome  growth, 
with  the  most  branchy,  full,  regular  heads,  and  may  be  both  of  the 
deciduous  and  ever-green  tribes ;  but  generally  arranged  separately : 
groves  and  avenues,  should  always  be  ih  some  spacious  open  space, 
formed  into  gi*ass-ground,  either  before  or  after  planting  the  trees ; 
and  in  planting  the  groves,  it  is  most  eligible  to  arrange  the  trees  in 
lines,  in  some  places  straight  rows,  others  in  gentle  bendings,  or 
easy  sweeps,  having  the  rows  at  some  considerable  distance,  that 
the  trees  may  have  full  scope  to  display  their  branchy  heads  regu- 
larly around ;  and  in  some  places  may  have  close  groves  to  foi*m 
a  perfect  shade. 

As  to  avenues  and  walks  of  trees,  they  may  be  formed  eithef 
entirely  of  deciduous  trees,  or  of  ever-greens ;  but  the  deciduous 
kinds  are  in  most  estimation  for  this  pui^se :  however,  avenues 
and  grass  walks,  planted  with  fine  ever-green  trees,  make  a  beau- 
tiful appearance,  and  will  always  command  admiration.  In  both 
sorts,  the  trees  are  most  commonly  disposed  in  rows,  one  on  each 
aide  of  the  avenue,  though  sometimes  grand  walks  of  trees,  may 
be  both  in  single  straight  lines,  and  in  double  rows,  to  exhibit 
the  greater  variety  ;  planting  the  trees  generally,  both  in  avenues 
and  walks,  at  proper  distances,  to  have  full  scope  to  branch  out 
regularly  around  and  display  their  beautiful  heads  and  foliage. 

Thickets  may  be  composed  of  all  sorts  of  hardy  deciduous  trees 
planted  close  and  promiscuously,  and  with  various  common  shrubs 
interspersed  between  them,  as  underwood,  to  make  them  more 
or  less  close  in  different  parts,  as  the  designer  may  think  proper. 
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They  may  also  be  of  ever-green  trees,  particularly  of  the  pine  and 
fir  kinds,  interspersed  with  various  low-gix)wing  ever-green  shnibs. 

In  some  open  spaces  of  grass-ground,  such  as  spacious  open 
lawns,  or  other  considerable  open  fields,  &c.  you  should  dispose 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  trees  and  elegant  shrubs  detached,  both 
seperatcly  as  standards  or  single  objects ;  and  in  groups  or  assem- 
blages, from  two  or  three,  to  five,  ten,  or  more  in  different  groups 
or  clumps ;  some  irregularly,  others  in  curves,  sti^ight  lines.  See. 
for  variety;  arranging  both  single  standards,  and  groups,  a  considera- 
ble distance  asunder,  not  to  obstruct  the  prospect,  and  at  such 
varied  distances  as  if  they  had  grown  there  by  chance. 

It  very  frequently  happens,  that  on  the  spot  or  tract,  which  is 
designed  for  a  pleasure-ground,  are  found  large  stately  trees  of 
considerable  standing,  properly  situated  to  be  introduced  into  the 
design  ;  and  sometimes  numbers  in  suitable  assemblages,  tor  con- 
stituting groves,  or  thickets,  and  some  for  single  standing  groups  or 
clumps,  &c.  which  will  prove  of  considerable  advantage ;  these 
should  be  preserved  with  the  utmost  care,  as  it  would  require  many 
years  to  fonn  the  like  with  young  plantations ;  and  although  the 
trees  should  stand  ever  so  close,  irregular,  or  straggling,  with  proper 
address  in  thinning  and  regulating  them  where  necessary,  they 
may  be  made  to  become  beautifully  ornamental  to  the  place,  and 
to  prevent  a  considerable  expense. 

In  some  spacious  pleasure-grounds  various  light  oraamental 
buildings  and  erections  are  introduced,  as  ornaments  to  particular 
departments ;  such  as  temples,  bowers,  banquetting  houses,  alcoves, 
grottos,  rural  seats,  cottages,  fountains,  obelisks,  statues,  and  other 
edifices  ;  these  and  the  like  are  usually  erected  in  the  different 
parts,  in  openings  between  the  divisions  of  the  ground,  and  contigu- 
ous to  the  terminations  of  grand  walks,  8cc. 

Some  of  these  kinds  of  ornaments,  however,  being  very  expen- 
sive, are  rather  sparingly  introduced ;  sometimes  a  temple  is  pre- 
sented at  the  termination  of  a  grand  walk  or  opening,  or  sometimes 
a  temple,  banqueting-house,  or  bower  is  erected  in  the  centre  of 
some  spacious  opening  or  grass-ground  in  the  internal  divisions  ; 
other  parts  present  alcoves,  bowers,  grottos,  rural-seats,  &c.  at  the 
termination  of  different  walks  ;  and  rural  seats  are  placed  in  diffe- 
rent parts,  by  the  sides  of  long  walks,  under  the  shade  of  trees,  &c. 
for  places  of  rest. 

Fountains  and  statues,  arc  generally  introduced  in  the  middle  of 
spacious  opens ;  statues  are  also  oden  placed  at  the  terminations 
of  pai'ticular  walks,  sometimes  in  woods,  thickets,  and  recesses,  up- 
on mounts,  terraces,  and  other  stations,  according  to  what  they  are 
intended  to  represent* 

Sometimes,  also,  there  are  exhibited  root-houses,  rock  and  shell- 
work,  ruins,  and  other  rustic  devices,  representing  hermitages^ 
caves,  and  the  like ;  such  being  generally  blationcd  in  some  retired 
or  private  situation  ;  tiiesc  kinds  of  buildings  being  commonly  arch- 
ed or  vaulted,  are  for  tlie  most  part  ccvercd  with  a  coat  of  earth 
and  turfed  with  grass,  so  as  to  appear  like  a  sort  of  mount  or  hil- 
lock, and  planted  witli  some  little  clumps  of  shrubs,  8cc.  having  pri- 
vate walks  leading  to  the  entrance. 
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Likewise  in  some  parts  are  exhibited  artificial  rock-work,  conti- 
guous to  some  grotto,  fountain,  rural  piece  of  water,  &c.  and  plant- 
ed with  a  variety  of  saxatile  plants,  or  such  as  grow  naturally  on 
rocks  and  mountains. 

Ornamental  bridges  over  artificial  rivers,  or  any  rural  piece  of 
water  in  some  magnificent  opening,  so  as  to  admit  of  a  prospect 
thereof,  at  some  distance  from  the  habitation,  have  charming  effects. 

Let  it  be  particularly  remarked,  that,  although  water  when  exhi- 
bited with  due  taste  and  handsome  design,  adds  considerably  to  the 
beauty  of  pleasure-grounds ;  yet,  in  districts  subject  to  fluxes,  inter- 
mittent fevers,  or  other  diseases,  occasioned  by  the  effluvia  arising 
from  marshes  and  stagnant  water,  it  ought  to  be  cautiously  intro- 
duced ;  a  due  regard  to  health  will  of  course  prevent  its  introduc- 
tion, especially  in  large  sheets,  where  likely  to  become  stagnant. 
In  fact,  when  such  are  admitted,  they  should  always  be  situated  in  a 
clay  or  gravelly  soil,  and  possess  a  sufficient  head  or  stream,  to  ren- 
der the  change  of  their  contents  frequent. 

A  Foss  or  ha-ha,  is  often  formed  at  the  termination  of  a  spacious 
lawn,  grand  walk,  avenue,  or  other  principal  part  or  parts  of  the 
pleasure  ground,  both  to  extend  the  prospect  into  the  adjacent 
fields  and  country,  and  give  these  particular  parts  of  the  ground  an 
air  of  larger  extent  than  they  really  have  ;  as  at  a  distance  nothing  of 
this  kind  of  fence  is  seen,  so  that  the  adjacent  fields,  plantations, 
&c.  appear  to  be  connected  with,  or  but  a  continuation  of  the  plea- 
sure ground. 

A  Foss  or  ha-ha,  is  a  sunk  fence,  ditch-like,  five  or  six  feet  deep, 
and  ten,  twenty,  or  more  wide ;  and  is  made  in  different  ways  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  ground.  One  sort  is  formed  with  a 
nearly  upright  side  next  the  pleasure  ground,  five,  six,  or  seven  feet 
deep,  faced  with  a  wall  of  brick,  or  stone,  or  strong  post  and  plank- 
ing, &c the  other  side  is  made  sloping  outward  gradually  from  the 

bottom  of  said  wall,  till  it  terminates  as  near  a  level  as  possible. 

Another  kind  of  foss  is  formed  with  both  sides  sloping,  and  in  per- 
pendicular depth  from  four  to  five  or  six  feet,  having  a  fence  near 
that  height  arranged  along  the  bottom,  formed  of  strong  paling,  or 
any  kind  of  palisado-work*;  the  sides  may  be  sloped  gradually  from 
the  bottom  to  ten  or  twenty  feet  width,  or  more  at  top,  but  sloped 
more  to  the  field  side  than  to  the  other. 

It  being  absolutely  necessary  to  have  the  whole  of  the  pleasure 
ground  surrounded  with  a  good  fence  of  some  kind,  as  a  defence 
against  cattle, -Sec.  a  foss  being  a  kind  of  concealed  fence,  will  an- 
swer that  purpose  where  it  can  conveniently  be  made,  without  in- 
terrupting the  view  of  such  neighbouring  parts  as  are  beautified  by 
art  or  nature,  and  at  the  same  time  affect  an  appearance  that  these 
are  only  a  continuation  of  the  pleasure-ground.  Over  the  foss  in 
various  parts  may  be  made  Chinese  and  other  curious  aod  fanciful 
bridges,  which  will  have  a  romantic  and  pleasing  effect. 

Of  Ancivnt  Designa, 

Designs,  in  ancient  gardening,  for  a  Pleasure-ground,  consulted 
uniformity  in  every  part,   exact  levels,   straight  lines,  parallels, 
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squares,  angles,  circles,  and  other  geometrical  figures,  8cc.  all 
corresponding  in  the  greatest  regularity,  to  effect  an  exact  symme- 
try and  proportion. 

Straight  walks  were  every  where  observed,  and  all  arranged  pa- 
rallel, and  crossing  one  another  in  regular  intersections ;  generally 
a  grand  one  of  gravel  was  extended  in  a  straight  line  immediately 
from  the  front  of  the  main  house,  having  each  side  verged  either 
with  a  regular  straight  border  of  earth,  furnished  with  a  variety  of 
flowers,  &c.  and  sometimes  having  a  verge  of  gi'ass  three  or  four 
feet  wide,  then  a  border  embellished  as  above  with  various  plants ; 
this  main  walk  being  often  intersected  by  others  at  regular  distances, 
so  as  sometimes  to  divide  the  space  immediately  in  the  front  of  the 
house,  into  four,  six,  or  more  equal  squares,  some  of  which  wei*e 
sometimes  formed  into  parterres,  sometimes  only  naked  grass- 
plats,  or  other  uniform  divisions ;  and  often  the  whole  garden  was 
thus  divided  by  straight,  parallel,  and  intersecting  walks,  into  many 
regular  squares  and  angles,  without  any  variation. 

Grand  parterres  were  very  commonly  presented  immediately  on 
the  front  of  the  main  house,  having  a  grand  walk  of  grass  or  gravel 
directly  from  the  house  through  tlie  middle,  or  dividing  the  parterre 
ground  into  two  divisions. 

A  parterre,  is  a  spacious  level  plot  of  ground,  divided  into  many 
partitions,  of  different  figures  and  dimensions  -,  by  means  of  edgings 
or  lines  of  dwarfbox,  &c.  or  by  verges  of  grass-turf,  and  tracks  of 
sand,  fine  gravel,  shell,  and  scroll-work,  &c. 

These  works  were  in  great  estimation  in  ancient  gardening,  and 
were  commonly  situated,  directly  in  front  of  the  house,  generally  the 
whole  width  of  the  front,  or  sometimes  more. 

The  general  figure  of  a  parterre,  is  an  oblong  or  long  square  ; 
because  by  the  rules  of  Persfiective^  or  the  natural  declension  of  the 
visual  rays  in  opticksy  a  long  square  sinks  almost  to  a  square,  and 
an  exact  square  appears  much  less  so  than  it  really  is,  when 
viewed  at  a  distance;  therefore  parterres  were  generally  made 
twice  as  long  as  broad. 

These  were  bounded  by  a  long  bed,  or  border  of  earth,  and  the 
inteiiial  space  within,  divided  into  various  little  partitions,  or  inclo- 
sures,  artfully  disposed  into  different  figures,  corresponding  with 
one  another,  such  as  long  squares,  triangles,  circles,  various  scroll- 
works, flourishes  of  embroidery,  and  many  other  fanciful  devices; 
all  of  which  figures,  were  edged  with  dwaif-box,  &c.  with  interven- 
ing alleys  of  turf,  fine  sand,  shells,  Scc. 

The  partitions  or  beds  were  planted  with  the  choicest  kinds  of 
flowers ;  but  no  large  plants,  to  hide  the  different  figures,  for  such, 
were  intended  as  a  decoration  for  the  whole  place,  long  after  the 
season  of  the  flowers  was  [>ast. 

Though  parterres  in  general  are  now  become  rather  unfashion- 
able, a  little  of  that  kind  of  work,  might  still  be  permitted  for  variety 
sake,  though  not  immediately  in  front  of  the  house  as  heretofore. 
A  spacious  lawn,  bounded  with  iniral  shrubberies,  is  the  most 
eligible  situation  for  such  ;  but  a  plain  parterre  of  a  moderate  ex- 
tent, either  formed  with  lines  of  box,  or  with  turf,  might  be  intra- 
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duced  in  some  of  the  more  internal  parts,  and  distributed  cither 
into  plain  or  complex  departments,  or  beds  of  earth  for  flowers,  so 
as  to  answer  the  purpose  of  a  flower-garden,  for  the  most  curious 
sorts ;  it  will  have  an  agreeable  efl*ect  in  forming  a  contrast  with 
the  more  rural  scenes. 

In  the  more  interior  parts,  large  ti'acts  of  ground  were  frequent- 
ly divided  by  straight  grass- walks,  into  many  square  and  angular 
divisions  of  wilderness,  each  division  surrounded  by  regular  hedges 
of  various  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs,  kept  in  uniform  order  by 
annual  clippings ;  having  the  interior  part  of  each  quarter  planted 
with  trees  and  shrubs,  which  were  in  a  manner  concealed  by  the 
hedges  from  pet*sons  in  the  adjiCcent  walks,  so  that  hardly  any  thing 
but  close  hedges,  the  same  thing  over  again,  appeared  to  view,  on 
each  side  of  the  walks ;  and  aW  the  walks  generally  led  into  uniform 
openings  of  grass,  particularly  to  a  gi'and  circle  or  octagon,  forming 
some  central  part. 

Frequently  there  were  partitions  of  regular  hedge-work,  particu- 
larly of  ever-greens,  surrounding  large  squares  of  grass-ground, 
designed  as  pieces  of  garden  ornaments,  the  hedge-work  being 
often  formed  into  various  uniform  devices ;  such  as  pilasters,  ar- 
cades or  arches,  porticoes,  gallenes,  amphitheatres,  pavilions,  cabi- 
nets, bowers,  pediments,  niches,  and  cornices  ;  likewise  regular  ar- 
bors, having  the  sides  formed  into  arcades,  and  sometimes  the  top 
vaulted  ;  and  with  various  other  formal  imitations,  all  performed  in 
hedge-work,  which  were  often  so  arranged  and  trained,  as  to  eff*ect  an 
air  of  grandeur  and  art.  High  hedges  were  also  in  great  repute,  as 
boundaries  to  grand  walks  and  avenues,  sometimes  carried  up  from 
fifteen  or  twenty,  to  thirty  or  forty  feet  high  ;  sometimes  trained 
perfectly  close  from  the  very  bottom  to  top,  others  open  below  a 
considerable  way,  and  formed  into  regular  arches,  8cc.  all  of  which 
sometimes  appeared  magnificent  and  ornamental,  but  were  trouble- 
some and  expensive  to  keep  in  order,  on  account  of  their  great 
height :  however,  all  sorts  of  hedge-work  was  generally  esteemed 
80  ornamental  in  ancient  gardening,  that  almost  every  division  was 
surrounded  with  regular  hedges  of  one  sort  or  other,  presenting 
themselves  to  view  in  every  part,  shutting  out  all  other  objects  from 
sight ;  but  in  modern  designs,  such  hedges  are  rarely  admitted  ; 
every  compartment  of  the  plantation  being  left  open  to  view,  from 
the  walks  and  lawns,  in  order  to  affoixl  a  full  prospect  of  the  various 
trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  which  consequently  are  more  beautiful 
than  continued  ranges  of  close  hedges  ;  but  for  the  sake  of  variety, 
a  little  ornamental  hedge-work  might  still  be  introduced  in  some 
particular  parts  of  the  ground. 

Labyrinths  or  mazes  of  hedge-work,  in  the  manner  of  a  wilder- 
ness, also  prevailed  in  many  large  gardens. 

A  Labyrinth^  is  a  maze  or  sort  of  intricate  wildemess-planta- 
tion,  abounding  with  hedges  and  walks,  formed  into  many  windings 
and  turnings,  leading  to  one  common  centre,  extremely  difiicult  to 
lind  out ;  designed  in  large  pleasure-grounds  by  way  of  amuse- 
ment. 
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It  is  generally  formed  with  hedges,  commonly  in  double  rows, 
leading  in  various  intricate  turnings,  backward  and  forwaixl,  with  in- 
tervening plantations,  and  gravel-walks  alternately  between  hedge 
and  hedge  ;  the  great  aim  is  to  have  the  walk  contrived  in  so  many 
mazy,  intricate  windings,  to  and  fro,  that  a  person  may  have  much 
difficulty  in  finding  out  the  centre,  by  meeting  with  as  many  stops 
and  disappointments  as  possible ;  for  he  must  not  cross,  or  break 
through  the  hedges  ;  so  that  in  a  well  contrived  labyrinth,  a  strang- 
er will  often  entirely  loose  himself,  so  as  not  to  find  liis  way  to  the 
centre,  nor  out  again. 

As  to  plans  of  them,  it  is  impossible  to  describe  such,  by 
words,  any  further  than  the  above  hints,  and  their  contrivance  must 
principally  depend,  on  the  ingenuity  of  the  designer. 

But  as  to  the  hedges,  walks,  and  trees  ;  the  hedges  are  usually 
made  of  hornbeam,  beech,  elm,  or  any  other  kind  that  can  be  kept 
neat  by  clipping.  The  walks  should  be  five  feet  wide  at  least,  laid 
with  gravel,  neatly  rolled,  and  kept  clean ;  and  the  trees  and  shrubs 
to  form  a  thicket  of  wood  between  the  hedges,  may  be  of  any  hardy 
kinds  of  the  deciduous  tribe,  interspersed  with  some  ever-greens ; 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  labyrinth  should  be  a  spacious  open,  orna- 
mented with  some  rural  seats  and  shady  bowers.  Sec. 

Sometimes  small  labyrinths  are  formed  with  box-edgings,  and 
bordei*s  for  plants,  with  handsome  narrow  walks  between,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  larger  ones ;  which  have  a  very  pleasing  and  amusing 
effect  in  small  gardens. 

Detached  trained  figures  of  ever-greens,  as  yew,  cypress,  juniper, 
holly,  box,  and  various  other  close-growing  ever-green  plants,  were 
also  very  predominant  in  ancient  designs,  and  genarally  disposed 
in  regular  raAges  along  the  borders  and  other  verges  of  grand 
walks ;  being  trained  by  clipping  into  various  formal  shapes,  as 
pyramids,  obelisks,  columns,  &c.  in  a  variety  of  forms,  with  other 
formal  figures,  all  placed  in  the  most  exact  arrangement.  Some 
also  were  often  placed  singly  in  the  midst  of  some  circle,  octagon, 
or  other  open  space,  and  were  all  kept  in  order  by  clipping;  once  or 
twice  every  summer,  and  were  considered  as  ereat  ornaments. 

Straight  rows  of  the  most  beautiful  trees,  forming  long  avenues 
and  grand  walks,  were  in  great  estimation,  considered  as  great  or- 
naments, and  no  considerable  estate  and  eminent  pleasure-ground 
were  without  several  pf  them. 

Regular  grass  slopes,  also,  greatly  prevailed  in  most  old  gardens, 
as  ornaments  to  particular  divisions  ;  sometimes  such  were  formed 
at  the  beginning  of  some  rising  ground,  and  sometimes  at  the  ter- 
mination or  lower  part ;  frequently  canals,  and  otlier  pieces  of  wa- 
ter, were  bounded  by  a  range  of  them,  and  likewise,  the 'sides  of 
terraces  and  other  elevated  places.  Moderate  grass-slopes,  also, 
often  formed  a  boundary  to  some  open  spaces,  such  as  bowling- 
greens,  flower-garden,  &c.  forming  a  sort  of  terrace  all  around, 
and  frequently  having  a  gravel-walk  at  top;  these  slopes  were 
always  formed  with  the  greatest  regularity  and  exactness,  which  in 
some  situations  were  very  ornamental. 
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Regular  teiTaces  either  on  natural  eminences  or  forced  ground 
were  often  introduced  by  way  of  ornament,  for  the  sake  of  pros- 
pect, and  of  enjoying  the  fresh  air  in  summer ;  they  were  of  various 
dimensions  with  respect  to  height,  from  two,  to  ten,  or  twenty  feet, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  situation  and  purpose  they  were  design- 
ed for  ;  some  being  ranged  singly,  others  double,  treble,  or  several, 
one  above  another,  on  the  side  of  some  considerable  rising  ground 
in  theatrical  arrangement.' 

The  perpetual  show  of  stiff  formality,  displayed  by  this  kind  of 
fancy,  has  induced  many  to  discontinue  it ;  but  some  of  these  run 
into  the  contrary  extreme,  by  excluding  all  formal  regularity  and 
uniform  appearances  ;  and  substituting  various  dissimilar  arrange- 
ments, in  the  formation  of  the  different  compartments,  in  fancied 
imitation  of  natural  rurality  as  much  as  possible. 

However,  for  sake  of  diversity,  some  of  the  more  elegant  regular 
works,  ought  still  to  be  admitted,  which  would  form  a  beautiful  con- 
trast with  the  general  rural  improvements,  and  divei*sify  the  whole 
scene,  so  as  to  have  a  most  enchanting  effect. 

General  Care  and  Ctdture, 

With  respect  to  the  general  culture  of  the  ground,  neatness  must 
ever  be  observed  in  every  pai*t ;  the  walks,  lawns,  shrubbery, 
clumps,  8cc.  and  the  several  compartments  of  trees,  shrubs,  and 
flowers,  kept  duly  furnished  with  a  proper  stock  of  the  various 
plants. 

In  the  provision  of  plants,  both  of  the  tree  and  shrub  kinds,  let 
it  be  remarked,  that  when  such  are  taken  out  of  the  woods  or 
swamps,  and  planted  in  open  exposures,  they  seldom  succeed; 
therefore,  the  better  way  will  be,  to  propogate  them  in  your  nurse- 
ry, either  by  cuttings,  (of  such  as  grow  that  way)  or  by  seed;  and 
when  arrived  there  at  a  proper  size,  they  may  be  transplanted  into 
the  pleasure.ground  or  elsewhere  with  success. 

The  gravel-walks  must  always  be  kept  free  from  weeds,  and  all 
sorts  of  litter,  and  should  be  rolled  at  least  once  every  week  or  ten 
days,  in  summer,  particularly  the  principal  walks ;  previously  trim- 
ming the  edges,  especially  if  verged  with  grass-ground,  and  sweep* 
ing  off  all  loose  litter. 

The  rolling  in  summer  siiould  he  occasionally  performed  imme- 
diately after  showers  of  rain,  particularly  the  first  after  any  continu- 
ance of  very  dry  weather,  to  settle  all  the  loose  pails  compact  and 
smooth ;  in  winter,  the  rolling  should  also  be  occasionally  perform- 
ed ;  observing,  that  it  is  improper  to  break  up  the  walks  at  that 
season  in  rough  ridges,  as  often  practised,  to  remain  in  that  unsight- 
ly manner  till  spring;  whereby  they  are  rendered  useless  at  a 
time  when  there  is  hardly  any  dry,  or  safe  walking  upon  grass,  or 
other  parts ;  besides,  they  have  a  disagreeable  and  slovenly  appear- 
ance. 

I  would  therefore  advise,  to  let  the  walks  remain  undisturbed,  at 
least  until  spring,  when,  if  the  surface  be  foul  or  mossy,  they  may 
be  broken  up,  the  top  turned  to  the  bottom,  and  immediately  raked 
and  ro)lcd,  and  rendered  in  a  fit  condition  for  walking  on. 
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All  the  principal  grass-walks,  and  lawns,  within  the  limits  of 
the  pleasure  ground,  especially  such  parts  as  are  intended  for 
walking  on,  should  also  be  kept  perfectly  neat  by  frequent  mowing 
in  summer,  to  keep  the  grass  short,  close  and  fine ;  give  also  occa- 
sional rolling,  both  to  clean  up  the  scattered  worm-casts,  and  to 
render  the  surface  smooth  and  firm.  Always  make  choice  of  a 
dewy  morning,  or  moist  weather,  for  the  work  of  mowing ;  as  the 
short  grass  will  cut  much  better  then,  than  when  dry  :  be  careful 
to  have  each  mowing,  performed  with  an  even  hand,  not  to  score, 
or  leave  the  mark  of  the  sythe  at  each  stroke,  which  has  a  most 
disagreeable  appearance,  and  directly  after,  rake  up  all  the  swarths 
of  grass,  into  heaps  and  carry  them  away. 

Rolling  the  grass,  should  also  be  occasionally  perfoi*med,  between 
the  times  of  mowing,  in  order  to  continue  the  surface  always, 
firm,  even,  and  of  a  close  smooth  appearance. 

In  extensive  pleasure-grounds,  and  large  extended  lawns,  walks, 
Sec.  the  rolling  is  sometimes  done  by  horses,  having  a  very  large 
roller  furnished  with  horse-shafts  ;  and  the  horses'  feet  occasionally 
mutHed,  especially  when  the  ground  is  i*ather  soft,  to  prevent  their 
cutting  the  surface  of  the  gi*ass  in  holes. 

Likewise  keep  all  grass-ground  clear  from  litter,  such  as  fallen 
leaves  of  trees,  &c.  which  may  be  expeditiously  effected  by  a  light 
broom  or  besom  on  a  long  handle. 

The  edges  of  all  principal  grass-walks,  and  those  of  grass-ground 
next  to  gravel -walks  in  particular,  should  always  be  kept  close  and 
even,  and  dressed  once  or  twice  a  year  at  least,  with  an  Edging' 
Iron ;  which  ought  to  be  made  of  the  best  steel,  and  kept  very 
shai'p :  this  instrument,  is  made  somewhat  in  the  cresent  form, 
and  about  nine  inches  in  diameter,  pretty  much  like  a  saddler's 
cutting- knife,  rounded  below  at  the  edge  part,  and  with  a  socket 
above,  upright  in  the  middle,  in  which  to  fix  a  straight  handle  of 
wood,  about  four  feet  long ;  with  this  instrument  a  man  can  dress 
as  much  grass-ed^^ing  in  a  day,  as  three  men  with  spades,  do  it 
much  neater,  and  without  wasting  the  edges  of  the  borders. 

The  above  dressings  ought  particularly  to  be  given,  previous  to 
turning  the  gravel-walks,  at  other  times  during  the  summer,  the 
edges  may  be  trimmed  occasionally  as  the  grass  grows  rank,  either 
with  a  pair  of  garden-shears,  or  with  shears  made  for  that  purpose, 
exactly  in  the  form  of  sheep-shears,  but  a  little  larger,  and  longer  in 
the  blades,  or  with  the  point  of  a  good  sharp  carving  knife. 

The  shrubbery  plantations,  should  generally  all  be  suffered  to 
take  their  own  natural  growth,  and  branch  out  into  full  heads,  only 
just  giving  a  little  occasional  trimming  to  any  very  irregular 
growths,  such  as  retrenching  or  reducing  any  very  luxuriant  rude 
shoots,  or  considerable  ramblers,  running  wildly  from  all  tlie  other 
branches.  Cut  out  all  dead  wood  and  keep  all  the  shrubs  from 
entangling  with  one  another,  so  as  the  head  of  each  shrub  may 
appear  distinct,  and  show  itself  to  proper  advantage. 

The  ground  of  the  principid  shrubbery  plantations,  in  which  the 
shrubs  stand  distant,  not  covering  the  surface  should  be  digged  eve- 
ry year,  late  in  autumn,  or  in  spring  ;  previously  giving  the  shrubs 
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any  necessary  pruning  as  above  observed;  this  operation  gives 
health  and  vigour  to  the  plants,  kills  weeds,  and  gives  the  place  an 
air  of  culture,  and  a  lively  neat  appearance. 

After  this  general  digging,  the  ground  must  be  kept  clean  from 
weeds  all  summer,  by  occasional  hoeing  in  dry  weather^  which  with 
a  scuffling-hoe  may  be  expeditiously  performed. 

Particular  care  must  be  taken  of  the  flower  borders,  Sec. ;  they 
must  be  neatly  and  carefully  dug  in  autumn,  and  pointed  and  dress- 
ed afresh  in  spring ;  and  according  as  the  various  plants  grow  up» 
let  such  as  need  support  have  sticks  placed  to  preserve  them  up- 
right ;  and  as  the  herbaceous  perennials  and  annuals  have  done 
flowering  and  their  stalks  decay,  cut  them  down  close,  clearing  off 
all  decayed  leaves  and  o^^her  rubbish. 

All  kinds  of  hedge- work  and  detached  trained  figures  of  ever- 
greens should  be  clipped  twice  a  year....that  is  to  say,  in  June  and 
in  September ;  for  without  this,  they  will  not  have  that  neat  hand- 
some appearance,  that  inspires  admiration  and  does  credit  to  the 
person  under  whose  care  they  are. 

For  further  particulars  see  the  work  under  this  head  in  the  dif- 
ferent months. 

TTie  Flower-Garderi. 

A  commodious  piece  of  good  ground^  for  a  flower-garden,  situated 
in  a  convenient  and  well  sheltered  place,  and  well  exposed  to  the 
sun  and  air,  ought  to  be  allotted  for  the  culture  of  the  more  curious 
and  valuable  flowers. 

The  form  of  this  ground  may  be  either  square,  oblong,  or  some- 
what circular ;  having  the  boundary  embellished  with  a  collection 
of  the  most  curious  flowering-shrubs ;  the  interior  part  should  be 
divided  into  many  narrow  beds,  either  oblong,  or  in  the  manner  of 
a  parterre ;  but  plain  four  feet  wide  beds  aiTanged  parallel,  having 
two  feet  wide  alleys  between  bed  and  bed,  will  be  found  most  con- 
venient, yet  to  some  not  the  most  fanciful. 

In  either  method,  a  walk  should  be  carried  round  the  outward 
boundary,  leaving  a  border  to  surround  the  whole  ground,  and  with- 
in this,  to  have  the  various  divisions  or  beds,  raising  tliem  generally 
in  a  gently  rounding  manner,  edging  such  as  you  like  with  dwarf- 
box,  some  with  tnft,  pinks,  sisyrinchium,  &c.  by  way  of  variety, 
laying  the  walks  and  alleys  with  the  finest  gravel.  Some  beds  may 
be  neatly  edged  with  boaixls,  especially  such  as  are  intended  for  the 
finer  sorts  of  bulbs,  &c. 

In  this  division  you  may  plant  the  finest  hyacinths,  tulips,  poly- 
anthus-narcissus, double  jonquils,  anemones,  I'anunculus's,  bul- 
bous-iris's, tuberoses,  scarlet  and  yellow  amaryllis's,  colchicumsy 
fritiilaries,  ^rown-imperials,  snowdrops,  crocus's,  lilies  of  various 
sorts,  and  all  the  different  kinds  of  bulbous,  and  tuberous-rooted 
flowers,  which  succeed  in  the  open  ground ;  each  sort  principally 
in  separate  beds,  especially  the  more  choice  kinds,  being  necessary 
both  for  distinction  sake  and  for  the  convenience  of  giving,  such  as 
need  it,  protection  from  inclement  weather ;  but  for  particulars  of 
their  culture,  see  the  respective  articles  in  the  various  months. 
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Likewise  in  this  division  should  be  planted  a  curious  collection 
of  carnations,  pinks,  polyanthus's,  and  many  other  beautiful  sorts, 
arranging  some  of  the  most  valuable  in  beds  separately ;  others 
may  be  intermixed  in  different  beds,  forming  an  assemblage  of 
various  sorts. 

In  other  beds,  you  may  exhibit  a  variety  of  all  sorts,  both  bul- 
bous, tuberous,  and  fibrous  rooted  kinds,  to  keep  up  a  succession 
of  bloom  in  the  same  beds  during  the  whole  season. 

Here  I  cannot  avoid  remarking,  that  many  flower-gardens,  &c. 
are  almost  destitute  of  bloom,  during  a  great  part  of  the  season ; 
which  could  be  easily  avoided,  and  a  blaze  of  flowers  kept  up,  both 
in  this  depaitment,  and  in  the  borders  of  the  pleasure-ground, 
from  March  to  November,  by  introducing  from  our  woods  and 
fields,  the  various  beautiful  ornaments  with  which  nature  has  so 
profusely  decorated  them.  Is  it  because  they  are  indigenous,  that 
we  should  reject  them?  ought  we  not  rather  ta cultivate  and  im- 
prove them  ?  what  can  be  more  beautiful  than  our  Lobelias,  Orchis', 
Asclepias'  and  Asters ;  Di*acocephalums,  Gerardias,  Monardas  and 
I[>omaeas ;  Liliums,  Podalyrias,  Rhexias,  Solidagos  and  Hibiscus' ; 
Phlox's,  Gentianas,  Spigclias,  Chironias  and  Sisyrinchiums,  Cassias, 
Ophrys',  Coreopsis'  and  Cypripediums ;  Fumarias,  Violas,  Rudbec- 
kias  and  Liatris';  with  our  charming  Limadorum,  fragrant  Arethusa 
and  a  thousand  other  lovely  plants,  which  if  introduced,  would 
grace  our  plantations,  and  delight  our  senses  ? 

In  Europe  plants  are  not  rejected  because  they  are  indigenous, 
on  the  contrary  they  are  cultivated  with  due  care ;  and  yet  here, 
we  cultivate  many  foreign  trifles,  and  neglect  the  provision  of 
beauties  so  bountifully  bestowed  upon  us  by  the  hand  of  nature. 

IVork  to  be  done  thU  Month, 

Prune  such  of  your  ornamental  shrubs,  Sec.  as  need  it,  paiticu- 
larly  the  hardy  deciduous  kinds ;  all  decayed,  ill-placed  and  strag* 
gling  branches  ought  to  be  cut  off,  close  to  where  they  were  pro- 
duced, and  such  others  shortened,  as  are  growing  in  a  disorderly 
way,  always  taking  great  care  to  form  the  heads  in  a  full  and 
handsome  manner,  that  they  may  appear  well  furnished,  and  display 
the  beauty  of  their  foliage  and  bloom  in  due  season. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  at  this  time  of  the  choicest  kinds 

of  flowering  plants  and  other  tender  kinds  in  pots they  should  be 

carefully  protected  from  severe  frosts,  by  giving  each  sort  suitable 
covering. 

Auricitlaa, 

The  best  auriculas  in  pots  should  be  well  protected  from  exces- 
sive rains,  snow,  or  sharp  frosts ;  which  will  preserve  them  in 
strength  to  flower  in  great  perfection. 

The  choicest  varieties  of  these  plants  should  always  be  removed 
in  their  pots,  about  the  beginning  of  November,  and  placed  in  frames, 
•r  in  a  bed  arched  over  with  hoops,  in  a  warm  dry  situation  in  the 
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full  sun,  where  they  can  be  occasionally  covered  when  the  weather 
is  unfavourable ;  but  let  the  covers  be  kept  constantly  off  in  the  d^ 
time,  when  the  weather  is  mild  and  dry. 

Care  of  Carnatiom, 

Take  great  care  to  protect  your  fine  carnations  that  are  in  pots^ 
from  hai*d  frost,  excessive  rains,  and  snow ;  for,  notwithstanding  the 
plants  being  hardy  enough  to  stand  the  winter  in  the  open  air,  it  is 
advisable  to  defend  the  choicer  sorts  in  bad  weather,  to  preserve 
them  in  good  strength  for  flowering  in  the  the  greatest  perfection. 

These  pots  should  be  plunged  in  a  raised  bed  of  dry  compost,  ia 
the  beginning  of  winter,  and  the  bed  arched  over  low,  with  pliant 
rods  or  hoops,  at  that  time ;  this  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  the 
plants,  if  you  are  careful  to  draw  mats  over  the  arches  when  the 
weather  is  severe. 

But  if  the  pots  were  to  be  placed  in  gtfrden  frames,  it  would  be 
still  better,  if  you  take  care  to  put  the  glasses  over  them  in  rigorous 
weather  and  at  night ;  Sut  be  careful  to  give  them  as  much  free  air 
as  possible  by  day,  when  the  weather  permits :  either  by  taking  the 
'glasses  totally  off,  for  a  few  hours,  or  tilting  them  up  behind. 

Care  of  choice  Hyacinth*  and  T\difi9. 

In  severe  frosty  weather,  it  would  be  of  beneficial  advantage,  if 
the  beds  wherein  you  have  deposited  the  choicest  kinds  of  hyacinths 
and  tulips,  or  any  other  curious  bulbous  roots,  be  covered  either 
with  an  awning  of  mats,  or,  in  default  thereof,  with  straw,  fern, 
leaves  of  trees,  or  dry  long  litter;  but  it  must  be  removed  as  soon 
as  the  severe  weather  is  over. 

Old  decayed  fine  tan  is  a  good  article  to  cover  hyacinths,  tulips, 
and  other  bulbs  with  ;  it  may  be  laid  on,  one  inch  or  one  inch  and 
half  deep,  immediately  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the 
severe  winter  frost,  and  need  not  be  removed,  as  it  will  keep 
down  the  weeds  in  spring,  and  protect  the  roots  from  intense  heat 
and  drought,  during  the  period  of  their  ripening. 

Ranunculua*9  and  Anemone*, 

m 

The  beds  or  frames  in  which  are  planted  your  choice  kinds  of 
ranunculus's  and  anemones,  should  be  care^Uy  protected  from 
frost,  by  laying  tan,  earth  or  litter  round  the  outside  of  the  frames, 
and  carefully  covering  them  at  nights  and  in  severe  weather,  with 
glasses,  or  with  boards  laid  lengthwise  or  across  the  frames,  with 
mats  or  other  covering  on  top,  but  carefully  observing  to  give  them 
plenty  of  air  every  day  that  the  weather  is  tolerable  mild,  for  if  too 
much  confined,  they  will  draw  up  and  be  good  for  nothing. 

Plant  ranunculus's  and  anemones  in  mild,  dry,  open  weather,  if 
you  have  any  now  out  of  the  ground,  and  that  the  frost  will  admit 
of  your  working  it ;  these  now  planted  will  succeed  those  which 
yfUTt  put  into  the  gi'ound  in  October  or  November. 
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For  their  reception*  choose  a  dry  situation^  vrhere  the  ground  is 
of  a  light,  rich  nature.  Let  it  be  well  digged,  breaking  the  earth 
fine,  and  form  it  into  beds  of  three  feet  and  a  half  or  four  feet 
wide ;  rake  the  sur&ce  smooth,  and  then  plant  the  roots.  These 
roots  after  planting,  should  be  protected  as  above,  from  severe 
frost,  and  too  much  wet :  either  of  which,  would  at  this  season  ma- 
terially injure  them. 

For  the  particular  method  of  preparing  the  beds,  and  planting  the 
roots,  see  the  work  of  October, 

In  warm,  dry  and  well  sheltered  situations,  in  the  middle  states, 
and  generally  in  the  southern  states,  these  beautiful  flowers  may 
be  planted  in  the  open  borders  in  small  patches,  with  other  kinds, 
and  will  there  make  a  very  agreeable  appearance.  You  may  plant 
four  or  five  roots,  in  a  small  circle  of  about  six  inches  diameter,  one 
in  the  middle  and  the  rest  round  the  extreme  part  of  the  circle ;  and 
let  these  patches  or  clumps  be  from  two  or  three  to  five,  ten  or 
twelve  feet  asunder,  and  the  roots  be  covered  from  one  to  two 
inches  deep,  according  to  the  lightness  of  the  ground. 

The  above  practice,  however,  of  planting  those  roots  in  patches 
about  the  borders,  is  meant  principally  for  the  common  sorts ;  for 
it  is  necessary  to  plant  the  fine  varieties  together  in  narrow  beds  or 
frames,  as  above,  in  order  both  to 'have  the  opportunity  of  protect- 
ing them  occasionally  in  severe  weather,  and  that,  when  in  flower, 
they  may  display  a  spacious  shew  together  in  their  various  colours, 
stripes,  and  tints,  in  the  different  varieties ;  and  also  in  the  spring, 
when  the  plants  are  in  bloom,  they  can  be  more  readily  sheltered 
from  great  rains,  or  too  much  sun,  both  of  which  would  hasten  the 
decay  of  the  flowers :  and  as  the  pleasure  of  admiring  the  bloom  is 
the  only  intention  of  cultivating  these  flowers,  no  pains  should  be 
spared  to  protect  the  more  beautiful  sorts. 

Planting  Tutifi: 

Tulips,  if  you  l^ave  any  out  of  the  ground,  should  now  be  planted 
the  first  settied  open  weather,  to  blow  late,  and  to  succeed  those 
planted  late  in  autumn. 

Let  this  be  done  as  soon  as  the  weaUier  will  permit ;  for  if  these 
roots  are  kept  much  longer  out  of  the  ground,  they  will  blow  very 
poorly.  If  they  are  to  be  planted  in  beds,  let  them  be  made  three  or 
four  feet  wide,  raised  two  or  three  inches,  somewhat  rounding,  that 
they  may  throw  off*  the  redundant  wet  of  heavy  rains,  and  remain 
dry  during  winter. 

If  intended  to  plant  any  of  the  inferior  sorts  in  the  borders,  in  as- 
semblage i%ith  other  flowers,  they  may  either  be  planted  in  a  single 
row  towaixls  the  front,  or  some  dotted  singly,  or  by  three  together, 
to  effect  a  greater  variety :  but  these  flowers,  when  planted  in  the 
borders,  make  the  best  appearance  in  litUe  clumps;  that  is,  in  a  cir- 
cle of  about  six  or  eight  inches,  plant  four  or  five  roots ;  and  about 
from  three  or  four  to  five  or  ten  feet  fieirther,  plant  another  such 
clump,  and  so  proceed,  in  a  varied  order,  towards  the  front  and 
middle . 
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Observe  that  hyacinths,  tulips,  and  other  hardy  bulbs,  which,  to 
do  them  justice,  ought  to  be  planted  in  October,  or  early  in  Novem* 
ber;  should  have  lighter,  or  more  shallow  covering,  in  proportion 
to  the  length  of  time  they  are  kept  out  of  ground  after  that  peiiod  ; 
for  instance,  tulips  which  ought  to  get  four  inches  of  light  coverin^]^ 
in  October,  will  not  be  able  to  bear  more  than  three  in  December, 
two  and  a  half  in  January,  two  in  February,  and  one  and  a  half  if 
kept  up  till  March ;  for  many  of  the  bulbous  kinds  become  so  ex* 
hausted  by  keeping  them  too  long  out  of  the  ground,  that  if  planted 
at  the  usual  depth,  they  have  not  strength  to  bear  up  through  it, 
and  ultimately  perish.  However,  this  partial  remedy  ought  by  no 
means  to  induce  to  the  keeping  of  bulbous  roots  out  of  ground 
after  their  proper  season  ;  but  by  attending  to  it,  rootil  may  be  pre- 
served, that  would  otherwise  perish,  and  which,  by  planting  in  due 
time  the  succeeding  season,  may  produce  tolerable  good  flowers, 
and  an  encrease  of  their  kinds. 

Be  particular,  never  at  any  season,  or  under  any  circumstance, 
to  g^ve  less  covering  to  any  kind  of  a  bulbous  or  tuberous  root,  when 
planted  in  the  open  ground,  than  one  inch  over  the  crown  or  upper 
part. 

Planting  Crcmses  and  Snovf-drofl*, 

Any  sort  of  ci*ocuses  may  still  be  planted,  if  dry  mild  weather  ; 
generally  planting  them  along  the  edges  of  the  flower4x)rdcrs,  next 
the  walks,  and  in  flower-beds,  8cc.  commonly  within  five  or  six 
inches  of  the  edge,  either  in  a  continued  row,  or  dotted  in  little 
patches,  planted  about  one  inch  and  half  deep:  though  those  de- 
signed for  the  borders  appear  to  greater  advantage  when  disposed 
in  small  patches,  than  in  any  other  way.  Draw  a  small  circle 
with  your  finger^  about  four  or  five  inches  diameter;  in  the  middle 
plant  one  root,  and  plant  three  or  four  round  the  edge  of  the  cir- 
cle :  about  eighteen  inches  or  two  or  three  feet  farther,  make  ano- 
ther circle,  and  plant  the  roots  as  above ;  and  so  proceed  to  the 
end  of  the  border,  &c ;  or  may  vary  the  patches,  in  having  some 
near  the  edge,  and  others  more  towards  the  middle :  observing,  i^ 
you  have  different  kinds,  to  plant  each  sort  separate ;  and  if  you 
plant  the  first  patch  with  yellow  crocuses^  plant  the  next  with  blue, 
and  so  proceed  with  others  of  different  sorts. 

Snow-drops  may  also  nqw  be  planted,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
crocuses ;  but  neither  of  them,  when  planted  so  late,  flower  well  the 
spring  following  ....the  former,in  particular,  will  totally  perish  if  kept 
much  longer  out  of  the  ground.  These  kinds  ought  to  have  been 
planted  in  September,  or  early  in  October,  for  being  flowers  of  early 
bloom  they  do  not  agree  with  being  kept  up  after  their  proper  time 
of  planting. 

When  you  desire  a  considerable  increase  of  crocus's,  or  snow- 
drops, take  up  the  roots  but  once  in  two  years ;  if  you  let  them  re- 
main longer,  though  the  increase  will  be  numerous,  the  roots  be- 
come very  small  and  produce  but  poor  flowers. 
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Planting  various  sorts  qf  Bulbs, 

Jonquils,  ornithogalums,  narcissus's,  hyacinths,  bulbous  iris% 
Persian  iris*,  gladiolus's,  fritlllaries,  crown  imperials,  or  any  other 
lands  of  hardy  bulbous  flower-roots,  that  yet  remain  above  ground, 
should  now  be  planted,  as  soon  as  the  weather  will  permit.  Mild 
dry  weather  ought  to  be  chosen  for  planting  these  and  all  other 
kinds  of  bulbous  roots ;  and  see  that  the  ground  is  not  too  wet. 

When  it  is  uitended  to  plant  any  of  the  common  soits  of  the 
abov6,  or  other  kinds  of  bulbous  roots  in  the  borders,  they  may  be 
planted  in  the  manner  mentioned  above  for  the  common  tulips,  €cc. 
Observing  particularly,  that  the  longer  you  keep  them  out  of  the 
ground  after  October  or  November,  the  shallower  they  must  be 
planted. 

Flowers  to  blow  in  the  House, 

Several  sorts  of  bulbous  roots  may  be  placed  upon  bulb-glasses  of 
water,  for  blowing  in  the  apartments  of  the  house,  such  as  hyacinths, 
narcissuses,  jonquils,  early  dwarf  tulips,  bulbous  iris',  &c. ;  the 
glasses  for  this  purpose  are  to  be  had  at  the  seed  and  glass-shops, 
being  made  concave  at  the  moutli,  to  contain  each  one  root,  and  are 
to  be  filled  with  soft  water,  and  one  root  placed  in  each  glass  with  its 
bottom  touching  the  water :  placing  the  bottles  upon  a  shelf  or 
chimney-piece  of  some  warm  room,  or  in  the  inside  of  a  warm  win- 
dow, and  if  where  the  sun  comes,  it  will  be  an  additional  advantage ; 
but  in  severe  frost,  remove  them  to  the  interior  part  of  a  room 
where  a  fire  is  kept :  they  will  soon  shoot  their  roots  down  into  the 
water,  which,  when  become  very  foul  or  foetid,  should  be  renewed 
with  fresh  occasionally :  they  will  thus  blow  very  agreeably,  early 
in  the  spring ;  and  may  be  greatly  forwarded  if  placed  in  a  hot-bed 
e^hot-house. 

Likewise,  may  plant  various  sorts  of  bulbous  and  tuberous  flower- 
toots,  in  pots  for  blowing  in  a  house,  such  as  hyacinths,  narcissus's 
of  all  kinds,  early  tulips,  crocus's,  anemones,  ranunculus's,  or  anj 
other  spring  flo'v^ering  kind ;  having  small  pots  o\  boxes  filled  with 
light  sandy  earth,  plaiU  the  roots  therein  yfM/  aver  their  crownsy  and 
place  the  pots  near  a  window ;  when  the  roots  begin  to  shoot,  give 
occasional  light  watering?^  and  they  will  §ower  in  good  perfection  at 
Mn  early  season. 


Blowing  flimers  early  in  JIot4tetlSj  l^e. 

Many  sorts  of  bulbous,  tuberous,  and  fibrous-rooted  perennial 
flowers,  if  planted  in  pots,  and  now  placed  in  a  hot-bed,  hot-house,  or 
any  forcing  department  at  work,  wUl  shoot  and  flower  early  without 
much  trouble ;  only  to  give  occasional  watering.  Pots  of  roses, 
dwarf  almonds,  double-blossom  cherry,  peach,  Sec.  may  also  b« 
placed  in  the  forcing-houses,  for  early  bloom. 
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Care  of  fitrennialjibrcu8'rooted  Plants^  in  Pots, 

Double  wall-flowers,  double  stocks,  double  sweet-williams,  and 
any  other  of  the  choicer  kinds  of  perennial  plants,  in  pots,  should 
be  well  secured  from  severe  frosts.  If  these  plants  in  pots  are 
placed  in  frames,  let  the  glasses  or  other  covering  be  kept  over 
them  at  all  times  when  the  frost  is  keen,  or  occasionally  in  very 
wet  weather ;  but  in  mild  dry  weather  the  plants  must  not  be  covered 
in  the  day  time. 

Take  care  now  also,  of  all  other  choicer  kinds  of  fibrous-rooted 
perennial  plants  in  genen^l,  which  are  in  pots,  to  secure  them  from 
frost ;  such  as  the  double  rose  campion,  double  scarlet  lychnis,  dou- 
ble rocket,  and  all  other  like  kinds. 

Those  plants  which  are  in  pots,  should,  where  there  is  not  the 
convenience  of  frames,  be  plunged  to  their  rims  in  a  dry  and  warm 
border,  and  at  night  and  in  severe  weather  be  covered  with  garden- 
mats,  supported  on  arched  hoops  placed  low  over  such  bed  or 
border. 

Seedling  Flowers, 

Boxes  or  pots  of  any  tender  or  choice  kinds  of  seedling  flowers 
should  be  covered  in  frosty  weather,  either  with  mats,  long  litter, 
fern,  or  the  like,  which  should  be  laid  a  good  thickness  over 
them,  and  close  round  the  sides  ;  or  remove  them  under  a  garden- 
frame  and  glasses.  Sec.  which  will  be  the  better  way. 

Likewise  beds  of  the  more  tender  and  curious  sorts  of  seedling 
flowers,  in  the  common  ground,  should  also  be  covered  in  hard 
frosts,  with  mats  or  long  dry  litter;  but  remove  the  covering  when, 
-the  weather  is  mild. 

Protecting  Floivering^Shrubs, 

If  you  have  hardy  flowering -shrubs  or  ever-greens  in  pots,  you 
should,  to  protect  their  roots  from  the  frost,  plunge  the  pots  to  their 
rims  in  the  ground,  if  ommitted  doing  in  November  or  December, 
and  cover  the  pots  with  some  tan,  leaves  of  trees,  or  dry  litter ; 
allotting  them  for  this  purpose,  a  dry  warm  situation,  where  water 
is  not  apt  to  stand. 

But  any  tenderer  or  moi*e  curious  young  ever-greens,  &c.  in  pots* 
should  have  the  protection  of  frames  or  occasional  covering  of 
mats,  &c.  in  severe  weather. 

Protect  also,  the  roots  of  the  choicer  kinds  of  new  planted,  flower- 
ing shrubs,  and  ever-greens  from  frost.  This  is  done  by  laying  dry 
mulchy  litter  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  close  round  the  lower  part 
4xf  the  stem  of  each,  as  far  as  their  roots  extend,  or  ratlier  farther. 

Likewise  support  such  new-planted  shrubs,  as  require  it,  with 
stakes,  that  they  may  not  be  displaced  by  the  wind. 

Grass,  and  Gravel  vndks. 

The  grass  and  g^vel  walks,  should  all  be  kept  in  decent  order, 
especially  in  the  principal  parts  of  the  garden  and  pleasure-ground ; 
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suffer  no  leares  of  trees,  or  other  Utter  to  remain  thereon,  for  such 
would  give  them  an  unbecoming  appearance. 

SOUTllERN   STATES. 

Where  mild  weather  is  now  prevalent,  and  the  ground  not  bound 
up  by  frost,  you  may  plant  all  kinds  of  hardy  deciduous  trees  and 
shrubs ;  and  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  month,  especially  where 
smart  frosts  are  not  expected  to  follow,  you  may  plant  the  different 
kinds  of  hardy  ever-green  trees  and  shrubs. 

Plant  cuttings  and  make  layers  of  such  kinds  as  you  wish  to 
propogate  by  these  methods :  plant  dwarf-box  for  edgings,  which  is 
superior  to  every  kind  of  plant  for  that  purpose.  Transplant  suck- 
ers from  the  roots  of  roses,  and  such  other  shrubs  as  produce  them, 
and  are  worthy  of  cultivation. 

Hedges  of  the  various  kinds  of  haw-thorn,  hornbeam  beech,  elm» 
privet,  white  mulberry,  &c.  may  now  be  planted.  Make  and  repair 
grass  and  gravel  walks ;  keep  such  as  are  made  in  clean  and  neat 
order,  and  give  them  occasional  rollings. 

Sow  hardy  annual  and  perrennial  flower  seeds,  and  do  the  various 
other  works  directed  to  be  done  in  the  flower-garden  and  pleasure- 
ground,  in  March. 


THE  GREEN-HOUSE. 


A  Green-house«  is  a  garden-building  fronted  with  glass,  serv- 
ing as  a  winter  residence,  for  tender  plants  from  the  warmer  parts 
of  the  world,  which  require  no  more  artificial  heat,  than  what  is 
barely  sufltcient  to  keep  off  frost,  and  dispel  such  diamps  as  may 
arise  in  the^  house,  occasioned  by  the  perspiration  of  the  plants 
or  a  long  continuance  of  moist  weather. 

A  very  considerable  share  of  the  vegetable  creation  which  in 
their  respective  native  countries,  grow  naturally  in  open  fields, 
Ccc.  in  all  seasons ;  require  when  cultivated  in  less  fiEivourable  climates, 
protection  in  winter ;  but  observe,  however,  that  those  of  the  Green- 
house department,  being  from  the  warmer  parts  of  the  world) 
require  protection  from  frost  only,  not  needing  aid  of  artificial  heat 
like  stove  plants,  which  are  generally  natives  of  the  hottest  regions, 
except  in  very  severe  weather ;  but  the  aid  of  a  moderate  fire, 
burned  in  a  furnace  contrived  outside,  either  in  the  end,  or  back 
wall,  communicating  the  heat  to  the  flues  or  funnels  ranging  along 
the  inside,  will  be  necessary,  not  only  in  severe  frosts,  but 
also  in  moist  foggy  weather ;  a  moderate  fire  now  and  then  will 
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diy  up  the  damps,  which  vrould  otherwise  prove  pernicious  to 
several  of  the  more  tender  kinds,  especially  to  those  of  succulent 
habits. 

A  green-house  should  generally  stand  in  the  pleasure-ground, 
and  if  possible,  upon  a  somewhat  elevated  and  dry  spot  fronting 
the  south,  and  where  the  sun  has  full  access  from  its  rising  to  set- 
ting ;  the  building  ought  to  be  of  brick,  or  stone,  having  the  front 
almost  wholly  of  gli^s-work,  ranging  lengthwise  east  and  west, 
and  constructed  upon  an  ornamental  plan. 

As  to  its  general  dimensions,  with  respect  to  length,  width,  and 
height,  it  may  be  from  ten,  to  fifty  feet  or  more  long,  according  to 
the  number  of  plants,  which  you  intend  it  should  contain ;  and  its 
width  in  the  clear,  from  ten  or  fifteen  to  twenty  feet,  though  for  a 
middle  sized  house,  fifteen  or  eighteen  feet  is  sufficient ;  its  height 
to  the  top  of  the  upright  front  glasses,  equal  to  its  width ;  as  to  erect- 
ing rooms  over  it,  as  is  commonly  directed,  I  disapprove  of,  such 
being  not  only  an  additional  and  unnecessary  expence,  but  they 
give  the  building  a  heavy  appearance;  on  the  contrary,  all 
pieces  of  garden  architecture  ought  to  display  a  light,  gay,  and 
sprightly  taste. 

The  walls  of  the  back  and  ends  should  be  carried  up  three  bricks, 
or  about  two  feet  three  inches  thick,  the  more  effectually  to  keep 
out  frost ;  a  furnace  ought  to  be  erected  outside,  either  in  the  back 
wall,  or  one  of  the  ends  as  before  observed,  communicating  with 
flues  within,  ranging  in  two  or  three  returns  along  the  back  wall, 
with  only  a  brick  on  edge,  with  the  plaistering,  between  them  and 
the  inside ;  also  one  flue  running  along  the  front  and  end  wallst 
raised  wholly  above  the  floor ;  and  as  to  the  front  of  the  building 
it  should  have  as  much  glass  as  possible,  and  a  wide  glass  door^ 
should  be  in  the  middle,  both  for  ornament  and  entrance,  and  for 
moving  in  and  out  the  plants ;  a  small  door  at  the  end,  for  entrance 
in  severe  weather,  will  be  found  of  considerable  utility. 

The  width  of  the  windows  for  the  glass  saihes,  may  be  five,  or 
six  feet,  and  the  piers  between  them,  may  be  either  of  timber,  six 
eight,  or  ten  inches  wide,  according  to  their  height,  or  if  of  brick, 
or  stone,  they  must  be  about  two  feet  wide,  sloping  both  sides  of 
each  pier  inward,  that  by  taking  off  the  angles,  a  more  free  ad- 
mission may  be  given  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  :  the  bottom  sashes 
must  reach  within  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  of  the  floor  of  tlie 
house,  and  their  top  reach  within  eight  or  ten  inches  of  the  cieling ; 
and  if  brick  or  stone  piers  two  feet  wide,  folding  shutters  may  be 
hung  inside  to  fidl  back  against  each  pier. 

In  the  modem  construction  of  green-houses,  in  order  to  have  as 
much  glass  as  possible  in  front,  the  piers  between  the  sashes  are 
commonly  made  of  good  timber,  from  six  to  eight  or  ten  inches 
thick,  according  to  their  height,  so  as  to  admit  as  great  a  portion 
of  light,  and  heat  of  the  sun,  as  may  be ;  and,  on  the  same  account, 
one  half  or  one  third  of  the  roof,  is  formed  of  glass-work,  made  in  the 
manner  of  hot-bed  lights,  the  remainder  being  either  covered  with 
slate  or  shingles,  and  tarpolings  or  vety  strongcanvas  fixed  on  rollers, 
to  be  let  down  over  the  roof-glasses  in  very  severe  weather ;  you 
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may  also  have  large  canvas  cloaths  upon  rollers  to  let  down  occa« 
stonally  before  the  windows,  or  in  default  of  such,  you  may  nail  up 
garden  mats. 

Let  one  third  of  the  front  side  of  the  roof,  for  the  whole  length 
of  the  house,  be  formed  of  glass-work,  and  the  back  wall  raised,  so 
as  that  a  horizontal  ceiling  may  be  carried  from  the  upper  part  of 
these  lights  to  it,  which  will  cause  the  back  half  of  the  roof  to  be 
somewhat  more  flat  tlian  the  -front.  Ornamental  wood-work  ma^ 
be  erected  outside,  along  the  top  of  those  lights,  to  give  a  light  ap- 
pearance to  the  roof.  Or,  if  the  house  be  small,  you  may  carry  the 
entire  roof  with  a  gentle  slope  from  the  front  to  the  back  wall, 
which  must  be  made  of  a  proper  height  for  that  purpose ;  one  third 
or  one  half  of  such  roof  may  be  made  of  glass-work  ;  from  the  ter- 
mination of  which,  carry  the  ceiling  on  a  level  to  the  back  pait  of 
the  house. 

The  better  to  confine  the  air  warmed  by  the  sun  in  the  day  time^ 
and  to  prevent  the  cold  air  from  rushing  in  on  the  approach  of  night, 
when  that  within  begins  to  cool  and  consequently  to  contract 
in  bulk ;  I  would  advise  to  have  all  the  panes  in  the  roof-lights  neat- 
ly and  closely  puttied,  where  they  overlap  one  another  ;  and  to  have 
either  one,  two  or  three  of  those  lights,  in  propoition  to  the  lenghth 
of  the  house,  so  constructed,  as  to  slide  down  and  up  a  few  feet,  by 
means  of  pullies ;  in  order  to  give  vent  to  the  foul  air  generated  in 
the  house,  which  naturally  ascends  to  the  upper  pan.  The  sized 
glass,  recommended  in  page  3,  for  hot-bed  lights,  is  what  I  would 
particularly  recommend  for  these  roof-lights,  being  not  only  the 
strongest,  but  by  much  th^  cheapest. 

The  windows  or  upright  front-lights,  must  be  made  with  large 
panes  of  glass,  Sec.  to  admit  the  more  light,  as  well  as  to  give  a  hand- 
some appearance  to  the  house  :  the  upper  half  of  each  window 
must  be  so  contrived,  as  to  slide  down,  and  the  lower  half  up^- 
occasionally,  to  admit  sdr  to  the  plants  when  necessary. 

If  a  spacious  and  ornamental  window  be  placed  in  each  end,  (if 
the  house  be  detached)  to  receive  the  benefit  of  the  rising  and  set- 
ting sun,  it  will  be  of  considerable  advantage ;  these  particularly 
should  have  good  close  shutters  either  inside  or  outside,  and  be  kept 
shut  every  night  during  the  winter,  and  also  in  the  day  time  in  very 
severe  weather,  except  while  the  sun  immediately  shines  on  them. 
If  the  front  is  so  contrived,  that  inside  shutters  to  the  windows,  can- 
not be  conveniently  hung,  outside  sliding  shutters  should  be  made,  to 
be  used  only  when  necessity  requires. 

But  let  it  be  particularly  observed,  that  all  the  lights,  cases,  doors, 
and  wood  work  of  the  house,  be  made  of  good  seasoned  wood,  and 
well  painted,  to  prevent  either  their  swelling  by  wet,  or  shrinking 
by  drought ;  that  all  parts  be  well  jointed  and  fitted  together,  so  as 
to  be  as  nearly  air  tight  as  possible. 

A  house  constructed  on  this  plan,  will  very  seldom  require  the 
assistance  of  fire-heal,  which  ought  always  to  be  used  with  great 
caution  in  a  Green-house  ;  it  will  admit  light,  collect  heat,  and  give 
health,  beauty  and  vigour  to  all  the  plants. 
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Some  green-houses  for  large  collections  of  plants,  have  two  wings 
of  smaller  dimensions,  added  to  the  main  building,  one  at  each  end| 
in  a  right  line,  separated  sometimes  from  it  by  glass  partitions,  and 
sliding  sashes  for  communication,  the  front  almost  wholly  of  glass, 
and  part  glass  roofs,  as  above  observed  ;  thus  by  these  additional 
wings,  the  green-house  will  consist  of  three  divisions,whereby  the  dif- 
ferent qualities  and  tempei^atures  of  the  various  plants  can  be  more 
eligibly  suited.  The  middle  or  main  division  may  be  for  all  the 
principal  and  more  hardy,  woody  or  shrubby  kinds,  which  require 
protection  from  frost  only ;  one  of  the  wings  may  be  appropriated 
for  the  succulent  tribe,  and  the  other  for  the  more  tender  kinds  that 
require  occasional  heat  in  winter,  yet  can  live  without  the  constant 
heat  of  a  stove  or  hot-house. 

Many  green-houses,  as  they  are  commonly  built,  serve  more  for 
ornament  than  use  ;  their  situation  to  receive  the  south  sun  being 
the  only  essential,  that  seems  to  be  regarded,  towards  preserving 
the  health  of  the  plants  which  they  are  intended  to  protect.  It  is 
rare  to  i\nd  one  that  will  keep  plants  in  good  health  during  the  win« 
ter,  either  by  reason  of  their  situation  in  moist  places,  their  want  of 
a  sufficiency  of  glasses  to  attract  heat  and  admit  a  due  quantity  of 
light,  or  of  the  glasses  not  being  constructed  so  as  to  slide  up  and 
down  occasionally,  as  they  ought.. ..as  well  to  suffer  the  foul  air  to 
be  discharged  as  to  admit  fresh.  Sometimes  where  a  Green-house 
has  been  well  considered  in  these  points,  all  is  confounded  by  the 
introduction  of  a  mettle  stove  and  pipes,  which  never  can  be  man- 
aged so  as  to  give,  when  necessary,  that  gradual  and  well  regulated 
heat,  which  will  protect  the  plants  without  injuring  them  ;  and,  be- 
sides, both  the  stove  and  pipes  unavoidably  emit  in  the  house  a 
quantity  of  smoak,  which  seldom  fails  to  annoy  the  plants.  It  does 
not  unfrequently  happen,  when  such  a  house  is  entrusted  to  the  care 
of  an  ignorant  or  negligent  person,  that  the  whole  collection  is  de- 
stroyed in  one  night,  by  excessive  heat,  or  at  least  rendered  of  very 
little  value ;  this  is  an  evil  which  ought  to  be  carefully  guaixled 
againstw^ 

For  the  particular  method  of  erecting  the  furnace  and  flues,  see 
the  article  Hot-House,  for  this  month;  with  which  it  agrees  in 
every  respect,  only  that  one  range  round  the  house,  and  two  along 
the  back  wall,  will  be  sufficient ;  and  that  the  flues  may  or  may 
not  be  erected  close  to  the  walls,  at  pleasure. 

On  whatever  plan  the  Cireen-house  is  constructed,  let  the  whole 
inside,  both  ceiling,  walls  and  flues,  be  neatly  finished  ofl*with  good 
plaister  and  white-wash,  and  all  the  wood-work  made  with  the  mtost 
critical  exactness,  of  good  seasoned  timber,  particularly  the  doors^ 
sashes  and  sash-frames.... the  whole  to  be  painted  white. ...and  let  the 
bottom  or  floor  be  paved  with  large  square  paving  tiles,  or  some 
similar  materials. 

The  floor  of  the  Green-house  should  be  raised  at  least  twelve 
inches  above  the  level  of  the  ground,  and  higher  in  proportion  as 
the  situation  is  moist  or  springy. ...for  damps  scnnetimes  arise  dur- 
ing the  winter  months,  which  proves  very  pernicious  to  plants. 
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In  the  Green-house  should  be  tressels,  which  may  be  moved  in 
and  out,  upon  which  rows  of  planks  should  be  fixed,  so  as  to  place 
the  pots  or  tubs  of  plants  in  regular  rows  one  above  another,  where- 
by the  heads  of  the  plants  may  be  so  situated,  as  not  to  interfere 
with  each  other.  The  lowest  row  of  plants,  or  those  nearest  to  the 
windows,  should  be  placed  about  four  feet  from  them,  that  there  may 
be  a  convenient  breadth  left  next  the  glasses  to  walk  in  front,  and 
the  rows  of  plants  should  rise  gradually  from  the  first,  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  heads  of  the  second  row  should  be  entirely  advanc- 
ed above  the  first,  the  stems  only  being  hid,  and  so  on  for  the  whole. 
At  the  back  of  the  house  there  should  be  allowed  a  space  of  at  least 
four  feet  for  the  conveniency  of  watering  the  plants,  and  particular- 
ly to  admit  a  current  of  air  round  them ;  there  may  also  be  narrow 
temporary  open  stairs  of  boards  erected  at  one  end,  leading  to  a 
platform  erected  at  the  back,  on  a  level  with  the  highest  part  of  the 
8tage....which  will  be  found  very  convenient  for  watering  as  well  as 
for  common  access  to  the  highest  and  most  remote  plants ;  and 
also  to  place  thereon,  near  the  back  wall,  pots  and  tubs  of  deciduous 
plants,  which  would  appear  very  unsightiy  in  the  front  of  the  stage ; 
observing,  that  the  boards  of  such  platform  be  laid  one  inch  at  least 
asunder,  for  the  free  admission  of  the  circulating  air. 

If  two  or  three  air-holes  be  made  in  the  back  wall,  a  little  above 
this  platform,  or  even  below  it,  about  six  inches  square  in  the  out- 
side, and  twelve  inside,  with  close  shutting  doors  towards  the  out- 
side and  within,  both  opening  inward  ;  they  will  be  found  very  use- 
ful in  mild  weather  for  ventilating  the  house,  and  driving  off  any 
foul  air  from  the  back  parts ;  in  these  holes,  between  both  doors, 
you  may  stuff  in  any  kind  of  wadding,  to  prevent  air  coming  in  that 
way,  but  when  wanted. 

Never  croud  the  plants,  for  when  pent  in  too  closely,  a  stag- 
nant rancid  vapour  is  generated  which  often  occasions  a  mouldi- 
ness  upon  the  tender  shoots  and  leaves,  very  destructive  to  the 
plants ;  neither  should  too  great  a  proportion  of  succulent  plants 
ever  be  placed  in  this  department. 

7%e  Conservatory, 

The  Green-house  and  Conservatory  have  been  generally  con- 
sidered as  synonimous ;  their  essential  difference  is  this :  in  the 
Green-house,  the  trees  and  plants  are  either  in  tubs  or  pots,  and 
are  placed  on  stands  or  stages  during  the  winter,  till  tliey  are 
removed  into  some  suitable  situation  abroad  in  summer.  In  the 
Conservatory,  the  ground  plan  is  laid  out  in  beds  and  borders, 
made  up  of  the  best  compositions  of  soils  that  can  be  procured, 
three  or  four  feet  deep.  In  these  the  trees  or  plants,  taken  out  of 
their  tubs  or  pots,  are  regularly  planted,  in  the  same  manner  as 
hardy  plants  are  in  open  air.  This  house  is  roofed,  as'  well  as 
fronted  with  glass-work,  and  instead  of  taking  out  the  plants  in 
summer,  as  in  the  Green-house,  the  whole  of  the  glass-roof  is 
taken  off,  and  the  plants  are  thus  exposed  to  the  open  air  ;  and  at 
the  approach  of  autumn  frosts,  the  lights  are  again  put  on,  and 
remain  so  till  the  May  following. 
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This  building  being  furnished  with  fluesy  Sec.  may  be  used  as  a 
Green-house  at  discretioni  by  inti*oducing  stages  instead  of  beds, 
and  in  that  case  the  glass-roof  may  be  permanently  fixed. 

Work  to  be  done  in  the  Green-howte. 

In  mild  days,  when  the  weather,  externally,  is  moderate  and  calm, 
let  the  windows  be  opened  a  little  for  tlie  admission  of  fresh  air 
fiJx>ut  ten  or  eleven  o'clock ;  and  about  two  or  tlirec  in  the  afternoon 
let  them  be  shut  close  again.  But  the  time  of  opening,  and  the 
time  they  should  be  kept  so,  must  always  be  determined  by  the 
weather ;  for  there  are  many  changes,  sometimes  in  a  few  hours,  at 
this  season.  The  upper  lights  may  be  let  down  a  few  inches  for 
the  admission  of  fresh  air,  as  well  as  to  let  out  the  foul  air  of  tlie 
house,  even  when  the  under  lights  cannot  be  raised  with  safety. 

In  frosty  weather,  the  windows  must  be  kept  constantly  close ; 
and,  if  very  severe,  let  the  window  shutters  be  shut  every  night,  and 
even  occasionally  in  the  day  dme,  when  the  frost  is  extremely  rigor- 
ous, and  no  sun ;  or,  in  default  of  shutters,  on  this  occasion,  let  gar- 
den-mats be  nailed  up  against  all  the  windows,  or  strong  canvass 
hung  on  rollers,  be  let  down  before  them,  and  remove  the  small  or 
more  tender  plants  in  front,  as  far  from  danger  as  possible. 

Keep  the  plants  perfectly  clear  from  decayed  leaves,  and  as  clean 
as  possible  fi*om  any  considerable  foulness ;  and  every  part  of  the 
house  clean  and  free  from  litter  of  fallen  leaves,  &c. ;  all  which  is 
essential  at  this  time  for  the  prosperity  of  the  plants  in  gpeneral. 

When  the  weather  is  foggy,  or  very  wet,  it  will  be  proper  to  keep 
the  windows  and  door  close. 

Water  must  be  given  to  such  plants  as  you  see  require  it ;  but  let 
that  be  given  in  very  moderate  quantities,  and  always,  if  possible, 
take  the  opportunity  of  a  mild  day*  and  if  sunny,  the  better :  in  the 
forenoon,  from  eleven  to  twelve  or  one  o'clock,  is  the  proper  time 
of  the  day  for  wateiing  at  this  season ;  and  generally  prefer  soft 
water  for  this  occasion. 

But  very  little  water  must  be  given  at  this  season  of  the  year  to 
any  of  the  aloes,  sedum^,  or  any  other  of  the  succulent  plants. 

Let  it  likewise  be  observed,  that  such  of  the  woody  exotics,  as 
oranges,  myrtles,  geraniums,  &c.  as  you  shall  see  necessary  to  wa- 
ter, should  have  but  a  very  moderate  quantity  given  them  at  any  one 
time. 

In  such  green-houses,  where  there  is  the  convenience  of  flues,  for 
occasional  nre-heat  in  very  rigorous  weather,  you  should,  in  time  of 
continued  severe  frost,  make  moderate  fires  in  an  evening  and 
rooming,  just  sufficient  to  warm  the  inclosed  air  enough  to  resist 
the  frost ;  also  in  very  foggy  or  moist  weather,  may  make  a  very 
moderate  fire  to  expel  the  damp,  which  often  proves  pernicious  to 
some  ef  the  more  delicate  exotics  of  this  department. 
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THE  HOT-HOUSE. 


HOT-HOUSES,  or  STOVES,  are  buildings  erected  for  pi-e- 
serving  such  tender  exotic  plants,  natives  of  the  warmer  and  hot- 
test regions,  as  will  not  live  in  the  respective  countries  where  they 
are  introduced,  without  artificial  warmth  in  winter. 

Though  there  are  great  varieties  of  these  stoves,  yet  they  arc 
reducible  to  two ;  the  dry  stove  and  the  bark  stove.  They  are 
both,  comparatively,  of  modern  invention ;  the  first,  as  far  as  I  can 
learn,  not  having  been  in  use  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty - 
one  years,  being  introduced  by  Mr.  Watts,  gardener  at  the  apothe- 
caries garden  at  Chelsea,  near  London,  who,  in  the  year  1684, 
contrived  flues  under  his  green-house  ;  the  latter  beuig  much 
posterior,  not  having  been  brought  into  repute  till  about  the  year 
1720,  when  Mr.  Le  Cour,  of  Leyden,  in  Holland,  discovered  its 
utility  for  the  propagation  of  the  pine-apple,  which  had  never  before 
been  brought  to  good  perfection  in  Europe.  Before  the  use  of 
bark-beds  was  introduced,  all  stoves  or  hot-houses  were  worked  by 
lire-heat  only  ;  hence  they  obtained  the  name  of  stoves. 

These  stove  departments  are  generally  constructed  in  an  oblong 
manner,  ranging  in  a  straight  line  east  and  west,  with  the  glass 
front  and  roof  fully  exposed  to  the  south  sun ;  and  in  dimensions  may 
be  from  fifteen  or  twenty,  to  fifty  or  a  hundred  feet  long,  by  twelve 
or  fourteen,  to  sixteen  feet  wide  in  the  clear,  and  commonly  from 
ten  to  fourteen  feet  high  in  the  back  wall,  by  five  or  six  in  front,  in- 
cluding the  wall  and  upright  glasses  together,  and  furnished  with 
flues  round  the  inside  of  the  front  and  end  walls,  and  in  several  re- 
turns in  the  back  wall  for  fires  ;  and  with  the  whole  roof  overhead^ 
sloping  to  the  south,  entirely  of  glass-work,  supported  on  proper 
cross-bearers. 

Stoves  of  much  more  capacious  dimensions,  are  frequently  erect- 
ed by  persons  of  fortune  and  curiosity,  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
taller-growing  kinds  of  exotics,  which  shall  be  taken  due  notice 
of,  after  the  less  expensive  and  more  generally  used  kinds  are  des* 
cribed. 

The  Bark-Storve. 

The  Bark-Stove  is  so  called,  as  being  furnished  with  an  internal 
pit  for  a  bark -bed,  as  well  as  with  flues  for  fire-heat,  and  is  the 
most  universally  used,  as  being  the  most  eligible  for  the  general 
culture  of  all  kinds  of  the  tenderest  exotics,  as  well  as  for  forcing 
several  sorts  of  hardy  plants,  flowers  and  fruits  to  early  perfection : 
the  bark-bed  being  designed  to  effect  a  constant  moderate  moist 
heat  all  the  year  round,  and  the  flues  used  occasionally  for  fire-heat 
in  winter,  or  during  cold  weather,  to  produce  such  an  additional 
niarmth  in  the  internal  air,  as  may  be  requisite  at  that  season ;  the 
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bark-bed  being  formed,  as  hereafter  directed,  is  productive  of  an 
uniform  moderate  growing;  heat,  of  long  deration,  peculiarly  adapt- 
ed for  the  reception  and  growth  of  the  most  tender  exotics,  which 
require  to  be  kept  constantly  plunged  in  their  pots  in  it ;  such  as 
pine-apple,  &c.  in  order  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  that  durable,  moist 
bottom  heat  about  their  roots,  peculiar  to  bark-beds  only,  whose 
heat  also  evaporates  and  warms  the  air  of  the  stove  at  all  times, 
that  even  the  plants  on  the  surrounding  shelves  are  comforted 
by  its  influence ;  so  that  with  the  aid  of  fire-heat  in  winter,  rege- 
lated by  a  well  graduated  botanical  thermometer,  placed  constantly 
in  the  stove  distant  from  the  fire  place,  and  as  much  in  the  shade 
as  possible,  there  are  hardly  any  exotics  from  the  hottest  regions 
of  the  world,  either  woody,  heiiiaceous,  or  succulent,  but  may  be 
cultivated  in  it,  by  placing  them  in  such  different  situations,  as 
their  natures  may  require. 

In-  the  arrangement  of  the  plants  in  this  stove,  some  require  tlie 
bark-bed,  others  succeed  in  any  part  of  the  house,  and  others,  such 
as  the  succulents,  require  the  driest  situation  near  the  Hues:  many 
of  the  more  tender,  herbaceous,  and  shnibby  plants,  natives  of 
the  hottest  countries,  generally  succeeded  best  when  plunged  in 
the  bark  bed,  though  many  sorts,  both  herbaceous  and  woody, 
thrive  tolerably  well  in  any  part  of  the  Bark  Stove. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  give  a  minutia  of  its  general  structure, 
upon  the  most  improved  plan,  the  more  especially  as  many  persons 
who  may  be  desirous  of  erecting  such,  may  probably  not  be  able  to 
procure  workmen  capable  of  constructing  it,  without  minute  and 
particular  directions. 

Having  determined  on  the  size,  as  to  length,  width,  &c.  proceed 

to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  walls,  allowing  due  thickness  for  the 

erection  of  the  surrounding  inside  flues  on  the  foundation  wall,  with 

»  an  allowance  for  their  being  detached  therefrom  about  two  or  three 

inches. 

Then  set  off  the  back  or  north  wall,  at  least  two  bricks  or 
eighteen  inches  thick,  and  the  front  and  end  walls  about  thirteen, 
carrying  up  the  back  wall  from  ten  to  fourteen  feet  high,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  width  of  the  house ;  but  those  of  the  front  and  ends,  from 
two  to  three  feet,  as  the  circumstances  hereafter  noticed  may  re- 
quire, upon  which  to  erect  the  upright  timber  framing  for  the  per- 
pendicular lights ;  previously  observing,  in  carrying  up  the  walls* 
to  allot  a  proper  space  for  a  door-way,  at  one  or  both  ends  towards 
the  back  part ;  setting  out  also  the  furnace  or  fire-place,  in  the  bot- 
tom foundation,  towards  one  end  of  the  back  wall  behind,  formed 
also  of  brick  work,  and  made  so  as  to  communicate  with  the  lowest 
flue  within,  the  inside  top  of  the  furnace  being  about  a  foot  lower 
than  said  flue,  the  better  to  promote  the  draught  of  heat  and  smoke ; 
though,  if  the  stove  be  more  than  about  thirty -five  feet  long,  a  fire- 
place near  each  end  will  be  necessary  ;  or,  if  more  convenient,  they 
may  both  be  in  the  middle  of  the  back  wall,  each  communicating 
with  a  separate  range  of  flues  ;  in  either  case  you  may  form  them 
wholly  on  the  outside,  or  part  outside,  and  part  running  through 
the  wall. 
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This  furnace  is  to  be  made  large  or  small  according  to  the  kind 
of  fuel  intended  to  be  used  and  the  number  of  returns  of  the  flues 
inside ;  for  when  there  are  but  few  returns,  a  gi*eater  quantity  of  fire 
will  be  necessary  to  keep  a  sufficient  heat.  If  the  returns  are  fre- 
quentf  and  wood  is  to  be  the  fuel,  the  furnace  is  to  be  made  only 
three  feet  deep,  to  receive  wood  two  and  a  half  feet  long  or  better; 
but  if  the  flues  run  only  once  round,  with  no  returns,  the  depth  must 
be  five  feet  to  receive  four  feet  wood,  especially  if  the  house  be 
larg^ ;  in  either  case  the  furnace  is  to  be  made  eighteen  inches 
wide  at  bottom,  the  sides  sloping  outward  to  the  height  of  twenty 
inches,  where  it  is  to  be  twenty-two  inches  wide,  covered  from  thence 
by  an  arch,  the  top  of  which  is  to  be  two  feet  from  the  grate,  which 
is  to  be  made  of  iron-bai*s,  and  one  half  of  the  depth  of  the  fur- 
nace ;  the  brick  for  the  furnace  should  be  laid  in  good  well-worked 
brick-clay  (not  in  mortar),  which,  when  burned  by  the  fire,  will 
cement  so  as  to  become  a  solid  mass  ;  this  must  have  an  iron-barred 
grate  one  half  of  the  depth  of  the  fUmace,  as  before  observed,  the 
remainder  of  the  depth  to  be  made  solid  with  brick ;  having  an  ash- 
bole  underneath,  with  a  close-shutting  door  to  it.  The  furnace  must 
also  have  an  iron  door  placed  in  an  iron  frame,  which  door  must  be 
furnished,  near  the  lower  part,  with  another  small  door,  for  the  ad- 
mission of  air  to  the  fires,  both  having  latches,  so  as  to  shut  close 
occasionally ;  observing  that  this  door  is  not  to  be  wider  than  what  is 
necessary  for  the  admission  of  the  fire-wood.  Having  both  your 
ash-hole  and  furnace  thus  provided  with  close-shutting  doors,  you 
may  manage  your  fires  to  great  advantage,  by  closing  them  up  oc- 
casionally from  too  great  a  current  of  air,  especially  when  burned 
clear,  which  would  carry  off  the  heat  through  the  flues  too  rapidly. 
If  you  intend  to  bum  stone-coal,  the  furnace  need  not  be  so  large, 
but  the  grate  must  run  the  whole  depth. 

Having  finished  the  furnace,  proceed  to  carry  up  the  walls,  ob- 
serving particularly,  to  leave  a  scarcement  a  foot  wide  in  both  end 
walls ;  immediately  opposite,  where  the  back-^wall  flues  are  to  be 
erected,  from  the  level  of  the  lowest  flue  to  the  top  of  the  highest, 
by  which  means  you  can  open  the  ends  of  the  flues  and  clean  them, 
when  necessary,  either  by  running  in  scrapers  on  the  ends  of  long 
poles,  or  hauling  any  kind  of  small  brush-wood  through  them,  by 
means  of  a  line  from  one  end  to  the  other ;  these  scarcements  may 
either  be  made  up  with  brick  from  time  to  time,  or  with  sashes  and 
shutters,  which  will  be  more  convenient.  Whenever  there  are  re- 
turned flues,  one  above  the  other,  similar  contrivances  will  be  found 
useful ;  but  where  there  is  only  one  running  flue,  a  top  tile  may  be 
taken  ofi*  at  amvenient  distances,  by  which  means  it  can  be  cleaned. 

When  the  walls  are  finished,  then  begin  to  erect  the  flues  along 
the  inside  walls;  but,  as  before  mentioned,  it  would  be  adviseable  to 
have  them  detached  therefrom  two  or  three  inches,  that,  by  being 
thus  apart,  the  whole  heat  may  arise  from  both  udes  of  the  said 
flues,  which  will  afford  an  additional  advantage,  in  more  effectually 
diffusing  the  whole  heat  internally  in  the  house ;  much  of  which 
would  be  lost  in  the  back  wall  were  the  flues  attached  to  it :  the  first 
range  may  be  carried  along  the  front  and  both  ends,  <Upping  under 
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the  end  door-ways  and  rising  the  other  side  ;  if  there  is  no  return 
flue  to  be  in  front,  which  is  not  necessary  in  a  house  of  moderate 
dimensions,  let  this  flue  be  carried  so  that  the  covering  tiles  and 
plsuster  may  be  within  three  inches  of  the  level  of  the  front  and 
end  walls,  upon  which  a  board  may  be  supported  with  bricks,  to  be 
brought  on  an  exact  level  with  the  front  wsJl,  for  the  convenience  of 
placing  thereon  a  number  of  pots  of  strawberries,  for  forcing,  or  any 
other  small  plants ;  and,  moreover,  the  flue  being  carried  near  the 
glasses,  the  heat  will  be  particularly  efiicaciousin  repelling  the  cold 
external  air,  frost,  damps,  &c.  and  also  in  distributing  the  heat  more 
equally  to  all  parts  of  the  house :  for  the  several  returns  in  the 
back  wall,  will  counterbalance  the  strong  heat  discharged  by  this 
first  range  where  most  wanted. 

The  first  range  being  continued  round  the  front  and  ends,  must 
then  be  carried  along  the  back  wall  in  four  or  six  returns,  which 
will  be  sufiicient  to  expend  all  the  heat  before  its  discharge  into  the 
chimney,  which  must  be  carried  up  immediately  from  the  end  of 
the  uppermost  or  last  flue,  either  in  or  outside  of  the  back  wall,  so 
as  not  to  appear  in  the  inside  of  the  house,  and  particularly  in  the 
opposite  end  to  the  fire-place. 

The  under  range  of  flues,  immediately  communicating  with  the 
fire,  ought  to  be  four  bricks  on  edge  deep,  that  they  may  not  be  too 
soon  stopped  with  the  soot,  and  all  the  flues  eight  inches  in  the  clear, 
and  covered  with  broad  tiles,  the  several  returns  may  be  made  three 
bricks  on  edge  deep  ;  and,  in  the  beginning  of  the  first  bottom  flue, 
you  may  have  a  sliding  iron  regulator,  to  use  occasionally  in  ad- 
mitting more  or  less  heat,  as  it  may  seem  necessary  ;  being  very 
careful,  as  you  proceed,  that  the  brick-work  of  each  flue  be  carefully 
jointed  with  the  best  mortar  for  that  purpose,  and  well  pointed 
within,  that  no  smoke  can  get  out,  having  each  return  closely  co« 
vered  with  broad  tiles,  well  bedded  and  jointed  with  mortar,  cover- 
ing the  uppermost  flues  also  with  broad  thick  tiles  the  whole  width, 
all  very  closely  laid  and  joined  as  above,  and  the  said  uppermost  or 
last  range  of  flues,  to  terminate,  as  before  observed,  in  a  vent  or 
chimney  at  one  end  of  the  back  wall ;  or,  if  two  separate  sets  of 
flues,  a  chimney  at  each  end,  in  which  you  may  contrive  an  iron 
slider,  near  its  communication  with  the  last  flue,  to  confine  the  heat 
more  or  less  on  particular  occasions,  or  to  prevent  its  passing  off 
too  quickly,  or  becoming  of  too  weakly  a  degree. 

In  very  wide  stoves,  flues  are  continued  immediately  round  the 
bark-pit,  within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  wall,  to  form  a  vacancy  for 
the  heat  to  come  up  more  freely,  and  also  to  prevent  its  drying  the 
tan  of  the  bark-bed  too  much,  which  flues  may  be  used  occasionally 
or  generally,  by  the  assistance  of  a  sliding  iron  regulator,  to  admit 
or  exclude  the  heat  less  or  more  as  it  may  appear  expedient. 

You  should  be  very  careful  that  neither  the  fire-place,  nor  flues, 
be  carried  too  near  any  part  of  the  wood- work,  lest  it  should  take 
fire. 

Proceed  now  to  set  out  the  cavity  for  the  bark-pit,  first  allowing 
a  space  of  eighteen  inches,  or  rather  two  feet  wide  round  the  front 
and  both  ends,  and  also  a  walk  of  two  feet,  or  two  and  a  half,  along 
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the  back  wall  for  the  convenience  of  walking,  watering  and  at- 
tending the  plants  ;  then  in  the  middle  space  is  formed  the  pit  for 
the  bark-bed,  six,  seven  or  eight  feet  wide,  or  whatever  it  may 
allo^,  and  the  whole  length  of  the  house,  the  end  walks  excepted ; 
which  is  to  be  three  feet  deep,  and  surrounded  with  a  nine  inch 
brick  wall,  coping  it  all  round  with  a  timber  plate,  framed  and  mor-* 
tised  together,  which  effectually  secures  the  brick-work  «  sometimes 
a  four  inch  wall  is  made  to  do,  as  by  such  more  ix)om  is  gained  in 
the  pit;  this  will  answer  very  well,  but  is  not  so  permanent. 

The  top  of  this  pit  ought  to  be  exactly  on  a  level  with  the  front 
wall,  and  the  bottom  free  from  any  lodgment  of  water  at  any  sea- 
son, for  it  would  soak  up  thmugh  the  bark,  destroy  its  fermenta- 
tion, and  render  it  useless;  therefore,  this  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration at  the  time  of  building  the  outside  walls,  when,  if  any 
dampness  is  apprehended,  the  front  wall  must  be  raised  three  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  floor;  if  not,  two  feet  will  be  sufikient,  and 
the  pit  may  be  sunk  twelve  inches ;  the  bottom  of  which  must  be 
well  paved  with  brick  or  stone,  to  prevent  the  bark  coming  in  con- 
tact with  die  earth,  which  would  cause  it  to  cool  and  rot  suddenly. 

The  walks  round  the  pit  must  be  neatly  paved  either  with  brick 
or  cut  stone  ;  this  being  very  necessary  for  the  convenience  of  per- 
forming the  occasional  operations  of  culture,  as  well  as  to  admit 
walking  round  to  view  the  plants,  and  gather  the  produce  of  such  at 
yield  any:  as  the  pine-apple,  and  such  other  plants  as  are  occasionally 
introduced  for  forcing  their  fruit  to  early  perfection. 

The  timber-framing,  and  glass-work,  for  enclosing  the  whole, 
will  consist  of  a  close-continued  range  of  glass-sashes  all  along  the 
front,  both  ends,  or  part  of  them,  and  the  entire  roof,  quite  up  to 
the  back  wall ;  each  sash,  both  for  upright  and  roof  lights  being 
three  feet  six  inches,  or  four  feet  wide ;  and  for  the  support  of 
which,  a  framing  of  timber  is  to  be  erected  on  the  brick  walling, 
conformable  to  the  width  and  length  of  the  sashes. 

For  the  reception  of  the  perpendicular  glasses  in  the  front  and 
ends,  substantial  timber  plates  are  placed  along  the  top  of  the  walls, 
upon  which  is  erected  uprights,  distant  from  one  another  the  width 
of  the  sashes,  framed  into  a  plate  or  crown-piece  above,  of  sufficient 
height  to  raise  the  whole  front  head  high  from  the  floor,  both  ends 
corresponding  with  the  front  and  back ;  a  plate  of  timber  is  also  to 
be  framed  to  the  hiic.k  wall  above,  to  receive  the  sloping  bars  from 
the  frame-work  in  front ;  proper  groves  being  formed  in  the  front 
plates  below  and  above,  to  receive  the  ends  of  the  perpendicular 
sashes,  which  are  to  be  so  contrived  as  to  slide  backward  and  for- 
ward, one  beside  the  other,  for  the  admitting  of  fresh  air,  &c. 

From  the  top  of  the  upright  framing  in  front,  are  to  be  carried 
substantial  cross-bars  oi*  bearers,  sloping  to  the  top  of  the  back 
wall,  where,  being  also  a  timber-plate,  they  are  to  be  framed  at  both 
ends  into  these  plates,  at  regular  ili stances,  to  receive  and  support 
the  slope-glasses  of  the  roof,  placed  close  together  upon  these  cross- 
bars or  rafters ;  or  these  rafters  may  be  formed  so  as  to  have  a  par- 
tition of  one  inch  and  half  between  the  glasses,  on  top  of  which  is  to 
be  placed  a  slip  of  board,  four  inches  wide,  to  prevent  the  ma 
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working  down  along  the  edges  of  the  sash  fittmes :  these  rafters 
must  be  narrowed  on  the  under  side^  the  better  to  admit  the  rays  of 
light  and  heat. 

The  lights  are  to  be  laid  on,  in  two  ranges  or  tiers,  sliding  one 
over  the  other,  of  sufficient  length  together,  to  reach  quite  from 
the  top  of  the  upright  framing  in  iVont,  to  the  top  of  the  back  wall : 
if  these  lights  be  placed  close  together,  the  rafters  must  be  grooved 
lengthwise,  above,  to  carry  off  the  wet  which  may  fall  between 
them  ;  making  the  upper  end  of  the  top  tier,  shut  close  up  to  the 
wall-plate,  running  under  a  proper  coping  of  wood  or  lead,  fixed 
along  above  close  to  the  wall,  and  lapped  down  with  due  width  to 
cover  and  shoot  off  the  wet  suiliciently  from  the  upper  termination 
of  these  sashes :  likewise  along  the  outer  edge  of  the  top  or  crown^ 
plate  in  front,  may  be  a  small  conductor  of  lead  or  wood,  to  receive 
the  water  from  the  slope-glasses  and  convey  it  to  one  or  both  ends, 
without  running  down  upon  the  upright  sashes  ;  being  careful  that 
the  top  part  behind  is  well  framed  and  secured,  water-tight,  and 
finish  the  top  of  the  back  wall  a  little  higher  than  the  glasses,  with 
a  neat  coping  the  whole  length. 

In  cvory  part,  the  wood-work  must  be  made  with  the  most  criti- 
cal exactness,  and  all  the  sashes  so  fitted  as  to  slide  close  and  free ; 
neat  stays  of  iron  may  be  placed  on  the  under  side  of  the  roof  lights, 
sunk  into  the  wood  and  made  fast  by  wood  screws,  in  order  to 
strengthen  them  ;  and  the  rafters  or  cross-bars  are  to  be  stayed 
with  wood,  at  proper  distances,  to  keep  each  firm  in  its  place.  In 
wide  stoves  it  will  also  be  necessary  to  place  a  neat  upright,  either 
of  wood  or  iron,  inside,  under  each  of  these  rafters,  to  prevent  their 
bending  under  the  weight  of  the  glasses,  which  are  generally  made 
to  rest  on  the  back-wall  of  the  bark-pit. 

In  glazing  the  roof-lights  the  panes  are  to  lap  over  each  other 
about  half  an  inch ;  the  vacancies  where  they  overlap  are  by  some 
closed  up  with  putty,  others  leave  them  open,  which  is  the  better  way 
when  not  too  wide  ;  in  order  both  for  the  air  to  enter  moderately,  and 
for  the  rancid  vapours,  arising  from  the  fermentation  of  the  bark- 
bed,  &c.  within,  thereby  to  be  suffered  to  pass  off;  and  also  that  such 
as  condense  against  the  glasses,  may  discharge  itself  at  those  places 
without  dropping  upon  the  plants :  the  glass  for  this  purpose  should 
be  of  a  small  size,  and  not  more  tlian  from  six  to  eight  inches 
square ;  such  would  lap  closer  than  larger  sized  glass,  and  form  a 
much  stronger  roof.  The  great  apertures  occasioned  by  the  crook- 
edness of  large  panes  admit  the  cold  air  so  copiously  in  severe 
weather,  that  incessant  fires  must  be  kept  up  to  counteract  it,  which 
certainly  is  injurious  to  the  plants;  but  of  two  evils  you  must  take 
the  least ;  and,  besides,  an  extraordinary  quantity  of  fuel  is  consum- 
ed this  way  which  might  be  saved,  and  the  pkints  kept  in  better 
health,  by  adopting  the  smaller  sized  glass.  Generally  when  a 
large  pane  is  pinned  down,  so  as  to  form  some  kind  of  a  close  lap, 
it  presses  so  haixl  on  the  other,  that  one  of  them,  and  sometimes 
both  crack:  whicli  permits  the  rain  to  run  down  frequently  on 
plants  that  too  much  moisture  in  the  winter  season  will  absolutely 
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destrof.  As  to  the  upright  glasses,  in  the  front  and  ends,  they  are 
to  be  glazed  in  the  ordinary  way  of  house  sashes. 

The  inside  walls  should  all  be  well  phistered ;  the  flues  must 
also  be  funiished  off  with  the  best  plaistering-morlar  that  can  be 
made,  in  oixier  to  prevent  any  cracks  through  which  the  smoke 
might  pass  into  the  house,  which  cannot  be  too  carefully  guarded 
against,  as  it  is  extremely  injurious  to  plants.. ..causing  them  to  drop 
their  leaves,  and  if  continued  long  in  the  house  will  totally  destroy 
them. 

All  the  wood-work  both  within  and  without,  should  be  painted 
nvhite  in  oil  colour,  for  its  preservation  and  to  j;ive  the  whole  a  lively 
appearance ;  and  the  inside  walls  and  flues  Avhite-washed,  so  as  to 
reflect  the  rays  of  light  in  every  direction,  which  will  be  of  very 
considerable  advantage  to  the  plants. 

As  to  any  necessary  internal  erections,  there  may  be  ranges  of 
narrow  shelves,  for  pots  of  small  plants,  erected  where  thought 
most  convenient ;  some  behind  over  the  flues,  a  single  range  near 
the  top  glasses  towards  the  back  part,  supported  either  by  bi-ackets, 
suspended  from  the  cross-bars  above,  or  by  uprights  erected  on  the 
wall  of  the  bark-pit :  a  range  or  two  of  narrow  shelves  may  also  be 
placed  occasionally  along  both  ends  aild  in  front,  above  the  flues  ; 
all  of  which  shelves  will  serve  for  holding  pots  of  various  sorts  of 
small  plants,  that  do  not  require  to  be  plimged  in  the  bark-bed; 
also  for  pots  of  strawberries,  flowers.  Sec.  in  winter  and  spring  for 
forcing  ;  which  being  placed  near  the  glasses,  are  generally  the 
most  prosperous  and  successful  in  their  productions. 

Outside,  at  the  back  part  of  the  stove,  should  be  erected  a  neat 
shed,  the  whole  length  of  the  house,  completely  walled  in,  to  con- 
tain the  fuel,  garden-pots,  &c.  &c.  and  for  the  convenience  of  at- 
tending the  fires  and  keeping  them  regularly  bui*ning :  this  shed 
-will  answer  to  defend  the  back  wall  of  the  stove  from  the  cold  air 
and  frosts,  to  stow  all  garden  utensils  and  tools  in  when  out  of  use, 
in  order  to  preserve  them  from  the  injuries  of  the  weather ;  and 
also  to  lay  quantities  of  earth  in  occasionally,  to  have  it  dry  and 
ready  for  use  on  the  various  occasions  that  may  occur  during  winter 
and  spring. 

Some  stoves  or  hot-houses,  are  furnished  with  top  covers  to 
defend  the  glasses,  when  found  necessary,  from  frosts,  heavy 
rains,  or  hail ;  sometimes  by  slight  sliding  shutters,  fitted  to  the 
width  of  the  separate  sashes ;  but  these  are  inconvenient,  and  re- 
quire considerable  time  and  trouble  in  their  application ;  others  are 
formed  by  painted  canvas  or  tarpawlings  being  rolled  up  on  long 
wooden  rollers,  and  fixed  lengthways  all  along  the  top  of  the  stove, 
just  above  the  upper  ends  of  the  top-glasses  ;  which,  by  means  of 
lines  and  pullies,  are  let  down  very  quickly,  and  by  the  same  means 
are  rolled  up  a^ain  almost  as  expeditiously ;  these,  however,  arc 
sometimes  liable  to  be  moved  and  dashed  about  by  violent  winds, 
so  as  to  break  the  glasses  ;  but  by  using  the  small  glass  before  re- 
commended, the  use  of  coverings,  except  upon  very  extraordinary 
occasions,  may  be  totally  obviated.  Indeed  it  would  be  advisable 
in  very  severe  frost,  especially  when  accompanied  with  a  piercing 
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wind,  to  hang  and  make  fast  a  tarpawling;  in  front  of  the  upright-sashes, 
it  will  be  of  great  service,  for  then  much  less  fire,  will  preserve  a 
due  heat  in  the  house ;  and  the.  necessity  of  too  much  fire-heat, 
ought  to  be  avoided  by  every  possible  means. 

The  above  kind  of  stove  is  calculated  not  only  as  a  pinery  for 
the  culture  of  the  pine-apple,  but  for  all  sorts  of  tender  exotics  of 
similar  quality ;  some  requiring  to  be  plunged  in  the  bark-bed,- 
othcrs  placed  on  top  of  the  flues  and  shelves,  and  others  nearer  the 
glasses ;  the  sime  stove  serving  to  force  fruits,  flowers,  &c.  as  before 
observed. 

Such  stoves  as  are  intended  principally  for  pine-apples,  and  for 
forcing  flowers,  strawberries,  and  some  sorts  of  culinajy  esculents, 
&c.  may  be  only  ten  or  twelve  feet  high  behind,  which  generally 
answers  better  for  such  tlian  those  of  more  lofty  dimensions ;  or  by 
raising  the  bark-pit  within  Vf holly  above  the  surface,  and  sinking 
the  front  walk  about  a  foot,  the  roof  may  be  lower,  and  such  plants 
by  that  means,  be  broujjht  nearer  to  the  glass,  which  proves  ex- 
tremely advantageous  to  their  grcvvtli. 

When  stoves  are  erected  for  cultivating  and  •  bringing  to  the 
greatest  possible  perfection  the  taller  kinds  of  exotics,  they  are 
made  from  sixteen  to  twenty,  or  even  to  twenty -five  feet  high  in 
the  back  wall,  with  width  in  proportion,  by  only  six  feet  height  in 
the  front  glasses,  in  order  to  suit  low  as  well  as  high  plants ;  and 
with  the  roof  sloping  quite  from  the  top  of  the  back  wall  to  the 
front,  and  wholly  of  glass-work,  having  a  capacious  bark-pit  within, 
formed  towards  the  front;  behind  which  is  sometimes  a  pit  of 
earth,  either  on  a  level  with  the  bark-pit  or  with  the  back  walk,  to 
receive  particular  plants ;  in  rear  of  this  is  a  walk,  between  which 
and  the  back  wall  is  formed  a  border  of  good  earth,  to  receive  the 
tallest-growing  plants  which  are  intended  to  be  cultivated.  In  this 
kind  of  stove  you  may  cultivate  exotics,  &c.  from  the  lowest  to 
almost  the  highest  stature,  l>y  placing  those  of  the  shortest  growth 
forward,  the  tallest  behind,  and  so  on  according  to  their  several 
gradations  of  height. 

However,  these  very  lofty  and  capacious  stoves  are  not  recom- 
mended for  general  use,  they  being  both  very  expensive  in  erect- 
ing, and  in  the  consumption  of  a  great  quantity  of  fuel ;  and  not  so 
well  calculated  for  the  growth  of  the  general  nm  of  exotics,  as 
stoves  of  a  moderate  height. 

Flues  ought  not  to  be  erected  along  the  back  walls,  in  such  stoves 
as  have  plants  trained  thereto  or  growing  immediately  close  to 
them ;  and  one  range  round  the  front  and  ends  will  not  be  sufficient 
to  keep  up  a  due  warmth  in  such  Jarge  houses  in  severe  weather, 
without  consuming  an  immense  quantity  of  fuel,  and  at  times  rais- 
ing a  scorching  heat  in  the  parts  of  the  house  next  to  this  single 
range,  by  overheating  it  in  order  to  force  through  it  a  heat  suffi- 
cient to  keep  the  entire  of  the  house  warm ;  th'.s  can  never  protect 
and  promote  the  growtli  and  health  of  plants  so  well  as  that  gradual 
glow  of  moderate  warmth  issuing  from  flues  of  several  returns, 
carried  under  the  walks,  or  other  convenient  places,  as  well  at 
round  the  front  and  end  walls,  either  in  double  or  ^ngle  ranges,  and 
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especially  under  the  back  walk :  over  which  broad  planks  may  be  laid, 
resting  on  loose  bricks,  for  the  convenience  of  walking  during  the 
winter  season  ;  from  these  the  heat  will  be  equally  diffused  through 
the  whole  house,  and  to  produce  which,  half  the  fuel  will  not  be 
necessary  that  must  be  consumed  in  keeping  the  house  warm  by  a 
single  range  round  the  front  and  ends  only. 

In  the  erection  of  stoves  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  have  the  ends 
glazed  more  than  half  the  width  of  the  house,  or  at  most,  to  wiihin 
eighteen  inches  of  the  doors ;  leaving  that  much  for  piers  between 
the  doors  and  the  upright  end  sashes. ...the  remainder  may  be  car- 
ried up  with  brick  as  high  as  the  roof-lights. 

In  stoves  that  are  so  long  as  to  require  two  fires,  each  with  its 
respective  ranges  of  flues,  it  will  be  proper  to  make  a  glass  partition 
in  tne  middle,  and  to  have  two  tan-pits,  tliat  there  may  be  two  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  heat  for  plants  from  different  countries  ;  and  were 
a  range  of  stoves  built  all  in  one,  and  divided  by  glass  partitions,  at 
least  half  the  width  of  the  house,  towards  the  front,  it  would  be  of 
great  advantage  to  the  collection,  because  they  may  have  different 
degrees  of  heat  according  to  their  different  natures,  and  likewise  tlie 
air  in  each  division  may  be  shifted,  by  sliding  the  glasses  of  the  par- 
titions, or  by  opening  the  glass  door  which  should  be  made  between 
each  division,  for  the  more  easy  passage  from  one  to  the  other. 

In  the  warmest  of  these  stoves  or  divisions,  should  be  placed  the 
most  tender  exotic  trees  and  plants.  These  being  natives  of  very 
warm  countries,  should  be  plunged  in  the  bark-bed,  and  over  the 
flues  may  be  shelves  on  which  to  place  the  various  species  of  Cac- 
tus's, Euphorbiums,  Mesembryanthmcums,  and  other  very  tender 
succulent  plants,  which  require  to  be  kept  dry  in  winter. 

As  in  this  stove  arc  placed  the  plants  of  the  hottest  parts  of  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  the  heat  should  be  kept  up  equal  to  that 
marked  Auanaa  upon  the  botanical  thermometers,  and  should  never 
be  suffered  to  be  more  than  eight  or  ten  degrees  cooler  at  most,  nor 
should  the  spirit  be  raised  above  ten  degrees  higher  in  the  thermo- 
meter during  the  winter  season,  both  which  extremes  will  be  equally 
injurious  to  the  plants. 

The  roofs  of  some  stoves  are  so  made,  that  the  glasses  do  not 
slide  either  up  or  down,  which  is  an  evil  of  great  magnitude  ;  for 
where  the  sun  is  so  -powerful  in  the  months  of  April  and  May,  as  it 
is  in  every  part  of  the  United  States,  the  superabundance  of  heat 
collected  in  the  house  on  very  hot  days,  cannot  be  discharged  by  the 
doors  and  sliding  upright- sashes  in  front,  which  forces  the  plants 
into  an  extreme  state  of  vegetation,  and  renders  them  unfit  to  bear 
the  open  air  towards  the  latter  end  of  May,  when  otherwise  the 
greater  number  of  them  might  be  brought  out  with  safety,  without 
receiving  such  a  check  by  the  transition,  as  many  cannot  recover 
during  the  summer,  and  causing  many  more  to  appear  much  less 
beautiful  than  they  otherwise  would,  were  they  gi*aduallv  inured  to 
the  open  air  in  the  hot-house  before  their  being  brought  out,  by 
occasionally  sliding  open  the  roof  as  well  as  the  front-glasses,  and 
never  letting  the  heat  arise  in  the  house  to  too  high  a  degree. 
Those  destined  to  remain  in  the  bark-bedf  during  summer,  such 
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as  the  pine-apple,  &c.  are  still  worse  off ;  for,  if  the  roof  is  kept  on, 
they  are  rendered  good  for  nothing,  and  if  taken  totally  off,  both 
them  and  the  bark-bed  are  exposed  to  heavy  rains,  which  destroy 
the  heat  of  the  one,  and  consequently  injures  the  health,  vigour,  and 
fruit  of  the  other :  therefore  all  stoves  ought  to  be  constructed  with 
sliding  roof  as  well  as  front  lights. 

Aursery  and  Succesmon  StoveB. 

Besides  the  main  bark-stove  already  described,  it  is  very  con- 
venient to  have  one  or  two  smaller,  such  as  a  nursery-pit,  and  a 
succession  stove,  particularly  where  there  are  large  collections, 
and  more  especially  in  the  culture  of  pine-apples  ;  one  serving  as  a 
nursery-pit,  in  which  to  strike  and  nurse  the  young  off-sjiring 
crowns,  and  stickers  of  the  old  pines  for  propagation  ;  the  otlier  as 
a  succession-house  for  receiving  the  year  old  plants  from  the 
nursery-pit,  and  forwarding  them  a  year  to  a  proper  size  for  fruit- 
ing, as  succession  plants,  to  furnish  the  main  stove  or  fruiting- 
house  every  autumn,  to  succeed  the  old  plants  then  done  fruiting. 

These  smaller  stove  departments  prove  materially  useful  in  the 
culture  of  pines,  particularly  to  raise  and  nurse  the  young  plants, 
until  arrived  to  a  proper  age  and  size  to  produce  fruit ;  then  moved 
into  the  main  stove  or  fruiting-house,  which  being  thus  supplied 
from  these  smaller  stoves,  with  a  succession  of  fruiting  plants  an- 
nually, without  being  crowded  or  incommoded  with  the  rearing  of 
the  said  succession  plants,  proves  a  particular  advantage,  not  only 
in  the  culture  of  the  fruiting  plants,  as  they  often  require  a  higher 
degree  of  heat  than  the  succession  plants,  at  particular  times,  in 
order  to  forward  and  improve  the  growth  of  their  fruit ;  but  it  is  also 
making  the  best  advantage  of  this  main  department,  to  have  the 
bark-bed  instantly  filled  with  fruiting  plants  only,  producing  a 
full  crop  of  proper  sized  pine-apples  every  year,  which  could  not  al- 
ways be  effected  with  such  certainty  and  perfection  without  the 
aid  01  these  succession  stoves ;  because  the  pine-plants  in  their 
infant  state  require  sometimes  different  management  from  the 
fruiting  plants,  particularly  in  respect  to  the  degree  of  fire-heat^ 
which,  in  general,  should  be  more  moderate  than  for  the  fruiting 
plants^  lest  too  much  should  force  them  into  fruit  in  their  minor 
growth,  when  incapable  of  producing  such  in  any  tolerable  per- 
fection. 

Therefore,  these  smaller  succession  stoves  may  be  erected  as 
appendages  to  the  main  house,  or  may  be  detached  at  some  little 
distances,  as  may  be  convenient ;  though  if  the  situation  admits, 
it  may  be  both  more  convenient  and  ornamental  to  join  them  in  a 
line  with  the  main  stoye,  one  at  each  end,  and  nearly  of  the  same 
construction,  but  smaller  both  in  length,  width,  and  height,  if 
thought  pi*oper :  these  are  sometimes  formed  in  the  manner  of  a 
common  detached  bark-pit,  without  any  upright  glasses  in  front, 
having  a  wall  all  round,  five  or  six  feet  high  behind,  gradually  slop- 
ing at  each  end,  to  about  four  feet  in  front,  and  with  only  sliding 
l^lasses  at  top,  more  particularly  the  nursery  stove,  commonly  and 
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simply  called  the  pit,  because  the  whole  internal  space  in  length  and 
vidth  is  often  allotted  entirely  as  a  pit  for  a  bark -bed,  without  any 
walk  within,  or  door  for  entrance,  the  necessary  culture  being  per- 
formed by  sliding  open  the  glasses  at  top,  and  the  flues  for  the  fires 
being  formed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  back  wull,  above  the  surface 
height  of  tlie  bark-bed  :  however,  it  may  be  more  eligible  to  form 
the  succession  stove  particularly,  nearly  like  the  main  one,  vith 
erect  glasses  in  front,  and  sloping  sashes  at  top,  v.  ith  a  door  for  en- 
trance, "and  an  alley  or  walk  next  tlic  back  wall  at  least,  or  more 
eligible  if  continued  all  round  the  bark-pit. 

Observing,  however,  if  these  smaller  stoves  are  joined  to  the  end 
of  the  main  one,  they  may  be  divided  from  it  only  by  a  sliding  glass 
partition  for  communication  with  each  other,  particularly  the  suc- 
cession and  main  stove,  but  with  sei)arate  furnaces,  and  flues  to  each 
department,  because  the  young  pine  plants  do  not  at  all  times  re- 
quire the  same  degree  of  flre-heat  as  the  older  pines,  especially 
those  of  proper  size  for  fruiting ;  so  that  by  havhig  sepai*ate  tiix-s, 
the  heat  can  be  regulated  accurdingly. 

The  nursery  stove  or  pit  may  be  of  smaller  <limcnsicns,  in  re- 
gpcct  to  width  and  height,  llian  the  succession  hor.se,  if  ti.ought  con- 
venient :  and  if  designed  wholly  as  a  pit  without  any  path  or  walk 
within,  six  or  seven  feet  widtli  may  be  sufficient,  by  five  or  six  high 
in  the  back  wall,  and  four  in  front,  the  whole  internal  space  being 
filled  with  tan  three  feet  deep  to  form  the  bark -bed :  serving  chiefly 
as  a  nursery  in  which  to  stnke  and  nurse  the  aimual  incr^'ase  of 
crowns  and  suckers  of  the  ananaa  or  pine-plants  the  first  year  ;  also 
to  raise  many  tender  plants  from  seeds,  cuttings,  Sec.  without  in- 
cumbering the  main  stove ;  and  when  they  are  forwarded  to  such  a 
atate  of  growth  as  to  require  more  room,  they  are  removed  to  the 
auccession-h  ou  se . 

But  the  succession-house  may  be  nearly  on  the  plan  of  the  main 
stove,  though  of. smaller  dimensions  both  in  width  and  height; 
and  is  intended  to  receive  the  year-old  pine-plants  from  the  pit  or 
nursery  stove.  In  order  to  plunge  them  at  greater  distances,  suf- 
ficient to  give  the  whole  proper  scope  to  take  their  full  growth 
another  year,  when  they  will  generally  be  arrived  to  a  proper  size 
for  fruiting  the  year  following :  being  previously  removed  in  au- 
tumn to  the  main  fruiting  stove  to  succeed  the  old  fruiting  plants, 
which  generally  by  September  have  all  yielded  their  produce,  arc 
then  removed  away,  and  their  place  supplied  by  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  large  plants  from  the  succession-house,  being  arrived  to 
a .  proper  state  of  gix>wtii  to  produce  fruit  next  summery  the 
largest  succession-house  is  at  the  same  time  replenished  with 
the  plants  from  the  nursery  pit,  which  next  autumn  will  proba- 
bly be  also  arrived  to  a  proper  size  for  removing  to  the  fruiting- 
house  to  succeed  tlie  others,  and  the  nursery-pit  supplied  with 
younj^  crowns  and  suckers  of  the  year,  fix>m  the  fruit  and  old  plants^ 
to  strike  and  forward  them  in  ready  successions  for  the  above  oc- 
casions. 

Thus,  by  having  the  different  stove  departments  always  furnished 
with  pine  planu  of  three  different  stages  of  growth,  succeeding  cue 
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anoth.T  regularly,  i.  c.  the  nursery  pit  containing  the  yearly  crowns 
and  suckers,  tlie  succ4.'ssion  pit  the  one  and  i\v^  years  plants,  and 
the  main  stove*  the  fruiting  plants ;  a  constant  succession  is  thereby 
a-iiuially  obtained;  for  the  same  individual  plants  never  produce 
fruit  but  once  ;  they,  however,  pixxlucc  a  plentiful  supply  of  crowns 
and  suckers  which  commence  proper  plaints,  attaining  a  fruiting 
state  in  regular  succession. 

However,  in  many  places,  the  situation  or  convenience  not  ad- 
mitting but  of  one  common  stove  to  raise  and  forward  the  pines  and 
other  exotics,  in  their  different  stages  of  growth ;  at  least  with  pro- 
bui>ly  the  assistance  only  of  a  small  detached  bark-pit,  or  a  bark  and 
dunj;-  hot-bed  under  a  large  garden  frame,  to  strike  and  nui^se  the 
yearling  crowns  and  suckers  of  the  pines,  &c.  of  each  year,  until 
they  are  about  a  year  old,  then  moved  into  the  stove  ;  where,  with 
the  proper  requisite  culture,  are  prokluced  not  only  very  good  pine- 
apples, but  also  many  curious  exotics,  flowers,  other  fruits,  Sec.  at 
an  early  season. 

But  having  a  main  stove  with  two  smaller  ones  adjoining,  nearly 
on  the  same  plan  as  above  hinted,  you  can  always,  with  greater  cer- 
tainty, obtain  a  regular  annual  succession  of  fruiting  pines  in  per- 
fection. 

A  private  passage,  or  small  door,  made  from  the  back-shed  into 
the  hot-house,  close  to  one  of  the  ends,  or  at  any  convenient  place, 
will  be  found  extremely  useful  in  severe  weather,  for  entering  into 
the  house  to  examine  the  temperature  of  the  heat,  or  to  do  the  other 
necessary  work,  when  it  would  be  ineligible  to  open  the  outer 
doors. 

It  would  be  an  eligible  way,  for  persons  who  have  large  collec- 
tions of  exotics,  to  have  the  green-house  in  the  middle,  with  a  stove 
and  glass-case  at  each  end ;  the  stoves  to  be  next  the  grcen-house, 
and  the  glass-cases  at  the  extremities,  made  exactly  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  bark-stoves,  and  to  range  with  them. 

These  glass-cases  being  furnished  with  flues,  but  no  bark-pits,  are 
in  diet  dry  stoves ;  they  may  be  kept  of  different  temperatures  of 
heat,  and  ought  to  be  furnished  with  roof  and  front  coverings  of 
some  kind,  to  be  used  occasionally.  The  bark  stoves  may  also  be 
kept  of  difl'ercnt  temperatures,  so  as  to  suit  the  various  habits  of 
the  plants. 

Thus  by  contriving  the  grccri-house  in  the  middle,  and  a  stove 
and  glass-case  at  each  end,  there  will  be  a  conveniency  for  keeping 
plants  from  all  parts  of  the  world  ;  which  can  not  be  otherwise  main- 
tained in  good  health,  but  by  placing  them  in  the  different  degrees 
of  heat,  corresponding  with  that  of  their  native  countries. 

The  Dry-Stove. 

This  Stove  differs  in  no  wise  from  the  bark-stove,  but  in  not  hav- 
ing a  bark-pit ;  it  is  furnished  with  flues  as  the  other,  and  conse- 
quently produces  a  more  dry  heat ;  being  intended  principally  for 
the  culture  of  some  very  succulent  tender  exotics  of  parched  soils, 
that  require  to  be  kept  always  dry.     Persons  who  have  full  collec- 
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tions  of  exotics  prefer  this  kind  of  stove,  in  order  to  deposit  the 
most  succulent  kinds  therein,  separate  from  plants  which  perspire 
more  freely,  lest  the  damp  occasioned  by  such  perspii-ation,  and  the 
more  frequent  watering  of  these  kinds,  should  be  imbibed  by  the 
succulents  and  injure  them. 

However,  most  of  the  tender  succulent  kinds  are  cultivated  and 
preserved  in  the  bark-stove,  placed  on  shelves,  and  in  dry  situations, 
with  very  good  success. 

In  this  kind  of  stove  are  erected  moveable  shelves  or  stands 
above  one  another,  theatre  ways,  on  which  to  place  the  pots  of  the 
various  kinds  of  plants  intended  to  be  kept  therein. 

Stoves  have  been  constructed  on  various  other  plans,  according  to 
the  fancy  of  the  owners  or  their  desire  to  try  experiments  ;  some 
circular,  some  cresent  form,  and  others  ranging  north  and  south, 
with  double  roofs  and  upright  sashes,  all  of  glass-work  ;  but  these 
not  being  found  to  answer  as  well  as  those  described,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  take  further  notice  of  them. 

For  the  various  kinds  of  Forciiig^Frames^  and  their  respectivt 
uses,  see  page  28. 

Pines, 

At  this  season  the  pinery  hot-house  requires  good  attendance, 
for  some  of  the  pines  will  now,  towards  the  end  of  the  month, 
begin  to  show  fruit ;  and  your  assistance  is  at  no  time  more  neces- 
sary than  when  the  fruit  first  appears,  especially  in  one  particular, 
the  supporting  a  proper  bottom  heat ;  for  if  the  heat  of  the  bark- 
bed  is  not  kept  up  at  that  time,  the  young  fruit  will  receive  a  check 
more  than  may  be  imagined  ;  as,  notwithstanding  the  air  of  tlie 
house  can  be  sufficiently  warmed  by  the  flues,  yet  these  plants  also 
require  always  a  moderately  brisk  growing  heat  to  their  roots,  but 
especially  when  the  fruit  is  young ;  and  without  that  assistance, 
they  will  not  advance  freely  in  the  first  growth,  and  being  checked 
therein,  will  be  much  inferior  in  size  to  what  they  otherwise  would 
have  been. 

Examine  therefore  cari^fullv  at  this  time  the  heat  of  the  bark-bed 
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in  which  the  pots  of  pines  are  plunged ;  and  if  you  find  it  very  faint, 
take  up  all  the  pots,  and  let  the  bark  be  forked  up  to  the  bottom. 
But  before  you  proceed  to  this,  if.  the  heat  is  found  much  decayed, 
or  the  bark  considerably  wasted,  or  become  very  small  or  earthy, 
it  will  be  adviseable  to  add  at  the  same  time  some  new  tan,  first 
removing  away  some  of  the  wasted  bark  at  top  and  sides,  and  then 
fill  up  with  new  bark,  working  the  old  and  new  well  together. 
When  that  is  done,  let  the  pots  be  rcplunged  again  to  their  rims,  in 
a  regular  manner.  This  will  enliven  the  heat  greatly;  and,  if 
done  in  proper  time,  the  young  fruit  will  grow  freely. 

Let  the  fires  be  made  very  regularly  every  evening  and  morning,, 
and  take  care  that  they  are  not  made  too  strong,  for  that  would 
be  of  very  bad  consequence ;  and  to  avoid  this,  have  a  thermometer 
placed  in  the  hot-house,  as  a  direction  to  regulate  the  degree  of 
heat. 
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Water  should  be  given  to  the  pine-apple  plants  once  a  week,  or 
as  often  as  it  may  seem  necessary,  and  always  very  moderately ; 
and  let  as  little  as  possible  fall  into  the  heart  or  between  the  leave3 
at  this  season. 

For  the  conveniency  of  watering  the  pines  and  other  plants  that 
are  plunged  in  the  bark-bed,  a  long  pipe,  made  of  tin,  would  be 
eligible  to  use  occasionally  :  this  should  be  in  three  diflerent  joints, 
in  order  that  it  may  be  shortened  or  lengthened,  as  you  sec  it  con- 
venient :  one  of  these  joints  should  have  a  funnel  made  at  the  largest 
end,  that,  by  pouring  the  water  out  of  a  handy  watering-pot  into 
the  funnel,  the  water  is  conveyed  to  the  pots  in  any  part  of  the  bed, 
with  greater  exactness,  without  pouring  it  into  the  heait  of  the 
plants. 

All  other  tender  exotic  plants  in  the  hot-house  or  stove  should  be 
supplied  with  water  as  they  require  it. 

The  woody  kinds  will  i*equire  it  often,  those  of  the  succulent 
tribe  but  seldom ;  or,  at  least,  but  very  little  must  be  given  them 
at  a  time. 

Be  sure  to  have  soft  water  for  watering  the  different  sorts  of 
plants,  for  which  purpose  you  may  have  a  tub  or  cistern  in  some 
convenient  part  of  the  house  to  contain  it,  in  which  it  is  to  remain 
till  the  cold  chill  is  completely  off. 

In  the  management  of  the  plants  in  the  bark-bed,  there  must  be 
a  particular  regard  had  to  the  temperature  of  the  bark,  and  the  air 
of  the  house,  that  neitlier  be  too  violent ;  as  also  to  water  them  fre- 
quently, but  sparingly,  especially  the  shrubby  kinds,  because  when 
they  are  in  a  continual  warmth,  which  will  cause  them  to  perspire 
freely,  if  they  have  not  a  proper  supply  to  answer  their  discharge, 
tlieir  leaves  will  decay  and  soon  fall  off. 

In  very  severe  weather,  when  necessity  requires  strong  fires  to 
be  kept  up  for  any  length  of  time,  and  that  the  internal  air  becomes 
thereby  of  a  dry  and  parching  nature,  it  will  be  well  to  sprinkle  the 
flues  occasionally  with  water,  to  raise  a  comforting  steam  in  the 
house,  and  to  restore  the  air  to  its  tni£  atmospheric  quality,  which 
is  always  most  congenial  to  the  health  of  plants. 

Every  plant  in  the  hot-house  or  stove,  should  be  kept  perfectly 
clean  from  dust  or  any  sort  of  foulness ;  if  any  thing  of  that  nature 
appears  on  their  leaves,  let  the  lai'ge-leaved  sorts  be  washed  with  a 
sponge.  Sec.  the  others  by  occasionally  watering  them  all  over  the 
top. 

Ktdney'beans  raided  in  the  Hot'house, 

Those  who  have  the  conveniency  of  a  hot-house  may  raise  early 
kidney-beans  with  little  trouble.  The  early  cream-coloured  dwarf, 
Rpcckled-dwarf,  and  yellow-dwarf,  are  proper  sorts  for  this  purpose. 

The  method  is  this  :  fill  some  large  pots,  or  oblong  narrow  boxes, 
with  rich  dry  earth,  and  place  them  on  the  top  of  the  surrounding 
wall  of  the  bark -bed,  op  upon  any  of  the  shelves  near  the  glasses, 
observing  to  plant  four  or  five  beans  in  each  al)0ut  an  inch  deep ; 
or  if  oblong  boxes,  of  about  two  feet  length,  plant  the  beans  triangu- 
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lar-waye  along  thj  xniddle,  two  or  three  inches  asunder  :  and  thus^ 
the  potS)  8cc.  being  placed  as  above,  tlie  beans  will  soon  sprout  and 
come  up. 

When  the  beans  have  sprouted,  sprinkle  the  earth  with  a  little 
water,  which  will  help  the  plants  to  rise  :  when  they  are  up,  water 
them  frequently. 

Let  the  plants  be  supplied  with  proper  waterings  two  or  three 
times  a  week,  and  they  will  grow  freely,  and  produce  plentiful  craps 
of  beans  in  March  and  April. 

Plant  a  successional  crop  in  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  after,  in 
small  pots,  ready  for  turning  out  with  bklU  of  earth  into  the  larger 
pots,  &Cr 

Of  Cucumber9  in  the  Hot^otue, 

Cucumbers  are  sometimes  raised  early,  in  tolerable  good  perfec- 
tion, in  the  hot-house. 

This  is  effected  by  sowing  the  seed,  or  planting  young  plants,  in 
large  pots,  or  oblong  narrow  boxes,  which  are  to  be  placed  in  a  con- 
venient situation  in  the  hot-house,  near  the  glasses ;  the  boxes  for 
this  purpose  may  be  the  same  length  and  depth  as  for  kidney -beans : 
fill  the  pots  or  boxes  with  rich  earth,  and  place  them  up  near  the 
top  glasses,  behind,  or  upon  the  top  of  the  back  or  end  flues,  with 
the  bottoms  raised  or  detached  two  or  three  inches,  that  the  heat  of 
the  flues  may  transpire  freely,  without  injury  to  the  plants. 

But  the  best  situation  in  the  hot-house  for  cucumber  plants,  is  to 
plapo  them,  by  means  of  suppoi*ts,  within  about  fifteen  or  eighteen 
inches  of  the  top  glasses,  nearly  under  or  towards  the  upper  ends  of 
the  superior  tier  of  lights,  not  to  shade,  &c.  the  other  plants  below. 

The  seed  may  either  be  sown  in  small  pots,  and  placed  in  a  dung 
hot-bed,  or  in  the  bapk4>ed  in  the  hot^house  to  raise  the  plants,  or 
may  be  sown  at  once  in  the  pots  or  boxes,  six  or  eight  seeds  in  a 
amall  patch  \  or  in  a  box  of  two  or  three  feet  long  you  may  sow  two 
8uch  patches :  and  when  the  plants  are  up,  they  should  be  thinned 
out,  leaving  two  or  three  of  the  strongest  plants  in  each  place. 

Or,  if  you  raise  the  plants  first  in  small  pots  plunged  in  the  bark- 
bed  or  in  a  dung  hot-bed,  let  them  be  afterwards  transplanted,  with 
a  ball  of  earth  about  their  roots,  into  the  boxes  or  larger  pots. 

When  the  runners  of  the  plants  have  advanced  to  the  outside  of 
the  pots  or  boxes,  you  may  fix  up  some  laths  to  support  the  vines 
or  runners,  which  should  be  fastened  thereto.  Let  them  have  wa- 
ter frequently,  for  they  will  require  a  little  every  other  day  at  least. 

Early  Strawberries  in  the  ffot-house. 

Strawberries  may  be  brought  to  early  perfection  in  the  hot-house ; 
and,  if  desired,  this  is  the  tim^  to  begin  to  iiitroduce  therein  some 
pots  of  good-bearing  plants* 

The  scarlet  and  alpine  strawberries  are'  the  kinds  that  succeed 
best  for  forcing ;  for  this  purpose  they  should  be  taken  up  and 
planted  in  proper  sized  pots,  either  in  the  months  of  September  or 
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October,  as  then  directed,  and  protected  in  garden-frames,  tiH  wanted 
for  forcing  )  but,  if  the  weather  permits,  you  may  take  them  up  at 
any  time,  with  balls  of  earth  about  their  roots,  planting  one  good 
plant  in  each  pot ;  always  observing,  to  choose  those  of  two  or  three 
years  old,  and  which  are  full  of  bearers. 

Place  these  pots  towards  the  front  of  the  hot-house,  near  the 
glasses,  and  let  them  have  water  frequently,  especially  when  they 
are  in  blossom,  and  setting  young  fruit ;  but  observihg  at  these 
times  not  to  water  too  freely  over  the  flowei*s,  for  fear  of  washing 
off  the  impregnating  farina,  giving  it  chiefly  to  the  earth  in  the 
pots. 

€f  Flowering  Plants  in  the  Hot*houae^ 

You  may  now  introduce  into  this  department,  many  kinds  of 
flowering  plants,  to  be  forced  into  bloom  at  an  early  season ;  such 
as  honeysuckles,  African-heaths,  double-flowering  dwarf  almonds^ 
and  cherries,  Sec.  also  pots  of  pinks,  carnations,  daisies,  double 
sweet-wilMams,  rockets,  wall  and  stock-gilly -flowers,  8cc.  and  pots 
or  glasses  of  any  kind  of  bulbous  roots,  planted  either  in  earth  or 
water,  may  also  be  introduced,  with  a  variety  of  curious  annual  flow- 
ers, which  may  be  sown  in  pots,  and  forwaixied  tlierc  to  early  per* 
feet  ion. 
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DESIGNS  FOR  A  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

THE  Kitchen-garden  is  a  principal  district  of  garden-ground 
allotted  ibr  the  culture  of  all  kinds  of  esculent  herbs  and  roots  for 
culinary  purposes,  Sec. 

This  may  be  said  to  be  the  most  useful  and  consequential  depart- 
ment of  gai*dcning ;  since  its  products  plentifully  supply  our  tables 
"with  the  necessary  support  of  life  :  for  it  is  allowed  that  health  de- 
pends much  on  the  use  of  a  proper  quantity  of  wholesome  vegeta- 
bles ;  so  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  every  person  possessed 
of  a  due  extent  of  ground,  to  have  a  good  Kitchen-gaixlen  for  the 
supply  of  his  family.  This  garden  is  not  only  useful  for  ndsing  all 
sorts  of  •  esculent  plants  and  herbage,  but  also  all  the  choicer  sorts 
of  tree  and  shrub-fruits,  Sec.  both  on  espaliers  and  standards  ;  and 
the  annual  cultivation  of  the  ground,  by  the  manuring,  digging, 
hoeing,  8cc.  necessary  in  the  culture  of  the  esculent  herbage^ 
greatly  encourages  all  sorts  of  fruit-trees,  preserves  them  in  health 
and  vigour,  so  as  always  to  produce  large  and  fair  fruit ;  for  which 
reason,  in  the  Kitchen-garden  should  always  be  planted  the  choicest 
sort  of  fruit-trees,  particularly  for  espaliers  and  walls;  likewise 
some  standards,  if  set  a  considerable  way  asunder,  so  as  not  to  shade 
the  under-crops  too  much  ;  and  when  the  trees  are  judiciously  dis- 
posed, there  will  be  nearly  the  same  room  for  the  crops  of  heiHia- 
ceous  escuhnts  as  without  them  ;  so  that  this  gai*den  may  be  reck- 
oned both  as  a  Kitchen  and  fruit-garden. 

As  to  the  situation  of  this  gaixien,  with  respect  to  tlie  other 
districts,  if  designed  principally  as  a  Kitchen  and  fruit-garden, 
distinct  from  the  other  paits,  a;id  that  there  is  room  for  choice  of 
situation,  it  should  generally  be  placed  detached  entirely  from  the 
pleasure-ground ;  also  as  much  out  of  view  of  the  front  of  the  ha- 
bitation as  pibssible,  at  some  reasonable  distance,  either  behind  it,  or 
towards  citlier  side  thereof,  so  as  its  walls  or  other  fences,  may  not 
obstruct  any  desirable  prospecreith'er  of  the  pleasure-garden,  fields, 
or  the  adjacent  country  ;  having  regard,  however,  to  place  it,  if 
possible,  where  the  situation  und  soil  is  eligible,  as  hereafter  illus- 
trated ;  and  if  its  situation  is  unavoidabW  such  as  to  interfere  with 
the  pleasure-gjtrdens,  so  us  its  fences  may  be  thought  disagreeable 
to  view,  they  may  be  shut  out  from  sight  by  intervening  plantations 
of  shrubs  and  trees. 

But  as  in  many  places  they  arc  limited  to  a  moderate  compass  ef 
ground,  and  in  otliers,  though  having  scope  enough,  i^equire  but  a 
small  extent  of  garden,  you  may,  *:i  either  case,  have  the  Kitchen^ 
fruit,  and  pleasure-garden  all  in  one ;  having  the  principal  Walks 
spacious,  and  the  borders  next  them  of  considerable  breadth^  the 
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back  part  of  them  planted  witli  a  ranp^c  of  espalier  fruit-trees^  sur- 
rounding the  quarters  ;  the  front  Avith  flowers  and  small  shi*ubs  ; 
and  the  inner  quaiters  for  the  growth  of  the  kitchen  vegetables,  &.c. 

Situation^  Soil^   IVatevy  Exlcnty  Istc, 

As  to  situation,  it  can  only  be  observed  in  general,  that  both  high 
and  low,  if  the  soil  be  suitable,  will  produce  good  crops  of  esculent 
herbage  and  fruits ;  though  a  moderately  low  situation  is  the  most 
preferable,  as  being  less  exposed  to  the  influence  of  cold  cutting 
winds  in  spring,  and  more  retentive  of  moisture  during  the  sum* 
mer  months ;  which  are  advantages  worthy  of  attention,  both  on 
account  of  the  early  and  of  the  other  principal  crops.  A  situation  hav- 
ing a  moderate  slope  is  very  eligible  for  this  purpose,  as  in  such  a 
spot  there  will  not  be  any  danger  of  water  standing,  nor  of  being 
too  wet  at  any  season ;  and  if  it  slopes  toward  the  south,  it  is  the 
more  desirable,  as  it  will  not  only  be  better  defended  from 
the  cold  noith-westerly  winds,  but  by  its  exposure  or  aspect 
inclining  to  the  sun,  you  may  always  expect  to  have  the  earliest 
crops ;  or  when  the  situation  is  in  some  parts  a  little  elevated,  or 
gently  sloping,  and  in  others  low  and  moist,  it  may  be  some  advan- 
tage, as  the  higher  or  sloping  ground  will  suit  some  early  crops,  and 
serve  for  wintering  sevei*al  sorts  of  plants  that  are  impatient  of  co- 
pious moisture  in  that  season,  such  as  artichokes,  spinage,  com  sal- 
lad  lettuce,  &c.  and  the  low  ground  will  be  eligible  for  late  summer 
crops,  as  beets,  kidney-beans,  cauliflowers,  cabbages,  lettuce,  and 
several  others.  However,  as  to  choice  of  situation  and  soil,  this 
only  is  practicable  in  large  estates;  but  where  persons  are  limited 
to  a  moderate  space,  they  must  be  content  with  such  as  nature  af- 
fords ;  observing  in  this  case,  that  if  the  natural  soil  is  of  a  proper 
temperament  and  depth,  you  need  not  be  under  any  great  anxietf 
about  the  situation,  if  it  is  moderately  dry,  and  not  apt  to  be 
overflowed  in  winter ;  even  in  that  case,  it  may  be  remedied,  or 
greatly  helped,  by  digging  two  or  three  long  narrow  canals,  and 
from  these  some  under-gp^ound  hollow  drains,  the  earth  from  which 
will  help  to  raise  the  contiguous  ground  higher,  and  the  water  in 
the  canals  will  be  convenient  for  watering  the  plants.  Remarking 
that  a  situation  too  wet  in  winter  should  be  guarded  against  as  much 
as  the  nature  of  the  place  will  admit ;  for  in  such  land  you  can  never 
have  early  nor  good  general  crops,  nor  will  the  fruit-trees  be  pros- 
perous. 

With  respect  to  soil,  that  for  a  Kitchen-garden,  of  all  others, 
requires  to  be  naturally  good,  of  depth  enough  for  the  groiwth  of 
the  large  perpendicular  esculent  roots,  as  carrots,  parsneps,  red 
beet,  horse-radish,  &c.  also  for  the  growth  of  fruit-trees,  a  very 
material  article  ;  so  that  the  proper  soil  for  these  general  purposes 
should,  if  possible,  be  from  about  a  foot  and  a  half,  to  two  feet 
deep,  or  more  ;  but -much  less  than  a  foot  and  a  half  depth  will  be 
a  disadvantage :  so  much  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  soil  for  a 
Kitchen  and  fruit-garden,  that  where  there  is  scope  of  ground  to 
chuse  bom^  we  cannot  be  too  cautious  at  first  in  fixing  on  a  proper 
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spot,  where  the  soil  is  good,  and  deep  enough,  as  above,  before 
gravel,  clay,  or  other  bad  soils  are  come  at ;  which  should  always  be 
more  particularly  attended  to  when  designed  to  furnish  the  ground 
with  a  choice  collection  of  fruit-trees,  either  for  walls,  espaliers,  or 
standards  ;  for,  without  a  due  depth  of  good  earth)  tliese  will  neither 
bear  well,  nor  be  of  long  duration. 

Different  sorts  of  soils  are  met  witli  in  different  parts,  as  loamy, 
clayey,  sandy,  Sec.  A  loamy  soil,  either  of  a  brown  or  black  colour^ 
is  the  best  that  can  be  for  this  purpose,  more  particularly  a  light 
sandy  hazel  loam,  which  always  works  pliable  at  all  seasons,  not  apt 
to  be  too  wet  and  cloggy  at  every  shower  of  i*ain,  nor  bind  in  dry 
hot  weather  ;  this  soil,  however,  although  in  many  places  it  is  the 
most  general  superficial  earth,  is  not  common  to  all  parts.  A 
clayey,  strong,  stubborn  soil,  is  the  worst  of  all  earths,  and  must  be 
mended  by  sandy  materials,  ashes,  and  other  loosening  light  sub« 
stances.  A  sandy  soil  is  common  in  many  places,  which  is  of  a 
very  light  sharp  nature  ;  this  must  be  fertilized  by  plenty  of  rotten 
dung,  and  strong  earths,  where  tliey  can  be  easily  procured. 

It  is  observable  that  ground,  which  constantly  produces  good 
crops  of  grain  and  grass,  is  also  proper  for  the  growth  of  all  esculent 
herbs  and  fruit-trees. 

Chuse,  however,  the  best  soil  you  can,  according  to  the  situation 
and  extent  of  your  ground  ;  and  if  it  happens  to  prove  un&voura- 
ble,  art  must  assist ;  for  if  it  is  of  a  light  sandy  nature,  it  may  easily 
be  mended  by  adding  a  quantity  of  any  kind  of  rotten  or  other  good 
dung  i  and  if  of  a  very  light,  shai'p,  hungry  temperament,  eai'ths  of 
stronger  substance,  such  as  loam,  and  the  like,  if  it  can  be  easily  ob- 
tained, must  be  added  occasionally  along  with  plenty  of  dung,  work* 
ing  the  whole  vdth  the  natural  soil  of  the  garden  ;  and  should  your 
garden  be  of  a  clayey,  cold,  damp  nature,  add  light  materials,  both, 
of  rich  composts,  and  light  sandy  soils ;  nothing  is  more  propefy 
where  it  can  be  had,  than  plenty  of  coal  ashes,  See.  for  opening  aod 
warming  all  tough,  stubborn,  cold  soils... 

Water  is  a  very  essential  article  in  a  Kitchen-garden  in  summery 
to  water  all  new  transplanted  plants,  and  others  that  cannot  subsist 
without  a  due  supply  of  moisture  during  the  drought  of  that  season^ 
therefore,  in  large  gardens,  where  practicable,  one  or  more  re» 
servoirs  of  water  should  be  contrived  in  the  most  convenient  part  of 
the  ground,  either  in  basons  or  narrow  canals,  and  suppli<Ml  witk 
water  from  some  contig^uous  spring,  river,  brook,  pond,  well,  8cc. 

The  necessary  space  of  ground  proper  for  a  family  Kitchen- 
garden,  may  be  from  about  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  or  less,  to  six  or 
eight  acres,  or  more,  accoi*ding  to  the  appropriated  limits  of  ground* 
the  number  and  demand  of  the  family,  tlie  consumption  by  saleSf 
or  the  expense  the  proprietor  would  choose  to  bestow  on  tho 
making  and  general  culture.  A  Kitchen-garden  of  an  acre  will 
nearly  employ  one  man,  especially  if  it  be  furnished  with  espalier 
and  other  fruit  trees,  and  so  in  proportion  to  a  gaixien  of  smaller  or 
larger  extent :  a  garden  of  the  above  size  will  produce  a  very  plen- 
tiful supply  of  esculent  herbage  and  fi*uit,  sufficient  at  least  for  a 
fiunily  of  ten  or  fifteen  persons ;  but  on  large  estates,  and  where 
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the  family  is  considerable  in  proportion^  and  not  limited  to  space  of 
ground,  three  or  four  acres  of  Kitchen-garden  may  be  necessary  ; 
and  some  very  large  families  have  them  of  six  or  eight  acres  ex- 
tent. 

If  the  produce  is  intended  for  sale,  the  garden  must  be  large  in 
proportion  to  the  demand. 

FenccB  for  inclosing  the   Ground. 

With  respect  to  fences  for  inclosing  the  ground,  it  is  most  neces- 
sary to  have  an  effectual  fence  of  some  sort  around  the  Kitchen- 
garden,  both  for  security  of  the  produce,  and  to  defend  tender  and 
early  crops  from  cutting  winds. 

Previous  to  fencing  the  ground,  the  piH>per  shape  or  form  for  the 
garden  is  to  be  considered  ;  the  most  eligible  form  for  a  Kitchen- 
garden,  is  that  either  of  a  square,  or  oblong  square  \  but  the  figure 
may  be  varied,  as  the  necessity  of  the  case  may  require  ;  keeping, 
however,  as  near  as  possible,  to  the  square  or  oblong  form,  especial- 
ly if  the  ground  is  to  be  fenced  with  materials  for  training  fruit- 
treet ;  no  other  shape  answera  so  well  for  that  purpose  ;  for  trial 
having  been  made  of  circles,  ovals,  semi-circles,  angles,  &c.  none 
•ucce^  near  so  well  as  the  square  form. 

Different  sorts  of  fences  are  used  for  inclosing  this  ground,  at 
trails,  palings,  and  hedges,  &c. 

Sometimes,  board  fences  or  palings,  are  used,  both  for  protection 
and  for  training  fruit-trees  to.  When  such  are  intended  for 
trees,  the  boarding  should  be  tongucd  and  closely  joined,  edge  to 
edge,  so  as  to  form  a  plane  or  even  surface,  for  the  commodious 
training  the  branches. 

In  gardens  where  no  wall-trees  are  intended,  a  hedge,  or  bank  and 
hedge,  is  a  very  proper  fence ;  which  may  be  so  trained,  as  to  form 
both  an  effectual  fence  against  men  and  beasts,  also  to  shelter  par- 
ticular parts  of  the  ground  for  raising  early  crops :  a  hawthorn 
hedge  is  the  most  proper,  though  other  sorts  may  be  used. 

No  fencing,  however,  for  a  Kitchen-garden,  where  intended  to 
have  wall  trees,  especially  in  the  more  northerly  parts  of  the  Union, 
is  equal  to  brick  walls,  which  are  considerably  stronger,  warmer, 
and  more  durabTe^lTian  paling  fences ;  and  their  natural  warmth, 
together  with  their  reflection  of  the  sun's  heat,  is  the  most  effectual 
for  the  growth,  and  ripening  of  the  latest  and  more  delicate  kinds  of 
fruit. 

Hot-walls  for  forcing  by  fire-heat,  8cc.  are  often  erected  in  large 
Kitchen«^rdens ;  for  an  account  of  which,  see  page  36. 

Prcliaring  and  laying  out  tJie  Ground, 

The  whole  ground  should  be  regularly  trenched  two  spades 
4leepi  observing  if  the  soil  i«  poor,  or  of  bad  quality,  and  wants 
amendment,  either  of  dung,  or  any  of  the  materials  before  men- 
tioned,   such    must    previously    be    added,    and    then  trench- 
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cd  in  betwixt  the  bottom  and  top  spits,  so  as  next  year,  when 
it  comes  to  be  digged  again,  the  compost  being  well  meliorated, 
iviJI  be  worked  up,  and  mixed  with  the  natural  soil. 

Do  not  omit  enriching  and  improving  the  borders  for  the  wall  * 
and  espalier-trees,  by  adding  a  considerable  portion  of  ix)tten  dung  ; 
and  if  the  natural  soil  is  not  good,  add  also,  if  possible,  some  good 
loamy  earth  from  the  surface  of  a  field  or  pasture  common,  either 
to  the  whole,  or  rather  than  fail,  a  few  barrow-fuls  at  first  to  each 
place  where  a  tree  is  to  stand,  and  improve  the  rest  afterwaixls 
by  degrees,  at  leisure. 

The  ground  must  be  divided  into  compartments  for  regularity 
and  convenience.  A  boixler  must  be  carried  round,  close  to  the 
boundary-v/alls  or  fences,  not  less  than  five,  -but  if  six  or  eight 
feet  wide,  the  better,  both  for  raising  various  early  and  other  kitchen 
crops,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  wall-trees,  if  any,  that  their  roots 
xnay  have  full  scope  to  run  in  search  of  nourishment ;  and  moreover, 
the  aniiual  digging  and  stiring  the  ground  for  the  culture  of  the 
herbaceous  esculents,  greatly  encourages  the  trees :  hence  the  uti- 
lity of  having  a  broad  border.  Next  to  this  border  a  walk  should  be 
continued  also  all  round  the  gaixien,  of  proper  width,  as  mentioned 
below ;  then  proceed  to  divide  the  interior  parts  into  two,  four,  or 
more  principal  divisions  and  walks,  if  its  extent  be  large ;  first,  if 
the  ground  is  of  some  considerable  width,  a  straight  walk  should  run 
directly  through  the  middle  of  the  garden ;  and  another,  if  thought 
necessary,  may  be  directed  across  the  ground,  intersecting  the  first ; 
and  if  the  garden  extends  any  considerable  length,  two  or  more  such 
cross  walks  may  be  necessary ;  the  width  of  the  walks  may  be  from 
about  five  to  ten  or  twelve  feet,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  tlie 
garden ;  and  each  of  the  quarters  should  be  surrounded  with  a  five  or 
six  feet  wide  border ;  and  a  range  of  espalier  fniit  trees  may  be 
planted  along  towards  the  back -part  of  each  border,  so  that  every 
quarter  will  be  inclosed  with  an  espalier ;  which  will  be  ornamental 
in  growth,  and  profitable  in  the  annual  production  of  superior  fruit 
of  different  kinds. 

I  would  not,  however,  by  any  means  advise  dividing  small  or 
moderate-sized  gardens  into  too  many  walks  and  small  quarters, 
especially  if  they  are  to  be  surrounded  by  espaliers,  which  would 
render  them  too  confined  for  the  proper  growth  of  culinary  herbage; 
besides,  it  would  be  wasting  too  much  of  the  ground  in  walks. 

In  one  of  the  quarters  a  place  should  be  allotted  for  the  framing' 
ground  ;  that  is,  a  place  for  making  the  hot-beds  for  raising  early 
cucumbers,  melons,  and  other  tender  plants:  fixing  on  a  spot  for 
this  purpose,  full  to  the  sun  from  rising  to  setting,  sheltered  as 
much  as  possil)le  from  the  northerly  winds,  and  conveniently  situ- 
ated for  bringing  in  the  dung  for  the  hot-beds. 


•  Obser%c,  tliat  all  trees  planted  against  and  trained  to  eitlier  paling  dr 
hoard  fences,  &c.  producing  irnit  on  one  side  only,  are  denominated  wall 
trees,  as  well  as  if  planted  to  actual  brick  or  stone  wails  ;  in  contradistinctioii 
to  espalier  trees,  which  produce  fruit  on  both  sides. 
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This  placey  if  not  so  situated  as  to  be  sheltered  by  the  inrallSf  or 
bther  fences  of  the  garden^  it  will  be  of  much  adrantage  to  inclclse 
it  with  a  close  fence  of  some  kind,  serving  both  to  break  off  the  windst 
and  by  having  a  door  to  lock,  will  preserve  your  crops  more  secure ; 
these  fences  may  be  six  or  seven  feet  high  in  the  bark  or  north  side^ 
with  both  the  side  fences  sloping  gradually  tb  about  five  feet  height 
in  front ;  which  should  always  be  lowest  to  admit  the  sun  freely. 

With  regard  to  the  borders  and  walks  df  this  gardei),  the  outer 
borders  adjoining  the  walks  should  be  neatly  Ibrmed,  the  edges 
made  firm  and  straight,  and  the  walk  gravelled,  or  laid  with  other 
dry  materials. 

The  edges  of  the  borders  in  small  gardens  are  frequently  plant-* 
ed  with  box,  kc.  especially  in  gai'dens  where  the  Kitchen  and  pl^a" 
sure-ground  arc  %1]  in  one ;  sometimes,  paft  are  edged  with  un-* 
dershrubby  aromatic  herbs,  as  thyme,  savory,  hyssop,  atid  the 
like  ;  but  unless  these  are  kept  low  and  neat,  they  appear  unsight- 
ly ;  some,  however,  use  no  planted  edgings  at  all  in  Kitchen-gar- 
dens, only  have  the  edge  of  the  border  made  up  even,  treading  it 
firm  that  it  nlay  stand,  then  cut  it  straight  by  line  ;  sometimes  aloiiff 
the  top  of  this  edging  is  planted  a  row  of  strawberries,  a  foot  or  fit- 
teen  inches  asunder  ;  they  will  bear  plentifully  and  have  a  good  ef- 
fect ;  observing  to  string  them  sevend  times  in  sununer,  to  presefve 
them  neat  and  within  due  compass. 

Sometiines  grass-walks  are  used ;  biit  these  are  tather  improper 
for  general  use  in  Kitchen-gardens,  especially  in  such  parts  of  the 
garden  where  wheel-barrows  are  obliged  to  come  often,  which 
would  cut  and  greatly  deface  them  ;  besides,  they  are  apt  to  be  Wet 
and  disUtgreeable  in  sdl  Wet  weather,  and  in  winter ;  but  if  any  are 
intended  fdr  summer's  walking,  they  should  be  only  in  some  dry 
pail  of  the  garden  ;  and  never  let  them  be  general ;  for,  besides  the 
aforementioned  inconveniencies,  they  are  apt  to  haii)our  slugs  and 
other  crawling  vernlin,  to  the  detriment  of  the  adjacent  crops. 

The  espaliers  should  be  planted  in  one  range  round  each  main 
quarter,  about  four  to  five  or  six  feet  from  the  outer  edge  of  the 
border,  in  proportion  to  its  width,  and  from  about  fifteen  to  twenty 
feet  asunder,  according  to  the  sorts  of  fruit-trees  you  plant. 

Within  the  espaliers  in  the  quarters,  you  may  plant  some  stand- 
ard fruit-trees,  of  the  choicer  sorts,  at  fifty  feet  or  more  distance 
each  way^  especially  the  large-growing  standards,  that  they  may  not 
shade  the  ground  too  much. 

Likewise  in  the  quarters  may  be  planted  the  small  kinds  of  fruit- 
ahrubs,  as  gooseberries,  currants,  and  raspberries,  in  cross  rows, 
80  as  to  divide  the  quarters  into  breaks  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet  wide> 
or  more  ;  others  in  a  single  rang^  along  near  the  outward  edges, 
or  some  in  continued  plantations ;  placing  the  bushes  nine  feet 
asunder  in  eath  row ;  and  if  kept  somewhat  fjein-spreading  the  way 
of  the  rows,  they  will  not  incumber  the  ground,  and  will  bearverjr 
plentiful  crops  of  large  fruit ;  besides,  between  these  rows  yon  can 
have  various  early  and  late  crops  of  vegetables. 

In  many  places^  however,  as  formerly  noticed,  there  is  but  a 
small  compass  of  ground)  or  so  limited  as  to  be  obliged  to  have  the 
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Kitchen,  fruit,  and  pleasure-gardens,  all  in  one,  or  at  least  often  all 
within  the  same  general  inclosure ;  in  which  case,  if  any  distuict 
part  of  the  g^und  is  required  for  omainent,  a  portion  of  it  next  the 
house  may  be  laid  out  in  a  lawn  or  grass-plat,  bounded  with  a  shrub- 
bery ;  beyond  which  hare  the  Kitchen-ground,  separating  it  also 
from  the  other  with  shrubbery  compartments :  the  Kitchen-garden 
may  also  be  laid  out  with  ornamental  walks  and  bordersf  having  a 
.  bixiad  border  all  round ;  and  next^this,  a  walk  fram  five  or  six  to  eight 
feet  wide,  carried  all  round  the  garden,  in  proportion  to  its  size  ; 
and,  if  the  ground  is  of  some  considerable  width,  may  have  one  of 
similar  dimensions  extended  directly  through  the  middle ;  and  next 
the  walks,  have  a  border  of  four  or  five,  to  six  or  seven  feet  wide, 
carried  round  the  quarters  or  principal  divisions  ;  which  border,  if 
raised  a  little  sloping  from  the  front  to  the  back  part,  will  appear 
better  than  if  quite  fiat ;  planting  a  range  of  espalier  fruit-trees 
along  towards  the  back  edge  of  the  border,  so  as  immediately  to 
surroiuid  tlie  quarters,  allotting  the  outsides  of  the  borders  for  small 
esculents,  or  flowers,  and  small  flowering  shrubs,  having  the  ev'ges 
planted  with  box,  &c.  or  some  with  strawberries  and  other  edg. 
ing-plants,  and  the  walks  neatly  laid  with  gravel,  or  other  ma- 
terials before-mentioned  ;  the  inside,  within  the  espaliers,  to  be  the 
Kitchen-ground,  dividing  it,  if  thought  necessary,  by  rows  of 
gooseberry,  currant,  and  raspberry  plants. 

But  when  necessary  to  have  the  whole  space  of  the  kitchen-garden 
employed  for  real  use,  no  ground  should  be  lost  in  ornamental 
borders  and  walks :  have  a  border  all  round  the  boundary  ^ence^ 
five  or  six  feet  wide,  except  the  south  borders,  which  should  be 
seven  or  eight  feet  broad,  because  of  their  great  use  for  raising 
early  crops ;  and  have  a  walk  round  the  garden,  not  more  than  a 
jrard  to  five  or  ux  feet  wide ;  allowing  the  same  width  for  the  mid- 
dle-walks, or  so  as  to  admit  of  wheel-barrows  passing  to  bring  in 
the  manure,  &c.  and  may  either  have  a  four-feet  wide  border  all 
round  each  quarter,  next  the  walks,  or  not,  as  you  shall  think  pro- 
per ;  laying  the  walks  neatly  with  any  gravelly  materials,  or  with 
coal-ashes,  &c.  so  as  to  have  dry  walking,  and  wheeling  with  a 
barrow  in  all  weatliera. 

General  Culture  qf  the  Ground, 

With  respect  to  the  general  culture  of  the  Kitchen-garden. ...it 
consists  principally  in  a  general  annual  digging ;  proper  manuring ; 
sowing  and  planting  the  crops  properly ;  pricking  out^  planting,  and 
transplanting  various  particular  crops ;  keeping  the  ground  clean 
from  weeds ;  and  watering  the  crops  occasionally  in  ,toummer. 

As  to  digging....a  general  digging  must  be  performed  annually  in 
winter  or  spring,  for  the  reception  of  the  principd  crops ;  also  as 
often-  as  any  new  crops  are  to  be  sown  or  planted  at  any  season  of 
tke  year;  remarking,  that,  the  general  digging  for  the  recjeption  of 
the.  mam  crops  of  principal  esculents  in  sprin^i  I  should  advise  to 
be  performed  by  trenching  either  -one  or  two  spades  deep^  be- 
sides the  pamg  at  top ;  though,  except  for  some  deep-rootisg 
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plants,  as  carrots,  parsneps,  &c.  one  good  spade  deep  may  be  suf« 
ficient  for  common  trenching,  unless  on  particular  occasions,  to 
trench  as  deep  as  the  good  soil  admits,  to  turn  the  exhausted  earth 
to  the  bottom,  and  the  fresh  to  the  top  to  renew  the  soil.  However, 
you  should  be  careful  not  to  trench  deeper  than  the  proper  soil ;  and 
the  trenching  only  one  spade  deep,  will  much  more  effectually 
renew  the  soil  than  plain  digging ;  and  by  paring  the  top  of  each 
trenching,  two  or  three  inches  deep  into  the  bottom,  all  seeds  of 
weeds  on  the  surface  are  thereby  buried  so  deep,  that  they  cannot 
grow ;  and  I  should  likewise  advise  that  the  general  digging  be 
performed  principally,  especially  in  stiff  ground,  before  tlie  setting 
in  of  die  winter  frosts,  or  early  in  spring ;  but  it  would  be  better 
done  if,  some  considerable  time  before  the  season  for  putting  in  the 
crops,  that  the  ground  might  have  the  advantage  of  fallow,  to  melto* 
rate  and  enrich  it ;  and  always  let  the  ground  be  trenched  in  rough 
ridges,  that  it  may  receive  all  possible  benefit  from  the  sun,  air, 
rains,  frost,  &c.  to  fertilise  and  pulverise  the  soil,  before  it  is  levelled 
down  for  the  reception  of  seeds  and  plants ;  and  this  levelling  down 
will  be  an  additioiml  improvement,  in  bi*eaking,  dividing,  and  melio- 
rating the  earth.  Plain  digging,  however,  may  be  sufRcient  for 
most  of  the  slight  crops,  especially  in  summer  or  autumn,  afler 
the  ground  has  been  trench-digged  in  the  general  winter  or  spring 
digging. 

As  to  manure...4iny  kind  of  dung,  or  compost  of  dung  and  earth, 
is  proper ;  and  if  this  could  be  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  it 
would  be  of  gi*eater  advantage,  that  is,  for  ground  of  a  strong, 
heavy,  cold  nature,  have  for  manure,  a  compost  of  well-rooted  dung, 
ashes,  or  any  sandy  earths ;  and  if  light  sandy  ground,  have  the 
mcMstest  sort  of  dung,  and  heavy  earths ;  though  any  kind  of  well- 
rooted  dimg  will  smt  as  proper  manure  for  almost  every  soil,  but 
none  better  than  the  dung  of  old  hot-beds,  which  is  the  most  com- 
mon manure  in  kitchen-gardens,  being  horse  stable-dung,  first 
used  in  hot-beds,  where  it  becomes  rotted  to  a  soft,  moist  tempe- 
rament, of  an  extremely  enriching  quality,  and  suits  almost  all 
kinds  of  soil  and  plants ;  or  some  of  the  same  quality  from  dung- 
bills  is  equally  eligible ;  but  well-rooted  neat's-dung  is  also  very 
good,  particularly  for  light  grounds ;  or  a  compost  of  different  kinds, 
as  horse-dung,  neat*s-dung,  hog's-dungs,  fiirm-yarddung,  or  mulch, 
ashes,  lime-rubbish  broken  small,  sawdust,  rotten  tan,  having  all 
hun  together  till  well  rotted,  will  make  excellent  compost  manuro. 

The  manuring,  or  dunging  the  ground,  may  be  necessary  every 
year  or  two  ;  for  all  crops  b^g  of  an  exhausting  nature  in  every- 
8oil,  the  vegetative  vigour  of  the  soils  must  be  supported  accord- 
ingly by  a. proper  application  of  manure  ;  but  once  every  two  or 
three  years,  at  ^irthest,  the  ground  in  general  will  want  amend* 
ment ;  though,  where  there  is  plenty  of  dung,  give  it  as  fiu*  as  it 
will  go  every  year,  especially  for  the  principal  crops,  such  as  onionst 
cauliflowers,  cabbages,  8cc.  for  as  the  different  crops  exhaust  the 
soil,  the  addition  of  dung  fertilizes  and 'renews  it ;  which,  when  doty 
applied  in  proper  quantities,  the  various  crops  will  not  only  be  niii<^ 
filier»  but  arrive  \q  earlier  perfection  than  in  poor  starved  grounds 
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But  for  some  particular  crops,  ground  which  has  been  well  ma- 
nured the  year  beforey  will  be  more  eligible,  than  if  immediatel3r 
fresh  dunged  the  same  year ;  such  as  for  some  of  the  long  fusiform- 
rooted  kinds,  as  carrots  and  parsneps,  &c.  unless  the  dung  is  per- 
fectly rotted,  mellow  and  mouldy,  that  these  long  roots  can  readily 
niake  their  way  straight  through  in  their  perpendicular,  downward 
gf«>wth  ;  for  when  the  dung  manure  is  rank  or  lumpy,  it  is  very 
|ipt  to  impede  the  young  descending  radicle,  and  occasion  the 
main  root  to  fork  or  grow  crooked  ;  more  especially  the  carrots, 
which  also,  in  aome  fresh-dunged  ground,  are  sometimes  apt  to 
panker. 

Ail  manuring  should  generally  be  performed  in  winter  or  spring, 
to  be  dug  in  at  the  general  annual  digging ;  taking  oppoitunity  of 
ffXMtf ,  or  very  diy  weather,  to  wheel  in  the  dung  for  the  principal 
manuring ;  as  it  may  then  be  performed  more  easy  and  clean  without 
clogging  or  spoiling  the  >'alks,  or  tearing  up  the  ground  ;  laying 
it  in  heaps  by  barrow-fulls  at  equal  distances ;  afterwards  spread  it 
evenly,  and  dig  it  in  one  spade  deep,  or  more. 

In  regard  to  cropping  the  groupd,  the  proper  situation  for,  and 
methpd  of  nusing  the  different  planjts,  is  fully  explained  in  the  dif- 
ferent inonths  under  their  respective  heads  ;  I  will  therefore  only 
hint  here,  that  it  is  eligible  to  allot  the  driest,  warmest,  and  most 
•unny  situationi  for  the  early  crops^aiK}  the  other  parts  for  the  main 
icropa. 

The  south  bonders  are  proper  fpr  raising  the  earliest  plants,  as 
learly  peasy  beans,  radishps,  spinach,  lettuce,  carrpts,  small  sallad- 
heibs,  kidney-beans,  8cc.  the  east  and  west  borders  for  succession 
of  eariv  props ;  ^d  the  north  borders,  which  being  shady  and  cool,, 
sjerye  for  raising  And  pricking  out  n^any  sipall  plants,  slipst  and 
cuttings  in  summer ;  though  all  these  borders,  in  every  exposurci 
may  be  made  useful  at  all  seasons.  The  borders  next  the  espaliers 
are  prpppr  for  crops  of  small  plants  at  all  reasons  of  the  year,  as 
lettuce,  (Oidive,  spinach,  small  salladrherbs,  ttrawberries,  and  seve- 
ral o^em,  both  to  stand,  and  for  transplantation,  acpording  to  ^e 
mode  of  cul(ure  of  the  diffei*ent  sorts ;  and  by  keepipg  all  the  bor- 
ders coqstantlv  well  furnished  with  various  esculents^isposed  ac- 
cording to  their  different  growths,  they,  beside^  their  usefulness, 
effect  a  delightful  variety. 

In  the  internal  parts,  called  the  quarters,  should  always  be  raised 
|he  larger  principal  crops,  such  as  cabbages,  cauliflowers,  broccoli, 
^oleworts,  pei^,  beans,  kidney-bicians,  onions,  leeks,  carrots,  pars- 
iieps,  beets,  potatoes,  turneps,  artichokes,  celei7,  generyil  props  of 
fettuces,  spinach,  horse-radish,  &c. 

As  many  of  the  esculent  plants  succeed  besf  in  rows,  such  as 
peas,  beans,  cauliflowers,  aod  ^1  the  cabbage  kinds,  trannplanted 
lettuces,  endive,  potatoes,  firtiphokes,  Jerusalem  artichokes,  celery, 
and  soine  others,  particular  regard  is  requiute,  tha(  the  rows  mre 
lit  proper  distances  for  the  punt^  ^>  have  full  scope  to  grow,  and 
wouidf  advice  that  all  the  tfdl-growing  sorts,  sown  in  drills,  such  as 
pea%  .beans,  kidney-beansi  8cc.  for  ^rly  crops,  have  their  rows 
north  and  south,  jf  po8si)>le,  that  the  sun  may  shine  on 
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each  side  of  the  rows  more  effectually,  as  well  as  on  the  ground  be- 
tween the  rows ;  both  of  which  are  of  more  advantage  to  early  crops 
than  may  be  generally  imagined  ;  for  when  the  rows  range  east  and 
west,  one  row  shades  another,  so  that  when  the  plants  grow  up,  they 
cannot  ail  receive  an  equal  benefit  of  the  sun. 

The  great  art  in  cropping  a  kitchen-garden,  is  to  make  the  most 
of  every  part  of  the  ground,  where  necessary ;  by  having  each  quaiter 
well  occupied  with  as  many  crops  annually  as  possible ;  as  practised 
by  the  experienced  market-gardeners  and  others,  who  have  occasion 
to  cultivate  the  whole  kitchen-ground  to  every  possible  advantage ; 
often  having  two  or  three  different  crops  advancing  in  successive 
order  together  on  the  same  compartment,  especially  where  the  prin- 
cipal crops  are  in  wide  rows,  as  in  cauliflowers,  cabbages,  beans,  &c. 
Other  kinds  are  frequently  inter-cropped,  at  proper  periods,  with 
those  of  peculiar  growth  in  the  respective  sorts  ;  not  to  impede  each 
other,  nor  the  principal  crops  above  intimated.  Sometimes  slight 
crops  of  quick  growth  are  sown  to  come  off  soon,  or  by  the  time  the 
othera  begin  to  advance  considerably ;  or  sometimes,  in  the  advanced 
state  of  the  main  crops,  they  are  inter-cropped  with  others  of  a  more 
continuing  and  larger  growth  to  be  coming  forward,  ready,  as  the 
others  are  going  off;  fully  occupying  the  same  spot  in  a  succession  of 
crops  in  some  advanced  growth,  whereby  both  time  and  ground  are 
occasionally  gained ;  though,  where  there  is  a  plentiful  scope  of 
kitchen-ground,  especially  in  private  gardens,  any  conuderable 
inter-cropping  would  be  unnecessaiy,  as  generally  each  sort  raised 
separately,  will,  in  some  degree,  be  superior:  however,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  in  many  places  tlie  Kitchen-ground  is  much  limited,  it  is 
incumbent  on  the  occupier  or  cultivator,  to  intercrop  occasionallyi 
where  it  can  be  done  with  a  good  prospect  of  success,  agreeably  to 
die  above  intimations.  With  regard  to  the  different  methods  of 
sowing,  and  planting  the  different  crops,  these  shall  be  designated 
in  the  course  of  the  work. 

Destro3ring  weeds  is  a  most  necessary  culture  in  the  Kitchen- 
garden,  which  must  be  very  particularly  attended  to ;  for  the  success 
pf  the  crops  g^reatly  depends  thereon,  and  without  a  full  determina- 
tion to  keep  them  clean,  it  is  in  vain  to  sow  or  plant  any. 

The  utmost  attention  is  necessai7  never  to  suffer  weeds  to  perfect 
their  seeds  in  any  part,  whether  in  cropped  or  vacant  quarters,  or  on 
dung-hills,  or  compost-heaps,  as  they  would  lay  the  foundation 
of  several  years  trouble  to  ei^tirpate  them ;  for,  as  in  digging  and 
hoeing  the  ground,  some  of  the  seed  would  be  boned  near  the  sur« 
&ce,'and  others  much  deeper,  at  every  time  of  stirring  the  earthy  a 
fresh  crop  of  weeds  would  arise  from  the  same  stock  of  seeds^ 
which  verifies  the  saying,  ^  one  years  seedipg,  makes  seven  yean 


Work  to  be  done  in  thU  month, 

T^  Tarious  preparations  for  early  crops,  noticed  last  month  in 
jpage.l,  Sec.  I  would  again  recommend  to  your  particuhir  atten« 
#iaqi  as  rou  ought  to  ^  take  time  by  the  forelock''  at  this  aeaioBt 
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and  have  as  much  as  possible  in  a  state  of  forwardness,  in  order  to 
ease  the  great  press  of  business,  which  will  naturally  come  on  next 
month. 

CueumberM  and  Meloru, 

Where  the  raising  of  early  cucumbers  and  melons  was  not  begun 
last  month,  it  may  now  be  commenced  the  beginning  or  middle  of 
this,  with  a  greater  prospect  of  success ;  observing  exactly  the  same 
method  of  makinf^  the  seed  hot-bed,  sowing  the  seed,  and  the  gene- 
ral management  of  the  bed  and  plants,  as  directed  under  the  head 
Cuetanbeny  8cc.  in  the  Kitchen  garden  for  January. 

Ridging  out  early  Cucumbers  and  Meioru. 

If  the  cucumber  and  melon  plants,  which  were  raised  last  month, 
or  the  beginning  ofthis,  have  not  suffered  by  any  of  the  accidents  that 
are  attendant  on  them  at  this  season,  the  former  are  now,  and  the 
latter  will,  in  the  course  of  this  month,  he  arrived  to  a  proper  growth 
for  ridging  out  into  a  larger  hot-bed,  finally  to  remain. 

A  new  bed  or  beds,  for  one  or  more  large  frames,  should  there- 
fere  be  prepared  in  due  time  for  the  reception  of  these  plants,  and 
made  in  the  same  manner  as  directed  in  January,  pages 4  and  5  ;  ob- 
aervinsr,  that  such  must  be  three  feet  and  a  half,  or  four  feet  high, 
when  nnished ;  for  a  less  depth  of  dung  will  not  produce  the  neces- 
sary heat  which  these  plants  require  at  this  inclement  season  ;  and, 
besides,  if  the  beds  were  mado  of  a  more  shallow  depth,  their  heat 
would  be  soon  spent,  and  lining  could  not  be  applied  to  them  with 
•o  much  advantage :  for  the  latter  reason  particularly,  they  must  be 
made  wholly  above  ground. 

The  bed  being  finished,  put  on  the  frame  or  frame  and  lights, 
which  will  defei^  it  from  wet,  and  bring  up  the  heat  the  sooner ; 
tilting  the  upper  ends  of  the  lights  a  little,  that  the  steam  may  pass 
off.  In  a  week  after  the  bed  is  made,  if  it  has  settled  unequally, 
take  off  th^  frame,  and  make  the  bed  level ;  then  immediately  put  it 
on  again  for  good. 

After  this,  let  the  state  of  the  bed  be  duly  examined  with  good 
attention ;  and  when  you  find  the  violent  heat  is  over,  lay  in  the 
earth ;  but  be  sure  to  let  that  first  pass  away. 

The  eurth  for  this  purpose  should  be  rich,  and  tolerably  dry ;  for 
dittt  is  a  material  article  to  be  regarded  at  diis  season.  The  earth 
proper  for  cucumhiers  may  be  dther  any  prepared  compost  of  rich 
Ipfon  and  rotten  dung,  or  of  the  temperature  of  light  rich  kitchen- 
garden  soil ;  but  to  prepare  for  this,  you  ought,  about  the  latter  end 
cC'  SepL  or  in  October,  (if  the  most  convenient)  to  take  firom  some 
4|iiarter  of  the  Kitchen-garden,  which  it  naturally  light  and  dry, 
aind  well  enriched  by  manure,  a  sufikient  quantity  of  earth,  and 
throw  it  up  in  a  heap  ridge-ways,  in  some  dry  place,  open  to  the 
sun  and  air ;  mixing  therewith  at  the  same  time  some  good  rotten 
dung,  breaking  and  blending  the  whole  well  t<^;ether :  a  doe  quan« 
Jity  of  this  compost-heap  should  be  carried  into  some  shed,  or 
other  sheltered  place^  open  in  front  to  the  sun  or  free  aiTi  a  taonth 
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or  a  fortnight  at  least  before  you  want  it,  that  it  may  be  pceaenred 
perfectly  dry  for  earthing  the  bed. 

Theii)  when  the  bed  is  inoi'der,  lay  about  half  abushel,  or  .father 
inorey  of  earth,  under  the  middle  of  each  light,  rising  each  parcel  of 
earth  in  a  round  hillock  about  ten  inches  high ;  let  the  spaces 
between  the  hills,  and  quite  to  the  sides  of  the  frame,  be  covered 
with  the  same  sort  of  earth,  only  two  or  three  inches  thick  at  thta 
time,  while  the  bed  is  in  strong  heat,  for  fear  of  burning,  as  explained 
below ;  but  which,  when  the  heat  is  become  moderate,  is  by  degrees 
to  be  augmented,  till  ndsed  as  high  as  the  top  of  the  hills^  as  here- 
after directed., 

The  reason  for  laying  the  earth  in  little  hills,  and  not  earthing  the 
bed  fully  at  once,  is  by  way  of  precaution,  in  case  of  violent  fJler' 
heat,  in  which  case  it  will  more  readily  pass  off  in  steam,  between 
the  hills ;  and  likewise,  t>ccause  we  may  venture  to  use  the  bed 
some  days  sooner  than  if  it  was  earthed  all  over  at  once  to  the  full 
thickness  ;  for,  if  the  bed  should  burii  after  the  plants  are  in,  you 
can  more  readily  prevent  the  earth,  and  also  the  roots  of  the  plants 
from  being  burnt  thereby,  by  drawing  the  earth  away  from  round 
the  bottom  of  the  hills,  if  it  bums,  and  supplying  the  places  with 
more  fresh  mould. 

As  soon  as  the  bed  is  earthed  as  above,  put  on  the  glasses ;  and  by 
the  next  day,  the  hillocks  of  earth  will  be  warm ;  if  they  are,  level 
the  top  of  each  a  little,  so  that  they  may  be  about  eight  or  nine 
inches  deep ;  then  proceed  to  put  in  the  plants,  the  cucumbers  and 
melons  separately,  in  different  hot-beds,  or  distinct  frames,  8cc.' 

Previous  to  this,  observe,  that  as  having  last  month  directed  the 
plants  to  be  pricked  into  small  pots,  three  in  each  separately.  ;\jaid 
as  they  are  now  to  be  turned  out  of  these  pots  with  the  balls  6t  earth 
entire,  and  planted,  one  pot  of  plants  in  each  of  the  above  hillsy 
I  would  intimate,  in  this  final  transplanting,  that  two  of  the 
best  cucumber  plants,  and  only  one  melon,  would  be  sufficient  to 
remain,  cutting  the  others  away  as  soon  after  planting  as  you  are 
able  to  distinguish  which  are  most  likely  to  do  well ;  however,  it  is 
advisable,  previously  to  transplanting,  that,  in  order  to  have  the 
whole  ball  of  earth  adhere  closely  about  the  roots,  to  give  the  pots 
some  water  the  day  before ;  and  the  method  of  planting  is  this  $ 
having  some  pots  of  the  strongest  plants  ready,  place  your  hand  on 
the  sur£aLce  of  the  pot,  taking  the  stems  of  the  plants  carefully  be- 
tween your  fingers ;  then  turn  the  mouth  of  the  pot  downwardsy 
and  strike  the  edge  gently  on  the  frame ;  the  plants,  with  the  ball 
of  earth  to  their  roots,  will  come  out  entire ;  then  making  a  hole 
in  the  middle  of  each  hill  of  earth,  place  one  pot  of  plants,  with  the 
ball  entire,  in  each  bole,  closing  the  earth  well  round  it,  and 
about  an  inch  over  the  top,  bringing  the  earth  close  round  the  stems 
of  the  plants ;  this  done,  shut  down  all  the  lights  close  for  the  pre- 
l^nt,  till  the  steam  rises  again  strong ;  then  they  must  be  tilted  a 
Jittle  behind,  in  proportion,  to  give  it  vent. 

The  plants  being  ridged  out  finally  into  the  beds  where  they  are 
to  remain  for  fruiting,  you  must  be  careful  to  give  them  fresh  air 
every  day,  by  raising  the  glasses  a  little  for  its  adinission,  and  foe 
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the  great  steam  to  pass  off ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  cover  the  lights 
every  night  with  mats,  putting  them  on  about  half  an  hour  before  the 
time  of  sim-setting,  or  a  little  earlier  or  later  as  the  weather  happens 
to  be  either  mild  or  severe,  and  uncover  them  in  the  morning, 
as  soon  after  the  sun  begins  to  shine  on  them,  or  after  sun-rising  as 
the  state  of  the  weather  will  permit :  in  covering  up,  observe,  that 
while  the  bed  is  very  hot,  and  the  steam  copiously  rising,  never  to  let 
the  ends  of  the  mats  hang  down  over  the  dung  outside  of  the  frame, 
which  would  draw  up  a  hurtful  steam,  and  stifle  the  plants. 

Air  must  be  admitted  to  them  evei-y  day,  when  the  weather  is 
any  way  favourable,  by  raising  the  upper  ends  of  the  glasses  from 
about  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  or  two,  or  in  proportion  to  the  sharp- 
ness or  mildness  of  the  outward  air  and  internal  heat  and  steam  of 
the  bed. 

In  giving  the  plants  air,  it  is  a  good  method,  at  this  season, 
especially  in  severe  cutting  weather,  to  fasten  a  mat  across  the  ends 
of  the  lights,  where  titled,  to  hang  down  detachedly  over  the  place 
where  the  air  enters  the  frame  ;  the  mat  will  break  the  wind  and 
sharp  air  before  it  reaches  the  plants,  and  yet  there  will  be  a  due 
proportion  admitted,  without  exposing  them  dii*ectly  to  it;  and 
there  will  also  be  full  libeiiy  to  let  the  steam  pass  off. 

Likewise,  in  covering  the  glasses  on  nights  with  mats,  if 
there  be  a  strong  heat  and  great  steam  in  the  bed,  let  the  lights  be 
raised  a  little  behind  when  you  cover  up  ;  let  them  remaiD  soall  nighty 
and  use  the  mats  as  above  mentioned,  to  hang  down  low  before  the 
place  where  the  glasses  are  i*aised,  but  this  must  be  done  with  cau« 
tion  in  very  severe  frost. 

One  great  article  to  be  attended  to  now,  is  to  support  a  constant 
temperate  heat  in  the  hot*bed,  so  as  to  keep  the  plants  in  a  regular 
growing  state.  «The  first  thing  to  be  observed  towards  this  is,  that 
in  »x  or  eight  days  after  ridging  out  the  plants,  provided  the  heat 
of  the  bed  is  become  moderate,  it  will  be  very  proper  to  give  some 
outward  protection  of  dry,  long  litter,  waste  hay,  fern,  straw,  leaves 
of  trees,  &c.  laying  it  close  round  the  sides  a  foot  thick,  and  as 
high  as  five  or  six  inches  up  the  sides  of  the  frame  ;  but  this  will 
be  particularly  serviceable  in  very  wet  weather,  but  more  especially, 
in  drivng  colH  rains,  or  snow,  and  also,  if  there  be  cold  piercing  winds, 
all  of  which  would  chill  the  bed,  and,  without  the  above  precaution, 
would  sometimes  occasion  such  a  sudden  and  great  decay  of  the 
heat,  as  to  prove  the  manifest  destruction  of  the  plants ;  whereas 
the  above  lining  will  defend  the  bed,  and  preserve  a  fine  heat  till 
the  dung  begins  naturally  to  decline  or  decay  of  itself,  which  is 
generally  in  about  three  weeks  or  a  month  after  the  bed  is  madci 
when  the  warmth  of  it  must  be  renewed  by  adding  a  lining  of  fresh 
hot  dung  close  to  its  sides  and  ends. 

But  for  the  first  week  or  ten  days  after  the  plants  are  ridged  out 
into  this  hot-bed,  mind  that  their  roots  have  not  too  much  heat ;  for 
it  sometimes  happens  that  a  bed,  after  the  mould  and  plants  are  in, 
(the  earth  confining  the  heat  and  steam  below  in  the  dung,) 
will  begin  afresh  to  heat  so  violently,  as  to  be  in  danger  of  burning 
the  earth  at  the  bottom  of  the  hills :  and  without  some  precaution 
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is  taken,  the  burning  will  soon  reach  the  roots  of  the  plants  ;  there- 
fore, for  the  first  week  or  ten  days,  let  the  bottom  of  these  hills  be 
at  times  examined,  by  drawing  away  a  little  of  the  eai*th  below ; 
and  if  any  burning  appears,  remove  the  burnt  earth,  replace  it  with 
new ;  and  by  drawing  some  away  quite  round,  let  the  hills  be  kept 
as  narrow  as  they  will  just  stand,  so  as  to  support  the  plants,  and 
let  them  remain  till  the  danger. of  burning  is  over;  when  you 
may  replace  it  again. 

When  the  great  heat  abates,  or  the  roots  of  the  plants  begin  to  appear 
through  the  sides  of  the  hills,  then  add  some  fresh,  light,  rich  earth 
all  around  them  ;  about  three  days  after,  you  may  lay  some  mt)re ; 
and  in  two  or  three  days  after  that,  you  may  earth  tlie  bed  all  over, 
to  the  full  thickness.  But  before  you  lay  the  fresh  earth  to  the 
sides  of  the  hills,  let  it  be  first  laid  a  few  hours,  or  for  one  night,  in 
the  frame,  up  towai^ds  the  sides,  that  it  may  acquire  an  equal 
degree  of  warmth  with  that  in  the  bed ;  then,  being  applied  as 
above,  it  will  not  be  in  danger  of  chilling  the  roots  of  the  plants. 

The  next  particular  care  is  that  of  lining  the  hot-bed  when  the 
heat  declines ;  therefore,  when  the  heat  of  the  bed  begins  to  decrease 
much,  let  a  lining  of  the  best  hot  dung  be  applied  in  due  time 
to  the  back  or  front  of  the  bed,  or  to  both,  if  the  heat  is 
very  much  declined.  The  dung  for  this  purpose  should  be  prepar** 
ed  in  the  same  manner  as  that  for  making  the  bed.  Remember, 
that  if  there  was  a  lining  of  dry  litter  laid  round  the  sides  of  the 
bed,  to  defend  it  from  wet.  Sec.  as  before  directed,  this  must  first 
be  removed  before  you  apply  the  lining;  then  line  the  sides  of  the 
bed,  about  from  twelve  to  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  wide,  according  as 
the  heat  is  less  or  more  declined,  which  should  be  raised  about  four  or 
five  inches  higher  than  the  dung  of  the  bed,  to  allow  for  settling : 
lay  some  earth  on  the  top  of  the  lining,  to  keep  the  rank  steam  of 
the  fresh  dung  from  coming  up  that  way ;  which,  if  it  did,  would  be 
apt  to  enter  the  frame,  at  the  place  where  the  lights  are  rtused  to 
admit  air,  and  prove  of  bad  consequence  to  the  plants. 

Of  Btofifung  or  tofi/Ung  the  above  Plants, 

The  young  plants,  both  cucumbei*s  and  melons,  should  be  stopped 
•r  topped,  if  not  done  before,  at  the  first  joint,  by  pruning  off  the 
top  of  the  fii*st  runner-bud;  which  is  necessary  to  promote  a  stocky 
growth,  and  cause  them  to  put  forth  lateral  shoots  at  the  first  and 
second  joints,  to  form  fruitful  runners ;  and  from  these,  others  of  the 
same  nature  will  be  produced. 

This  operation  should  be  performed  when  the  plants  have  two 
rough  leaves,  and  when  the  second  is  about  an  inch  broad,  having 
the  first  runner-bud  rising  at  its  base ;  the  sooner  this  is  detached, 
the  sooner  the  plants  acquire  strength,  and  put  out  fruitful  runners. 

It  is  to  be  done  in  the  following  manner  : 

You  will  see  arising,  in  the  centre  of  the  plant,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  second  rough-leaf,  the  end  of  the  first  runner,  like  a  small  bud ; 
which  bud  or  runner,  being  the  advancing  top  of  the  plant,  is  now 
to  be  taken  off  close,  and  may  be  done  either  with  the  point  of  a 
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pen-knife  or  small  scissars,  or  pinched  off  carefully  with  the  finger 
and  thumb  ;  but  which  ever  way  you  take  it  off,  be  careful  not  to  go 
80  close  as  to  wound  the  joint  from  whence  it  proceeds. 

Having  thus  pruned  or  stopped  the  plants  at  the  first  joint,  they 
will  by  that  means  very  quickly  get  strength^  as  will  plainly  appear 
in  a  few  days  ;  and  in  a^ut  a  week,  or  ten  or  twelve  days  after  being 
thus  treated,  will  each  begin  to  send  forth  two  or  three  runners  ; 
which  runners  will  probably  show  fruit  at  their  first,  second,  or 
third  joints  ;  for  if  the  main  or  first  runner  was  not  to  be  stopped 
as  above,  it  would  perhaps  run  half  a  yard  or  two  feet  in  length, 
without  putting  out  more  runners  to  fill  the  frame,  or  probably 
without  showing  a  single  fruit }  for  it  is  upon  these  lateral  shoots 
or  runners,  produced  after  stopping  the  plants,  tliat  you  may  expect 
fruit  to  appear  in  any  tolerable  time  in  the  season  ;  but  let  it  be  also 
observed,  that  when  the  said  lateral  shoots  have  three  joints,  an<l 
that  if  any  of  them  do  not  then  show  fruit  at  either  of  these,  it 
will  be  proper  to  pinch  off  the  top  of  such  shoots  at  the  third 
joint ;  which  will  promote  their  putting  forth  a  supply,  of  two  or 
three  new  shoots,  some  or  all  of  which  will  most  likely  be  fruitful ; 
and  after  this,  according  as  they  advance  in  growth,  trsdn  the  run- 
ners along  in  regular  order,  cut  out  casual  very  weakly  vines,  and 
thin  otliers  where  very  iiTegularly  crowded  :  thus,  if  the  bed  is  well 
managed,  and  the  plants  are  forward,  those  of  the  cucumbers  will 
probably  produce  proper-sized  fruit  the  end  of  this,  month,  or  be- 
ginning or  middle  of  next;  but  the  melons  not  so  soon  by  six  or 
eight  weeks See  next  month. 

Of  Homing  Cucumber  and  Melon  Seed. 

As  there  may  be  many  persons  who  did  not  begin  last  month  to 
tow  cucumbers  for  an  early  crop,  it  will  here  be  proper  to  take  no- 
tice, that  the  beginning,  middle,  or  any  time  of  this  month,  is  still 
a  good  time  to  begin  that  work,  making  a  hot-bed  for  sowing  the 
seed,  as  directed  in  January y  pages  4  and  5. 

Those  which  arc  sown  early  in  this  month,  will,  with  good  ma- 
nagement, produce  fruit  in  the  end  of  March,  or  beginning  of 
Apnl  \  and  those  sown  in  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  the  month 
will  have  fruit  the  end  of  April,  and  will  bear  plentifully  in  May. 

The  beginning  of  tliis  month  is  a  very  good  time  to  sow  melons 
for  a  full  crop  in  the  frames.    . 

The  seed  hot-bed  which  is  to  be  made  now,  either  for  cucumbeis 
ur  melons,  must  be  of  the  same  dimensions  ;  and  the  seeds  sown^ 
and  plants  managed,  as  directed  last  month. 

But  observe,  that  to  be  well  supplied  ^ith  cucumber  or  melon 
plants^  either  to  plant  in  new  beds,  or  to  have  a  reserve  in  case  of  ac- 
cidents happening  to  any  already  planted  out,  it  will  be  very  proper 
to  sow  some  seeds  at  three  different  times  this  nsonth. 

These  may  be  sown  in  such  cucumber  hot;^ds  as  are  already 
made  and  in  cultivati«n,'  and  when  fit  to  prick  out,  plant  tliera  in 
small  potsi  as  directed  last  month,  which  may  be  plunged  in  the  back 
part  of  the  same  bed,  where  they  may  be  kept  till  wanted^  cither 
for  new,  or  to  supply  any  deficiency  in  the  present  beds. 
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Forcing  AsparagUM. 

Hot-beds  for  forcing  early  asparagus^  may  be  made  any  time  this 
month)  for  which  purpose  you  must  be  provided  with  proper  plants ; 
these  are  previously  raised  in  the  natural  ground  from  seed,  as 
hereafter  directed,  which  being  tituisplanted  from  the  seed-bed  into 
others  duly  prepared  for  their  reception,  and  having  two  or  three 
years  growth  there,  they  then  are  of  the  proper  size  and  strength 
for  forcing.  But  observe,  that  in  those  parts  of  the  Union  where 
the  ground  is  subject  at  this  season  to  be  bound  up  by  frosty  prc- 
yious  pi*ecaution  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  secure  a  supply  of 
plants  when  wanted  for  this  purpose  ;  therefore,  before  the  setting 
in  of  the  severe  winter  frost,  cover  a  sufikient  number  in  the  beds 
whei*ein  they  are  growing,  with  as  much  di*y  litter  or  leaves  of 
trees.  Sec.  as  will  effectually  keep  the  ground  from  being  frozen,  so 
that  you  can  remove  it,  and  take  up  the  plants  conveniently  when 
wanted. 

Or  you  may,  on  the  approach  of  severe  frosts,  take  up  a  sufficient 
quantity  with  as  little  injury  to  the  roots  as  possible,  which  may  be 
planted  in  sand  or  dry  earth  in  a  warm  cellar,  in  the  same  man-- 
ner  as  directed  for  planting  them  in  the  frame,  covering  their 
crowns  about  an  inch,  observing  not  to  croud  tlie  plants  for  fear  of 
their  becoming  mouldy ;  and  in  mild  weather  ventilate  the  cellar  as 
often  as  possible,  to  prevent  any  bad  effect  to  the  roots  from  stag- 
nant air  :  but  when  it  can  be  done,  it  will  be  much  better  to  take  up 
the  plants  out  of  their  beds  according  as  you  want  them. 

The  necessary  quantity  for  a  three-light  frame  is  from  three  to 
four  hundred  plants,  and  so  in  proportion  for  any  number  of  frames ; 
the  plants  in  such  beds  ought  to  be  set  very  close,  in  order  tliat  by 
having  as  many  as  possible  in  each  frame,  they  may  produce  a  pro* 
portionable  supply,  to  recompence  sufficiently  for  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  forcing  them. 

A  bed  for  this  purpose  is  to  be  made  in  like  manner  as  those  di- 
rected for  cucumbers  in  pages  4  and  5,  but  very  substantial ;  then 
put  on  the  frame,  and  earth  it  all  over  six  or  seven  inches  deep,  for 
tlie  immediate  reception  of -the  plants. 

The  bed  being  made  and  earthed  as  above,  and  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  plants  in  readiness,  proceed  to  planting  by  raising  at  one  end  a 
small  ridge  of  earth  about  three  or  four  inches  high,  against  which 
place  a  row  of  plants  close  to  one  anotJier,  drawing  some  earth  to 
the  bottom  of  the  roots ;  then  place  others  against  these  in  the 
same  manner,  and  so  continue  till  the  frame  is  full ;  all  having  their 
tops  or  crowns  upright,  and  of  an  equal  level.  When  the  whole 
bed  is  thus  planted,  cover  the  crowns  of  the  roots  all  over  with  light 
rich  earth,  about  two  inches  deep,  which  concludes  the  work  for  the 
present. 

You  may  now  put  on  the  lights,  which  are  to  be  kept  open,  rais- 
ed high  behind,  or  slided  down  every  day,  except  in  very  severe 
weather,  but  at  night  let  them  be  closed :  give  all  the  air  possible  so 
that  yott  do  not  suffer  th'e  earth  in  the  bed  to  be  frozen  or  cliilled,by 
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rain  or  snow,  till  the  buds  begin  to  appear ;  when  you  are  to  give 
them  another  covering  of  three  or  four  inches  of  the  same  kind  of 
mould  as  before,  so  that  the  crowns  may  be  covered  in  the  whole 
bbout  six  inches  deep. 

But  it  must  be  remarked,  that  for  the  first  week  or  fortnight 
after  the  bed  is  made,  and  the  asparagus  planted)  that  the  state  of 
its  warmth  should  be  every  day  carefully  examined,  for  that  pur- 
pose, thrust  two  or  tliree  sharp  pointed  sticks  down  betwixt 
the  roots  into  the  dung,  in  different  parts  of  the  bed  ;  when  upon 
drawing  up  the  sticks,  once  or  twice  a  day,  and  feeling  the  lower 
ifends,  you  can  readily  judge  of  the  degree  of  heat ;  which  if  found 
very  violent,  threatening  to  burn  the  eaith  and  scorch  the  roots  of 
the  plants,  it  must  be  moderated,  by  boring,  with  a  long  thick 
Btake,  several  wide  holes  in  the  dung,  on  each  side  of  the  bed,  also 
in  the  earth  just  under  the  roots,  to  admit  the  air,  and  to  let  the  rank 
Bteam  and  bumng  quality  of  the  dung  pass  off  more  freely  ;  but, 
when  the  heat  is  become  moderate,  the  holes  must  be  closed  again. 

Likewise  observe,  when  the  heat  is  on  the  decline,  it  will  be  very 
proper  to  lay  a  quantity  of  dry  long  litter  round  the  sides  of  the 
i^ed,  which  will  preserve  a  f^ne  kindly  growing-heat,  and  will  defend 
Ihebed  from  being  chilled  by  heavy  rains,  snow,  &c. 

In  the  next  place  when  you  find  the  heat  of  the  bed  beginning  to 
decline  considerably,  you  should  prepare  to  renew  it  as  soon  as  pos-r 
sible  :  which  is  to  be  done  by  applying  a  lining  of  hot  dung  to  the 
#ides  as  for  cucumber  and  melon  beds. 

Fresh  air  must  be  admitted  in  fine  weather  daily,  especially  if  the 
heat  of  the  bed  is  strong  when  the  buds  begin  to  appear  through 
this  lust  covering  of  earth ;  for  fresh  air  is  necessary  both  to  give 
iliem  cofour,  and  prevent  their  drawing  up  too  &8t  and  weak :  there- 
fore in  fine  sunu^  days,  either  tilt  the  upper  ends  of  the  lights  an 
inch  or  two,  or  shove  them  a  little  down,  as  may  be  convenient ; 
but  keep  Uiem  close  in  cold  or  very  bad  weather,  ^nd  always  on 
nights. 

Continue  to  cover  the  glasses  every  night  especially  after  the 
plants  appear,  with  mats  or  straw. 

The  bed,  if  made  and  managed  as  above  directed,  will  begin  to 
produce  asparagus  abundantly  in  four  or  five  weeks ;  and,  provided 
the  heat  be  kept  up,  will  itontinue  producing  buds  in  great  plenty 
for  about  three  weeks. 

The  method  of  gathering  the  asparagus  in  hot-beds  is  to  thrust 
your  finger  down  gently  into  the  earth,  and  break  the  buds  off  close 
to  the  roots ;  but  the  cuttipg  them  with  the  knife,  as  practised  in 
the  natural  ground,  would,  by  reason  of  th^  buds  coming  up  so  very 
thick,  destroy  as  many  or  more  than  you  gather. 

When  it  is  intended  to  have  a  constant  supply  of  asparagus  in 
the  winter  and  spring  seasons,  till  that  in  the  natural  ground  cornea 
in,  you  should  make  a  new  hot4}ed  every  three  weeks  or  a  month. 

A  Quantity  of  fresh  plants  must  also  be  procured  for  every  new 
bed ;  for  those  which  have  been  forced  in  a  hot-bed,  are  not  fit  for 
f^ny  use  afterwards,  either  \n  the  n^tui^al^rouod,  or  elc^whJerv, 
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When  designed  to  raise  asparagus  plants  for  forcing,  you  should 
«ow  some  seed  every  year,  in  a  bed  of  rich  earth,  as  directed  in 
March  ;  observing,  when  the  plants  are  one  year  old,  to  transplant 
them  into  an  open  compartment,  in  rows,  nine  inches  asunder,  and 
about  the  same  distance  in  the  rows.  When  they  have  two  or 
three -summers*  growth,  they  are  then  fit  to  take  up  for  forcing; 
but  if  they  stand  three  years  before  you  take  them  up,  they  will 
produce  much  larger  buds. 

It  is  necessary  to  have  three  different  pieces  of  ground  always 
•employed  at  the  same  time  with  asparagus  plants  for  the  above 
purpose :  that  is,  one  for  the  seed*bed  with  seedling  plants^  which 
should  never  stand  longer  than  one  year  before  transplanted ;  the 
other  two  pieces  to  be  occupied  with  transplanted  plants ;  one  to  be 
a  year's  growth  from  the  time  of  planting,  before  the  other ;  by 
which  method  of  sowing  a  quantity  of  plants  every  spring,  you  will, 
after  the  first  three  years,  obtain  afresh  supply  of  proper  plants 
every  year,  of  eligible  age  and  growth,  as  above,  for  forcing. 

In  those  states  where  there  is  not  severe  frost  to  be  encountered 
at  this  season,  asparagus  may  be  forced  as  directed  above,  without 
the  assistance  of  9l  frame  and  Ughta ;  but  in  lieu  thereof,  you  must 
arch  the  bed  over  with  hoops  ;  and  protect  it  from  heavy  rains  and 
cold,  with  bass  mats  or  other  convenient  covering,  laid  over  these 
hoops ;  and  the  earth  on  the  beds  must  be  confined,  either  witli  a 
shallow  frame  or  with  straw-bands  or  ropes,  three  or  four  inches  in 
diameter ;  fixed  down  neatly  along  the  edge  of  the  bed,  with  sharp- 
pointed  wooden  pegs. 

Mushrooma, 

Take  care  that  the  mushroom-beds  are  still  well  defendied  from 
heavy  rains  and  frost ;  both  of  which  would  destroy  the  spa\vn. 

The  covering  of  straw  should  not  be  less  than  fourteen  or  six- 
teen inches  thick  on  every  part  of  the  bed ;  and  at  this  season,  it 
would  be  proper  to  continue  some  large  garden  mats,  spread  over 
the  straw  covering,  to  secure  the  bed  more  effectually  from  wet  and 
cold ;  and  observing,  that  if  the  wet  at  any  time  has  penetrated 
quite  through  any  part  of  the  covering,  ttip  wet  straw  should  be  re« 
ed,  and  replaced  with  some  that  is  clean  and  dry. 

If  these  beds  are  made  under  open  sheds  constructed  for  that 
purpose,  it  will  be  a  great  advantage,  particularly  in  protecting 
them  from  too  much  wet,  which  is  very  injurious  to  tliem,  especi- 
ally during  the  winter  season. 

New  mushroom-beds  m^y  now  be  made  where  wanted  ;  for  tho 
particular  method,  see  October. 

Kidney  Beans, 

Where  early  kidney-beans  are  wanted,  you  may  in  the  begin- 
ning, or  any  time  this  month,  make  a  hot-bed  for  raising  them ;  let 
this  be  made,  as  directed  for  cucumbers,  to  the  height  of  three  feety 
and  long  enough  for  one  or  more  frames^  which^  with  their  glassesy 
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put  on  immediately  ;  when  the  heat  is  come  up,  level  tlie  bed,  and 
cover  the  dung  seven  or  eight  inches  deep  with  rich  light  earth  ; 
then  di'aw  drills  from  the  back  to  the  front  a  foot  asunder,  and  an 
inch  deep ;  drop  the  beans  therein  two  or  three  inches  apart,  and 
smooth  over  tlie  sui*face  of  the  bed. 

Or  you  may  sow  the  beans  thick  in  a  small  hot-bed,  or  in  pott 
therein,  to  raise  the  plants  about  an  inch  in  growtli,  then  transplant 
them  into  a  large  hot-bed  as  above,  to  yield  their  produce 

The  best  sorts  for  this  purpose,  are  the  early  cream-coloured 
dwarfs,  early  sfieckled,  white  and  yellow  dwaifs ;  because  these 
kinds  are  of  an  early  nature,  and  do  not  run  so  strong  or  rampant 
as  the  other  sorts. 

When  the  plants  begin  to  appear,  raise  the  lights  a  little  behind, 
every  mild  day,  to  admit  fresh  air  to  strengthen  their  growth ;  give 
also  occasional  gentle  waterings,  continue  tlie  same  care  in 
their  advancing  state,  and  support  a  proper  heat  in  the  bed :  they 
will  thus  afford  an  early  produce  in  April,  &c. 

But  where  there  is  a  hot-house,  you  may  raise  early  kidney  or 
French  beans,  generally  With  much  less  trouble  and  more  certun 
success,  than  in  hot-beds,  as  above. 

Small  Sallading. 

Continue  to  raise  in  hot-beds  a  regular  supply  of  small  sallading, 
^uch  as  cresses,  mustard,  rape,  radishes,  lettuce,  &c.  as  directed  in 
January,  pages  1 1  and  13,  which  must  be  sown  every  eight  or  ten 
days,  in  order  to  afford  a  proper  succession  ;  for  at  this  season  such 
are  more  acceptable,  and  to  many  persons  more  palatable,  than  at 
any  other  period  of  the  year. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  month,  in  the  middle  states,  and 
in  all  parts  to  the  southward,  you  may  begin  to  sow  lettuce  and  the 
other  different  kinds  of  small  sallading  on  warm  well  sheltered 
south  borders,  especially  if  the  gi*eat  winter  frosts  have  passed 
away. 

For  this  purpose  dig  the  ground  neatly,  giving  it  an  advantageous 
slope  towards  the  sun,  take  the  surface  fine,  and  draw  shallow 
drills  from  north  to  south  about  three  or  four  inches  distant,  sow 
the  seeds  therein,  each  sort  separate,  vei7  thick,  and  earth  them 
over  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep.  If  tlie  season  proves 
favourable,  you  may  expect  tolerable  success  ;  but  the  more  certain 
way  would  be  to  cover  these  beds  with  frames  and  glasses,  wliiph 
would  not  only  forward  them  to  perfection  at  an  earlier  period,  but 
also  protect  them  from  tlie  various  accidents  incident  to  such  early 
crops  in  unfiivourable  seasons. 

When  these  plants  both  under  cover  and  in  the  open  ground, 
begin  to  come  up,  they  sometimes,  by  rising  very  thick,  raise  the 
earth  in  a  kind  of  cake  upon  their  tops,  which  consequently  retards 
their  growth ;  they  may  be  assisted  by  whisking  the  surfince  lightly 
with  your  hand,  8cc.  to  separate  the  earth ;  after  which,  the  plants 
will  rise  regularly. 
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When  those  coining  up  in  the  open  ground,  happen  to  be  at- 
tacked with  morning  hoar-frosts,  and  likely  to  be  a  sunny  mild  day, 
if  before  the  sun  rises  full  upon  them,  you  water  them  with  fresh 
pump  or  well  water  poured  out  of  a  watering-pot,  with  the  head  on,  to 
wash  off  the  frosty  rime,  it  will  prevent  their  changing  black  and 
going  off. 

Caulifiower  Plant9^ 

Continue  to  take  particular  care  of  your  early  cauliflower  plants, 
as  directed  in  January,  page  13,  which  see.  Those  early  autumnal 
sown  plants,  which  you  have  in  frames,  and  that  you  are  endea- 
vouring to  protect  with  a  covering  of  boards  and  mats,  Sec.  without 
the  assistance  of  glass,  should  never  have  powerful  stin-shine  ad- 
mitted to  them  while  in  a  frozen  state ;  for  its  sudden  action  upon 
these  tender  plants,  whilst  in  that  condition,  would  prove  their  totfil 
destruction ;  therefore  admit  it  only  at  inteiTals,  when  weak,  until 
the  plants  and  ground  round  them  are  completely  thawed. 

The  cauliflower  plants  which  were  raised  from  seed  sown  last 
month,  should  as  soon  in  this,  as  they  may  arrive  at  a  sufficient 
size,  which  is  about  four  or  five  inches,  be  transplanted  into  a  new 
moderate  hot-bed,  which  will  greatly  strenghten  and  forward  their 
growth. 

Make  the  bed  two  feet  and  a  half  high,  and  put  a  frame  on,  lay  on 
SIX  inches  deep  of  rich  earth,  when  this  is  warm,  prick  the  plants 
therein  two  or  three  inches  apart,  and  give  them  a  little  vrater ;  as 
soon  as  they  have  taken  root,  give  them  plenty  of  air ;  and  in  mild 
warm  days,*  take  the  glasses  totally  off,  but  let  them  be  carefully 
covered  every  night,  and  the  glasses  only  raised  a  little  behind  in 
cold  weather. 

Plants  thus  treated  will  become  strong  and  well  rooted,  bear 
transplanting  much  better  than  if  left  in  the  seed-bed,  and  produce 
larger  and  better  heads ;  for  by  transplanting,  the  tap-roots  are 
checked,  and  the  plants  push  a  number  of  lateral  i*oots,  which  afford 
them  nourishment  and  strength  ;  they  become  short-stemmed  and 
stout,  and  consequently  more  fit  for  a  final  and  successful  tranplan- 
tation  than  if  suffered  to  remain  in  the  seed-bed. 

Were  these  to  be  transplanted  again  early  in  March,  into  another 
bed,  it  would  be  an  additional  advantage ;  it  is  by  the  neglect  of  this 
necessary  treatment,  that  we  have  so  few  good  fiowei*s,  for  the  plants 
when  continued  in  the  seed-bed  till  finally  transplanted,  become 
long  and  spindling,  tender  and  unfurnished  with  roots  or  fibres ; 
when  planted  out,  for  want  of  a  sufficiency  of  roots,  they  are  not 
able  immediately  to  extract  the  necessary  supply  of  nourishment 
from  the  earth,  consequently  become  stunted,  and  either  button,  or 
grow  so  miserably,  as  never  to  produce  a  good  head. 

When  transplanted  and  furnished  as  above,  and  that  the  proper 
season  arrives  for  planting  them  out  in  the  open  ground,  they  are 
to  Be  taken  up  separately,  with  a  hollow  trowel  or  transplanter, 
preserving  as  much  earth  as  possible  about  the  roots  of  each  plants 
and  deposited  where  they  are  to  flower ;  thus  treated  they  will 
scarcely  be  sensible  of  the  removal,  will  continue  in  a  constant  an4 
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regular  state  of  vegetation,  and  if  protected  for  a  few  days,  wiili 
garden  pots  or  other  suitable  coverings,  from  too  powei*ful  a  sun,, 
and  regularly  at  night  for  ten  or  twelve  daiys  after  plantings  you 
may  reasonad)ly  expect  the  desired  success. 

As  it  is  from  these  early  sowings  that  the  greatest  success  may 
be  expected,  in  the  United  States ;  every  care  should  be  taken  to  pro- 
mote their  early  growth  and  streng^,  in  order  that  they  may  arrive 
at  due  perfection  before  the  commencement  of  the  severe  summer 
heat,  which  is  found  so  injurious  to  all  late  cauliflowers. 

Continue  to  give  a  due  quantity  of  air  to  your  cauliflower  plants^ 
at  all  favourable  opportunities ;  for,  as  observed  in  January j  it  is  an 
extremely  essential  article. 

Sowing  Cauliflower  Seed. 

Show  some  cauliflower  seed  in  a  hot-bed,  the  beginning,  middle, 
or  at  any  time  this  month,  but  the  earlier  the  better,  to  succeed 
those  sown  in  January,  or  in  case  none  were  sown  at  that  time  ;  for 
the  method  of  doing  which,  see  page  12. 

If  you  have  not  tne  convenience  of  glass  lights,  these  plants  may 
be  raised  with  good  success  in  Pajier  Frames^  or  with  particular  at- 
tention, you  may  succeed  with  coverings  of  mats,  or  boards  and 
mats. 

Paper  Frames. 

These  frames  are  made  either  like  tlie  cover  of  a  waggon  or  the 
roof  of  a  house,  and  covered  with  oiled -paper  instead  of  i^ss.  They 
have  a  frame  of  wood  at  the  base,  to  which  in  the  former,  broad 
hoops  are  fastened  bent  over  circularly.  The  width  of  the  frame 
should  be  near  Ave  feet,  the  length  nine  or  ten ;  the  distance  between 
the  hoops,  not  more  than  a  foot,  and  there  should  be  several  rows 
of  strong  pack  thread  or  rope  yarn,  running  from  hoop  to  hoop,  all 
over,  distant  from  each  other  about  eight  inches  and  other  lines 
crossing  and  interesting  these,  between  the  hoops  or  ribs  of  the 
frame,  which  arrangements  of  lines  are  of  essential  service,  for  the 
more  effectual  support  of  the  paper  when  pasted  on  the  frame,  and 
to  strengthen  it  against  the  power  of  winds  and  heavy  rains. 

The  other  sort  of  frame  may  be  made  with  slips  of  pine  or  neat 
laths,  fastened  to  a  roof-tree  at  the  top,  and  to  the  base-frame  at 
bottom.  The  pannels  or  lights  ought  to  have  hinges  alteinately  at 
each  side,  to  open  outward  for  giving  air  occasionally,  on  the  side 
from  the  wind,  or  on  both  sides  if  the  weather  is  mild,  and  also  for 
performing  other  necessary  culture. 

The  paper  for  this  purpose  should  be  of  the  larger  strong  print- 
ing or  demy  kind ;  which  previously  to  pasting  on  the  frame,  diould 
be  moderately  damped  with  water,  that  it  may  not  sink  in  hollows 
after  being  fixed ;  as  soon  as  thus  prepared,  proceed  to  paste  it  on 
sheet  by  sheet,  using  for  this  purpose  the  very  best  kind  of  paste ; 
and  contrive  to  have  whole  ones,  along  the  ridge-rail  above,  extend- 
ing lengthways  and  a  cross,  to  join  regularly  with  the  sheets  below ; 
pasting  the  whole  in  the  most  regular  and  secure  manner,  to  the 
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frameS)  ribsy  and  packed  thread,  and  if,  at  the  intersections  of  the 
latter,  a  small  square  or  round  bit  of  the  same  paper,  is  pasted 
on  the  inside  and  to  the  kri^c  sl)ccts  over  those  parts,  it  will  give 
additional  sti*ength  against  rain  and  winds. 

After  the  paper  is  tlius  pasted  on,  and  perfectbj  dry^  then  it 
must  be  oiled  over  with  linseed  oil,  either  raw  or  boiled :  the  latter 
I  think  is  rather  apt  to  harden  the  paper,  and  cause  it  to  crack, 
therefore  would  prefer  the  former*  Having,  however,  the  oil  and 
a  soft  painters  brush,  lay  it  on  lightly,  and  brush  the  outside  of  the 
paper  all  over,  equally  in  every  part ;  which  done,  place  the  frame 
in  some  dry  covered  shed,  there  to  remain  till  the  whole  is  tho- 
roughly dry,  then  it  may  be  used  when  wanted,  and  will  answer 
extremely  well  for  various  purposes. 

If  the  base-frames  are  well  painted  with  the  following  composi- 
tion, they  will  last  a  long  time....To  every  six  pounds  of  melted 
pitch,  add  half  a  pint  of  linseed  oil,  and  a  pound  of  brick  dust  well 
pulverized,  mix  them  well  together  and  use  them  warm.  This  is 
the  best  pigment  tor  all  timl^er  exposed  to  the  weather,  for  no  mois* 
ture  can  penetrate  through  it. 

You  may  also,  form  lights  of  the  above  kind,  for  your  common 
hot-bed  frames,  when  glass  cannot  be  conveniently  liad,  which  will 
answer  a  very  good  purpose. 

These  covers  of  oiled-paper,  are  used  not  only  for  early  cauli- 
flower and  cabbage  plants,  but  also  for  early  sal  lading,  cucumbers. 
Sec.  and  are  excellent  for  covering  cuttings  of  exotic  and  othe;? 
plants,  and  for  various  other  purposes. 

Cabbage  Plants, 

Cootinue  to  protect  your  autumn-sown  cabbage  plants,  from  the 
severity  of  the  weather,  agreeably  to  the  general  precautionary  di- 
rections g^ven  in  the  month  of  October^  which  see.  But  be  very  par- 
ticular that  such  as  are  in  frames,  and  consequently  under  occa^ 
sional  protection,  which  renders  them  still  more  tender  than  those 
protected  under  the  shade  of  bows,  Scc.and  that  have  got  frozen,  either 
in  consequence  of  neglect  in  covering,  or  of  the  extreme  severity 
of  the  weather,  are  not  to  be  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  sun 
whilst  shining  strongly^  until  they  are  gradually  thawed,  and  also 
the  earth  in  which  they  stand ;  but  at  intervals,  when  the  rays  are 
not  too  powerful,  you  may  admit  them  to  the  plants,  in  order  tq 
accomplish  this  end  the  sooner;  but  it  must  be  done  with  great  pre* 
caution.  This  observation  Is  not  only  applicable  to  cabbage  and 
cauliflower  plants,  but  to  all  other  plants  under  similar  circum- 
stances. 

The  cabbage  plants  which  were  sown  last  month,  should  as  soon 
tn  this,  as  they  have  arrived  to  the  height  of  three  or  four  inches, 
or  their  leaves  to  the  size  of  a  quarter-dollar,  be  transplanted  into 
a  new  hot-bed,  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four  inches,  plant  from 
plant  every  way ;  in  order  to  promote  their  growth,  give  theia 
strength,  and  the  better  to  prepare  them  for  planting  out  lA  the  opeQ 
(round,  as  soon  as.  the  season  arrives  for  that  purpose. 

R 
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Previous  to  ti^ansplanting  either  these  or  cauliflower  plants^  see 
that  the  earth  of  the  new  bed  ia  arrived  at  a  proper  decree  of 
warmth,  so  that  the  plants,  when  planted  therein,  may  receive  no 
check,  but  strike  out  new  roots  and  fibres  immediately.  Let  them 
be  constantly  kept  in  a  moderate  state  of  growth,  admitting  plenty 
of  air  to  them  at  every  favourable  opportunity ;  for,  if  neglected  in 
this  very  essential  point,  they  will  grow  weakly  and  slender,  and 
never  turn  out  to  good  advantage  :  therefore,  let  air  be  given  as 
often  as  it  can  be  done  with  safety,  but  cover  them  carefully  every 
night,  and  even  in  tlie  day  time,  in  extremely  severe  weather. 

Sowing  Cabbage  Seed, 

This  is  a  good  time  to  sow  a  full  crop  of  cabbage  seeds,  such  as 
the  early  Smyrna,  early  York,  early  dvrarf  Battersea,  early  Sugar- 
loaf,  &c.  these  may  be  sown  in  a  hot-bed,  as  directed  for  cauliiloW' 
ers,  any  time  this  month,  but  the  earlier  the  better ;  especially,  if 
none  were  sown  in  January  :  these  will  come  to  perfection  at  an 
early,  and  very  acceptable  time. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  month,  you  may  sow  these  kinds 
on  a  warm  south  border,  to  be  covered  with  frames  and  glasses,  or 
oh  slight  hot-beds  made  in  warm  situations,  and  covered  with  paper- 
frames,  or  with  boards  and  mats  occasionally. 

Oiled-paper  covers  will  do  extremely  well  for  this  purpose,  and 
may  be  used  to  much  advantage  where  glass  lights  cannot  be  had. 

Sow  also  some  red  pickling-cabbage,  Flat-Dutch,  Large  Drum- 
head, Savoy,  and  other  late  cabbage  seeds,  to  succeed  your  early 
summer  crops ;  these  will  produce  larger  heads  and  earlier,  than  if 
sown  much  later.  Many  people  never  think  of  sowing  these  late 
kinds  at  this  time,  which  is  an  egregious  omission,  and  ought  not 
to  be  copied  by  any  person  who  wishes  to  have  a  regular  succession^ 
and  in  the  greatest  perfection,  of  this  invaluable  vegetable. 

The  method  of  sowing  these  seeds,  in  hot-beds,  being  so  similar 
to  that  of  cauliflowei*s,  that  a  repetition  is  unnecessary ;  therefore 
refer  you  to  pages  12  and  13.  Always  observe  to  give  the  plants 
plenty  of  air,  in  order  to  harden  and  strengthen  them,  and  to  pre- 
vent their  spendling  up  in  a  weakly  manner,  more  especially  if  you 
do  not  intend  to  transplant  them  into  another  hot-bed,  before  their 
being  finally  planted  in  the  open  ground. 

But  notwithstanding  all  this  precaution,  you  must  not  omit  to 
keep  them  constantly  in  a  growing  state,  and  duly  protected  from 
the  inclemencies  of  the  weather ;  and  when  the  beds  wherein  they 
are  growing,  become  cold  and  destitute  of  that  warmth  so  necessary 
for  the  above  purpose,  you  must  give  them  a  slight  lining  of  fresh 
horse-dung,  to  renew  the  slow  temperate  heat  so  congenial  and  ne- 
cessary to  these  plants  at  this  season. 

Somng  Celery, 

Towards  the  end  of  this  month  if  the  weather  permits,  prepare  a 
small  bed  of  light  rich  earth  in  a  warm  border j  to  sow  some  celery 
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seed  therein,  for  an  early  crop  ;  tlie  best  kinds  to  sow  are  the  solid) 
and  red  celery,  both  of  which  are  excellent. 

Break  the  earth  very  fine,  aiid  either  sow  the  seed  on  the  surface, 
and  rake  it  in  lightly ;  or  rake  the  surface  smooth,'  sow  the  seed 
thereon,  and  cover  it  with  light  earth,  sifted  over  near  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  deep  ;  or  the  ground  being  formed  into  a  three  or  four  feet 
wide  bed,  and  the  surface  raked,  then  with  die  back  of  the  rake  trim 
the  earth  evenly  off  tlic  surface  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep  into 
the  alley ;  sow  the  seed  on  the  bed,  and  with  a  spade  cast  the  earth 
over  it  evenly,  and  rake  the  surface  smooth. 

Though  this  seed  may  not  come  up  for  a  length  of  time,  there 
will  be  no  danger  of  its  perishing  in  the  ground,  and  it  will  be  in  a 
state  to  receive  the  first  advantage  of  the  growing  season :  if  a 
frame  and  lights,  or  hand-glasses  can  be  spared  to  put  over  it,  they 
will  greatly  forward  its  growth :  when  raised  in  this  way,  tliough  it 
will  not  be  so  early,  it  will  not  be  so  subject  either  to  start  to  seed, 
or  to  pipe,  as  if  sown  and  forced  iti  a  hot-bed. 

But  those  who  wish  to  have  celery  as  early  as  possible,  should 
sow  the  seed  on  a  slight  hot-bed,  and  cover  it  with  a  frame  and 
lights,  or  witli  hand-glasses  ;  or  in  default  of  these,  cover  on  nights 
and  bad  weather  with  mats,  placed  on  hoops  stuck  arch-ways  over 
the  beds  to  suppoit  them ;  being  careful,  in  either  method,  when 
the  plants  are  come  up,  to  admit  the  free  air  every  mild  day. 

There  should  not  be  many  of  tliese  early  sown  plants,  planted  ou% 
for  a  continuing  supply,  only  a  few  to  come  in  before  the  general 
crop,  for  they  will  soon  pipe  and  run  up  to  seed. 

$ovnng  Radish  ^eed. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  month,  if  the  weather  is  mild  and  the 
grAmd  open,  you  may  dig  a  warm  border  to  sow  therein  some 
early-frame,  short-top,  and  white  tumep-rooted  i*adish-seeds,  to 
draw  for  sallads  in  April  and  early  in  May.  Dig  another  piece  at 
the  same  time  for  salmon-radish,  which  will  succeed  the  former;  • 

Let  them  generally  be  sown  broad-oast  on  the  surface,  either  in 
a  continued  space,  or  in  four  or  five  feet  wide  beds,  and  rake  them 
in  with  an  even  hand  ;  or  in  sowing  large  crops  in  one  continued 
space,  if  quite  dry  light  ground,  it  is  eligible,  before  raking  in,  tQ 
tread  down  the  seed  lightly,  then  rake  it  in  regularly. 

You  may  sow  among  these  crops  of  radishes,  a  sprinkling  of 
spinach  and  lettuce-seed  ;  the  spinach  will  come  in  after  the  radish^ 
and  the  lettuce  after  the  spinach. 

The  radishes  sown  last  month  must  be  carefully  protected  by  co« 
▼ering  the  glasses  at  night,  and  in  very  severe  weather,  with  mats, 
&c.  and  they  must  have  plenty  of  air  occasionally,  otherwise  they 
will  not  root  welL 

In  order  to  have  radishes  tolerably  early,  or  to  succeed  those 
sown  in  January,  let  some  of  the  early  kinds  above  mentioned  be 
now  sowed  on  a  slight  hot-bed,  as  directed  in  page  14,  and  treated  as 
there  advised :  or  you  may  sow  them  on  such  beds,  under  cover  of 
oiled-paper  frames,  or  of  mats ;  but  radishes  are  not  apt  to  root  well 
ynder  covering  of  mats,  especially  when  necessity  requires  tliem  ta 
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tremely'careful  to  give  thcni  as  much  air  and  light  at  every  oppor- 
tunity as  possible)  consibtent  with  their  safety. 

S/iinach, 

Sow  some  prickly»seeded  spinach,  it  being  the  hardiest  kind, 
about  the  latter  end  of  the  month ;  let  some  dry  warm  ground  be 
prepared  for  this  purpose,  and  sow  the  seed  thereon  thin  and  regu- 
lar, either  broad-cast  and  i*aked  in,  or  in  drills  a  foot  asunder,  or  on 
four  feet  wide  beds  ;  being  careful  that,  in  either  case,  tiie  seed  be 
not  covered  more  than  from  an  inch,  to  half  an  inch  deep,  accord- 
ing to  the  lightness  or  stiffness  of  the  groimd. 

The  smooth-seeded  round  leaved  kind,  is  the  best  to  sow  during 
the  remainder  of  the  spring  and  early  summer  months ;  but,  for 
this  early  sowing,  the  prickly  seeded  being  more  hardy,  is  pre- 
ferable. 

ItT*  I  am  well  aware,  tliat  in  the  far  greater  part  of  the  eastern 
states,  the  ground  is  generally,  dunng  the  whole  of  this  month,  and 
a  considerable  part  of  March,  so  bound  up  with  frost,  as  not  to  be 
dug  or  cultivated ;  but  this  not  being  the  case  in  the  middle  states, 
except  in  very  severe  seasons,  and  not  at  all  in  the  southern  states, 
I  am  induced  to  give  these  directions  for  the  sowing  of  early  crops, 
and  whei'e  the  state  of  the  wcatlier  permits,  thdy  may  be  practiced 
to  advantage^  and  where  not,  the  business  must  be  deferred  a  little 
longer, 

SofviTtg  Lettuce  Seed, 

If  the  weather  be  mild,  and  the  ground  in  good  condition,  you 
may,  about  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  sow  some  lettuce  seed  on 
a  soutli  border,  which  ought  to  be  well  defended  by  a  wall>  hedge, 
or  board,  fence,  &c.  The  kinds  most  suitable  to  be  sown  at  tiiis* 
time,  are  the  early  curled,  and  common  cabbage  lettuces,  if  in- 
tended  to  be  cut  up  for  small  sallading ;  in  which  case,  they  are  to  be 
80wn  very  thick  on  the  surface,  after  the  ground  having  been  raked 
tolerably  well,  and  then  raked  in  ;  or  they  may  be  sown  in  beds,  or 
drills  according  to  fancy ;  observing,  that  these  seeds  require  but  a 
very  slight  covering. 

You  may  also  sow  any  other  kinds  of  lettuce,  such  as  the  white, 
or  green  cos,  Egyptian  and  spotted  cos,  which  are  excellent  kinds  ; 
or  if  for  cabbaging  or  heading,  you  may  sow  the  white  Silida,  grand 
admiral,  large  mogul,  brown  Dutch,  or  New-Zealand  lettuces,  all  of 
which  form  good  hartd  heads ;  for  this  purpose,  they  must  be  sown 
very  thin,  and  when  arrived  at  a  due  size,  be  transplanted  in  rows 
into  the  different  borders,  kc.  as  directed  in  March  ;  leaving  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  to  occupy  the  seed-bed,  which  will  head  earlier  than 
those  that  shall  have  been  transplanted. 

If  those  be  covered  in  nights  and  in  very  un&voureble  weather, 
f  ither  with  mats  or  boards,  &c.  it  will  greatly  forward  their  growth. 

But  in  order  to  have  a  few  in  a  more  advanced  state  for  trans- 
planting, and  also  for  early  small  sallading ;  you  may  sow  any  of  the 
libQve  kinds  in  a  hot-bed,  those  for  the  latter  purpose  very  thick,  tnd 
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for  the  former  pretty  thin  ;  the  cos  lettuces,  not  growing  flat  or  in 
a  spreading  manner,  are  peculiarly  adapted  for  sowing  in  hot-beds 
at  this  season,  but  either  of  the  kinds  may  be  sov/n,  and  with  due 
care  and  proper  thinning,  be  brought  to  good  and  early  peifcction. 
Lettuces  which  have  stood  the  M'inter,  closely  planted,  in  frames, 
should,  about  the  end  of  this  month,  be  thinned  to  about  nine 
inches,  or  if  expected  to  gi'ow  very  large,  a  foot  asunder ;  the 
plants  which  are  drawn  out,  may  be  planted  into  other  frames,  or 
into  warm  borders,  where  they  can  be  well  protected  with  mats,  or 
some  suitable  covering,  till  they  are  inured  by  degi'ecs  to  bear  the 
open  air  ;  but  if  the  weather  is  unfavourable,  and  that  you  have  not 
a  sufficiency  of  frames  to  receive  the  plants,  it  will  be  better  to  de* 
fcr  this  work  till  next  month,  being  particular  to  pick  off  all  deca7* 
ed  leaves,  and  to  stir  the  earth  a  little  about  their  roots. 

Scmnng'  Carrot  Seed, 

When  carrots,  are  desired  at  an  early  season,  some  seed  may  be 
«owed  in  a  slight  hot-bed  in  the  beginning  or  middle  of  this  month, 
make  this  bed  two  and  a  half  feet  high  put  on  the  frame,  and  cover 
the  bed  with  light  dry  eartli  six  or  eight  inches  deep ;  sow  the 
seed  thinly  on  the  surface,  and  cover  it  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch, 
with  the  same  kind  of  earth ;  when  the  plants  are  up,  give  them 
plenty  of  air,  and  thin  them  as  they  advance  in  growth ;  keep  the 
glasses  well  covered  at  night,  and  in  extremely  severe  weather,  and 
in  April  you  may  expect  handsome  ixx>ts. 

This  seed  if  sown  as  above,  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  month, 
will  succeed  very  well,  without  the  assistance  of  glass,  if  tlie  bed, 
is  cai*efully  covered  at  nights,  and  occasionally,  as  the  weather  may 
happen  to  be  severe,  in  the  day  time,  with  gatxlen  mats,  &c.  you 
may  also,  about  the  end  of  the  month,  sow  a  small  quantity  of  car* 
rot  seed,  on  a  warm  border  of  light,  dry  rich  earth,  and,  if  the 
season  proves  favourable  they  will  succeed  tolerably  well,  and  be  fit 
for  use  at  a  very  acceptable  period  :  for  the  method  of  doing  whicby 
tite  March, 

Paranefia  and  Beeta, 

Parsneps  being  very  hardy  plants,  and  the  seeds  remaining  in  the 
ground  a  long  time  before  they  vegetate,  may  be  sown  as  early  in 
this  month  as  the  ground  can  be  got  in  proper  condition  to  receive 
the  seed,  which  ought  always  to  be  a  principal  consideration  ;  for 
nothing  can  be  worse  than  to  work  ground  whilst  too  wet.  I  would 
not,  however,  advise  to  sow  more  at  this  time,  than  what  may  answer 
for  a  first  early  crop. 

Sow  a  small  quantity  of  beet-seed  on  a  warm  border,  in  drills^  for 
a  first  crop ;  but  this  ought  not  to  be  done  till  about  the  end  of  the 
month. 

^  Observe,  that  seeds  which  arc  sown  in  the  open  ground  at  this 
time,  cannot  have  much  advantage,  as  to  earliness,  over  those  which 
may  be  sown  two  weeks  later ;  therefore  would  advise,  never  to  sow 
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be  kept  on  for  any  considerable  length  of  tinier  unless  you  are  ex- 
seeds  till  the  ground  is  in  a  good  dry  state,  and  proper  condition  to 
receive  them. 

Sowing  Peas. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  this  montli,  prepare  a  dry  and  well  si* 
tuated  piece  of  ground  for  an  early  crop  of  peas,  the  early-frame, 
early  Charleton,  and  Golden  hot-spurs,  are  the  kinds  most  suitable 
for  this  crop,  but  more  particularly  the  first,  though  the  othera  are 
excellent,  and  will  immediately  succeed  the  early-frame. 

Sow  each  sort  separate,  and  pretty  thick,  in  rows  or  drills  three 
feet  asunder,  covering  them  not  more  than  about  an  inch  and  a  half; 
or  if  the  ground  be  very  loose  and  light,  two  inches  deep  ;  but  if  it 
is  of  a  stiff  natui*e,  one  inch  will  be  sufficient. 

But,  in  order  to  give  the  first  early  crops  a  greater  advantage, 
prepare  a  south  border  of  dry  light  earth  for  their  reception,  and 
raise  the  earth  into  narrow  sloping  ridges,  about  a  foot  broad  at  the 
base,  and  nine  inches  high  and  at  the  distance  of  three  feet  from 
each  other;  ranging  these  in  a  south  west  direction,  from  the  north 
side  of  the  border ;  then  on  the  easterly  sides  of  these  ridges, 
about  half  their  height,  sow  your  drills  of  peas,  giving  them  the 
same  depth  of  covering,  as  above  directed.  In  this  situation,  they 
will  have  all  the  advantage  of  the  morning  and  mid-day  sun,  lie  dry, 
and  will  consequently  advance  in  veg^etation,  much  more  rapidly, 
than  if  sown  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Raising  Peas  in  Hot'bedsj  is^c» 

Where  a  few  peas  are  pailicularly  required,  in  the  most  early 
season,  they  may  be  obtained  by  sowing  some  of  the  early  dwarf 
kinds  in  a  hot-bed,  to  remain,  or  rather  to  be  transplanted  from  that 
into  another ;  either  of  which  methods,  should  be  performed  early 
in  this  month,  if  neglected  in  last.  These  may  be  sown  in  a 
lar^  hot-bed,  in  rows  from  the  back  to  the  front  of  the  bed,  to  re* 
mam :  or  it  would  be  rather  more  eligible,  to  sow  them  thick  on  a 
small  hot-bed,  to  be  transplanted  into  a  larger,  when  about  an  inch 
or  two  high ;  and  if  you  have  any  in  an  advanced  state,  you  may  now 
transplant  them  as  above,  to  remain  for  bearing.  But  if  you  have 
the  convenience  of  a  Hot-house,  or  Forcing-house  of  any  kind  ;  you 
may  easily  and  expeditiously  raise  them  therein,  by  either  sowing 
the  seeds,  or  planting  the  plants,  if  in  a  state  of  forwardness,  in 
large  pots,  and  depositing  these  in  convenient  places  in  those 
houses. 

N.  B.  A  large  quantity  of  the  &llen  leaves  of  trees,  laid  round  all 
your  hot-beds,  as  high  as  the  upper  parts  of  the  frames,  especially, 
those  whicMcontain  tender  plants,  will  afford  them  a  very  necessary 
protection,  by  preventing  the  frost  from  penetrating  through  the 
sides  and  ends  of  the  frames,  and  at  the  same  time  they  will  produce 
« lasting  and  comforting  heat  in  the  beds. 

Planting  Beans^ 

By  t>eans,  I  mean  the  Vicia  Faba  of  Linnsus,  and  not  the  Pho^ 

Mfohis  vulgaris^  or  Kidney-beans, 
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A  full  crop  of  those  should  be  planted  as  early  in  this,  or  the  nexi 
month)  as  it  is  possible  to  get  them  into  the  graund ;  for  it  is  from 
the  early  sown  crops  of  these,  that  any  tolerable  produce  may  be 
expected  in  the  United  States,  especially  in  the  middle  and  southern 
parts. 

For  this  purpose,  as  soon  as  the  weather  will  permit,  dig  an 
open  quarter  of  good  ground,  observing  that  a  strong  heavy  soiliB 
the  most  suitable,  but  see  that  it  is  not  too  wet  when  you  work  it ; 
in  which,  plant  a  full  crop  of  the  early  Mazagan^  early  Lisbon,  long- 
podded,  white-blossom,  large  Windsor,  toker,  sandwich,  and  other 
kinds  :  by  planting  these  different  varieties  at  one  time,  they  will 
come  into  bearing  in  a  regular  succession,  according  to  their  differ- 
ent degrees  of  carliness.  You  need  not  be  under  any  apprehension 
of  their  being  injured  by  the  weather,  as  they  are  of  a  hardy  nature^ 
and  will  not  suffer  by  any  frost  which  may  overtake  them,  except 
in  very  extraordinary  cases. 

Plant  the  small  early  kinds,  in  drills,  three  feet  asunder,  and  th« 
beans  two  or  three  inches  distant  in  the  rows,  or  they  may  be  planted 
two  rows  in  each  drill,  four  inches  distant  each  way,  and  covered 
two  inches  deep. 

The  large  kinds,  such  as  the  Windsor,  toker,  sandwich  and 
broad  Spanish,  should  be  planted  at  the  distance  of  four  feet,  row 
from  row,  and  somewhat  thinner  than  the  small  kinds.  These 
may  also  be  planted  occasionally  by  dibble,  but  drilling  is  the  more 
expleditious  and  better  way. 

You  may  continue  planting  these  kinds  once  a  week  till  the  end 
of  March,  but  those  planted  after  that  season  will  not  be  so  pro- 
ductive. 

These  kinds  may  be  forced  in  like  manner  as  peas,  if  desirei^ 
for  their  further  treatment,  see  the  following  months. 

Sowing  Parsley  Seed, 

Sow  some  of  the  common,  and  curled  parsley  seeds,  in.  tfriHar' 
on  some  warm  border,  to  produce  an  early  supply ;  the  seed  will 
remain  a  long  time  in  the  ground  before  it  comes  up,  but  there  i»DO 
danger  of  its  perishing. 

Mtuhrooms, 

The  same  care  that  was  directed  last  month  in  page  14}  must  be 
contrived  with  due  attention,  to  your  mushroom  beds ;  being  par- 
ticular to  preserve  them  effectually  from  frost  and  wet,  either  of 
which  would  destroy  the  spawn,  and  render  your  beds  unpro- 
ductive. 

*/irtichoke9. 

If  the  weather  is  extremely  severe,  and  that  you  have  not  attend- 
ed to  it  before,  lay  some  dry  long  litter  over  the  rows  of  your  choice 
globe  articbokeS)  which  will  tend  greatly  to  their  preservation. 
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SOUTHERN    STATES, 

In  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  other  parts  of  the  more  south- 
em  states,  this  will  be  a  very  principal  month  with  the  inhabitants, 
for  making  their  Kitchen- gardens  ;  for  the  method  of  doing  which  I 
can  only  refer  them  to  the  Kitchen-ganlen  for  March  and  Jfiril^  the 
work  recdmmended  to  be  done  in  these  months  being  quite  applica- 
ble with  them  at  this  season. 

In  the  more  northerly  of  the  southern  states,  much  work  can  be 
done  in  the  Kitchen-ganien  this  month  ;  but  the  next  will  be  their 
important  period,  to  which  I  refer  them. 


THE  FRUIT  GARDEN. 


Pruning  Wall  and  Eafialier  Trees. 

PEACHES^  nectarines^  and  afiricotSy  should,  in  the  middle 
States,  be  pruned  about  the  latter  end  of  this  month  ;  the  ^begin- 
ning of  next  will  be  a  good  time  in  the  eastern  states.  This  must 
be  duly  attended  to  before  the  buds  are  much  swelled ;  for  then, 
many  of  them  would  be  unavoidably  inibbed  off  in  performing  the 
work. 

Examine  these  trees  well,  and  cut  away  all  such  parts  as  are  use- 
less, both  in  old  and  young  wood  ;  and  leave  a  proper  supply  of  the 
last  years  shoots  for  next  summer's  bearing  ;  aJl  old  wood  Uiat  has 
advanced  a  considerable  length,  and  produced  no  young  shoots 
proper  for  bearing  this  year,  nor  support  branches  that  do,  are  use- 
less, and  should  now  be  cutout,  to  make  room  for  better ;  observing 
that  a  general  successional  supply  of  young  bearing  wood,  of  the 
best  well-placed  shoots  of  last  summer,  must  now  be  retained  in  all 
parts  of  the  tree  at  moderate  distances,  to  bear  the  fruit  to  be  ex- 
t>ecteid  the  ensuing  season|j  at  the  same  time  cut  away  all  the  ill- 
pladed  and  superfluous  shoots,  and  very  luxuriant  growths,  together 
with  part  of  the  former  year's  bearers,  &c.  to  make  room  for  the, 
successional  bearing  shoots,  as  observed  in  January, 

As  you  proceed,  let  the  supply  of  reserved  shoots  be  shortened, 
each  according  to  its  strength.  Shoots  of  a  vigorous  growth  should 
be  shortened  but  a  little  ;  that  is,  you  may  cut  off  about  one  fourth 
of  the  original  length :  those  of  a  moderate  growth  should  be 
shortened  more  in  proportion,  by  cutting  off  about  one  third ;  for 
instance,  a  shoot  of  eighteen  inches  should  be  shortened  to  twelve, 
or  thereabouts ;  and  observe  the  same  proportion  according  to  the 
different  length  of  the  shoots. 

But  for  the  more  particular  method  of  pruning  these  trees,  see 
the  work  of  the  fruit  garden  in  January y  page  9 1 . 

Pruning  of  Afi/Uea  and  Pearsy  life. 

Prune  apples,  pears,  plums  and cheiiies,  against  wa11«>er «q)rf- 
iers ;  and,  if  possible,  let  the  whole  of  them  be  finished  this  month* 
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In  pruning  these  trees,  observe,  as  directed  last  month,  that  as 
the  same  branches  or  bearers  remain  many  years  in  a  proper  fruit- 
ful state,  continue  them  trained  close  and  straight  to  the  wall,  or 
espalier,  not  shortening  their  ends,  but  still  continue  training  each 
at  full  length  as  far  as  the  limited  space  admits,  and  laying  them  in 
about  four,  five,  or  six  inches  asunder. 

In  the  next  place,  observe,  that  if  the  branches  be  any  where 
much  crowded  ;  that  is,  if  the  bearing  or  principal  branches  are 
closer  than  four,  five,  or  six  inches  from  one  another,  some  should 
be  pruned  out :  observing,  in  this  case,  to  take  off  such  as  are 
worst  situated,  and  particularly  such  as  appear  to  be  the  most  un- 
likely to  bear,  by  being  either  worn  out,  or,  at  least,  not  well  fur- 
nished with  fruit-spurs,  as  mentioned  last  month.  Likewise  ob- 
serve, that  when  necessary  to  make  room  in  any  particular  part  of 
the  tree,  to  train  more  regularly  any  eligible  branches  which  are 
evidently  well  adapted  for  bearing ;  room  must  be  made  for  them^ 
by  cutting  out  such  barren  branches  as  above  described ;  and  in  any 
trees  where  the  general  branches  are  trained  considerably  too  close, 
and  crowding  in  a  confused  irregularity,  let  some  of  the  most  un- 
serviceable and  irregular-growths  be  cut  out  in  a,  thinning  order,  in 
different  parts  of  such  trees  ;  to  make  room  for  training  the  other 
more  useful  and  eligible  branches,  in  a  proper  expansion  at  regular 
distances. 

When  any  old  or  large  branches  are  to  be  taken  out,  let  them  be 
cut  off  close  to  the  places  from  whence  they  arise,  or  to  any  eligible 
lateral  branches  which  they  support,  and  that  you  shall  think  conve- 
nient to  leave  ;  in  cutting  off  either  old  or  young  branches^  never 
leave  any  slumps. 

After  cutting  out  any  large  branches,  let  such  as  remain  near  that 
part  be  unnailed,  or  unbound,  in  order  to  be  brought  higher  or  low- 
er, as  you  shall  see  necessary,  to  train  them  all  at  equal  distances  : 
or  when  there  are  several  large  branches  to  be  taken  out  in  different 
parts,  the  whole  tree  should  be  unnailed  or  unbound  ;  then  you  can 
more  readily  train  the  general  branches  and  bearers  in  exact  order. 

Next,  let  it  be  observed,  that  where  a  supply  of  wood  is  wanted, 
leave  some  of  the  best  situated  of  last  summer's  shoots,  such  as  direct- 
ed to  be  retained  in  the  summer  pruning,  to  fill  up  fhe  vacancies  ; 
and  generally  leave  a  leading  one  at  the  end  of  each  branch,  where 
you  have  room  to  train  them.  But  all  others  of  the  last  year's 
shoots,  not  wanted  for  the  above  purpose,  should  every  one  be  cut 
off  close  to  the  places  from  whence  they  proceed,  leaving  no  spurs 
but  what  are  naturally  produced.  The  proper  fruit  spurs  are  such 
as  were  descnbed  last  month,  being  produced  on  the  sides  and  ends 
of  the  branches,  short,  robust,  and  from  about  half  an  inch  to  an  inch 
or  two  in  length. 

Let  these  fruit-spurs  be  well  attended  to  in  pruning,  carefully 
preserving  all  those  of  a  fresh,  plump,  robust  growth  ;  but  those  of 
a  worn-out  or  rugged  unsightly  appearance,  or  that  project  consi- 
derably long  and  irregular  from  the  front  of  the  branches  in  a  foi*e- 
right  direction,  should  generally  be  displaced,  in  order  to  preserve 

s 
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the  regularity  of  the  trees,  taking  care  to  cut  tliem  off  close^  by 
which  new  ones  will  be  encouraged  in  places  contiguous. 

Having,  in  the  course  of  pruning  these  trees,  left  most  of  the 
general  shoots  and  branches  at  their  natural  length,  as  befere  ad- 
vised, in  all  places  where  there  is  full  scope  to  extend  them  ;  let 
them  be  all  trained  in  regularly  in  that  order,  and  nailed  straight  and 
close  to  the  wall,  or  nailed  or  tied  to  the  espalier,  about  four,  five,  or 

SIX  inches  distant For  the  management  of  young  trees  of  these 

sorts,  see  the  work  of  the  Fruit  Gardm  in  March^  and  for  the  me- 
thods of  pruning  and  treating  your  standard  fruit-trees  in  this  de- 
partment, see  the  article  Orchard  in  January ^  pages  38,  39  and  40, 
atad  also  the  same  head,  both  in  this  month  and  March, 

Fig  Trce9. 

Except  in  the  southern  states,  it  will  not  be  advisable  to  attempt 
pruning  your  fig-trees,  till  towards  the  end  of  next  month,  or  be- 
ginning of  April ;  to  which  I  shall  refer  you  for  particular  re- 
marks and  directions. 

Prune  and  plant  Gooseberry  and  Currant  Trees, 

Gooseberries  and  currants  should  be  pruned  now,  if  omitted  in  the 
former  months,  both  in  the  standard  bushes  and  those  against  walls, 
fences,  &c. 

In  pruning  the  common  standards,  observe  to  cut  away  all 
cross-growing  branches,  and  regulate  such  as  advance  in  a  strag- 
gling manner  from  the  rest.  Or  where  the  branches  in  general 
stand  so  close  as  to  inteifere,  let  them  be  thinned  properly,  so  that 
every  branch  may  stand  clear  of  the  other,  at  a  regular  moderate 
distance :  and  prune  out  the  superabundant  lateral  and  other  unne- 
cessary shoots  of  last  bummer....See  the  Fruit  garden  of  last 
month  page  24,  and  also  October, 

Let  these  shrubs  be  always  trained  with  a  single  stem,  clear  of 
branches,  six  or  eight  inches  to  a  foot  from  the  ground,  as  directed 
in  the  former  month. 

Likewise  to  currants,  &c.  against  walls,  give  a  necessary  pruning 
and  regulation,  as  directed  in  January ^  &c. 

Gooseberry  and  currant  trees  mu.y  be  planted  towards  the  end  of 
this  month,  if  the  weather  permits,  both  in  standards  for  the  gene- 
ral plantation,  at  six  to  seven  or  eight  feet  distance,  and  some 
against  walls,  boai-d  fences,  Sec.  for  earlier  fruit,  but  principally 
currants ;  and  let  these,  for  the  most  part,  be  of  the  best  red  and 
wiiite  sorts. 

You  may  occasionally  plant  a  few  of  the  best  kinds  of  gooseber- 
ries to  north  walls,  which  is  the  most  suitable  situation  for  them, 
in  our  climates,  next  to  that,  east  or  west  walls ;  but  plant  only 
very  few  to  those  fronting  the  south,  as  in  such  a  situation  the  sun 
would  in  summer,  be  much  too  powevfol  for  these  shrubs. 

iPor  the  method  of  propagating  and  raising  them,  see  the  work 
of  the  Aursery  in  March,  aitd  October, 
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RasfiberrieB, 

Raspberries  may  be  pruned  towards  the  latter  end  of  this  months 
especially,  if  the  weather  be  tolerably  mild ;  in  doing  of  which,  observe 
to  clear  away  all  the  old  decayed  stems  which  bore  fruit  last  sea* 
son,  and  to  leave  three,  four,  or  five  of  the  strongest  of  last  year's 
shoots  standing  on  each  root,  to  bear  next  summer:  all  above 
that  number,  on  every  root,  must  be  cut  off  close  to  the  surfiice  of 
the  ground,  and  all  straggling  shoots  between  the  main  plants  must 
also  be  taken  away. 

Each  of  the  shoots  which  are  lefl  should  be  shortened,  observing 
to  cut  off  about  one  third  or  fourth  of  their  original  length. 

The  shoots  of  each  i*oot,  when  pruned,  if  considerably  long  and 
straggling,  may  be  tied  two  or  three  together ;  for  by  that  method 
they  support  one  another,  so  as  not  to  be  borne  down  in  summer 
by  thewetght  of  heavy  trains,  or  violent  winds. 

When  you  have  finished  pruning,  or  as  soon  after  as  possible, 
dig  the  grourd  between  the  plants,  observing,  as  you  dig,  to  clear 
away  all  straggling  growths  in  the  intervals,  leaving  none  but  such 
as  belong  to  the  shoots  which  are  left  to  bear. 

New  plantations  of  raspberries  may  be  made  about  the  latter  end 
of  this  month,  where  the  sevei*e  winter  frosts  are  over,  and  the 
ground  in  proper  condition ;  but  where  this  is  not  the  case,  that 
work  must  be  deferi*ed  till  next  month,  or  until  the  soil  is  in  a  fit 
state  for  cultivation.. ..For  the  method  of  making  these  plantations, 
ace  the  Fndt^garden  in  March  and  October, 

The  Antwerp  raspbennes,  which  had  on  the  approach  of  winter 
been  laid  down  and  covered  with  litter,  &c.  on  account  of  their  be* 
ing  somewhat  more  tender  than  the  common  kinds,  ought  not  to  be 
disturbed,  till  the  opening  of  good  weather  in  March,  unless  their 
buds  begin  to  swell  too  freely. 

StravfbcrricB, 

Continue  to  force  early  strawberries,  as  directed  last  month,  in 
pages  26  and  98,  which  see. 

Having  two  or  three  years  old  bearing  plants  in  pots,  as  then  di- 
rected, plunge  them  into  the  hot-beds,  and  manage  them  as  there 
advised. 

Be  careful  to  admit  plenty  of  air  to  the  plants,  at  every  favourable 
opportunity,  by  setting  up  the  glasses  behind  every  mild  day,  and  at 
intervals  give  gentle  waterings  to  the  earth  in  the  pots  round  the 
plants,  not  pouring  it  over  them,  especially  while  they  are  in  flower. 

When  you  find  the  heat  of  the  beds  to  be  on  the  decline,  renew 
it  by  adding  a  lining  of  fresh  horse-dung  to  the  sides  or  ends,  or  to 
both,  as  necessity  may  require  ;  and  be  veiy  particular  in  covering 
the  glasses  every  night  with  mats,  or  other  covering. 

This  is  also  a  very  successful  time  to  place  pots  of  strawberry 
plants  in  the  hot-house,  or  in  any  forcing-house ;  they  will  in  these 
places  bear  well,  and  in  early  perfection. 
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Forcing  early  Fruit  in  Forcing-housea. 

The  beginning  of  this  month,  if  not  done  before,  you  may  pro- 
ceed to  forcing  fruit-trees  in  hot-walls,  peach-houses,  cherry -houses, 
&c.  by  aid  of  fire  or  other  artificial  heat ;  the  proper  sorts  are 
peaches,  nectarines,  apricots,  cherries,  figs,  vines,  plums,  &c.  hav- 
ing young  trees  for  this  purpose  that  are  arrived  to  a  bearing  state, 
and  planted  a  year  or  two  before  in  the  borders.  Sec.  of  the  forcing 
departments  ;  or  you  may  have  some  also  in  lai*ge  pots  or  tubs,  to 
remove  tlierein  at  forcing  time  occasionally.  The  trees  may  be 
both  as  wall-trees  and  espaliers,  training  the  branches  to  a  trellis 
erected  for  that  purpose,  and  some  may  be  in  dwarf  standards ;  you 
may  also  have  some  cherries,  both  in  small-headed  standards, 
half  standards  and  dwarfs ;  and  vines  trained  up  under  the  sloping 
glasses See  Hot'^ousc^  December, 

Let  moderate  fires  be  made  every  afternoon  and  evening  ;  and  if 
there  is  a  pit  within  the  forcing-house,  in  which  to  have  a  bark  or 
dung  hot-bed,  you  may  make  the  bed  a  week  or  ten  days  before 
you  begin  the  fires ;  and  if  a  bark  bed  is  intended,  fill  the  pit  with 
new  tanner's  bark ;  or  if  a  dung  hot-bed,  make  it  with  fresh  hot 
horse-dung  ;  and  when  it  has  settled  down  six  or  eight  inches,  lay 
that  depth  of  tanner's  bark  at  top.  These  beds  will  support  a  con- 
stant moderate  warmth  in  which  you  may  plant  pots  of  dwarf  cher- 
ries and  of  scarlet  and  Alpine  strawberries  ;  which  will  have  fruit 
very  early,  and  in  great  perfection.  Continue  making  fires  every 
evening,  and  support  them  till  ten  or  eleven  o'clock,  to  warm  the  air 
of  tlie  house  till  morning,  when  the  fire  may  be  renewed  moderately, 
but  not  constantly  the  whole  day,  except  in  very  severe  weather, 
especially,  if  there  is  the  assistance  of  a  bark  hot-bed ;  unless  it  is 
required  to  forwad  the  trees  as  much  as  possible.  However,  where 
there  is  no  internal  hot-bed,  you  must  continue  a  constant,  regular 
moderate,  fire-heat. 

With  this  management  the  trees  will  soon  begin  to  advance  in 
blossom-buds,  &c.  when  you  must  be  careful  to  continue  a  regular 
moderate  heat  in  the  house. 

Admit  fresh  air  to  the  trees  every  mild  day  when  sunny,  espe- 
cially afler  they  begin  to  bud  and  shoot,  either  by  sliding  down 
some  of  the  upper  sloping  glasses  two  or  three  inches,  or  drawing 
some  of  the  uprights  in  front  a  little  way  open,  shutting  all  close 
towards  the  afternoon,  or  as  soon  as  the  weather  changes  cold ; 
giving  air  more  fully  as  the  warm  season  increases,  and  as  the  trees 
advance  in  blossom  and  shooting. 

Give  also  occasional  waterings  both  to  the  borders  and  over  the 
branches  of  the  trees  before  they  blossom ;  but  when  in  flower,  and 
until  the  fruit  is  all  fairly  well  set,  desist  from  watering  over  the 
branches,  lest  it  destroy  the  fecundating  fioUen  of  the  anthera  destined 
for  the  impregnation  of  the  fruit. 

The  fires  may  be  continued  till  towards  May,  being  careful  never 
to  make  them  stronger  than  to  raise  the  intenud  heat  to  about  60^ 
of  Fahrenheit**  thermometer,  in  peach  and  cherry-houses,  and  70^ 
in  vine-houses ;  for  in  vineries,  having  only  principally  vines  in 
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forcing,  the  heat  is  generally  continued  stronger,  as  they  bear  it 
in  a  higher  degree,  whereby  to  forward  the  fruit  to  the  earliest 
perfection. 

According  as  the  fruit  advances  to  full  growth,  continue  assisting 
them  by  waterings;  and  give  them  free  air  every  warm  sunny  day ; 
and  when  advancing  towai*ds  ripening,  encourage  a  strong  heat  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  by  admitting  less  or  more  air,  in  proportion  to 
the  power  of  the  sun,  to  forward  their  maturity,  and  promote  a  rich 
flavour. 

Thus  the  fruits  will  ripen  earlier  by  two  months,  or  more,  in 
some,  than  their  natural  time  of  perfection  in  the  open  ground  and 
full  air. 

In  the  above  forcing  departments  you  may  also  place  pots  of 
currants,  gooseberries,  raspberries,  and  strawberries,  &c. 


THE  ORCHARD. 


THE  feelings  of  a  lover  of  improvement  can  scarcely  be  expressed, 
on  observing  the  almost  universal  inattention  paid  to  the  greater  num- 
ber of  our  Orchards,  and  that  people  who  go  to  a  considerable  ex- 
pence  in  planting  and  establishing  them,  afterwards  leave  them  to 
the  rude  hand  of  nature  ;  as  if  the  art  and  ingenuity  of  man  availed 
nothing,  or  that  they  merited  no  further  cai*e :  however,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  that  the  good  example,  and  the  consequent  success,  of  the 
careful  and  industrious,  will  stimulate  others  to  pay  the  necessary 
attention  to  these  departments,  and  thereby  to  serve  themselves  as 
well  as  the  community  at  large. 

At  this  season,  you  can  conveniently  perform  the  very  necessary 
and  important  works  of  pruning,  of  scraping  and  rubbing  off  moss 
and  other  parasitic  plants,  and  of  manuring  the  ground  where  want- 
ed ;  and  as  much  depends  on  these  dressings,  they  should  by  no 
means  be  neglected,  more  especially,  as  this  is  a  very  eligible  time 
for  performing  them,  and  one,  with  which  other  business  does  not  fre- 
quently interfere. 

For  the  method  of  pruning  these  trees,  and  other  necessary  ob- 
servations, I  refer  you  to  the  article  Orchard  last  month,  page  38,  Sec. 

Where  trees  are  much  overrun  with  moss,  it  may  be  remov- 
ed as  directed  in  page  39  ;  or  a  strong  man,  with  a  good  birch  broom 
in  a  wet  day,  would  do  great  execution.  The  best  method  of  des- 
troying mots  on  young  trees,  is  to  rub  all  the  branches  affected,  in 
spring  or  autumn,  or  in  both  if  necessary,  with  a  hard  scrubbing- 
bru^  and  soap-suds.  This  will  not  only  remove  the  moss,  but  tend 
considerably  to  prevent  its  sudden  return. 
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Canker,  in  a  g^reat  measure,  arises  from  animalcules,  or  small 
w  very  minute  insects  or  worms,  &c.  of  various  kinds  ;  where  this 
is  the  case,  cut  out  the  whole  of  the  cankered  part,  clean  to  the 
sound  wood,  wash  the  part  well  with  the  following  solution,  and 
also  all  other  parts  that  seem  to  be  in  the  least  affected ;  then  g^ve 
it  a  light  coat  of  the  medicated  tar,  prescribed  in  page  S9. 

Dissolve  a  drachm  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  a  gill  of  gin  or  other 
spirit,  and  when  thus  dissolved,  incorporate  it  with  four  quarts  of 
soft  water.  This  solution  will  be  found  to  be  the  most  effectual 
remedy  ever  applied  to  trees,  both  for  the  destruction  of  worms  of 
every  species,  and  of  the  eggs  of  insects  deposited  in  the  bark. 
No  danger  to  the  trecS)  is  to  be  apprehended  from  its  poisonous 
quality,  which,  in  respect  to  them,  is  perfectly  innocent. 

Peach  trees,  which  are  annoyed  by  worms,  should,  towards  the 
end  of  this  month,  particularly  near,  and  a  little  under  the  sur&ce 
of  the  ground,  be  carefully  examined,  and  where  any  are  found,  they 
must  be  picked  out  with  the  point  of  a  knife,  and  with  as  little  in- 
jury to  the  bark  as  possible  ;  for,  by  lacerating  the  rind  or  bark  in 
a  careless  manner,  which  is  too  frequently  the  case  on  these  occa- 
sions, this  vehicle,  which  nature  has  provided  for  carrying  up  the 
nourishment  extracted  by  the  roots,  being  destroyed,  the  trees  must 
of  course  perish,  or  be  weakened  in  proportion  as  it  is  injured. 

This  being  done,  wash  all  the  trunks  or  stems  of  the  trees,  as  well 
as  any  other  parts  in  which  you  suspect  these  vermin  or  their  em- 
bryo eggs  to  be  lodged,  with  the  above  solution,  and  also  the  wound* 
ed  parts  ;  after  which,  apply  with  a  brush  a  slight  dressing  of  the 
medicated  tar  to  each  and  every  of  the  wounds  inflicted  by  picking 
out  the  worms.  This  will  preserve  your  trees  in  health  and  fruit- 
fulness  much  longer  than  if  left  to  the  mercy  of  these  destructive 
intruders. 

.As  to  manure,  it  is  well  known  that  where  hogs  and  poultry  are 
constantly  running  over  the  ground,  the  trees  seldom  fail  of  a  crop> 
which  is  tlie  best  proof  that  manure  is  necessary.  Any  manure  will 
suit  an  Orchard ;  but  the  sweepings  of  cow-houses,  hog-pens, 
slaughter-houses,  poultry  and  pigeon-houses,  emptyings  of  drains. 
Sec.  are  more  disposed  to  facilitate  the  growth  and  promote  the 
health  of  fi*uit-trees,  than  stable  manure.  Howeveri  any  kind  of 
manure  is  better  thui  none  at  all. 

On  Root'/trumng, 

When  a  tree  has  stood  so  long,  that  the  leading  roots  have  en- 
tered into  the  under  strata,  they  are  apt  to  draw  a  crude  fluid,  which 
the  organs  of  the  more  delicate  fruit-trees  cannot  convert  into 
8uch  balsamic  juices  as  to  produce  fine  fruit.  To  prevent  this  evil, 
as  soon  as  a  valuable  tree  begins  to  show  a  sickly  pinkiness  upon 
the  leaves,  or  the  fruit  inclining  to  ripeness,  before  it  has  acquired 
its  full  growth,  at  the  same  time  the  bark  becoming  dry,  hard,  and 
disposed  to  crack ;  let  the  ground,  as  soon  in  the  spring  as  the  frost 
is  out  of  it,  be  opened  for  three  or  four  feet  round  the  tree,  and  with  a 
chissel  cut  close  to  the  horizontal  roots  every  one  that  you  find  in 
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the  least  tending  downward*  Should  there  be  any  mouldy  appear-, 
ance  or  rottenness  among  the  roots,  cut  such  out  effectually,  and 
wash  the  others  clean  with  a  weak  lye  or  soap  suds.  If  the  ground 
be  wet,  place  a  few  flat  stones  under  the  places  where  you  cut  of 
the  descending  ixK>ts,  to  prevent  the  young  roots  which  may  be  pro- 
duced again  from  about  the  cuts  taking  a  perpendicular  direction^ 
and  to  give  them  a  lateral  inclination. 

As  the  roots  invariably  collect  the  sap  from  the  extreme  pointSy 
this  cutting  compels  the  horizontal  ones  to  work  and  exert  them- 
aelveS)  and  if  there  be  any  energy  left,  they  will  soon  throw  out 
fresh  fibres,  and  thus  collect  a  more  congenial  sap  for  the  support 
of  the  tree  and  fruit.  At  the  same  time,  in  the  filling  in  of  the 
earth,  add  a  quantity  of  good  rotten  manure,  and  cover  the  ground 
thinly  over  with  the  same,  as  far  as  the  roots  may  be  supposed  to 
extend ;  wash  the  stem  and  branches  with  soap-suds,  or  if  any 
worms  arc  perceivable,  with  the  mercurial  or  corrosive  solution^ 
and  water  the  ground  round  the  tree  at  intervals  in  very  dry  wea- 
ther, till  you  perceive  it  pushing  vigorously. 

There  is  not  a  more  powerful  agent  for  producing  the  canker  and 
other  disorders,  than  these  descending  roots.  Canker  indeed  may 
arise  from  an  improper  soil,  a  vitiated  sap,  animalcules,  and  the  want 
of  free  circulation  of  the  fluids :  the  last  is  often  caused  by  injudi- 
ciously shortening  too  many  of  the  leading  branches.  The  medi- 
cation before  recommended,  will  stop  the  progress  of  the  eiil  on  the 
parts  to  which  it  is  applied  ;  but  the  canker  may  again  break  out  on 
the  other  parts  of  the  same  tree,  and  that  arises  very  frequently 
from  the  roots  striking  into  a  cold  and  unfriendly  soil. 

Tht  fluids  being  once  vitiated  by  any  subterraneous  <:au8e,  canker 
is  not  the  only  evil,  insects  are  invited  thereby  to  deposit  their  eggs 
in  the  bark,  which  in  due  time  become  crawling  maggots ;  these 
feed  on  the  sap  of  the  trees,  devouring  the  inner  bark  and  rind  as 
they  proceed,  until  the  period  of  their  chrysalis  ;  which  having  un- 
dergone, they  take  wing  and  fly  off,  and  in  their  progress  seldom 
fiiil  to  lay  the  foundation  of  similar  mischief. 

From  this  may  be  inferred  the  necessity  of  making  a  judicious 
choice  of  proper  ground  for  your  fruit  trees,  and  paying  due  atten- 
tion to  their  cultivation  and  health  ;  for  it  is  quite  as  presumable,  if 
not  more  so,  that  the  vitiated  juices  of  the  trees  invite  the  worms^ 
than  that  they  are  the  original  cause  which  produces  it. 

When  any  of  your  fruit  trees  are  growing  extremely  luxuriant, 
and  continue  to  produce  no  fruit,  though  having  aiTived  at  a  pro- 
per age  for  that  purpose  ;  they  may  be  forced  into  a  bearing  state, 
by  opening  the  ground  around  them,  and  cutting  through  a  few  of 
their  largest  roots,  but  especially  the  descending  ones ;  the  depri- 
vation which  will  arise  from  this,  of  their  extraordinary  resources, 
which  was  the  cause  of  their  running  into  such  a  luxuriancy  of 
wood,  will  soon  bring  them  into  a  bearing  state  ;  but  be  careful 
that  you  smooth  with  a  chissel  or  other  sharp  instrument,  the 
roots  at  the  amputations,  and  not  have  them  in  a  mangled  state^ 
^hich  might  bring  on  diseases  that  probably  would  destroy  the 
vees. 
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The  foOowing  extracts,  taken  from  a  communication  made  by  that 
ingenious  citizen.  Doctor  James  Tiltov,  of  Wilmington,  Dela- 
ware, and  pubKshed  in  the  first  American  edition  of  the  Domestic 
Encyclopxdia)  by  Messrs.  Birch  and  Small,  Philadelphia,  are 
worthy  of  attention ;  and  the  laudable  efforts  of  that  gentleman, 
both  in  agricultural  and  horticultural  pursuits,  are  highly  merito^ 
rious  and  deserving  of  emulation. 

**  Curculio,  a  genus  of  insects  belonging  to  the  CUeofitcra^  or  Bee- 
ile  order.  The  species  are  said  to  be  very  numerous.  The  im- 
mense damage  done,  by  an  insect  of  this  tribe,  to  the  fruits  of  this 
country,  of  which  there  is  no  similar  account  in  Europe,  has  given 
rise  to  a  conjecture  with  some  naturalists,  tliat  we  have  a  peculiar 
and  very  destructive  species  in  America. 

^  The  manner  in  which  this  insect  injures  and  destroys  our  fruits, 
is,  by  its  mode  of  propagation....£arly  in  the  spring,  about  the  time 
when  the  fruit  trees  are  in  blossom,  the  CurcuHone9  ascend  in  swarms 
from  the  earth,  crawl  up  the  trees,  and  as  the  several  fruits  advance, 
they  puncture  the  rind  or  skin,  witii  their  pointed  rostra,  and  deposit 
their  embryos  in  the  wounds  thus  inflicted.  The  maggot  thus  bedded 
in  the  fruit,  preys  upon  its  pulp  and  juices,  until  in  most  instances,  the 
fruit  perishes,  &lls  to  the  ground  and  the  insect  escaping  from  so  un<« 
safe  a  residence,  makes  a  sure  retreat  into  the  earth  :  where,  like 
other  beetles,  it  remains  in  the  form  of  a  grub  or  worm,  during  the 
winter,  ready  to  be  metamorphosed  into  a  bug  or  beetle,  as  the  spring 
advances.  Thus  every  tree  furnishes  its  own  enemy  ;  for  although 
these  bugs  have  manifestly  the  capacity  of  flying,  they  appear 
very  reluctant  in  the  use  of  their  wings ;  and  perhaps  never  employ 
them  but  when  necessity  compels  them  to  migrate.  It  is  a  fact,  tliat 
two  trees  of  the  same  kind  may  stand  in  the  nearest  possible  neigh- 
bourhood, not  to  touch  each  other,  that  one  have  its  fruit  destroyed  by 
the  Curculio,  and  the  other  be  uninjured,  merely  from  contingent 
circumstances,  which  prevent  the  insects  from  crawling  up  the  one, 
while  they  are  uninterrupted  from  climbing  the  other. 

^  The  curoulio  delights  most  in  the  smooth  skinned  stone  fruits, 
such  as  nectarines,  plumbs,  apricots,  &c.  when  they  abound  on  a 
fiirm :  they  nevertheless  attack  the  rough  skinned  peach,  the  apple, 
pear,  and  quince.  The  instinctive  sagacity  of  these  creatures  di- 
rects them  especially  to  the  fruits  most  adapted  to  their  pui-pose. 
The  stone  fruits  more  certainly  perish  by  the  wounds  made  by  these 
insects,  so  as  to  ftdl  in  due  time  to  the  ground,  and  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity to  the  young  maggot  to  hide  itself  in  the  earth.  Although 
multitudes  of  these  fruits  fall,  yet  many  recover  from  their  wounds, 
which  heal  up  with  deeply  indented  scars.  This  probably  discon- 
certs the  curoulio,  in  its  intended  course  to  the  earth.  Be  this  aa 
it  may,  certain  it  is,  that  pears  are  less  liable  to  &11,  and  are  less 
injured  by  this  insect  than  apples.  Nectaiines,  plumbs,  8cc,  in  most 
districts  of  our  country,  where  the  curculio  has  gained  an  establish- 
ment, are  utterly  destroyed,  unless  special  means  are  employed  for 
their  preservation.... Cherries  escape  bt-lter  on  account  of  their 
rapid  progress  to  maturity  and  their  abundant  crops :  the  curoulio 
can  only  puncture  a  small  part  of  them>  during  the  short  time  they 
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hang  upon  the  tree.  These  destructive  insects  continue  their 
depredations  from  the  first  of  May  until  autumn.  Our  fruits  col*' 
lectively  estimated  must  thereby  be  depreciated  more  than  half 
their  value. 

^^  It  is  supposed  the  curculio  is  not  only  injurious  above  g^und^ 
but  also  in  its  retreat,  below  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth,  by  preying  on 
the  roots  of  our  fruit  trees.  We  know  that  beetles  have,  in  some 
instances,  abounded  in  such  a  manner  as  to  endanger  whole  forests. 
Our  fruit  trees  often  die,  from  manifest  injuries  done  to  the  roots,  by 
insects,  and  by  no  insects  more  probably  than  the  curculio.  In  dis- 
tricts where  this  insect  abounds,  cherry  trees  and  apple  trees,  which 
disconcert  it  most  above,  appear  to  be  the  special  objects  of  its  ven-* 
geance  below  the  sur£&ce  of  the  earth. 

*'  These  are  serious  evils  to  combat,  which  every  scientific  en-^ 
quirer  is  loudly  called  upon  to  exert  his  talents  ;  every  industrious 
farmer  to  double  his  diligence  ;  and  all  benevolent  characters  to  con^ 
tribute  their  mite. 

^  Naturalists  have  been  accustomed  to  destroy  vicious  insects,  by 
employing  their  natural  enemies  to  devour  them. 

^  We  are  unacquainted  witli  any  tribe  of  insects  able  to  destroy 
the  curculio.  All  the  domestic  animals,  however,  if  well  directed} 
contribute  to  this  purpose.  Hogs,  in  a  special  manner,  are  qualified 
for  the  work  of  extermination.  This  voracious  animal,  if  suffered 
to  go  at  large  in  orchards,  and  among  fruit  trees,  devours  all  the 
fruit  that  falls,  and  among  others  the  curcuiiones,  in  the  maggot 
state,  which  may  be  contained  in  them.  Being  thus  generally  des« 
troyed  in  the  embryo  state,  there  will  be  few  or  no  bugs  to  ascend 
from  the  earth  in  the  spring,  to  injure  the  fruit.  Many  experience' 
ed  farmers  have  noted  the  advantage  of  hogs  running  in  ^eir 
orchards.  Mr.  Bordley,  in  his  excellent  <  Eamy  on  Huabandryy 
takes  particular  notice  of  the  great  advantage  of  hogs  to  o^hards  a 
and  although  he  attributes  the  benefits  derived  from  these  animals 
to  the  excellence  of  their  manure,  and  their  occasional  rooting  about 
the  trees,  his  mistake  in  this  trivial  circumstance  does  by  no  meana 
invalidate  the  general  remarks  of  this  acute  observer.  The  fact  is^ 
hogs  render  fruits  of  all  kinds  fair  and  unblemished,  by  destroying 
the  curculio. 

^  The  ordinary  fowls  of  a  farm  yard  are  great  devourers  of  beetles. 
Poultry  in  general  arc  regarded  as  carnivorous  in  summer,  and 
thei*efore  copped  sometimes  before  they  are  eaten.  Every  body 
knows  with  what  avidity  ducks  seize  on  the  tumble  bug  (Scarabaua 
carnifixjy  and  it  is  probable  the  curculio  is  regarded  by  all  the  fowls 
as  an  equally  delicious  morsel.  Therefore  it  is,  that  the  smooth 
stone  fruits,  particularly,  succeed  much  better  in  lanes  and  yards, 
where  the  poultry  run  without  restraint,  than  in  gardens  and  other 
enclosures,  where  the  fowls  are  excluded. 

*<  All  the  terebinthinate  substances,  with  camphor  and  some 
others,  are  said  to  be  very  offensive  to  insects  generally.  Upon  this 
principle.  General  T.  Robinson,  of  Naaman's  creek,  suspends  an- 
nually little  bits  of  board,  about  the  size  of  a  case  knife,  dipped  in 
lar,  on  each  of  his  plum  trees....From  three  to  five  of  these  Qtrip^ 
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are  deemed  enough,  according  to  the  size  of  the  tree.  The  General 
commences  his  operations  about  the  time  or  soon  after  the  trees 
are  in  full  bloom,  and  renews  the  application  of  the  tar  frequently, 
while  the  fruit  hangs  on  the  tree.  To  tliis  expedeint,  he  attributes  his 
never  failing  success.  Other  gentlemen  allege,  that  common  tur- 
pentine would  be  still  better;  being  equally  pungent  and  more  per- 
manent in  its  effects.  Some  have  sown  offensive  articles,  such  as 
buckwheat,  celery.  Sec.  at  the  root  of  the  tree,  and  have  thought  that 
great  advantages  foHowed. 

^  <<  Mlaqueaiioity  or  digging  round  the  trees,  and  making  bare  their 
roots  in  winter,  is  an  old  expedient  of  gardeners  for  killing  insects,  and 
may  answer  well  enough  for  a  solitary  tree,  a  year  or  two;  but  the 
curculio  will  soon  recover  from  a  disturbance  of  this  sort,  and  stock 
the  tree  again. 

^  In  large  orchards,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  stock  of  hogs  is 
sufBcient  to  eat  up  all  the  early  fruit  which  fall,  from  May  until 
August.  This  precaution  will  be  more  especially  necessary  in 
large  peach  orchards ;  for,  otherwise,  when  the  hogs  become  cloy- 
ed with  the  pulp  of  the  peach,  they  will  let  it  fall  out  of  their  mouths, 
and  content  themselves  with  the  kernel,  which  they  like  better ; 
and  thus  the  cuixulio  escaping  from  their  jaws,  may  hide  under 
ground,  until  next  Spring. 

^^  A  young  orchard  should  not  be  planted  in  the  place  of,  or  adjacent 
to  an  old  one,  tliat  it  may  not  be  immediately  infested  with  the  cur* 
culio. 

^  It  is  also  apparent  from  what  has  been  said,  that  great  advan- 
tages might  result  from  an  association  or  combination  of  whole 
neighbourhoods  against  this  common  enemy.  Although  an  intelli- 
gent farmer  may  accomplish  much,  by  due  attention,  within  his  own 
territory,  the  total  extermination  of  the  curculio  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected but  by  the  concurrent  efforts  of  whole  districts.'' 

For  further  particulars  respecting  fruitHrecs,  see  the  article 
Orchard  in  Marc/f* 


THE  VINEYARD, 

TO  the  preparatory  and  other  necessary  work,  recommended  la 
Jcutuary  to  be  done  in  the  Vineyard,  page  41,1  again  call  your  par- 
ticular attention  ;  if  it  is  put  off  till  March  you  will  then  find  the 
consequent  embarrassment  of  such  neglect ;  thei*efore  let  every  pre- 
paration be  made  in  this,  as  well  as  the  last  month,  that  the  season 
will  admit  of. 

The  beginning  of  this  month  will  be  a  good  time  to  cart  manure 
into  the  Vineyard ;  laying  it  down  in  the  most  elevated  places  possible, 
for  the  ease  of  wheeling  it  on  barrows  down  among  the  rows  of 
vines ;  this  ought  to  be  perfectly  rotted,  and  of  a  quality  suited  to 
the  nature  of  the  soil ;  well  rotted  cow  dung  is  the  best  manure  for 
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ground  of  a  very  hot  nature,  but,  if  very  cold  or  stiff,  which  ought 
to  be  as  much  avoided  as  possible  in  the  planting  of  a  Vineyard,  it 
may  be  improved  by  well  rotted  horse  dung  or  street  dirt ;  when 
these  cannot  be  had,  any  kind  of  well  incorporated  nch  compost 
or  other  manure  may  be  used. 

If  the  Vineyard  be  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  and  that  your  vines 
are  not  more  than  one,  two,  or  three  years  old,  scatter  a  good 
shovel-full  or  two  of  this  manure,  principally,  on  the  upper  side  of 
each  plant,  observing  that  none  of  it  reaches  within  six  inches  of 
the  stem ;  for  if  placed  close  thereto,  slugs^  worms,  and  the  em- 
bryos of  various  insects,  so  frequently  found  in  dung  and  other 
manure,  would  take  shelter  about  the  stock,  penetrate  down  along 
its  roots,  and  migp.t  materially  injure  it  at  a  future  period.  But 
when  these  arc  exposed  without  the  advantage  of  this  protection* 
to  the  severe  frosts  of  the  season,  the  greater  number  of  them  will 
be  destroyed  thereby. 

The  manure  so  placed}  its  nutritive  parts  will  be  washed  down  by 
rains,  and  the  whole,  by  the  necessary  culture,  will  ultimately  be 
brought  to  the  ix>ots  of  the  plants.  AVhen  the  Vineyard  happens 
to  be  on  level  ground,  scatter  the  manure  as  above,  equally  around 
the  plants. 

If  your  vines  are  four  years  old  or  more,  let  it  be  cast  all  over  the 
ground,  as  by  this  time  the  roots  will  be  extended  to  a  considerable 
distance  in  every  direction,  and  pi*eparcd  to  receive  nourishment  at 
all  points. 

Pruning  of  Fines  in  the  Finnjard. 

In  the  middle  states,  the  last  week  of  this  month  will  be  an  excel* 
lent  time  to  prune  vines,  unless  it  should  happen  to  be  extremely 
severe  ;  in  which  case,  it  will  be  better  to  defer  the  pnming  for  a 
few  days  longer,  but  on  no  accoimt  later  than  the  first  week  in 
March ;  which  latter  period,  will  be  a  good  time  to  commence  tliat 
business  in  the  eastern  states,  allowing  there,  the  same  latitude  in 
similar  cases :  but  the  more  to  the  southward,  the  earlier  ought 
this  to  be  done,  for  if  deferred  till  the  sap  begins  to  ascend,  serious 
evils  will  ensue  to  the  plants,  in  consequence  of  bleeding  too  co- 
piously from  the  wounds.  Let  it  be  obser^^ed  that  the  sap  begins 
to  rise  six  weeks  or  better,  before  the  buds  expand  into  leaves. 

Such  plants  as  are  but  one  year  old  from  the  cuttings,  must  be  cut 
down  to  one  or  two  good  buds  each,  according  to  their  strength* 
always  cuttings  about  an  inch  above  the  bud  in  a  sloping  manner, 
and  on  the  oppoute  side  thereto ;  observing  that  the  lowermost  bud 
next  the  old  wood,  is  never  reckoned  among  the  good  ones. 

Such  of  these  young  plants  as  have  made  more  than  one  shoot 
last  season,  must  be  deprived  of  all,  by  cutting  them  off  as  close  as 
possible  to  the  old  wood,  except  the  strongest  and  best  placed ; 
which,  prune  as  above  directed,  and  cut  off  such  part  of  the  gM 
wood  close  to  this  shoot,  as  appears  above  it ;  in  order  that  the  bark 
may  grow  over  it,  and  the  stem  become  whole  and  sound. 

Your  two  years  old  plants,  must  be  similarly  treated,  iN^th  thisdif* 
fcrcnce*  that  you  may  leave  two  good  buds  to  each*  in  order  %s 
form  as  many  strong  shoots  for  the  next  season. 
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The  three  years  old  plants  must  be  headed  down,  to  two  good 
buds,  leaving  not  more  than  two  shoots  to  each  plant,  which 
^11  produce  four  for  the  ensuing  season ;  and  these,  if  the  plants  be 
in  good  health,  will  jrield  fruit  very  handsomely  that  year. 

The  fourth  year  of  a  plant,  leave  it  three  of  the  best  shoots,  head- 
ing them  down  to  two  good  buds  each  ;  and  observe  to  cut  off  the 
extra  branches  clo9e  to  where  they  were  produced,  and  in  like  man- 
ner any  decayed  wood,  as  well  as  the  spurs  or  stumps  occasioned  by 
last  years  pruning  :  by  which  treatment,  all  the  parts  will  get  co- 
vered with  bark,  and  the  stock  be  continued  in  health  and  vigour. 

According  as  your  vines  increase  in  age  and  strength,  you  may 
leave  from  four  to  eight  shoots  on  a  plant,  in  proportion  to  its  strength, 
each  headed  down  from  two  to  four  or  five  good  buds,  always  leav- 
ing the  greatest  number  of  buds  on  the  most  vigorous  shoots. 

When  a  vine  is  extremely  vigorous,  and  well  furnished,  you  may 
head  one  or  two  of  its  best  shoots,  at  the  height  of  three  or  four 
feet,  which  will  bear  an  abundance  of  fruit ;  but  the  others  must  be 
headed  down  to  two  or  three  buds  each,  in  order  that  they  may 
produce  good  wood  for  the  ensuing  years  bearing,  and  not  too  many 
fruit ;  for,  those  which  you  headed  so  high,  roust  be  effectually  cut 
out  dose  to  where  they  were  produced  in  the  next  pruning. 

Having  finished  your  pnming,  see  that  each  plant  has  a  good  firm 
atake,  to  support  the  young  shoots  when  produced  and  advancing  in 
growth,  and  if  it  be  vigorous  and  of  many  shoots,  a  second,  or  even 
a  third,  would  be  more  eligible. 

Some  inconsiderate  persons  may  think,  that  eight  are  too  few  for 
a  full  grown  vine  ;  but  if  they  consider  that  the  eight  shoots  so 
pruned,  may  produce  on  an  average  twenty-four,  and  each  of  these 
bear  three  bunches  of  grapes,  making  in  all  sixty-two,  they  will 
probably  view  the  matter  in  a  different  point,  especially,  when  they 
consider  that  the  ground  occupied  by  this  plant,  is  no  moi'e  than 
about  six  feet  square.  However  fond  people  may  be  to  see  their 
vines  bear  great  quantities  of  fruit,  the  overbearing  of  them,  espe- 
cially while  youngs  and  indeed  at  any  period,  is  allowed  on  all  hands 
to  injure  them  materially. 

You  are  particularly  to  observe,  that  the  young  shoots  of  last 
summers  growth,  are  the  only  bearing  wood;  that  is,  they  produce 
new  shoots  which  bear  fruit  the  same  season :  therefore,  if  you 
expect  a  regular  supply  of  grapes,  you  muai  manage  your  plants  so 
as  to  have  an  annual  succession  of  new  wood,  which  you  cannot  ex- 
pect, if  the  vines  are  suffered  to  oveibear. 

The  above  being  the  method  of  managing  vines  in  vineyards,  the 
heads  being  form^  near  the  ground,  which  is  the  .present  practice 
4n  most  of  the  vine  countries ;  I  shall  now  proceed  to  ^vesome  di- 
rections for  the  pruning  of  such  as  are  trained  against 'waU% 
trellis's,  or  espaliers. 

Pruning  <if  VineM  agaaut  WalU^  TVcUu^^  and  EtfiaBer; 

In  order  to  have  well  formed  espaliel^  and  wall-vines^  Sec  you 
99ust  tr^  the  two  first  good  shoots  prodn^  by  the  plant)  horizon- 
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tally,  one  to  each  side,  within  a  foot  or  a  little  better,  of  the  ground, 
and  continue  them  in  that  direction  from  year  to  year,  to  whatever 
extent  you  may  think  desirable. 

The  first  year  these  must  be  deprived  only,  of  the  decayed  wood 
on  the  extremities,  and  of  any  secondary  shoots  proceeding  from 
^e  axillas  of  the  leaves,  unless  they  have  run  to  the  desired  extent : 
the  second  year  they  will  produce  shoots  form  the  joints,  which  are 
to  be  trained  either  upright,  serpentine  from,  or  fan  fashion,  accord- 
ing to  &ncy,  at  the  distance  of  about  eight  inches  from  each  other : 
the  third  year,  head  each  of  these  down  to  one  good  bud,  and  train 
them  up  as  before  directed  ;  the  fourth,  and  every  succeeding  year, 
make  choice  of  the  strongest  shoots,  say  every  third  one,  and  head  them 
down  to  from  ten  to  twenty  buds  each,  more  or  less,  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  mother  plant,  goodness  of  the  ground,  and  roundness  of 
the  wood,  but  never  leave  wood  tliat  is  not  round,  for  such  seldom 
bears  fruit.  The  other  shoots  are  to  be  headed  down  to  one  or  two 
good  buds  each,  which  are  to  produce  young  wood  for  the  next 
years  bearing,  as  those  lefi  to  bear  this  season  must  be  cut  down 
next,  in  order  to  produce  a  succession  of  young  wood  ;  and  so  con- 
tinue in  their  management  from  year  to  year. 

When  you  meet  with  old  vines,  which  have  been  neglected,  and 
having  a  great  quantity  of  naked  wood,  as  is  generally  the  case,  cut 
them  down  near  to  the  ground,  and  they  will  not  fail  to  produce  you 
plenty  of  young  wood,  which  you  can  train  to  your  liking,  but  you 
will  have  no  fruit  for  that  year.  Or  you  may  cut  out  every  other 
branch,  leaving  the  old  ones  to  produce  fruit  that  season  ;  but  these 
must  be  cut  down  the  next  year,  in  order  to  produce  young  woodf 
and  a  well  furnished  tree. 

When  arbours  are  to  be  formed,  of  grape-vines,  the  shade  being 
as  much  an  object  as  the  fruit,  you  are  to  train  them  so  as  to  cover 
the  place  handsomely,  and  at  the  same  time  to  produce  as  much  and 
as  good  fruit  as  possible,  by  not  permitting  the  leading  branches,  or 
shoots,  to  croud  together,  but  to  spread  evenly  and  thin  over  the 
whole  place  :  this  must  be  done  by  judicious  pruning  and  careful 
training,  always  bearing  in  mind  the  preceding  general  directions. 
For  the  methods  of  propagating  and  planting  grape-vineS)  and 
the  various  kinds  thereof,  see  the  Vineyard  in  March, 

SOUTHERH   STATES. 

This  will  be  a  principal  time  for  propagating  vines,  by  cutdngty 
layers,  &c.  and  planting  vineyards  in  most  of  the  southern  states; 
lor  the  methods  of  doing  which,  see  the  Vineyard  in  Marth, 
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THE  NURSERY. 

tr^  The  various  instructions  given  in  the  course  of  this  months 
for  the  Nursery,  as  &r  as  they  relate  to  work  which  is  to  be  done 
in  the  open  ground^  are  on  the  presumption  that  the  severe  winter 
frostti  have,  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  disappeared,  and  that 
the  ground  at  that  time,  is  in  a  6t  state  for  cultivation ;  at  least  suf- 
ficiently so,  for  the  reception  of  plants  of  a  very  hardy  nature,  and 
such  as,  if  planted,  could  receive  no  injury  whatever,  from  any  sub* 
sequent  frost  or  severity  of  weather,  and  that  will  succeed  better  by 
taking  the  earliest  possible  advantage  of  the  season :  moreover,  it 
is  the  better  way  to  have  as  much  of  your  business  done  at  as  early 
a  period  as  possible,  the  better  to  enable  you  to  meet  the  great 
pressure,  which,  with  respect  to  planting,  sowing,  grafting,  &c.  &c. 
must  be  attended  to  in  March. 

But  when  the  weather  in  the  latter  end  of  this  month  is  severe^  or 
the  ground  bound  up  by  fi*ost,  there  is  no  alternative,  but  to  defer 
the  business  till  the  arrival  of  a  more  &vourable  period. 

Pro/taking  by  CuHing9^  is^c. 

Plant  cuttings  of  gooseberries  and  currants,  according  to  the  rules 
laid  down  in  next  month  and  in  October  s  these  will  form  tolerable 
branchy  heads  by  the  end  of  summer,  and  will  produce  fruit  in  a 
year  or  two  after. 

Be  careful  to  train  these  trees  always  with  a  single  stem,  six  or 
eight,  to  ten  or  twelve  inches  high,  before  you  form  the  head. 

Plant  also  cuttings  of  honey-suckels,  and  other  hardy  flowering 
sbrubs  and  trees ;  as  many  different  sorts  may  be  propagated  b][that 
method. 

The  cuttings  must  be  shoots  of  the  former  year's  growtli :  choose 
such  as  have  strength,  cutting  them  from  the  respective  trees  and 
shrubs  in  proper  lengths ;  or  long  shoots  may  be  divided  into  two 
or  more  cuttings,  which  should  not  be  shorter  than  eight  inches, 
nor  much  longer  than  twelve.  Plant  them  in  rows  two  feet 
asunder,  at  six  or  eight  inches  distance  in  the  row,  putting  each 
cutting  two  thirds  of  its  length  into  the  earth. 

Most  kinds  which  are  thus  planted  now,  will  be  well  rooted  by 
ftext  October. 

Pro/iagatmg  by  Suekert, 

Many  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubby  plants,  furnish  abundance  of 
suckers  fi^om  the  roots  for  propagation,  particularly  robinia's  roses^ 
lilac%  syringa's,  and  many  other  hardy  kinds :  the  suckers  may 
now  be  separated  from  the  parent  plants,  each  with  some  roots,  and 
planted  either  in  nursery  rows  for  a  year  or  twoy  or.  the  largest^  at 
OQpCy  wher^  they  are  to  remain. 
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Projiagating  by  Layen. 

The  latter  end  of  this  month,  you  may  make  layers  of  all  such 
shrubs  and  trees  as  are  increased  by  that  method :  though  the  best 
time  to  do  this,  is  between  the  firat  of  October  and  end  of  November^ 
but  where  it  was  omitted  at  that  period  it  may  now  be  done>  and 
most  kinds  will  still  succeed. 

In  making  layers  of  any  kinds  of  trees  or  shrubs,  observe  to  dig 
round  the  i^ant  that  is  to  be  layed,  and,  as  you  go  on,  bring  down 
the  shoots  or  branches  regularly,  and  lay  them  along  in  the  earthy 
with  their  tops  above  ground,  fastening  them  securely  there  with 
hooked  pegs,  and  then  let  all  the  young  shoots  on  each  branch  be 
neatly  layed,  and  cover  them  five  or  six  inches  deep  with  earthy 
leaving  the  top  of  each,  three  or  four,  to  five  or  six  inches  out  of  the 
ground. 

It  may  be  of  advantage,  in  laying  some  of  the  more  hard-wooded 
kinds,  to  gash  or  slit  the  layers  an  inch  or  better  by  an  upward  cut 
on  the  under  side,  as  intimated  in  the  Mmeryy  page  55. 

Most  kinds  of  layers,  which  are  now  layed,  will  be  tolerably 
well  i-ooted,  and  fit  to  be  transplanted  by  next  autumn,  some  not  dU 
the  second  year :  but  for  general  instructions,  see  the  MarMcry  in 
October, 

TroTU/ilanting  LayerM, 

Take  off  the  layers  of  such  hardy  shrubs  and  trees  as  were  layed 
down  last  year,  and  which  still  remain  on  the  stolls. 

Let  these  layers,  as  soon  as  they  are  taken  off,  be  trimmed  and 
planted  in  rows  in  an  open  situation,  two  feet  or  more  asunder^ 
according  to  the  size  of  the  plants ;  and  the  plants  about  twelve  or 
fifteen  inches  distant  in  the  rows. 

Pruningj  t7r. 

Should  the  weather  permit,  you  ought,  towards  the  latter  end  of 
the  month,  to  dig  the  ground  between  the  rows  of  your  nursery 
trees  and  shrubs  ;  first  giving  them  such  necessary  pruningas  may 
be  wanted  ;  but  if  the  ground  is  then  bound  up  with  frost,  you  may 
perform  the  latter,  and  defer  the  former  work,  till  the  frost  is  awayy 
which  then,  must  be  done  without  delay,  especially  where  the 
ground  is  tolerably  dry. 

Trim  up  the  stems  of  such  young  hardy  fruit  and  forest  trees,  as 
require  it,  especially  the  deciduous  kinds,  and  also  prune  off  all  disor- 
derly rambling  shoots,  so  as  to  bring  them  into  a  neat  and  handsome 
form. 

Prune  also  the  hardy  flowering  shrubs' in  Nursery-rows,  whereby 
to  regulate  any  disorderly  growths,  and  to  give  them  a  becoming 
appearance. 

In  doing  this  work,  it  would  generally  be  proper  to  prune  or  train 
the  young  plants  mostly  to  short  single  stems  below ;  and  w|iere 
the  heads  ef    any  shrubs  are  very  irregular,  or   run  out  in 
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rambling  shoots,  let  them  be  reduced  to  some  order  and  form,  by 
cutting  out  or  shortening  such  as  may  require  any  regulation, 
whereby  to  form  a  somewhat  orderly  shape  in  the  general  head. 
Likewise  suckers  arising  from  the  roots  should  generally  be  cleared 
off;  aiid  if  carefully  detached  with  some  roots  to  each,  the  best  of 
them,  if  wanted,  may  be  planted  in  nursery  rows  at  proper  distances ; 
they  will  make  good  plants  in  two  or  three  year's  time ;  and  the 
mother  plants  being  cleared  therefrom,  will  be  preserved  in  a  more 
regular  proper  growth. 

After  the  above  occasional  pruning,  let  the  ground  be  dug  between 
the  rows  of  the  continuing  shrubs,  if  not  done  before  ;  digging  it 
one  spade  deep,  in  a  neat  regular  manner,  to  remain  in  good  culti- 
vated order  all  the  spring  and  ensuing  summer. 

Sowing  SConea  to  raiac  Stocks /or  Grafting  ^  isfc. 

As  early  as  possible  this  month,  sow  the  stones  of  plums,  peaches, 
nectarines,  apricots  and  cherries,  &c.  which  were  preserved  in  sand 
or  earth,  from  the  time  of  the  fruit  being  ripe  till  this  period  ;  for 
unless  they  were  preserved  in  this  way,  few  of  them  will  grow ; 
these  may  either  be  sown  in  drills,  or  broad  cast  in  a  bed,  and 
covered  from  an  inch,  to  two  inches  deep,  according  to  the  light- 
ness of  the  soil  and  the  proportionate  size  of  the  stones.  I  am 
by  no  means  an  advocate  for  covering  seeds  of  any  kind  too  deep, 
never  having  had  good  success  from  such.  If  tlie  above  sorts  are 
covered  but  lightly,  they  will  easily  grow  through  it,  and  when  up, 
you  can  refresh  them  by  sifting  fresh  earth  over  them  if  in  beds> 
and  if  in  drills,  by  drawing  it  to  their  stems. 

Sowing  HawB  for  the  raising  of  Thom^qtacka, 

Having  collected  a  sufHciency  of  fruit,  of  the  various  kinds  of 
hawthorn  which  you  desire  to  propagate,  the  autumn  twelve  months 
previous  to  the  time  of  sowing,  which  is,  as  early  in  spring  as  it  is 
fiosaible  to  get  the  ground  in  a  good  state  of  culture  to  receive  them ; 
proceed  to  sowing  as  hereafter  directed. 

When  you  collect  these  seeds  in  autumn,  mix  tliem  with  equal 
quantities  of  light  sandy  earth,  and  lay  them  in  that  state  on  the  sur- 
face of  a  dry  spot  of  ground  in  your  best  enclosed  garden,  where  they 
cannot  be  disturbed  by  hogs,  &c.  form  this  mixture  into  a  narrow 
sloping  ridge,  tapering  to  the  top,  and  cover  it  with  light  loose  earth 
two  inches  thick  all  over ;  the  April  following  turn  this  ridge,  mix-' 
ing  the  whole  together,  and  form  it  again  in  the  same  way,  covering 
in  like  manner  as  before,  with  two  inches  deep  of  light  loose  earth  ; 
repeat  this  again  in  the  months  of  July  and  August,  by  which  the 
seeds  in  every  part  will  be  equally  prepared  for  vegetation.  A 
trench  must  be  cut  round  this  ridge  to  prevent  any  water  from 
lodging  about  the  seeds  ;  for  this  would  rot  many  and  injure  others^ 
especially  in  the  second  winter,  when  the  stones  would  be  loos- 
ing their  cementing  quality,  and  begin  to  open  f  lor  until  this  is 
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effected,  the  kernels  cannot  veg;etate.  Hence  the  necessity  and  great 
advantage  of  not  burying  the  stones  in  the  earth,  as  injudiciously 
practised  by  many  $  for  if  so  treated,  they  would  not  have  the  advan« 
tage  destined  by  nature  for  their  due  preparation,  and  would  laboui* 
under  many  other  disadvantages,  as  hereafter  noticed* 

It  is  well  known,  that  many  kinds  of  seeds,  when  buried  in  the 
earth,  below  the  power  of  vegetation,  remain  in  an  inactive  state  foi* 
several  years,  even  thos^  whose  nature  it  is  to  vegetate  the  first 
season,  when  properly  exposed ;  how  much  more  so  must  it  be^ 
with  seeds  of  such  tardy  vegetation  as  haws^  and  many  other 
sorts :  but  by  being  thus  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  sun  and 
air,  and  frequently  turned  as  before  directed,  all  become  eqtially  and 
sufficiently  prepared,  And  will  not  fail,  when  sowed  in  due  season 
and  suitable  soil,  to  reward  the  judicious  cultivator  with  an  abund<« 
ant  crop. 

When  those  seeds  are  buried  deep,  and  not  mixed  with  a  due 
quantity  of  earth,  as  before  observed,  they  are  subject  to  ferment 
too  powerfully,  and  also  to  be  injured  by  too  much  wet,  and  will 
never  be  found,  more  especially,  when  large  quantities  of  them  are 
together,  to  vegetate  equally  ;  those  near  the  sur&ce,  and  sides  of 
the  pit,  doing  tolerably  well;  some  of  the  others  not  growing  until » 
full  year  after  being  sowed,  and  the  greater  number  not  at  all. 

Thei^  is  not  the  least  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  frost 
injuring  the  seeds,  whilst  so  much  exposed  to  it  in  those  ridges ; 
however,  it  will  not  be  anuss  to  strew  a  light  covering  of  Jong  litter 
over  them,  on  the  approach  of  winter ;  which  will  keep  them  dry,  and 
consequently  in  a  better  state  for  sowing,  when  the  season  arrives. 

The  above  mode  of  preparation,  is  the  result  of  tlie  Author's  ex« 
perience,  for  upwards  of  twenty  years ;  being  in  the  habit  of  nisin^ 
sev'eral  millions  of  thorn  quicks  annually. 

Your  haws  being  prepared,  as  above,  make  ready  a  piece  of  good 
rich  ground,  neither  upon  an  elevated  situation,  nor  too  low ;  in  the 
former,  the  summer  drought  would  be  unfriendly,  and  in  the  latter^ 
they  would  be  subject  to  mildew :  this  must  be  done  as  early  in 
spring  as  you  can  get  the  ground  to  work  freely  and  pidverize  well ; 
for  the  haws  begin  to  throw  out  roots  at  a  veiy  early  period,  and  if 
not  sown  at  this  time,  or  before,  a  great  number  of  those  roots  will 
be  broken  off  in  the  act  of  sowing,  and  thereby  totally  lost ;  the 
others  which  escape  this  accident,  having  their  radicles  extended 
on  the  sur&ce,  penetrate  the  earth  at  the  extreme  points  of  those 
i*oots,  forming  right  angles  with  the  parts  already  produced,  by 
which  means  they  can  never  drive  up  the  seed-leaves,  with  as  much 
vigour  as  if  the  radicles  descended  immediately  in  a  perpendicular 
direction  from  the  stones  of  the  fruit ;  hence  the  necessity  of  early 
sowing. 

The  ground,  however,  must  not  be  wrought  while  wet,  or  at  least 
the  seeds  should  not  be  covered  with  wet  or  heavy  earth,  nor  too 
deep  ;  for  if  the  sur&ce  should  cake,  or  become  stiff  in  consequence 
of  dry  weather  ensuing,  few  of  these  young  plants,  having  broad 
ieed-leaves,  could  bear  up  through  it^  therefore,  you  must  be  very 
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cautious  in  that  pointy  and  if  the  earth  of  your  bed  is  not  light  and 
dry  enough  for  this  purpose,  you  must  carry  as  much  as  will  cover 
the  seeds  from  some  dry  compost  heap,  or  some  quarter  of  the 
garden  where  it  can  be  found  in  a  suitable  condition. 

On  examining  your  haws,  if  you  find  the  earth  in  which  they  are 
mixed,  any  way  clogged  with  two  much  moisture,  so  that  the  parts 
and  seeds  would  not  separate  freely  in  the  act  of  sowing ;  mix 
therewith  a  sufficient  quantity  of  slack-lime,  or  wood-ashes,  to  ac- 
complish that  end. 

Having  every  thing  in  readiness,  and  your  ground  well  dug,  and 
raked  effectually  aa  you  proceeded  in  the  diggings  still  presuming 
that  it  is  in  the  best  possible  state  of  preparation,  lay  it  out  into  four 
feet  wide  beds,  leaving  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  of  an  alley  be- 
tween each,  and  with  the  back  of  the  rake,  push  off  into  these  al- 
leys, about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  of  the  fine  raked  sui-face  of 
the  beds,  one  half  of  each  bed  to  the  one  side>  and  the  other  to 
the  opposite ;  this  done,  sow  your  haws  thereon,  eartli  and  all  as 
they  had  lain,  so  thick  that  you  may  expect  a  thousand  plants  at 
least,  after  every  resonable  allowance  for  &ulty  or  imperfect  seeds, 
(there  being  many  of  tliese,)  on  every  three  or  four  yards  of  your 
beds;  (I  have  often  had  that  number  uix>n  as  many  feet)  then  with 
a  spade  or  shovel,  cast  the  earth  out  of  the  alleys  evenly  over  the  beds, 
covering  the  seeds  not  more  than  three  quarters  of  an  inch  deep, 
and  not  more  than  half  an  inch,  if  the  earth  be  any  way  stiff;  after 
which,  rake  the  tops  of  the  beds  very  lightly^  taking  care  not  to  dis- 
turb the  seeds,  in  oixler  to  take  off  the  lumps  and  to  give  a  neat 
appearance  to  the  work. 

The  busines  being  thus  finished  for  the  present,  should  you  at  a 
"Yuture  period  perceive,  especially  when  the  plants  are  beginning  to 
appear  above  ground,  any  stiffness  on  the  suHace,  occasioned  by  dry 
weather,  give  the  beds  frequent,  but  gentle  waterings,  till  all  those 
innocent  prisoners  are  released  from  their  bondage,  after  which 
you  will  have  pleasure  and  profit  in  their  progixss. 

But  this  is  not  all ;  the  whole  of  your  foimer  trouble  will  be 
totally  lost,  unless  you  are  particularly  careful  in  keeping  these 
beds  effectually  free  from  weeds,  from  the  moment  the  plants  appear 
above  ground,  till  they  are  fit  to  be  planted  in  hedge-rows,  and  even 
then,  until  they  have  arrived  at  a  sufficient  size,  not  to  be  injured 
by  such. 

It  was  an  old  practice,  to  sow  these  seeds  as  soon  as  rijje,  covering 
them  about  an  inch  deep ;  but  the  loss  of  the  ground  during  the 
long  period  in  which  they  lie  dormant,  the  trouble  and  expense 
of  weeding  them  all  that  time,  the  numbers  pulled  up  and  exposed 
to  animals  of  various  sorts,  and  I  may  say  the  exposure  of  the 
whole  to  mice,  squirrels,  £cc.  have  very  justly  induced  to  the 
abandonment  of  that  mode  of  culture. 

Indeed,  they  may  be  sown  with  considerable  safety,  the  November 
twelve  months  after  they  are  ripe,  being  previously  prepared  as 
before  directed,  there  is  no  impediment  in  their  way  at  that  season, 
but  their  long  exposure  to  the  depredations  of  mice,  &c'  which  are 
extremely  fond  of  their  kernels ;   as  to  frost  they  value  it  not. 
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However}  upon  the  whole,  I  prefer  the  early  spring  sowing,  and 
have  generally  practiced  it  with  the  best  success. 

Many  of  these  plants,  and  indeed  the  greater  numbers,  if  the 
ground  be  good,  will  be  fit  for  planting  into  the  face  of  ditches^ 
the  autumn  or  spring  following,  and  the  entire  of  them  that  time  twelve 
months ;  but  if  they  are  intended  for  forming  upright  hedges,  the 
strongest  of  the  year  old  plants,  must,  in  the  month  of  March,  or 
very  early  in  April,  be  drawn  out  of  the  seed  beds,  their  long  tap- 
roots cut  off,  so  as  to  shorten  them  to  the  length  of  five  or  six  inches, 
and  then  planted  into  nursery  i*ows,  about  two  feet  asunder,  and  the 
plants  to  be  about  six  inches  distant  in  these  rows  ;  haiHng  there, 
two  or  three  years  growth,  they  will  be  in  prime  condition  for  that 
purpose ;  the  remaining  plants  maybe  taken  up  the  spring  following, 
and  treated  in  the  same  way. 

It  often  happens  that  an  after  growth  of  young  plants,  arises  in  the 
seed-bed  the  second  year,  pailicularly  when  the  haws  have  not  been 
well  prepared,  these  seldom  come  to  any  thing ;  but  if  you  pursue 
the  method  already  prescribed,  you  may  depend  on  a  good  and 
general  crop  the  first  year. 

The  various  kinds  of  haw-thorns  that,  on  account  of  their  spini- 
ness,  might  suit  for  live  hedges,  are  the  following ;  all  being  indige- 
nous in  the  United  States,  except  the  firat,  which  is  the  kind  princi- 
pally used  in  Europe  for  that  purpose. 

1.  Cratttgus  Oxyacanthay  or  Common  European  Hawthorn,  or 
Whitethorn.     Leccvet  obttue  ntbtrifate  serrate. 

With  a  robust  trunk,  branching  from  the  bottom  upwards,  to  ten 
or  fifteen  feet  high,  the  branches  armed  with  spines,  leaves  obtuse, 
trifid  and  sawed,  with  numerous  clusters  of  flowers  from  the  sides 
and  ends  of  the  branches,  succeeded  by  bunches  of  dark-red  fruit, 
commonly  called  haws ;  flowers  two  styled,  sometimes  three  or 
four. 

3.  CraUgus  coccinea,  or  Great  American  Hawthorn.  Leaves 
tordatC'OvatCy  gash^ngiedy  smooth  f  fietioUs  and  calyxes  gUrndtUar; 
flowers  Jtve-styled. 

This  rises,  when  detached,  to  the  height  of  near  twenty  feet, 
with  a  large  upright  trunk,  dividing  into  many,  strong,  irregular, 
smooth  branches,  so  as  to  form  a  large  head.  Leaves  large  and 
bending  backwards ;  they  are  about  four  inches  long,  and  three  and 
a  half  broad,  having  five  or  six  pidr  of  strong  nerves,  and  become  of 
a  brownish  red  in  autumn.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  sides 
of  the  branches  in  umbels  or  large  clusters  \  they  are  large,  make 
a  noble  show  early  in  May,  and  are  succeeded  by  large  fruit  of  a 
bright  scarlet  colour,  which  ripens  in  August  or  September.  The 
bnmches  are  marked  with  irregularly  scattered  dots,  thorns  axil- 
lary, stout,  spreading  very  much,  from  the  rudiments  of  the 
branches.    Peduncles  pubescent,  corymbed. 

3.  Crategujs  Cms  gtdHy  or  Cockspur  Hawthorn.  Leaves  sub- 
sessiiey  g&tteringy  coriaceous;  calycme  leaflets^  lanceolate  subserrate ; 
Jhwevsy  two'-styled* 

Stem  strong,  ten  to  fifteen  feet  high,  bark  of  the  stem  rough, 
of  the  branches  smooth  and  reddish.     Leaves  lanceolate,  three 
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faiches  long,  and  about  one  inch  broad  in  the  middle,  serrate,  of  a 
lucid  green,  alternate ;  at  tnany  of  the  joints  are  smaller  leaves  in 
clusters :  thorns  axillary,  very  strong,  two  inches  in  length,  and 
bending  like  a  cock's-spur.  Flowers  axillary,  in  roundish  clusters, 
generally  two  together,  petals  white,  with  a  blush  of  red.  Styles 
three.  Fruit  gloubular,  of  a  red  colour.  It  flowers  the  lartter  end 
of  May. 

4.  CrcU£gu»  tomentosoy  or  WoUy-leaved  Hawthorn.  Leave* 
wedge'Jbrm'Crvate  aerratCj  somewhat  angtUar^  viUoae  underneath. 

This  has  a  slender  shrubby  stem,  about  six  or  seven  feet  high, 
sending  out  many  irregular  branches,  armed  with  long  slender 
thorns.  The  flowers  are  small,  proceeding  from  the  sides  of  the 
branches,  sometimes  single,  and  at  other  times  two  or  three  upon 
the  same  peduncle,  having  large  leafy  calyxes,  and  being  succeed- 
ed by  small  roundish  fruit.  The  flowers  appear  the  latter  end  of 
^ay,  and  the  fruit  ripens  in  September. 

.5.  Crataegus  cordatoy  or  Maple-leaved  Hawthorn.  Leavet  cordate* 
/rvatej  gaahntngledy  amoothj  petiolea  and  ealyxeay  without  glandt ; 
flowert  Jive-9tyled, 

This  rises  with  a  strong  woody  stem,  about  5  or  6  feet  high,  sending 
out  many  spreading  branches,  which  incline  to  a  horizontal  position. 
Leaves  difiPerent  In  form,  some  indented  at  the  petiole,  others  not ; 
they  are  generally  about  an  inch  and  half  long,  and  nearly  of  the 
same  breadth  in  the  middle,  ending  in  accute  points,  and  their 
borders  cut  into  several  acute  parts,  which  are  sharply  serrate ; 
they  are  of  a  bright  green,  and  stand  on  very  slender  petioles,  about 
an  inch  in  length.  The  branches  are  armed  with  a  few  pretty- 
long  slender  spines.  The  flowers  come  out  in  small  bunches  from 
the  sides  of  the  branches.  Stamens  eight.  Styles  four;  fruit 
round  containing  two  seeds. 

Branches  spotted  with  white ;  leaves  cut  into  three,  five,  or  seven 
eegments,  accuminate,  the  size  of  birch-leaves.  Petiole  very  slen- 
der, shorter  than  the  leaves.  Corymb  compound.  Bractes  at  the 
base  of  the  peduncles,  solitary,  subulate,  very  small,  deciduous. 
J'lowers  somewhat  smaller  than  the  European  hawthorn.  Teeth 
of  the  calyx  very  short,  obtuse,  falling  ofi*  when  the  fruit  is  ripe. 
Styles  five.  Fruit  an  oblate  spheroid,  scarlet,  the  size  of  a  red 
currant ;  the  navel  loose,  naked.  Stones  five,  the  tops  filling  up 
jLhe  navel,  and  naked.     It  flowers  the  last  of  the  genus. 

4.  Crat£gu9  pyrifoUoy  or  Pear-leaved  Hawthorn.  Learuea  ovate* 
eUptiCj  gaah^aerratey  somewhat  fiiaited  and  hirtj  calyxes  a  lit  tie  viUoscj 
leaflets  lmnear4anceolate  serrate,  JlowerM  three^styled.  This  species  is 
sometimes  unarmed. 

5.  Crataegus  e&fiticay  or  Oval-leaved  Hawthorn.  Leaves  eHfiticy 
tmfqually  serrate  smooth^  fietioles  and  calyxes  glandular,  fruit  globus 
lor,  five  seeded, 

6.  Crat£gus  giandulosa,  or  Hollow-leaved  Hawthoni.  Leave* 
pbavaterwedge^firm,  angular  smooth  glittering  ;  fietioles  stiftules  and 
fobfxes  glandular  $  fruit  aval;  five  seeded. 

This  has  very  stout  thorns.  It  flowers  in  Mayt  and  is  a  v^rjr 
}>^9Utiful  shrub, 
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7.  Cratagu9  Jlava^  or  Yellow  Pear43erried  Howthorn.  Leaves 
9V€Ue  wedge-fwrm^  angular  smooth  glittering  ;  /letioiesj  stipuiesj  and 
calyxesj  glandular  ;  fruit  turbinate  ;  four  seeded. 

There  are  often  small  leaves  on  the  thornsy  which  in  this  and  the 
following  species,  are  slenderi  and  a  little  bent  at  the  ends ;  it 
flowers  in  May.- 

8.  Cratttgus  fiarvifloray  or  Gooseberry-leaved  Hawthorn.  Leaves 
wedge-fornKTvate  gashed  serrate  ;  calycine  leaflets  gashed  the  length 
sf  the  fruit  ;  flowers  Jirve  styled. 

This  is  of  humble  growth,  seldom  rising  more  than  five  or  ux 
feet,  sending  outagreatnumber  of  branches,  which  are  interwoven, 
and  armed  with  very  long  slender  spines.  The  leaves  are  scarcely 
an  inch  long,  and  some  are  not  more  than  half  an  inch  broad,  but 
others  are  almost  as  broad  as  they  are  long  ;  they  are  serrate,  and 
have  very  short  foot-stalks.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  ends 
of  the  branches,  generally  one  coming  out  from  between  the  leaves^ 
but  sometimes  there  are  two  or  three,  one  below  the  other  at  the 
axils  ;  they  have  large  leafy  calyxes,  much  longer  than  the  petals ; 
they  are  small,  have  twelve  or  more  stamens,  and  four  styles.  The 
fruit  is  small,  and  of  an  herbaceous  yellow  colour  when  ripe. 

There  are  many  other  varieties  of  the  hawthorn,  in  the  United 
States ;  but  these  being  generally  unfurnished  with  spines,  are  not 
to  suitable  for  hedges  as  those  described.  Of  the  above,  the  first, 
second,  and  third  sorts,  where  they  can  conveniently  be  had,  are 
the  best  kinds  to  cultivate ;  but  either  of  them  will  answer  that  pur* 
pose  very  well.     The  cultivation  of  all  the  species  is  similar. 

For  further  particulars,  and  for  the  best  methods  of  planting 
hedges,  as  well  as  the  several  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs  most  suita- 
ble for  them,  see  the  Mirsery  in  March* 

Sowing  various  kinds  qf  hardy  Tree  and  Shrub  seedsy  which  require 

a  firevious  Prefiaration, 

Ash,  hornbeam,  red  cedar,  m|;zereon,  juniper,  holly,  yew,  spin- 
dle-tree, bladder-nut,  and  L^aurus's  of  various  kinds,  with  many 
pthers,  will  require  the  same  preparation  as  directed  for  haws ;  they 
must  be  sowed  at  the  same  time,  and  covered  only  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  their  seeds  ;  that  is,  the  smaller  seeds  will  require  not 
more  than  a  quarter  inch  of  covering,  and  the  larger,  from  half  to 
three  quarters  of  an  inch,  in  proportion  to  the  lightness  of  the 
soil.  Always  avoid,  at  this  season  particularly,  sowing  seeds  of  any 
kind  too  deep,  especially,  if  the  ground  is  of  a  heavy  binding  nature^ 
or  too  wet  at  the  time  of  working  it. 

Sowing  Kernels  of  Apfiles^  Pears  and  Quinces, 

So  soon  as  you  find  the  ground  in  a  good  dry  state,  sow  the  ker- 
nels of  apples,  pears,  and  quinces,  to  raise  stocks  for  budding  and 
grafting  on ;  the  sooner  that  this  can  be  done,  the  better.  It  will 
be  necessary  to  have  these  kernels  preserved,  either  in  sand  or 
earth,  from  the  time  they  were  taken  out  of  the  fruit,  till  the  timo  of 
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sowing ;  or  to  take  them  at  that  time  immediately  fresh  out  of  the 
fruit ;  for  when  long  exposed  to  the  dry  air,  they  loose  their  vege- 
tative quality. 

Care  of  tender  and  young  seedling  Trees  and  S/tru6s. 

In  order  to  avoid  repetitions,  and  make  room  for  other  important 
matter,  I  refer  you  for  instructions  on  the  above  suject,  to  page 
53 ;  observing  that  the  same  care  and  management  recommended 
there,  will  be  necessary  during  the  whole  of  the  winter  months. 

By  one  nigts  neglect  at  this  season,  you  might  loose  what  cost 
you  the  labour  of  months ;  therefore  deligent  care  and  attention  is 
particularly  requisite  during  severe  weather. 

Hot'beds  for  somng  TVee  and  Shrub  seeds  in. 

Make  hot-beds  for  sowing  therein,  some  of  the  more  cuiious 
kinds  of  tree,  and  shrub  seeds.  These  are  to  be  made  as  directed 
for  cucumbers  in  page  4,  and  fully  as  substantial ;  sow  the  seeds  either 
in  pots  or  long  narrow  boxes,  covering  each  kind  with  light  dry 
earth,  in  propoition  to  its  size ;  then  plunge  these  pots  and  boxes 
to  their  rims  in  tlie  earth  of  the  beds,  but  not  till  after  the  violent 
heat  has  passed  away ;  sprinkle  the  earth  in  these  pots  frequently 
but  very  lightly  with  water,  till  the  plants  are  up,  after  which  you 
may  give  it  in  proportion  to  their  apparent  necessity. 

Keep  the  beds  carefully  covered  at  nights,  and  in  desperately 
severe  weatlier ;  and  when  the  heat  declines  renew  it  by  adding  a 
lining  of  fresh  horse  dung  to  the  sides  and  ends  occasionally. 

SOUTHERN    STATES. 

The  various  works  recommended  to  be  done  in  page  53,  this 
month,  and  March^  in  the  Mirsery  ;  may  be  now  practised  with  good 
success  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  and  various  otlier  parts 
of  the  more  southern  states.  Tfiis  being  their  proper  period  for 
grafting,  I  refer  them  for  general  observations  and  instiuctions  on 
that  head,  to  the  work  of  the  Mirsery  in  March, 
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Hardy  annual  Flower -seeds. 

About  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  if  the  weather  is  mild  and  dry, 
you  may  sow  many  sorts  of  hardy  annual  flower  seeds  in  borders, 
and  other  parts  of  the  pleasure-garden. 
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The  sorts  proper  to  sow  at  this  time  are  larkspur  and  flos  Adonis, 
scarlet  pea,  sweet-scented  and  Tangier  peas,  candy-tuft^  dwarf 
lychnis,  Venus'  looking-glass,  Lobel's  catch-fly,  Venus'  navel- 
wort,  dwarf  poppy,  Nigella,  annual  sun-flower,  oriental  mallow, 
lavatera,  and  hawk-weed,  with  many  other  sorts. 

Some  of  these,  if  sown  now,  particularly  the  larkspur,  flos 
Adonis,  sweet  and  Tangier  peas,  will  flower  much  better,  than  if 
sown  at  a  later  period. 

All  the  above  seeds  must  be  sown  in  the  places  where  you  intend 
the  plants  to  flower,  in  beds,  borders,  j)ots,  &c.  They  must  not 
be  transplanted,  for  these  sorts  will  not  succeed  so  well  by  that  prac- 
tice.    The  following  is  the  method  :.... 

The  flower  borders  having  been  previously  dug,  dig  with  a  trowel 
small  patches  therein,  about  six  inches  in  width,  at  moderate  dis- 
tances, breaking  the  earth  well,  and  making  the  surface  even  ;  draw 
a  little  earth  off  the  top  to  one  side,  then  sow  the  seed  therein,  each 
sort  in  separate  patches,  and  cover  it  with  the  earth  that  was  drawn 
off,  observing  to  cover  the  small  seeds  near  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
deep,  the  larger  in  proportion  to  their  si^e ;  but  the  pea  kinds 
must  be  covered  an  inch  deep  at  least. 

When  the  plants  have  been  up  some  time,  the  larger  g^wing- 
kinds  should,  where  they  stand  too  thick,  be  regularly  thinned  ;  ob- 
serving to  allow  every  kind,  according  to  its  growth,  proper  room 
to  grow. 

For  instance,  the  sun-flower  to  be  left  one  in  a  place  ;  the  orien- 
tal mallow,  and  lavatera,  not  more  than  three  ;  the  rest  may  be  left 
thicker See  Mayy  &c. 

Plant  hardy  Herbaceous  Jibrous-rooted  Flowering  PerenmaU, 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month,  if  the  weather  be  mild  and  open, 
and  the  ground  dry,  you  may  plant,  where  wanted,  most  sorts  of 
hardy  (ibrousrrooted  flowering  plants,  both  of  perrennials  and  bien- 
nials, such  as  Lobelia's,  Phlox's,  Dracocephalum's,  polyanthus's, 
primroses,  London-pride,  violets,  double  chamomile,  thrift,  gen- 
tianella,  hepaticas,  and  saxifrage. 

Plant  also  rose-campion,  rockets,  catch-fly,  scarlet-lychnis,  double 
feverfew,  carnations,  pinks,  sweet-williams,  columbines,  Canterbury- 
bells,  monk's-hood,  Greek  valarian,  tree  primrose,  fox-glove, 
golden  rods,  perennial  asters,  perennial  sun-flowers,  holyhocks, 
French  honeysuckles,  and  many  others. 

In  planting  the  above,  or  any  other  sorts,  particularly  at  this 
early  period,  observe  to  preserve  balls  of  earth  about  their  roots, 
to  dispose  them  regularly,  and  intermix  the  different  kinds  in  such 
order  as  there  may  be  a  variety  of  colours,  as  well  as  a  regular  suc- 
cession of  flowers  in  every  part  during  the  flowering  season. 

jfurictUas, 

The  choice  kinds  of  auriculas  in  pots  must  now  be  treated  with 
more  than  ordinary  care,  for  their  flower-buds  will  soon  begin  to 
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advance ;  therefore  the  plants  should  be  carefully  defended  from 
frost  and  cold  heavy  rains. 

This  must  be  done  by  a  good  covering  of  glass  and  mats,  but 
every  mild  and  dry  days  tlie  plants  must  be  entirely  uncovered. 

Any  old  decayed  leaves,  should  be  picked  off  as  they  appeal*,  the 
earth  loosened  at  the  top  of  the  pots,  some  of  it  taken  out  and  re- 
placed with  good  fresh  compost  mould.  This  will  encourage  the 
pushing  of  young  roots,  from  immediately  under  the  leaves,  which 
will  greatly  strengthen  the  plants. 

Be  very  cautious  however,  not  to  force  those  plants  at  this  season, 
for  that  would  prevent  their  flowenng  in  any  tolerable  perfection  ; 
all  they  require,  is  to  be  protected  from  severe  frost,  snow,  cutting 
winds  and  cold  rains,  they  are  to  have  no  bottom  heat  whatever 
nor  are  the  glasses  to  be  kept  close  in  any  kind  of  sun-shine,  that 
might  produce  a  strong  heat  in  the  frame ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
must  get  as  much  air  as  possible,  by  taking  the  glasses  off  every 
sunny  or  mild  day,  and  replacing  them  at  night  and  in  cold  weather ; 
and  when  you  cannot  take  them  totally  off,  raise  them  a  little  behind, 
or  slide  them  either  up  or  down,  at  every  favourable  oppoitunity. 
A  little  frost  will  not  do  them  much  injury,  especiidly,  until  their 
flower-buds  begin  to  appear,  but  after  that,  they  must  be  carefully 
protected  therefrom  :  cold  heavy  rains  is  their  utter  enemy  at  all 
times,  against  which,  you  must  carefully  guard. 

Sovf  jiuricula  and  Polyanthus  Seeds. 

Auricula  and  polyanthus  seed  may  be  sown  any  time  in  tlii* 
month  ;  they  will  grow  freely,  and  the  plants  from  this  sowing  will 
rise  well.  The  seeds  may  be  sown  in  boxes,  or  large  pots  filled 
with  light  rich  earth,  and  covered  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  deep; 
then  place  the  pots  or  boxes  in  a  hot-bed  frame  at  work,  give  them 
frequent  but  light  sprinklings  of  water,  both  before  and  after  the 
plans  appear,  and  a  reasonable  proportion  of  air  at  &vourable  oppor* 
tunities :  by  this  means,  you  will  have  a  fine  crop  of  seedlings> 
handsomely  advanced,  towards  the  beginning  of  May  ;  when,  after 
all  danger  from  frost  is  over,  (for  these  being  tenderly  raised,  would 
be  subject  to  injury  therefrom)  take  the  pots  or  boxes  out  of  the 
frame,  and  place  them  where  they  can  have  only  the  morning  sun 
till  ten  o'clock,  and  that  of  the  afternoon  after  five,  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  summer.  The  mid -day  sun  you  must  carefully 
guard  against ;  for  it  would  totally  destroy  your  plants. 

Snails  and  slugs,  I>eing  utter  enemies  to  these  plants,  whilst  in  a 
seedling  state ;  it  will  be  necessary,  so  soon  as  you  sow  the  seeds, 
and  before  placing  the  pots  or  boxes  in  a  hot-bed,  or  under  the  pro- 
tection of  glasses  without  bottom  heat,  for  either  method  will  do  f 
to  make  lines  of  short,  coarse,  strong  hair,  about  half  an  inch  or 
better  in  diameter,  to  tie  round  each  pot  or  box,  immediately  under 
the  rim  ;  the  line  being  tied,  trim  the  long  loose  hairs  around  it 
with  a  pair  of  scissars,  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  which  short 
prickly  hairs  will,  as  often  as  snails  or  the  like  approach  it,  in  the 
act  of  ascending  the  sides  of  the  pots  or  boxes,  prick  them,  causf^ 
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them  to  change  their  course,  and  thereby  finally  protect  the  jowng 
plants  from  enemies,  which  would,  in  a  few  hours,  totally  eat  up  the 
finest  crops,  particularly  the  auriculas. 

TuiifiSj  Hyacintfuy  Anemones  and  RanunctdM^Ss 

Defend  the  beds  of  the  more  curious  or  valuable  tulips,  hyacinths^ 
anemones,  and  ranunculus's,  from  frost,  snow,  and  cold  or  excessive 
rains ;  the  plants  will  now  begin  to  appear  above  ground ;  and  the 
beds  wherein  the  finest  of  these  flower-roots  are  planted,  should  noWf 
where  intended,  and  if  not  done  before,  be  arched  over  with  hoops ; 
and  in  frosty,  or  extremely  bad  weather,  let  mats  or  canvas  be  drawn 
over  them,  in  some  measure,  to  defend  the  advancing  flower-buds. 

This,  where  it  can  be  conveniently  done,  should  not  now  be 
omitted  to  the  choicer  kinds,  when  required  to  have  them  blow 
in  their  utmost  perfection ;  for,  although  they  are  hardy  enough, 
yet,  being  protected  in  their  early  flower-buds  from  inclement 
weather,  both  in  tliis  and  the  next  month,  the  blow  will  be  much  finer 
than  if  fully  exposed ;  however,  this  care  is  not  necessary  for  the 
common  kinds,  either  in  beds  or  borders. 

The  early  anemones  and  ranunculus's,  which  were  planted  in 
September  or  early  in  October,  and  are  consequently  in  a  considerable 
state  of  forwardness,  will  still  require  grater  protection  than  such 
as  were  late  planted ;  for  the  rudiments  of  tlieir  flowers  being  in  a 
somewhat  advanced  state,  would  be  greatly  injured,  if  too  much  ox- 
posed,  especially,  to  the  great  extremes  of  our  mid-day  sun,  and  the 
severe  night  frosts  prevalent  at  this  season ;  therefore  by  protecting 
them  carefully  from  the  rigour  of  the  one,  you  do  not  expose  them 
so  much  to  the  power  of  the  other ;  but  when  both  are  suffered  to 
act  alternately  with  their  full  respective  force,  upon  these,  as  well  as 
upon  many  other  of  the  more  tender  kinds  of  flowers  and  esculentSf 
a  disorganization  of  their  parts  is  the  immediate  consequence,  and  an 
untimely  death  their  ultimate  end.  This  is  a  '^  golden  rule",  which 
ought  to  be  assiduously  observed,  with  respect  to  every  plant  that  is 
not  sufficiently  hardy,  to  bear  the  frosts  of  our  rigorous  winters. 

For  the  convenience  of  affording  all  the  above  choice  kinds,  a 
suitable  protection,  they  ought  to  be  planted  in  beds  of  rich  compost 
mould,  surrounded  with  a  hot-bed  or  other  tempoi*ary  frame ;  with 
tanners  bark  or  other  protection  drawn  up  on  the  outsidcs  thereof,  all 
round,  as  high  as  the  upper  parts ;  which  will  prevent  the  frost 
from  penetrating  and  injuring  the  plants  next  the  frame.  Over  this 
frame,  you  can  lay  a  covering  of  boards  and  mats,  when  necessaryi 
or  if  you  have  not  mats,  straw  or  other  suitable  covering  may  be 
used.  Fix>st  will  enter  the  beds,  notwithstanding  this  kind  of  carC; 
but  not  in  sufficient  force  to  do  much  injury,  for  these  plants  are 
tolerable  hardy,  and  require  only  to  be  protected,  from  its  too  pow- 
erful influence,  as  well  as  from  that  of  the  sun's. 

The  plants  must  be  exposed  to  the  full  air  constantly,  except 
while  freezing  sufficiently  strong  to  bind  up  the  earth,  and  at  nighty 
or  during  the  prevalence  of  cold  heavy  rains  or  snow.  Such  of  the 
preceding,  and  other  hardy  bulbs,  &c.  as  yet  remain  out  of  ground, 
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ought  to  be  planted  as  soon  as  possible  ;  observing  the  directions 
given  in  page  74,  &c.  Anemones  and  ranunculus's,  if  carefully  pre- 
served, will  yet  succeed  very  well. 

Carnations  and  Pinkt, 

Your  choice  carnations  and  pinks,  which  are  planted  in  pots,  and 
plunged  in  beds  under  the  protection  of  frames  and  coverings,  ought, 
for  the  present,  to  be  managed  in  every  respect,  as  above  directed 
for  the  protection  of  anemones,  ranunculus's,  &c.  by  this  treatment, 
you  may  expect  lobe  rewarded  with  abloom  of  these  charming  flow- 
ers in  the  highest  degi*ee  of  perfection. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  month,  if  the  weather  is  mild,  but  not 
otherwise,  you  may  transplant  such  as  were  raised  last  year  from 
layers,  into  large  pots  or  into  the  open  borders,  &c.  where  you  in- 
tend them  to  blow  ;  but  this  would  have  been  better,  if  done  in  au- 
tumn. Also  such  seedling  plants  as  were  raised  last  season,  may, 
under  similar  circumstances,  be  ti*ansplanted  into  any  beds  or 
boixlers  which  are  ready  for  their  reception,  always  observing,  to  re- 
move them  with  balls  of  eaith  round  their  roots.  For  further  par- 
ticulars, sec  next  month. 

Tender  AnnuaU, 

The  latter  end  of  this  month  will  be  a  suitable  period,  for  prepar- 
ing to  sow  some  of  the  more  valuable  and  curious  sorts  of  tender 
annuals ;  such  as  tlic  fine  kinds  of  double  balsams,  tricolors,  me- 
sembryanthemums  or  ice  plants,  browallia's,  sensitive  plant,  Ipo- 
moea  Quamoclit,  and  many  others. 

Therefore,  provide  some  new  horse-dung,  and  let  it  be  thrown  up 
in  a  heapi  and  in  eight  or  ten  days  it  will  be  in  good  condition  to 
make  the  bed.  Let  this  be  made  about  three  feet  high  of  dung,  le- 
velling the  top,  and  then  set  on  the  frame  and  glasses.  When  the 
buniing  heat  is  over,  lay  on  the  earth,  observing  that,  for  this  use,ii 
must  be  rich,  light,  and  perfectly  dry,  and  broken  pretty  small  by 
rubbing  it  between  the  hands  ;  the  depth  of  earth  on  the  bed  must 
be  about  five  or  six  inches,  making  the  surface  level  and  smooth. 

The  seed  may  either  be  sown  on  the  surface,  observing  to  sow 
each  sort  separate,  covering  them  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  or 
Fatherless,  with  light  earth  ;  or  you  may  diaw  some  shallow  drills 
with  your  finger,  from  the  back  to  the  front  of  the  bed,  sow  the 
seeds  therein,  and  cover  as  above  ;  or  you  may  sow  them  in  pots, 
and  plunge  these  into  the  earth  of  the  hot-bed.  But  if  you  intend 
sowing  in  pots,  and  that  you  have  the  convenience  of  tanner's  bark, 
lay  on  eight  or  nine  inches,  or  a  foot  deep  of  it  all  over  the  bed  in 
place  of  the  earth,  to  plunge  your  pols  therein  ;  in  which  case  two 
and  a  half  feet  deep  of  dung  will  be  sufficient. 

As  soon  as  the  plants  appear,  admit  fresh  air  to  them  every  day 
when  the  weather  is  any  way  mild ;  and  let  them  have,  now  and 
then,  gentle  sprinklings  of  water.  Mind  to  cover  the  glasses  every 
night,  and  in  bad  weather  with  mats ;  or  if  boards  are  first  laid  on, 
and  lla-n  covered  with  niatsj  they  will  afford  an  additional  protection. 
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But  in  raising  the  above  annuals,  if  it  is  i*equired  to  be  saving  of 
hot  (lung  and  trouble,  and  that  there  are  cucumber  or  melon  hot- 
beds at  work,  you  may  sow  them  in  pots,  and  place  them  in  these 
beds  to  raise  the  plants  ;  which,  may  afterwards  be  transplanted  or 
pricked  into  other  pots  in  the  same,  or  into  a  nursery  hot-bed,  to 

forward  them  to  a  proper  size For  the  further  management  of 

these  plants,  see  March  and  April. 

Sowing  Ten^week  Stock  and  Mignonette, 

The  ten-week  stock  is  a  beautiful  annual ;  none  makes  a  more 
agreeable  appearance  in  pots,  and  in  the  borders,  &c.  and  it  con- 
tinues a  long  time  in  blow.  The  mignonette  imparts  a  sweet  and 
agreeable  odour,  for  which  purpose  it  is  extremely  worthy  of  cul- 
tivation. 

When  these  plants  are  wanted  in  early  perfection,  the  seeds  of 
cither,  may  be  sown  towards  the  end  of  this  montli,  in  a  slight  hot- 
bed, or  in  a  very  warm  boi*der,  to  be  covered  with  a  frame  and 
glasses ;  but  by  sowing  the  seed  in  the  former,  it  will  bring  the 
plants  on  much  sooner,  though  in  the  latter  they  will  be  tolerable 
early,  and  being  raised  in  a  more  hardy  manner,  may  be  planted 
out  into  the  borders  wixh  better  success  ;  yet,  when  they  are  wanted 
for  an  early  blow  in  pots,  the  hot-bed  is  pi'eferable. 

Sow  the  seeds  either  in  pots,  or  on  the  surface  of  the  bed,  cover- 
ing them  with  light  dry  earth  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  deep 
or  a  little  better,  and  give  them  gentle  occasional  waterings  and  the 
necessary  protection  from  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather,  and 
plenty  of  air  at  proper  opportunities.  Towards  the  latter  end  of 
April,  these  may  be  planted  into  the  open  borders,  or  Avherever 
they  are  destined  to  remain,  with  good  success.  The  mignonette 
being  very  impatient  of  transplanting,  ought  to  be  taken  up,  with 
as  much  earth  as  possible  round  the  roots,  and  so  transplanted  with 
particular  care. 

But  if  your  plants  stand  thick  in  the  seed-bed,  some  of  them,  when 
tliey  have  been  up  about  three  or  four  weeks,  or  when  about  an  inch 
high,  may  be  pricked  out,  either  into  a  slight  hot-bed,  which  will 
forward  them  considerably,  and  some  into  small  pots  to  be  placed 
therein,  three  plants  in  each  ;  others  may  be  planted  on  a  warm  bor- 
der, three  inches  asunder,  and  covered  with  hand  glasses ;  after  they 
have  stood  a  month,  all  those  not  potted  should  be  planted  where 
they  are  to  remain. 

StockgUly-Jlowert  and  JVall-Jlowers, 

The  choice  double  and  other  stockgilly-flowers  andwall-fiowers, 
which  you  have  in  pots,  and  under  the  protection  of  any  kind  of  co- 
vering, should  never  be  exposed  to  a  strong  sun,  whilst  in  a  frozen 
state ;  they  will  stand  the  winter  with  very  little  protection  from 
frost,  but  must  be  carefully  guarded  against  the  sun's  influ- 
ence at  such  times. 
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Forcing  early  Flovters, 

Where  early  flowers  are  required,  either  for  ornament  or  for 
sale,  you  must  prepare  for  this  business  in  October^  and  then  plant, 
in  suitable  sized  pots,  the  various  kinds  that  you  intend  to  force  ; 
such  as  carnations,  pinks,  sweet-williams,  double  daisies,  and  other 
fibrous  rooted  plants.  The  earliest  kinds  of  hyacintlis,  van-thol  and 
otlier  early  ulips,  anemones,  ranunculus's,  jonquils,  narcissus's  of 
sorts,  dwarf  Persian  iris's,  crocus's  in  different  varieties,  and  many 
other  kinds  of  early  flowering  bulbs,  having  been  protected  in  a 
suitable  manner,  as  heretofore  directed ;  you  may,  about  the  begm- 
ning  of  this  month,  plant  these  pols,  or  such  of  them  as  you  wish 
to  force  for  tlie  earliest  bloom,  m  any  forcing  department  now  at 
work,  such  as  hot-houses,  forcing-houses  of  any  kind,  hot-beds, 
&c.  By  plunging  the  pots  into  the  bark-pits  or  hot-beds,  you  will 
have  them  to  flower  the  sooner.  As  the  hyacinths,  carnations  and 
pinks  advance,  tie  their  flower  stems  to  neat  sticks,  or  to  pieces  of 
painted  wire  stuck  into  the  pots  for  that  purpose. 

You  may  likewise  force  pots  of  roses,  honey -suckles,  jasmins, 
double  flowering  almonds,  thorns,  cherries  and  peaches,  and  also 
any  other  early  floweiing  and  desirable  plants,  by  the  same  means. 
Either  of  the  preceding  kinds  may  be  forced,  in  board  forcing- 
frames,  with  the  assistance  of  hot  dung  applied  to  the  back  and 
ends  thereof ;  tliesc  being  constructed  of  strong  inch  and  half,  or 
two  inch  plank,  made  eighteen  inches  high  in  front,  and  five  or  six 
feet  high  in  the  back,  the  ends  in  propoition,  and  length  at  plea- 
sure. The  width  to  be  five  or  six  feet,  and  the  whole  covei^with 
sloping  glasses. 

Having  such  a  frame  in  readiness,  fill  tlie  inside  tliereof,  to  a 
level  with  the  front,  with  fresh  tanner's  bark,  into  which  to  plunge 
your  pots  ;  pr  if  you  have  not  the  convenience  of  bark,  sink  a  pit 
into  the  earth  about  eighteen  inches  deep,  which  fill  to  the  surface 
with  fresh  horse-dung ;  place  the  frame  thereon,  and  add  more 
dung  till  it  reaches  wiUiin  six  inches  of  the  upper  part  of  the  frame 
in  front ;  then  fill  the  remainder  to  that  level  with  good  dry  earth. 

In  either  case,  phmge  the  pots  to  their  rims  in  the  bark  or  earth, 
and  add  a  lining  of  good  horse-dung  to  the  back  and  ends  of  the 
frame,  to  its  entire  height,  which  will  pix>duce  a  strong  growing 
heat  in  the  inside,  sufficient  for  any  purpose  of  forcing  small  plants. 
The  glasses  being  placed  on  this  kind  of  frame,  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  elevation,  will  receive  the  rays  of  the  sun  in  a  more  direct 
manner,  than  if  not  elevated  so  much,  by  which  means  more  heat 
will  be  accumulated.  . 

Shelves  may  be  erected  in  this  kind  of  frame,  towards  the  back 
part,  if  the  plants  intended  to  be  forced  are  not  large,  and  the  lining 
can  be  renewed  as  often  as  necessary. 
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Dress  and  dig  the  Borders^  Beds,  is^c. 

When  the  weather  permits,  let  the  flower  beds  and  borders,  in 
general,  be  thoroughly  cleared  from  weeds,  and  from  every  kind 
of  litter  ;  for  neatness  in  those  parts  of  the  garden  is  agreedsle  at 
all  times,  but  more  particularly  at  this  season. 

Therefore,  let  the  surface  of  the  beds  and  borders  be  lightly  and 
carefully  loosened  with  a  hoe,  in  a  dry  day,  and  let  them  be  neatly 
raked ;  which  will  give  an  air  of  liveliness  to  the  surface,  and  the 
whole  will  appear  neat  and  very  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  well  worth 
the  labour. 

Likewise  if  any  borders,  beds,  &c.  were  not  dug  last  autumn  or 
winter,  it  should  now  be  done,  ready  for  the  reception  of  flower 
plants,  seeds,  &c.  and  that  the  whole  may  appear  fresh  and  neat. 

Prune  Flowering- Shrubs, 

Finish  pruning  the  hardy  deciduous  flowering  shrubs,  where 
wanted.  In  doing  this  work,  obsei^e  to  cut  out  all  dead  wood ;  and 
where  any  of  the  branches  are  too  long,  or  grow  straggling,  let 
them  be  shortened,  or  cut  off  close,  as  you  shall  see  necessary ;  and 
likewise,  where  the  branches  of  different  shrubs  interfere,  or  run 
into  each  other,  shorten  them,  so  that  each  may  stand  singly,  and 
clear  of  another ;  then  all  the  different  shrubs  will  show  themselves 
distinctly  and  to  the  best  advantage. 

When  the  shrubs  are  pruned,  let  the  cuttings  be  cleared  away, 
and  the  ground  be  neatly  dug  between,  and  about  all  the  plants, 
observing  to  take  off  all  suckers  arising  from  the  roots.  Nothing 
looks  better  in  a  shrubbery  than  to  see  the  ground  neat  and  fresh 
between  the  flowering  shrubs  and  ever-grc^ens,  Sec.  especially  in 
such  clumps  and  other  compartments  where  the  shrubs  stand 
distant. 

But  as  sometimes  particular  parts  of  a  shrubbery  are  on  some 
occasions  required  to  form  a  close  thicket,  in  that  case  very  little 
pruning,  or  digging,  &c.  is  wanted. 

Care  of  Grass  Walks  and  Lavms. 

Grass  walks  and  lawns  should  be  kept  extremely  clean ;  in  dry 
weather,  as  soon  as  the  greater  winter  frost  is  over,  roll  them  with 
a  heavy  roller,  to  settel  the  earth  which  the  frost  had  hoved  up. 

Gravel  Walks, 

Keep  the  gravel  walks  perfectly  clean  and  free  from  moss,  weeds* 
or  litter  of  any  kind;  let  them  be  well  rolled,  to  settle  them  after 
the  winter  frost,  which  will  give  them  a  fresh  and  neat  appearance, 
and  render  them  comfortable  for  walking  on. 
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SOUTHERN    STATES. 

This  is  a  very  proper  period  in  the  southern  states,  to  sow  annual, 
biennial  and  perennial  flower  seeds,  and  to  ti-ansplant  the  various 
kinds  of  fibroua  rootec'  herbaceous  flowerinj^-plants ;  to  plant  out 
into  the  borders  of  the  pleasure  gi-ounds,  all  kinds  of  deciduous 
trees,  flowering  and  omamcnul  shrubs ;  and  in  short,  to  perfoT-m 
all  the  other  works  directed  to  be  done  either  in  this  or  next  month, 
in  the  Plcamre  or  Flower-garden  compartments,  which  arc  suitable 
in  that  climate. 


THE  GREEN-HOUSE. 

PARTICULAR  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  Green-house 
plants  at  this  season,  in  order  to  give  them  occasional  vrateringsand 
fresh  air,  and  if  severe  frost  should  pre\'ail,  to  g^ve  the  necessary 
protection. 

In  mild  weather,  they  will  require  refreshments  of  water  now 
and  then,  and  admission  of  external  air,  whenever  it  oan  be  given 
with  safety :  though  all  should  enjoy  an  equal  benefit  of  the  latter, 
it  is  not  so  with  respect  to  the  former. 

Oranges,  lemons,  and  myrtles,  and  most  other  of  the  woody 
plants,  will  require  water  frequently ;  but  never  give  them  much  at 
a  time,  and  to  none  but  where  absolutely  necessary. 

The  herbaceous  kinds  will  also  rec[uire  occasional  supplies  of 
water,  but  less  frequent,  and  in  less  quantities  than  the  woody 
tribe. 

Let  the  succulent  kinds,  such  as  aloes,  sedums,  mesembrjranthe- 
mum's,  cactus's,  &c.  have  water  but  very  sparingly,  and  only  when 
the  earth  in  the  pots  is  very  dry. 

Examine  the  tubs  and  pots  separately,  to  see  which  want  water  ; 
let  none  be  given  but  where  necessary,  and  always  very  moderately : 
a  little  will  be  serviceable,  but  too  much  would  be  of  bad  conse- 
quence at  this  season. 

Air  should  be  admitted  to  the  plants  at  all  times  when  the  weather 
is  favourable,  for  that  is  a  necessary  article ;  they  cannot  thrive 
without  it,  nor  continue  in  a  healthful  lively  appearance.  Every 
day,  when  the  weather  is  mildy  let  some  of  the  windows  be  opened 
a  little  way,  for  the  admission  of  air,  and  take  care  that  they  are  shut 
again  in  due  time. 

But  be  very  particular  not  to  admit  sharp  or  cutting  windsy  or 
frosty  air  into  the  green-house  at  this  season  ;  to  avoid  which,  you 
must  never  be  absent  while  the  windows  are  less  or  more  open : 
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for  the  changes  of  weather  arc  so  sudden,  that  a  few  hours  inatten- 
tion nught  do  irreparable  injury  to  your  plants,  especially  to  the 
more  tender  kinds.  The  safest  method  now  of  admitting  air,  is 
by  sliding  down  the  upper  tier  of  your  front  windows,  less  or  more 
according  to  the  weather,  which  will  not  only  admit  the  fresh,  but 
discharge  uny  foul  air  which  has  been  generated  in  the  house. 

In  frosty  weather,  keep  your  lij^iits  all  close,  and  if  vei7  severe, 
defend  the  windows  at  nii^lils.  If  >  ou  have  roof-lights,  protect  tiicm 
as  directed  in  January,  page  79. 

Fires  may  also  occasionally  be  used,  and  indeed  are  indespensi- 
ble  at  times ;  bui  these  ought  never  be  resorted  to,  except  when 
absolutely  necessary,  either  to  keep  out  the  frost,  or  to  dispel 
damps  ;  and  even  then,  you  are  to  be  very  cautious,  not  to  ci*eate 
thereby  too  strong  a  heat  in  the  house,  never  above  40  or  46®  of 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer ;  for  this  would  cause  your  plants  to  push 
and  get  into  a  fresh  state  of  vegetation,  which  would  be  extremely 
injurious  to  them  during  any  of  the  winter  months. 

Another  thing  to  be  regarded,  is  to  keep  the  plants  of  all  kinds 
free  from  casual  decayed  shoots  and  leaves,  for  those  are  not  only 
hurtful  to  the  plants  while  in  the  house,  but  appear  very  unsightly ; 
therefore,  whenever  such  appear,  let  them  be  constantly  taken  off; 
keep  also  the  pots,  &c.  and  green-house  always  neatly  clean. 

The  latter  end  of  this,  or  any  time  next  month,  you  ought  to 
loosen  the  earth  in  the  top  of  the  pots  or  tubs  of  your  oranges, 
lemons,  and  other  plants  in  general,  and  take  out  about  and  inch 
deep  or  more,  adding  some  fresh  in  its  stead ;  this  will  prove  very 
beneficial  to  the  plants ;  and  whoever  will  bestow  that  little  dressing 
upon  them,  will  see  the  advantage  of  it  in  a  short  time. 

Your  pots  of  Cape  bulbs,  such  as  Ixia's,  Gladiolus's,  Lachenalia's, 
Morea's,  Watsonia's,  Lapeyrousia's,  Walchendorfia's,  Tri tenia's, 
Antholiza's,  Cyanella's,  and  Oxalis  versicolor.  Babiana's,  Mas- 
sonia's,  Geissorhiza'st  Mclanthiuin's,  and  Melasphxrula's,  &c.  which 
are  now  in  a  state  of  vegetation,  should  be  kept  all  towai*ds  the 
front  of  the  house,  and  as  near  the  glasses  as  possible ;  lest  they 
should  draw  up  weakly,  and  thereby  produce  but  indifferent  flowers. 

Hot'beda  for  raising  Green^house  Plants, 

Make  hot-beds  to  sow  tender  exotic  seeds  in,  observing  to  work 
the  dung  well,  turning  it  over  two  or  three  times  while  it  remains 
in  the  heap,  at  intervals  of  four  or  five  days  ;  make  the  beds  as  di- 
rected for  cucumbers,  page  4,  to  the  height  of  three  feet  six  inches ; 
put  on  your  frames,  and  lay  eight  or  ten  inclies  of  good  fresh  tan 
even  over  the  bed ;  if  that  cannot  be  conveniently  had,  lay  on  six 
inches  of  dry  earth  ;  when  the  bed  tomes  to  its  heat,  sow  your  seeds 
separately  in  pots,  and  plunge  them  into  the  tan,  or  earth ;  some  of 
these  will  not  vegetate  for  a  long  time,  and  otherS)  frequently  lie  in 
the  ground  a  whole  year.  When  the  heat  of  the  bed  is  on  the 
decline,  add  a  fresh  lining  of  hot  dung  as  directed  for  cucumber  and 
melon  beds.  Or  these  seeds  may  be  sowed  in  pots,  and  plunged 
into  the  bark-bed  in  the  Stove. 
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Plant  cuttings  of  Geranium's,  Fuschia's,  Myrtles,  Hydrangea's, 
and  other  Green-House  plants  in  small  pots,  one  or  more  in  each, 
and  plunge  them  into  a  hot-bed ;  they  will  now  freely  stiike  root 
and  be  fine  early  plants ;  these  when  they  begin  to  grow  must  have 
plenty  of  air  occasionally,  and  be  carefully  protected  at  night  and  in 
severe  weather. 


THE  HOT-HOUSE. 

AS  most  Hot-houses  are  frequently  infested  with  various  kinds 
of  insects,  which  do  very  considerable  injury  to  the  plants,  it  may  be 
of  some  importance  to  give  a  description  of  these,  and  also  the 
most  effectual  methods  of  destroying  them. 

Of  the  Sficcic8  of  lysEcrs  that  infest  the  PinE'Apple  Plants, 

1.  The  Brown  Turtle  Insect.  Coccus  hes/ieridumy  of  Linn. 
This  spceies  is  not  only  found  upon  the  pines,  and  most  other  plants 
which  grow  in  Hot-houses,  but  also  upon  many  plants  which  are 
in  Green-houses.  These  insects,  after  they  are  arrived  at  a  certain 
age,"  fix  themselves  immoveably  to  the  leaves  of  the  plant ;  but,  be- 
fore that  time,  though  they  generally  appear  motionless,  yet  on  a 
close  inspection,  in  a  very  warm  day,  many  of  them,  and  especially 
the  smaller  ones,  may  be  perceived  to  move  to  different  paits  of  the 
plant,  being  in  appearance  much  like  a  turtle  in  miniature. 

A  sweet  glutinous  matter  issues  from  these  insects ;  this  soon 
turns  mouldy,  and  in  time  becomes  quite  black,  which  causes  the 
plants  to  appear  very  unsightly.  But  as  these  insects  do  not,  in  any 
other  respect,  injure  the  pine  plants,  I  shall  pass  over  them,  and 
proceed  to  those  of  a  more  pernicious  natui*e. 

2.  The  White  Scalt  Insect.  This  insect,as  &raslcan  learn, 
has  hitherto  remained  undescribed ;  neither  Linnausj  Geoffrey^  or 
Schaffer^  seem  to  have  known  it. 

This  species  is  very  nearly  allied  to  the  former,  both  of  them 
being  Cocci^  and  of  the  oviparous  kind  :  it  seems  to  be  exactly  si- 
milar to  it  in  its  manner  of  bi*eeding,  the  process  of  which,  curious 
naturalists  have  observed  to  be  nearly  as  follows  :  The  eggs  which 
are  discharged  from  the  female,  are  pushed  forward  between  the 
skin,  of  the  belly  and  the  leaf  of  the  plant,  to  which  the  insect  ad- 
heres ;  in  consequence  of  this,  the  skin  of  the  belly  becomes  less 
distended,  which  enables  the  insect  to  afford  a  lai*ge  covering  to  the 
eggs  already  excluded.  When  the  eggs  are  all  discharged,  the 
skin  of  the  belly  retreats  close  to  the  back  of  the  parent  insect, 
which  then  appears  like  a  mere  scale.  If  the  insect  in  this  state  be 
raised  with  the  point  of  a  needle,  from  the  leaf,  a  number  of  egg» 
may  be  perceived  under  it,  of  a  pale  red  colour,  and  very  transpa-^ 
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rent,  not  unlike  the  roe  (or  egg^)  of  fishes  ;  but  ^th  this  difference, 
that  they  are  not  connected  by  a  membi*ane,  but  loosely  packed  to- 
gether. The  mother,  with  a  parent  care,  not  only  thus  broods  over 
her  eggs  till  they  are  hatched,  but  continues  to  protect  her  young 
for  a  considerable  time  after,  and  either  dies  during  the  time  she  is 
performing  this  last  office  for  them,  or  very  soon  after. 

The  males  of  both  the  above  species  are  much  less  than  the  fe* 
males,  and  appear  very  different  from  them  ;  the  latter,  except  just 
in  their  infant  state,  never  assuming  any  other  foiMn  than  that  of  a 
scale,  as  already  described ;  whereas  the  males  of  both  kinds,  in 
their  last  state,  become  flies ;  but  neither  of  them  can  probably  do 
any  injury  to  the  pine  plants  whilst  they  are  in  that  form  :  for  the 
flUi  of  none  of  the  Coccus  kind  have  been  found,  on  the  strictest 
examination  by  the  most  able  naturalists,  to  have  any  organ  by 
which  they  can  take  in  nourishment.  In  that  state,  therefore,  they 
can  probably  continue  but  a  short  time,  the  whole  business  of  their 
lives  being  then  destined  to  the  impregnation  of  the  females. 

I  have  hitherto  only  taken  particular  notice  of  the  round  scalef 
or  female  inset,  which  is  the  most  conspicuous,  being  far  larger  than 
the  male.  But  a  careful  observer  will  readily  perceive,  where 
these  scales  are  numerous,  another  set  of  smaller  ones  intermixed 
with  them,  which,  if  he  be  unacquainted  with  the  natural  history 
of  these  insects,  he  will  hardly  suspect  to  belong  to  the  same 
same  animal,  as  they  put  on  so  different  an  appearance.  They  are 
semitubular,  and  their  length  scarcely  exceeds  the  diameter  of 
one  of  the  small  round  scales,  and  their  breadth  is  not  more  than  a 
third  or  fourth  part  of  their  length.  These,  however,  contain  the 
males  in  one  of  their  last  stages,  under  which  they  assume  the  form 
of  nymfihsy  and  become  flies.  In  oixler  to  be  satisfied  of  this,  a  person 
need  only  break  open,  with  the  point  of  a  needle,  a  few  of  those 
scales,  when  they  are  arrived  at  maturity,  and  he  will  perceive  con- 
tained within  each  of  them,  a  very  beautiful,  but  small  fly,  with  all 
the  characters  of  the  flies  of  the  Coccus  kind. 

The  length  of  this  fly,  from  the  head  to  the  tail,  exclusive  of  the 
wings,  and  those  long  hairs  which  are  so  characteristic  of  the  flies 
of  this  kind,  is  about  the  thirtieth  part  of  an  inch  ;  and  the  length, 
including  the  wings  when  folded  one  over  the  other,  exclusive  of 
the  hairs  before  mentioned,  is  not  more  than  the  eighteenth  part  of 
of  an  inch. 

The  insects  of  this  last  mentioned  species  are  of  a  very  perni- 
cious nature.  When  the  pines  are  infested  with  them,  there  will 
be  much  trouble  and  great  expence  in  cleaning  them,  even  to  keep*^ 
the  insects  under ;  and  notwithstanding  the  greatest  care,  the  plants 
will  suffer  much,  and  in  time  grow  vei^  unsightly ;  their  leaves  will 
appear  yellow  and  sickly,  and  generally  a  great  number  of  yellow 
transparent  spots,  may  be  seen  all  over  them. 

On  the  least  neglect  in  destroying  them,  they  will  encrease  innu- 
merably, and  so  beset  the  lower  parts  of  the  leaves  next  the  stem  of 
the  plant  (where  they  are  most  numerous)  with  scales,  as  nearly  to 
touch  each  other.  And  as  they  pierce  that  part  of  the  leaf  im- 
mediately under  the  scale,  with  their  proboscis,  they  thereby  not  only 
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draw  out  the  nutricious  juices  themselyes,  but  also  destroy  the  tubes 
through  which  they  flow.  .  Xhe  upper  parts  of  the  leaves  being 
thus  deprived  of  their  nourishment,  consequently  die.  But  these 
insects  do  not  attack  the  roots,  as  has  been  frequently  asserted. 

3.  The  WHITE  mealy  crimson-tinged  Insect.  Thisinsect, 
as  well  as  the  former,  I  have  not  found  to  be  noticed  by  naturalists. 
This  species  also  has  all  the  characters  of  a  Cocciuj  but  in  all 
probability  belongs  to  another  genus.  For  whereas  the  two  former 
species  are  undoubtedly  oviparous,  this  seems  to  be  viviparous. 
It  is  most  probable  that  the  young  ones  remain  some  time  in  the 
mealy  down  of  the  mother  till  they  have  acquired  strength,  and 
are  arrived  at  such  a  degree  of  perfection,  as  to  enable  them  to 
support  themselves.. ..when  tliey  forsake  the  parent  insect,  and  dis- 
perse to  different  parts  of  the  plant. 

When  this  species  is  first  perceived  on  tlie  leaves  of  the  Pine,  it 
appears  to  be  nothing  more  than  small  particles  of  meal  or  powder, 
collected  together  ;  but  in  a  few  days  it  assumes  the  form  of  a  louse 
or  bug,  thickly  covered  with  a  fine  meal  or  down,  of  an  oval  form 
on  its  upper,  and  very  flat  on  its  under  side,  from  whence  proceed 
its  legs,  which  are  six  in  number.  These,  as  well  as  many  other 
particulate  in  the  above,  and  preceding  descriptions,  are  not  to  be 
distinguished  without  the  help  of  glasses. 

The  lust  described  species,  is  of  a  more  pernicious  nature  than 
tlie  former ;  it  attacks  every  part  of  the  plant,  from  the  top  of  its 
fruit,  even  to  the  most  extreme  parts  of  its  roots.  These  animals 
wedge  themselves  in  between  the  protuberances  of  the  fruit,  in  a 
most  surprising  manner,  so  as  not  to  be  got  out  without  difficulty, 
which  not  only  makes  the  fruit  appear  very  unsightly  when  it 
becomes  ripe,  but  by  rubbing  it  of  its  nutricious  juices,  is  the 
cause  also  of  its  wanting  flavour  and  being  ill  tasted. 

But  the  bad  effects  of  this  species  on  Uie  roou  of  the  plants,  are 
yet  of  a  far  worse  consequence ;  for  there,  even- at  the  bottom  of  the 
pots,  they  increase.,with  an  uncommon  degree  of  rapidity,  so  as  soon 
to  become  very  numerous,  and  in  the  end  to  destroy  the  principal 
roots  of  the  plants. 

There  have  been  various  methods  used  for  the  extirpation  of  these 
insects,  sUch  as  shifting  the  plants  and  washing  their  roots  ;  decoc- 
tions from  tobacco,  wormwood,  walnut  leaves,  henbane,  and  other 
herbs  of  a  bitter  or  poisonous  quality.  Some  have  added  to  the 
above,  snuff,  sulphur  and  pepper.  These  and  many  other  remedies 
have  been  tried  to  very  little  purpose ;  at  length  Mr.  Wm.  Sfieechly^ 
then  Gaixlener  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  England,  discovered  and 
recommended  in  his  excellent  treatise  on  the  culture  of  the  Pine- 
Applei  the  following  receipt,  which  he  asserts,  "  for  the  destruction 
of  these  insects,  had  never  failed  him ;  its  ef&cacy  being  conformed 
by  nine  years  experience.'* 

THE  RECEIPT, 

Take  one  pound  of  Quickmlver  ;  put  it  into  a  glazed  veaaelj  and 
flour  ufion  it  one  gallon  of  boiUng  water^  vfhich  let  atand  till  it  becomes 
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cold  :  then  /tour  off  the  nmterfor  uae,  Refieat  this  on  the  same  gtack- 
silver  (for  it  xtnil  retain  its  /lovfcrsj  till  a  sufficient  number  of  gallons 
are  Jirovided  toJiU  a  vessel  intended  for  the  fiurfiose.  One  in  the  form 
of  a  trough^  that  will  hold  eight  or  ten  gallons^  is  the  most  convenienty 
esJieciaUy  for  the  large^sized  fUants. 

Then  to  every  gallon  of  tins  mercurial  tvatcr  add  six  ounces  qf  soft 
green  soafi^  dissolved  in  a  fiortion  of  the  firefiarcd  water »  Let  the 
mixture  stand  till  it  becomes  mUk-warm^  winch  is  the  degree  (f  warmth 
it  must  be  kejit  to  during  the  time  of  di/i/ung. 

Before  I  proceed  to  the  method  of  applying  the  above  mixture 
to  the  plants,  I  cannot  avoid  calling  in  question,  any  virtue  that 
may  be  attributed  to  a  mercurial  efficacy  therein ;  first,  as  it  is  the 
opinion  of  the  most  experienced  Chemists,  that  crude  mercury  is 
not  soluble,  in  any  degree,  in  pure  water,  whether  poured  on,  in  a 
cold  or  boiling  state ;  secondly,  that  if  it  contained  any  acid  when 
put  on,  which  might  decompose  a  part  of  the  mercury,  the  adding 
thereto  of  soap,  would  by  virtue  of  its  alkali ;  neutralize  the  acid, 
and  thereby  disengage  and  precipitate  the  mercury:  therefore, 
it  is  at  least  very  questionable,  whether  its  efficacy  is  not  exclusively 
attributable  to  the  alkali  of  the  soap. 

If  in  place  of  the  quicksilver  or  crude  mercury,  above  recom* 
mended,  you  were  to  substitute  corrosive  sublimate,  in  the  following, 
or  even  in  a  greater  proportion ;  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  effectually 
answering  the  end,  without  doing  the  shadowof  injury  to  the  plants. 

Dissolve  half  an  ounce  of  corrosive  subUnuitCy  in  a  /tint  qf  gin  or 
other  s/iirity  when  dissolved^  incorporate  therewith  four  gallons  of 
soft  watery  and  it  will  be  ready  for  use. 

The  soft  soap  may  be  added  thereto,  in  the  proportion  above  men- 
tioned, but  its  alkali  acting  on  the  acid  of  the  sublimate,  will  convert 
it  into  a  mild  muriate  of  mercury,  and  consequently  render  il  much 
less  active  than  before. 

Previously  let  it  be  observed,  that  this  dressing  cannot  be  effect- 
ually  applied  with  propriety  to  fruiting  pines,  either  after  they  have 
started  their  fruit,  or  for  two  months  before  it,  as  disturbing  their 
roots  at  that  time  would  prevent  their  fruit  growing  to  the  full  size ; 
however,  succession  plants  may  be  dressed  at  any  period,  but  in  the 
month  of  October  that  work  can  be  done  with  the  greatest  success ; 
and  fruiting  plants,  if  infested,  may  at  any  time  be  washed  wiith  the 
solution,  which  will  destroy  such  insects  as  affect  them  above 
ground. 

Before  the  plants  are  taken  out  of  their  pots,  I  would  advise 
the  brushing  off  a  few  of  the  scaly  iesects  (as  in  a  common  dress- 
ing) especially  towards  the  bottom  of  the  leaves,  where  they  will 
sometimes  be  so  numerous  as  in  appearance  to  lie  one  upon  ano« 
ther,  in  which  case  the  mixture  might  be  prevented  from  penetrat- 
ing to  the  bottom  insects.  I  do  not  know  that  this  business  of  brush- 
ing is  absolutely  necessary  ;  but  as  the  whole  operation  in  a  large 
Hot-house  may  be  performed  in  one  day,  the  labour  of  a  person  or 
two  extraordinary,  for  this  purpose,  can  amount  to  but  a  very  incon- 
iliderable  expence. 
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The  leaves  of  the  large-sized  plants  should  then  be  tied  toge- 
ther ;  they  will  be  more  manageable  in  this  form  than  with  their 
leaves  loose,  and  less  liable  to  be  damaged.  The  plants  should 
then  be  taken  out  of  the  pots,  and  divested  of  their  long  loose  roots, 
as  also  a  few  of  the  decayed  leaves  at  tlie  bottom,  and  the  rest  wash- 
ed clean. 

The  last  species  of  insects  (by  gardeners  most  generally  called 
Pine-Bug)  will  sometimes  conceal  themselves  in  holes  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  stems  of  the  plants,  especially  in  large  ones  ;  and  as  the 
mixture  might  be  prevented  from  penetrating  into  those  holes,  by 
the  air  contained  in  them,  care  siiould  be  taken  to  examine  that  part 
with  great  circumspection. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  in  this  place  to  obser\'e,  that  the  earth  which 
comes  out  of  the  pine  pots,  together  with  the  leaves  and  roots  taken 
from  off  the  plants,  should  be  removed  to  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  Hot-house.  Also,  that  the  pots,  out  of  which  the  pine 
plants  were  taken,  should  not  be  used  again  for  that  purpose,  with- 
out first  being  put  into  boiling  water. 

The  pine  plants  being  now  ready,  let  them  be  put  either  into  the 
mixture,  or  the  corrosive  solution,  in  which  they  should  remain, 
with  every  part  covered,  for  the  space  of  six  minutes  ;  then  take 
them  out,  first  letting  the  tops  decline  for  the  mixture  to  drain 
out  of  their  centres.  The  vessel  should  be  immediately  filled 
with  fi'esh  plants,  and  those  taken  out  set  to  dry  with  their  roots 
downwards ;  for  by  placing  them  in  that  position  the  solution.  Sec.  will 
descend,  and  penetrate  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  leaves  in  the 
centre  of  the  plant,  whereby  the  insects  which  ard  concealed  there, 
will  be  totally  destroyed.  The  mixture  will  change  the  plants 
to  a  sad  green  colour,  which  will  give  them  the  appearance  of 
being  spoiled ;  but,  as  they  become  dry,  they  will  in  a  great  measui*e 
resume  their  proper  hue. 

During  the  operation  it  will  be  necessary  to  add  a  supply  of  hot 
mixture,  in  order  to  keep  the  whole  to  a  proper  degree  of  warmthi 
as  also  to  make  up  the  deficiency  which  must  naturally  happen. 

It  will  be  proper  to  do  this  uork  in  a  fine  day,  and  as  soon  in 
the  forenoon  as  convenient,  that  the  plants  may  have  time  to  dry, 
which  they  will  do  in  a  few  hours,  and  then  they  must  undergo  the 
same  operation  a  second  time. 

The  process  of  the  second  operation  being  axactly  the  same  as  the 
first,  a  repetition  thereof  is  unnecessary. 

After  tlie  second  dipping,  a  spunge  should  be  used  to  remove 
any  unsightly  matter  on  the  leaves  of  the  plants.  They  should  then 
be  set  to  dry  with  their  tops  downward s^  that  the  mixture  may  drain 
from  every  part ;  for  it  is  necessary  that  every  part  of  the  plant 
should  be  ciuite  dry  before  it  is  planted. 

During  the  performance  of  the  above  operations,  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  labourers  should  be  employed  in  getting  the  Hot-house 
ready  for  the  reception  of  the  plants,  (as  changing  the  tan,  and  clean- 
ing every  part  of  the  Hot-house ;  and  if  the  inside  of  the  roof  were 
painted  at  the  same  time  it  would  be  better.  Also,  it  might  be  ser- 
viceable, if  a  small  fire  was  made  in  the  pine  pit  with  charcoal  and 
sulphur,  and  the  house  shut  up  an  hour  or  two  to  keep  ii>  tlie  steam. 
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But  in  case  there  are  vines,  or  other  plants,  growing  in  the  Hot- 
house, this  last  operation  must  be  omitted. 

If  the  above  work  cannot  be  clone  in  one  and  the  same  day,  the 
pine  plants  may  with  great  safety  be  set  in  a  dry  airy  place  for  a  day 
or  two,  provided  they  are  not  put  into>heaps,  which  would  greatly 
damage  them  in  a  short  time. 

The  mould  intended  for  the  pine  plants  at  the  first  potting,  should 
be  light  and  fine:  And  I  would  rccomm -nd  that  the  pots  be  small 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  plants,  that  each  plant  may  be  what 
Gardeners  term  underpotted;  tliey  will  strike  root  both  sooner 
and  better  than  if  put  into  larger  pots,  and  at  their  next  shifting 
they  will  go  into  proper-sized  pots,  with  their  balls  and  ixx)t8 
entire. 

After  the  pine  plants  are  replaced  in  the  Hot-house,  it  will  be 
proper  to  shade  the  glasses  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  whenever  the 
weather  is  warm  and  clear.  The  house  should  be  constantly  kept 
to  a  great  degree  of  heat,  which  will  be  the  means  of  making  the 
plants  strike  sooner  and  stronger ;  it  being  evident  that  they  cannot 
draw  themselves  weak  while  in  an  inactive  state :  However,  as  soon 
as  the  plants  are  perceived  to  grow,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  them 
by  degrees  a  greater  quantity  of  air. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  roots  of  the  plants  from 
being  injured  by  an  ovcr-hcat  of  the  tan,  which  may  be  done  by 
raising  the  pots,  in  case  the  tan  should  heat  violently. 

Other  Inaecl9  found  in  Hot'liouses^  with  the  methods  of  destroying^ 

them. 

Besides  the  different  species  of  insects,  which  are  found  so  perni- 
cious to  the  Pine-apple  plants,  there  are  other  kinds  that  infest  most 
stoves,  which  frequently  prove  very  troublesome;  and  although 
they  are  not  injurious  to  the  Pine-apple,  are  yet  very  prejudicial  to 
most  other  plants  kept  there,  either  for  use  or  ornament. 

1.  The  Aphis.  This  insect  is  of  the  order  Hemipteba.  Charac- 
ters, Rostrum  bent  inwards.  Antennae,  setaceous  and  longer  than 
the  thorax.  Wings,  four  on  the  males ;  females  none.  Feet  six. 
They  have  generally  two  little  horns  or  hairs,  placed  on  the  hinder 
part  of  their  abdomen. 

Roses,  and  various  other  plants,  are  very  subject  to  be  overrun 
with  these  insects,  and  if  no  means  are  used  to  extirpate  them,  they 
will  in  a  short  time,  take  such  entire  possession  of  the  plants,  that 
every  part  of  the  young  wood  will  appear  to  be  covered  with  them. 
They  are  commonly  called  lice.  Many  kinds  of  flowers  and  exotic 
plants  which  are  kept  in  stoves,  are  very  subject  to  be  annoyed  with 
them. 

These  are  easily  destroyed  three  ways.  1.  By  fumigating  the 
house  with  tobacco.  2.  By  dusting  the  infected  plants  with  fine 
snuff  oi  tobacco  dust.     3.  By  a  decoction  or  infusion  of  tobacco. 

3.  The  Acarus,  commonly  called  the  Red  S/iider,  This  is  of 
the  order  Aptsra.     Characters,    Eyes  placed  on  the  sides  of  the 
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head,  remote  from  one  another.  Mouth  or  proboscis,  foimed  by  a 
small  pointed  rosti*um  inclosed  in  a  sheath.  Antennx,  shorter  than 
the  proboscis.     Feet  eight.     They  are  oviparous. 

This  is  a  pest  to  almost  every  kind  of  plant ;  for  this  insect  is  not 
only  pernicious  to  most  plains  kept  under  glass,  but  also  to  many 
growing  in  the  open  air. 

In  hot  dry  weather,  the  increase  of  these  insects  is  exceedingly 
rapid,  and  when  they  become  numerous,  they,  by  various  mear.s, 
commit  great  havock  on  plants ;  for  this  insect,  with  its  proboscis,  per* 
petually  wounds  the  fine  or  capillary  vessels  of  plants,  and  extracts 
their  nutiicious  juices.  It  also  works  a  web  about  the  leaves,  and 
over  the  tender  buds  and  tops  of  the  plants,  in  such  a  manner  as 
nearly  to  suffocate  them,  and  prevent  f heir  vegetation. 

This  insect  does  not  seem  to  be  affected  by  fumigation  made  with 
sny  ingredients  hitherto  discovered ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  ap- 
terous insects,  or  those  without  wings,  are  not  so  much  affected  by 
fumigation  as  the  winged  tribe. 

However,  the  mixtures  recommended  for  destroying  the  insects 
on  the  Pine -apple,  will  have  the  same  effect  on  this.  Plants  greatly 
infested,  and  growing  in  pots,  when  their  tops  are  not  very  large, 
may  with  great  facility  be  dipped  in  a  convenient  vessel  filled  with 
those  mixtures  :  the  top  of  the  plant  need  only  remain  a  short  time 
therein,  and  it  should  then  be  placed  in  a  shady  place,  to  prevent  its 
drying  too  rapidly. 

These  insects  very  frequently  reside  on  the  under  side  of  the 
leaves,  and,  when  very  numerous,  they  work  so  thick  a  vfeb  there- 
on, that,  it  somtimcs  prevents  the  mixture  from  entering  into  cer- 
tain hollow  parts  of  the  leaves,  by  which  means  a  few  escape 
tmhurt,  in  which  case  it  will  be  proper  for  the  plants  to  undergo 
the  same  operation  the  succeeding  afternoon,  which  will  most 
assuredly  destroy  all  that  escaped  before. 

Large  or  climbing  plants,  when  their  leaves  are  large,  as  for 
instance  the  vine^  must  be  dressed  with  the  mixture  by  means  of  a 
9/iungc :  this  has  the  appearance  of  a  tedious  operation ;  but  in  a 
dark  day  when  the  house  is  not  very  warm,  a  person  will  make 
considerable  progress  therein,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours. 

The  keeping  of  the  house  in  a  moist  state,  by  watering  the  walks 
and  flues  late  in  an  evening,  and  the  frequent  sprinkling  of  the  plants 
with  water,  contributes  to  retard  the  progress  of  these  insects, 
which  are  very  impatient  of  much  moisture.  This  reduces  them 
to  a  temporary  state  of  inaction  but  will  not  destroy  them. 

3.  The  Thrips.  Order  Hemiptera.  Characters.  Rostrum, 
umall  and  obscure.  Antennae,  as  long'^as  the  thorax.  Body  slender, 
of  an  equal  thickness  in  its  whole  length.  Abdomen  reflexible, 
being  generally  bent  upwards.  Wings  four,  incumbent  on  the 
back  of  the  insect,  narrow  in  proportion  to  their  length,  and  cross 
one  another  at  some  distance  from  their  base.  Feet  six,  the  tarsus 
of  each  foot  having  only  two  articulations. 

This  is  also  a  very  pernicious  species  of  ihsect,  and  is  very  com- 
mon in  Hot-houses,  as  well  as  upon  plants  in  the  open  air ;  it  is  very 
minute,  so  much  so  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible,  generally  conceal* 
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ing  itself  along  the  veins  of  the  leaves^  from  whence  it  skips  with 
great  agility  on  being  touched.  It  is  a  great  enemy  to  the  Vine 
while  the  leaves  are  young  and  tender,  whether  they  grow  in  the 
open  air  or  under  glass.  The  Cape  jasmine,  as  well  as  many  other 
plants,  often  fall  a  prey  to  these  minute  insects. 

These  may  be  destroyed  by  the  same  methods  as  the  Afitda. 

4.  The  Oniscus,  or  fVood-louse,  This  belongs  to  the  order  Ap» 
TERA.  Character8,..,Antennxy  setaceous  and  bent-mouth,  furnished 
with  two  palpi.  Head,  intimately  joined  with  the  thorax.  Body, 
oval-form,  composed  of  several  crustaceous  plates.  Feet  fourteen. 
They  change  their  skin  like  many  other  apterous  insects. 

These  are  very  common  in  the  bark-pits,  as  well  as  in  woods^ 
houses,  gardens,  &c.  but  are  seldom  destructive,  except  to  young 
seedling  plants,  on  their  first  appearance  above  ground.  ThiSf 
however,  may  be  prevented  by  dusting  the  plants,  whilst  in  that 
state,  with  fine  snuff  or  tobacco  dust. 

5.  The  Formica,  or  Ant,  This  insect  is  so  universally  known 
as  to  render  a  description  unnecessary. 

These  are  often  exceedingly  numerous  in  Hot-houses,  and  espe- 
cially where  the  Afihides  and  Coccus  hesfieridutn  abound  ;  for  there 
is  a  sweet  glutinous  matter  which  issues  from  these  insects  (being 
either  their  excrements,  or  produced  by  them  from  some  other  cause) 
that  seems  to  be  the  principal  inciment  that  draws  the  ant  thither. 

The  ant  may  be  destroyed  with  great  facility  by  setting  pots  con- 
taining honey  and  water,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  practised  for 
catching  wasps,  &c. 

6.  The  Coccus  hesperidum,  or  Brown  Turtle  Iruecty  already 
described,  is  not  an  enemy  only  to  the  Pine-apple  plant,  but  also  to 
many  others  both  in  the  Hot-house  and  Green-house  ;  therefore,  I 
am  induced  to  take  notice  of  it  again. 

This  insect  may  be  destroyed,  whilst  young,  by  fumigation: 
therefore,  where  that  operation  is  frequent,  they  are  rarely  to  be  mel 
with. 

Of  Fumigating  the  House. 

The  house  may  be  fumigated  either  by  means  of  bellows  invented 
for  that  purpose,  or  by  that  of  a  smoaking-pot.  The  most  eligible 
seasons  for  this  business,  are  the  spring  and  autumn,  when,  if  ne- 
cessity requires,  it  should  be  repeated  every  eight  or  ten  days,  till 
the  proper  effect  is  produced.  But  it  may  be  done  at  any  period, 
except  when  there  are  ripe  fruit  in  the  house,  as  then  it  would  give 
them  a  smoke y  flavour. 

Fumigation  is  best  performed  late  in  an  afteraoon  or  evening, 
and  proves  most  efficacious  when  the  weather  is  moist  and  calm  ; 
for  the  smoke  is  retained  much  longer  in  the  house  when  the  air  is 
still,  and  the  cavities  of  the  roof,  particularly  those  between  the 
squares  of  glass,  filled  with  moisture. 

The  Afihides  may  be  destroyed  with  a  gentle  fumimagation ;  but 
the  Thrifis  and  Coccos  hesfieridum  require  a  smoke  so  strong,  Ihat  a 
person  cannot  distinguish  an  object  farther  than  at  the  distance  of 
live  feet 
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When  a  Hot-house  is  greatly  infested^  either  with  the  Afihidei  or 
IhrifiB^  the  fumigations  should  be  repeated  every  third  or  fourtli 
night,  for  three  or  four  times  successively.  The  reason  and  neces- 
sity of  these  repetitions  proceed  from  a  probability  that  the  smoke 
caqnot  uflect  the  insect  in  the  egg)  and  perhaps  it  may  not  have 
sunicient  power  over  them  in  other  of  their  states;  therefore  a 
fresh  brood  may  naturally  be  expected  in  a  few  days. 

Care  of  the  Pines, 

Many  of  the  Pine  plants  will  now  appear  set  for  fruiting,  which 
may  be  distinguished  by  the  short  leaves  in  their  centres ;  from 
that  time  they  should  be  moderately  watered,  and  the  house  kept 
pretty  warm  ;  for  when  plants  are  kept  cold  at  the  time  of  forming 
their  fruit,  it  generally  causes  many  of  them  to  be  crooked^ 
imperfect,  and  mis-shapen.  Therefore,  under  such  circumstances, 
never  let  the  heat  fall  lower  than  55®  of  Fahrenheit,  nor  rise  higher 
by  Jire-heat^  than  62®  :  a  little  air  should,  however,  be  admitted, 
whenever  the  weather  permits,  and  especially,  on  sunny  warm  days, 
when  the  heat  rises  to  above  seventy  degrees.  But  in  no  case,  nor 
under  any  circumstances,  let  the  heatof  tlie  house  fall  below  52®,  if 
possible. 

As  some  persons  may  be  furnished  with  Reaumur*8y  and  not  with 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  it  may  be  of  use  to  give  a  comparative 
table  of  their  scales,  as  well  as  the  rules  by  which  one  can  be  con- 
verted into  the  other;  observing,  that  32<>  of  the  latter,  being  the 
freezing  point,  is  equal  to  0  (or  zero)  of  the  former. 


Re&umur's 

Falirenheil's 

Reaumur's 

Fahrenheit's 

Degrees  16 

68 

Degrees  33 

106,2 

15 

65,8 

32 

104 

14 

63,5 

SI 

101,7 

13 

61,2 

30 

99,5 

12 

59 

29 

97,2 

11 

56,8 

28 

95 

10 

51,8 

27 

92,7 

9 

52,5 

26 

90,5 

8 

50 

25 

88,2 

7 

47,7 

24 

86 

6 

45,5 

23 

83,8 

5 

43,3 

22 

81,5 

4 

41 

21 

79,2 

S 

38,6 

20 

77 

2 

36,5 

19 

74,7 

1 

34,2 

18 

72,5 

0 

32 

i7 

70,5 

To  convert  the  degrees  of  Reaumur  into  those  of  Fahrenheit. 
Multiply  the  degrees  of  Reaumur  by  9,  and  divide  the  pix)duct  by  4  ; 
to  the  quotient  add  ^"^^  and  the  amount  will  be  those  of  Fahrenheit. 
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To  convert  the  degrees  of  Fahrenheit  into  those  of  Reaumur. 
Subtract  33  from  the  degrees  of  Fahrenheit ;  multiply  the  remain- 
der by  4  ;  divide  the  product  by  9,  and  the  quotient  will  be  those  of 
Reaumur. 

Your  fires  must  be  continued  every  evening  and  night,  being 
careful  in  very  severe  weather  to  keep  them  burning  and  suffi-* 
ciently  supplied  with  fuel,  till  so  late  a  period  as  there  can  be  no 
danger  of  the  house  becoming  cold  before  morning.  Indeed,  unless 
your  house  is  well  constructed,  there  may  be  some  severe  weather 
in  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  keep  up  the  firos  all  night* 
There  have  been  instances  of  careless  persons  entrusted  with  this 
work,  who,  in  order  to  get  to  bed  at  an  early  hour,  or  to  some  idle 
frolic,  have  put  down  large  and  violent  fires,  which  never  &il  to 
do  injury  to  the  plants,  and  sometimes  to  burst  the  flues :  this  prac- 
tice is  to  be  carehiUy  avoided,  as  a  moderate  and  steady  heat  is  what 
always  will  insure  the  best  success. 

The  fires  are  to  be  renewed  very  early  in  the  morning,  and  con- 
tinued until  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  sufRcient  to  promote  a  comforting 
warmth  in  the  house  ;  and  in  very  cold  and  dark  weather,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  keep  them  burning  all  day. 

It  is  very  advisable,  and  indeed  indispensable,  for  the  health  of  the 
plants,  to  sprinkle  the  flues  and  floor  occasionally  with  water,  in  or« 
der  to  restore  the  parched  air  of  the  house  to  its  atmospheric  qua- 
lity :  this  will  not  only  render  great  service  to  the  plants,  but  tend  to 
weaken  the  power  of  destructive  insects  ;  for  these  do  not  like  a 
moist  air,  manifested  by  their  greater  increase  in  dry  stoves,  than 
in  others. 

A  proper  degree  of  heat  must  now  be  preserved  in  the  bark-bed) 
for  nothing  can  contribute  so  much  to  the  free  growth  of  the  young 
fruit,  as  a  brisk  bottom-heat :  if  die  roots  have  not  this  advantage^ 
it  is  impossible  to  make  the  fruit  swell  to  any  tolerable  size. 

Therefore,  where  the  bark-bed  was  not  stitTed  up  the  former 
month,  to  renew  the  fermentation,  and  revive  the  declined  heat,  it 
should  now  be  done ;  for  the  heat  will  consequently  now  begin  to  be 
very  fiunt,  and  by  stirring  up  the  bark  almost  to  the  bottom,  it  will 
bring  on  a  fresh  fermentation  therein ;  by  which  means,  the  bed 
will  agun  recover  a  lively  growing  heat,  the  good  efiect  of  which, 
will  soon  appear  both  in  the  plants  and  fruit,  pi*ovided  it  be  done  in 
due  time ;  but  if  the  heat  is  greatly  decreased,  and  the  bark  decayed, 
you  may  augment  it  at  the  same  time  with  about  one  third  or  fourth 
part  of  new  tan,  otherwise  defer  it  till  next  month,  which  see. 

However,  where  the  work  of  forking  up  the  bark-bed  appears 
necessary  at  this  time,  agreeable  to  the  observations  above  mentioned, 
it  should,  if  possible,  be  done  in  the  flrst  week  in  the  month ;  for 
if  it  is  delayed  much  longer,  the  plants  and  fruit  will  certainly,  for 
want  of  a  due  proportion  of  heat,  be  much  checked  in  their  growth. 
Observe,  in  the  first  place,  to  take  all  the  pots  out  of  the  bed;  then 
begin  at  one  end,  and  open  a  kind  of  trench,  by  taking  out  some  of 
the  tratrk  and  carrying  it  to  the  other ;  this  done,  begin  at  said 
trench,  and  with  a  fork,  dig  and  work  up  the  bark,  quite  to  the  bot- 
tom, taking  care  to  break  the  cakes  or  lumps  ;*mix  all  the  parts  well 
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together,  and  fill  up  at  last,  with  that  taken  out  of  the  fint  opening. 
Having  finished,  let  the  top  be  made  level,  and  immediately  plunge 
the  pots  again  to  their  rims  as  before.  This  work  is  so  very  neces- 
sary, that  it  should  not  on  any  consideration  be  omitted  at  the  time 
above  mentioned ;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  bark  has  much  declined  in 
it  its  heat. 

The  bed  being  thus  treated,  it  will  soon  renew  its  heat,  and 
retain  the  same  well  for  six  weeks,  or  thereabouts. 

At  the  expiration  of  that  period,  or  some  time  in  March  or  begin- 
ning of  April,  the  bark  will  i*equire  to  be  stirred  up  again,  and 
refreshed  with  about  one  third,  or  at  least  one  fourth  part  of  new 
tan ;  after  this  it  will  retain  a  proper  degree  of  heat,  till  tlie  fruit 
are  ripe.. ..See  March  and  A/iriL 

The  bark-bed  wherein  the  succession  pine-plants  are  plunged, 
should  also  be  examined  now  with  good  attention  ;  and  if  the  heat 
is  found  to  be  much  decreased,  the  bed  should  be  treated  in  the 
manner  above  directed. 

Watering  the  Pines* 

The  fruiting  pine-apple  plants  should  now  have  moderate  refresh- 
ments of  water,  provided  there  be  a  good  heat  in  the  bark-bed :  and 
when  there  is  a  proper  degree  of  that  and  moderate  moisture 
together,  it  will  make  the  young  fruit  swell  very  fast. 

But  in  watering  these  plants,  be  careful  to  give  it  moderately  at 
each  time.  The  rule  is  this :  let  the  earth,  in  the  pots  which  contain 
the  plants,  be  kept  just  a  little  moist  in  a  middling  degree ;  and  if 
this  is  observed,  the  plants  and  fruit  will  tlirive. 

The  succession  pine* plants,  that  is,  tliose  which  are  to  fruit  next 
year,  must  also  be  refreshed  now  and  then  with  water;  in  watering 
these,  let  the  same  rule  be  observed  as  just  mentioned  above. 

Remember  also  to  give  water  at  times  to  the  younger  succession 
Pines,  consisting  of  the  last  year's  crowns  and  suckers. 

In  watering  tlie  Pine  plants  in  general,  you  should  still  be  cau- 
tious to  let  none  of  it,  or  but  as  little  as  possible,  fall  into  the  centre 
of  the  plants,  where,  being  apt  to  lodge,  it  would  prove.detrimentalt 
in  some  degree,  to  these  exotics,  at  tliis  season. 

0/  the  various  kinds  of  Plants  in  the  Hot-house, 

In  some  hot-houses,  there  arc  kept  many  other  sorts  of  curioos 
exotics,  besides  the  Pines,  both  of  the  succulent  and  woody  kinds, 
&c..  and  as  they  are  all  tender,  being  from  the  hottest  parts  of  the 
world,  the  same  degrees  of  heat,  as  recommended  for  the  pine,  will, 
generally  speaking,  be  suitable  for  them :  however,  there  are  some 
of  those,  which  to  do  them  the  greatest  possible  justice,  that  re- 
quire a  somewhat  greater  degree  of  heat  than  the  Pine-apple,  and 
others  not  quite  so  much  y  therefore,  when  there  is  the  convenience 
of  different  apartments  in  a  long  range  of  hot-houses,  all  may  be 
suited  according  to  their  respective  necessities. 
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Let  it  be  observed,  thM  all  tender  plants,  which  are  kept  in  pots, 
the  succulent  tribe  excepted,  thrive  much  better  when  plunged  in  tlie 
bark-bed  ;  but  the  tallest-growing  kinds  must  be  planted  in  a  bordei 
of  suitable  earth,  near  the  back  wall,  to  give  them  the  greater  scope 
for  extending  their  heads. 

All  these  kinds  of  plants  should  be  kept  remarkably  clean  from 
dust,  or  any  sort  of  filth  that  may  gather  upon  their  stems,  shoots, 
or  leaves ;  and  such  ought  always  to  be  washed  ofl*  as  soon  as  it  ap- 
pears. There  is  nothing  more  necessary  than  cleanliness  to  pre- 
serve the  health  of  plants  ;  and  where  foulness  is  permitted  upon 
any  of  them,  it  will  not  only  close  up  those  small  pores  which  are 
so  necessary  to  the  growth  of  all  vegetables,  but  will  also  render  the 
whole  plant  unhealthy ;  which  seldom  fails  to  invite  insects,  and  to 
increase  them  prodigiously  in  the  house. 

These  plants  must  also  be  kept  very  free  from  decayed  leaves ; 
that  is,  when  any  such  appear,  let  them  be  immediately  taken  off. 

Water  should  also  be  given  to  all  these  plants  at  times  ;  some 
will  I'equire  but  very  little  and  seldom,  and  others  will  need  it  pretty 
often.  Therefore,  let  good  care  be  taken  that  every  plant,  accord- 
ing to  its  nature,  be  properly  supplied  with  that  article ;  but  be  sure 
never  to  give  any  sort  too  much  at  a  time  ;  and  in  giving  it,  always 
make  a  distinction  between  the  succulent,  the  herbaceous,  and  the 
woody  kinds. 

The  latter  will  need  water  oftener,  and  more  at  a  time,  than  either 
of  the  former,  for  some  of  those  require  very  little  moisture  about 
iheitf  roots,  and  too  much  would  rot  the  plants. 

Let  the  woody  kinds  in  general  be  moderately  watered,  not  less 
than  once  or  twice  a  week ;  and  it  will  be  serviceable  to  sprinkle 
water  sometimes  all  over  the  head  or  branches  of  these  plants, 
especially  the  coffee-trees,  the  pimento,  or  all-spice,  and  all  the  tender 
Mimosa's. 

But  the  succulent  kinds,  such  as  the  Cactus's,  Mesembryanthe- 
mum's.  Aloe's,  Euphorbia's  and  the  like,  must  not  be  watered  oftener 
than  once  a  week. 

Id  watering  these  kinds  let  care  be  taken  to  give  but  little  at  each 
time,  just  sufficient  to  reach  the  bottom  roots. 

It  ¥rill  be  an  advantage  to  all  these  tender  plants,  both  of  the 
woody,  succulent,  and  other  kinds,  when  the  surface-earth  in  the 
pots,  casually  crusts  or  binds,  to  stir  and  loosen  it  lightly  a  small 
depth. 

Admit  air. 

Fresh  air  should  now  be  admitted  to  the  pines,  and  other  plants 
in  the  hot-house,  at  all  times  when  the  weather  will  permit. 

But  this,  however,  must  only  be  done  at  this  season,  when  the 
sun  shines  warm,  and  the  air  is  quite  calm  and  clear :  then  it  will  be 
proper  to  slide  some  of  the  glasses  open  a  little  way,  in  the  warmest 
time  of  the  day,  particularly  the  root-lights,  shutting  all  close  if  the 
weather  changes  cold  and  cioudyy  and  always  in  proper  time  in  the 
aAcmoon. 
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The  best  time  of  the  day  for  the  admisuon  of  fresh  ur,  is 
from  about  twelve,  to  one,  two,  or  three  o'clock;  but  for  the  time 
of  opening  or  shutting  the  glasses,  let  the  weather  be  the  guide. 

Of  Kutncy-beans  in  the  Hot^houae, 

Now  plant  some  more  kidney-beans,  of  the  early  white,  cream- 
coloured,  yellow,  or  speckled  dwarfs,  &c.  in  pots  or  boxes,  and 
place  them  in  the  hot-house  to  succeed  those  planted  last  month ; 
or  if  none  was  then  planted,  this  is  a  very  successful  time,  superior 
to  the  former  month,  for  planting  a  good  hot-house  crop ;  and 
managed  as  directed  in  January y  page  97. 

Do  not  forget  to  refresh  with  water,  those  kidney-beans  which 
were  planted  last  month  ;  they  will  require  it  two  or  three  times  a 
week  :.give  also  necessary  waterings  to  the  young  beans  advancing 
for  successive  crops. 

0/  blowing  Ro9e%  and  other-  Plants  early. 

You  may  now,  in  the  beginning  of  this  month,  set  pots  of  roses, 
jmd  honeysuckles,  &c.  in  tlie  hot-house ;  or  pots  of  bulbous  roots, 
carnations,  pinks,  and  double  sweet-williams,  or  of  any  other  desira- 
ble flowering  plants,  either  of  the  shrub  or  hertiaceous  kinds,  which 
you  desire,  by  way  of  curiosity,  to  bring  to  an  early  bloom,  supplying 
them,  when  in  grDwth,Vith  plenty  of  water. 

Likewise,  about  the  middle  and  end  of  the  month,  you  may  in- 
troduce more  of  the  same  sort  of  flowering-plants  to  produce  flowers 
in  regular  succession. 

You  may  also  introduce  pots  sown  with  seeds  of  any  desirable 
annuals,  of  moderate  growth,  to  flower  early,  such  as  mignonette, 
balsams,  ten^weeks  stock,  &c.  &c. 

Of  Cucumbers  in  the  Hotohause* 

Where  it  is  desired  to  raise  early  cucumbers  in  the  hot-house, 
some  seed  may  now  be  sown  as  directed  last  month,  or  young  plants 
planted  therein,  from  any  common  hot«bed.  See  Hot-hwue  for 
January, 

Marly  Strawberries, 

You  may  now  introduce  into  the  hot-house,  pots  of  the  scarlet 
and  alpine  strawberries,  either  to  succeed  tjiose  of  last  month,  or  as 
a  first  introduction.  Let  them  be  two  years  old  bearing  plants ; 
place  them  near  ihe  glasses,  or  plunge  them  in  the  bark-bed  to  for- 
ward them  earlier,  giving  proper  supplies  of  water. 

If  some  fresh  plants  are  taken  into  the  hot-house  every  three 
weeks,  you  may  obtain  a  constant  supply  of  early  fruit)  till  those  iti 
the  open  ground  ripen. 

Or  pots  of  strawberry  plants  kept  in  moderate  dung  hot-beds 
to  forward  them,  may  be  removed  in  successive  order  into  the  hot- 
house; they  will  produce  a  supply  of  early  fruit  in  regular  suc- 
cession 
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THE  weather  in  this  month)  both  in  the  middle  and  eastem 
stateS)  is  very  unsettled ;  sometimes  it  proves  dry  and  frosty ; 
sometimes  tolerably  warm  and  comfortable ;  at  other  times  cold 
and  wet,  with  tcorms  of  strong  winds,  hail,  snow  and  rain,  which 
makes  a  diligent  attendance  on  the  hot-beds  absolutely  necessary  ; 
otherwise,  they  often  miscarry,  and  all  the  preceding  trouble  and 
expence  is  lost. 

Let  me  here  observe,  that  snow  ought  never  to  be  suffered  to  re- 
main, but  as  short  a  time  as  possible,  either  on  the  hot-bed  lights, 
covers,  or  about  the  beds ;  for  the  cold  produced  thereby,  often  pe- 
netrates through  a  slight  covering,  especially,  if  there  is  not 
m  strong  bottom  heat,  and  produces  a  lund  of  hoar-frost  in  the 
inside  of  the  frame,  which  seldom  &ils  to  do  considerable  injury ; 
and  likewbe,  when  suffered  to  lodge  round  the  beds,  it  causes  a 
sudden  decline  of  the  heat. 

Care  of  early  Cucumbers  and  Melons, 

Examine  the  state  of  the  cucumber  and  melon  hot-beds,  and  see 
if  they  are  of  a  proper  degree  of  heat,  so  as  to  preserve  the  plants 
in  a  state  of  free  growth. 

You  must  let  the  heat  be  lively,  but  moderate,  by  which  means 
the  ridged-out  plants  of  good  growth  will  show  fruit  plentifully^  and 
these  win  swell  freely,  and  g^w  to  a  handsome  size. 

If  you  find  the  heat  declined,  apply  a  lining  of  firesh  horse-dung, 
as  directed  in  last  month,  page  9 ;  to  which,  I  refer  you  for  general 
instructions  on  this  subject. 

Let  the  plants  have  msh  air  every  day,  by  raising  the  upper  end 
of  the  glasses,  from  about  half  an  inch,  to  one  or  two  inches  in 
height,  in  propoition  to  tlie  heat  of  the  bed,  and  warmness  of  tlK 
we^er ;  always  more  freely  in  sunny,  calm,  mild  days,  than  when 
cloudy  or  a  sharp  external  air ;  and  when  the  weather  changes 
colder,  diminish  the  admission  of  air,  or  shut  down  the  glasses ;  and 
always  shut  close  in  proper  time  to#ards  evening,  about  three  or 
four  o'clock,  &c.  according  to  the  temperature  of  &e  weather. 

Refresh  them  now  and  then  with  water ;  let  this  be  g^ven  very 
moderately,  and  in  a  mild  sunny  day ;  the  best  time  for  doing  thb  is 
from  ten  to  two  o'clock. 

Cover  the  glasses  with  mats  every  afternoon,  as  soon  as  the  sun 
is  off  them ;  or,  if  a  dark  day,  and  the  weather  is  severe,  at  such 
period  as  you  may  think  necessary,  according  to  the  degree  of  heat 
or  GoU  that  may  be  prenknt  at  the  tine;  and  unocyftr  in tlie 
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morning,  if  a  sunny  day,  so  soon  as  it  shines  on  the  beds,  or,  if 
otherwise,  as  early  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the 
plants  ;  for  their  being  too  much  debarred  from  the  light,  causes 
them  to  become  discoloured  and  weaklv. 

As  the  early  plants,  raised  last  month,  will  have  now  advanced 
considerably  into  fruitful  runners,  and  show  fruit  abundantly,  espe- 
cially cucumbers ;  let  the  runners  or  vines  be  trained  out  regularly 
along  the  surface  of  the  bed  at  equal  distances,  and  peg  them  down 
neatly  with  small  hooked  sticks.  At  this  early  season,  it  will  be  of 
much  utility  to  impregnate  the  young  fruit  of  cucumbers  with  the 
&rina  of  male  blossoms.  The  (lowers  of  cucumbers  and  melons 
are  male  and  female,  separate,  on  the  same  plant,  and  tlie  females 
produce  the  fruit ;  the  males  are  often  erroneously  called  false 
blossoms,  and  many  persons,  in  consequence  of  that  notion,  pull 
them  off;  but  they  are  so  far  from  being  false  blooms,  that  they  are 
by  nature  designed  to  impregnate  the  female  flowers,  to  render  them 
fruitful ;  for  the  anthers  in  the  centre  of  the  male  blossom,  being 
furnished  with  a  fine  powder,  which  being  dispersed  on  the  stigma 
in  the  centre  of  the  female,  the  fecundation  is  effected,  and  the  fruit 
in  a  day  or  two  after  will  begin  to  swell,  and  which,  in  cucumbers, 
will  generally,  in  about  a  fortnight,  or  within  a  few  days  under  or 
over,  according  to  the  state  of  growth  of  the  plants,  be  arrived  to 
a  proper  size  for  cutting  or  gathering  for  the  table,  in  young  green 
fruit,  three  or  four,  to  five  or  six  inches  long  or  more ;  so  that  with- 
out the  assistance  of  the  male  blossom,  the  females  having  the  em- 
bryo fruit  at  their  base,  wither  and  decay,  and  the  infant  fniit  turns 
yellow  ond  drops  off. 

Therefore  it  is  of  importance  to  preserve  a  sufficiency  of  the 
male  flowers,  for  the  pui*pose  of  impregnating  the  females,  and  in 
the  early  culture  of  cucumbers,  &c.  it  is  eligible  to  carry  some  of 
the  males  to  the  female  flowers,  observing  for  this  purpose,  to 
detach  some  new  expanded  male  blossoms  with  the  stalk  to  each, 
and  holding  the  stalk  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  and  pulling  off 
the  petal  or  flower  leaf  surrounding  the  male  organ :  then  with  the 
remaining  anthers,  or  central  part,  touch  the  stigma  in  the  centre 
of  the  female,  twirling  it  about,  so  as  some  of  the  farina  or  male 
powder  of  the  anthers  may  adhere  thereto ;  a  little  of  which  being 
Aufficient  to  effect  the  impregnation. 

This  operation  is  essentially  necessary  to  be  performed  by  hand, 
to  early  plants  that  are  shut  up  in  frames,  befoi*e  the  lights  or 
glasses  can  be  admitted  sufficiently  open  to  give  free  access  to  a 
large  current  of  air;  or  flying  insects,  such  as  bees,  &c.  all  of 
which  assist  in  conveying  the  farina  of  the  male  bloom  to  the  females, 
as  is  evident  in  plants  exposed  to  the  open  air. 

The  above  operation  of  fecundating,  or,  as  the  gardeners  term  it, 
setting  the  fruit,  should  be  performed  the  same  day  the  flowers 
open,  and  are  fully  expanded ;  which  is  the  most  essential  period 
of  their  generative  effect. 

The  female  or  fruit-bearing  flowers  are  readily  distinguished  at 
Mght  from  the  males ;  the  former  having  always  the  embryo  fruit 
placed  immediately  under  the  base  of  the  flower ;  or}  in  other  words, 
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the  embryo-fruit  issues  forth  vrith  the  ilower-bud  on  its  topi  visible 
from  its  first  eruption  from  the  stem  of  the  plant ;  but  the  male 
blossom  is  placed  immediately  on  the  top  of  its  foot-stalk  without 
any  appearance  of  fruit  under  its  base. 

Tlic  same  operation  of  impi*egnating  or  setting  the  fruit,  as  abovef 
may  also  be  practised  on  melons  ;  which  will  have  the  same  effect 
as  in  cucumbers;  but  as  melons  are  only  eatable  when  ripCi  it  will 
be  live  or  six  weeks  longer,  before  they  attain  full  size  and  ma- 
ture ripeness. 

Sozo  Cucumber  and  Melon  Seed, 

Sow  in  the  above,  or  any  new-made  hot-beds,  the  seeds  of  cucum- 
bers and  melons,  at  the  beginning,  and  also  about  the  middle,  and 
towards  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  to  have  a  supply  of  young 
plants  in  readiness,  either  to  plant  into  new  beds,  or  to  supply 
the  place  of  such  plants  as  may  fail. 

l*he  sorts  of  cucumbers  are,  the  early  short  prickly,  long  grreen 
prickly,  white  prickly,  long  green  Turkey,  long  white  Turkey,  the 
Smyrna,  and  the  Roman. 

But  the  first  two  soils  are  commonly  cultivated  for  the  early  and 
general  crop,  the  short  prickly  being  the  earliest,  and  is  therefore 
often  sown  for  the  first  crop  in  the  frames ;  but  the  long  green 
prickly  is  the  best  to  sow  for  a  main  crop,  either  for  the  fnimes  or 
hand-glasses,  or  in  the  natural  ground ;  it  being  both  a  plentiful 
bearer  in  long  continuance,  and  the  fruit  attain  the  most  handsome 
regular  growth,  six  or  eight,  to  ten  or  twelve  inches  in  length. 

Making  new  Hot'beds  to  transplant  CucumberM^  ^c. 

Make  hot-beds  the  beginning  of  this  month,  to  plant  the  cucum- 
ber or  melon  plants  upon,  which  were  sown  the  latter  end  of  January, 
or  any  time  in  February;  make  the  beds  very  substantial,  fully 
three  feet  and  a  half  or  four  feet  high,  having  the  dung  previously 
prepared,  as  directed  in  January,  page  5,  which  will  prevent  • 
violent  heat  taking  place  after  its  being  made ;  let  the  cucumber  or 
melon  plants  be  plauDted  therein,  and  managed  as  directed  in  that 
month,  and  in  February. 

There  are  many  gardeners,  and  others,  who  cannot  conveniently 
procure  dung  to  begin  to  make  hot-beds  for  cucumbers  or  melona' 
at  an  early  season.  Where  that  is  the  case,  it  is  not  too  late  tm 
begin  now ;  and  a  hot-bed  may  be  made  the  beginning  or  any  time 
of  the  month,  and  the  seeds  of  cucumbers  and  melons  soWn 
therein ;  the  cucumbers  from  this  sowing  will  be  fit  to  cut  tow^s 
the  end  of  April,  be  in  full  bearing  the  beginning  of  May,  and  will 
continue  fruiting  a  long  time.  The  melons  will  come  to  perfectiony 
in  June  and  July. 

Cucumbers  and  Melons  for  Bell  'or  Hand*glaM€s. 

About  the  eighteenth  or  twentieth,  or  any  time  towards  the  end 
of  this  month,  is  the  time  to  begin  to  sow  the  cucumbers  and  melonsy 
which  arc  to  be  planted  under  hand  or  bell-glasses. 
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They  may  be  sown  in  any  of  the  cucumber  hot4>eds  now  at 
work ;  or  if  not  convenient^  or  there  are  no  such  beds  made^  make  a 
hot-bed  for  that  purpose,  for  a  one,  two  or  three  light  frame, 
according  to  the  quantity  of  plants  required ;  sow  the  seed,  and 
manage  the  beds  as  directed  in  the  two  former  months.  The 
plants  will  be  ready  for  ridging  out,  by  the  middle,  or  towards  the 
end  of  next  month ;  the  cucumbers  will  be  in  bearing  the  latter  end 
of  May,  and  the  melons  in  July. 

CauUflov>era, 

Where  cauliflower  plants  were  raised  from  seeds  sown  last 
month,  they  should  as  soon  in  this,  as  they  have  arrived  to  the  height 
of  three  or  four  inches,  be  pricked  into  a  new  slight  hot-bed  made 
for  that  purpose,  at  the  distance  of  three  inches  every  way;  and  ma- 
naged as  directed  in  February,  page  119. 

JBy  pricking  out  the  plants  on  a  little  bottom  heat,  it  will  forward 
them  considerably,  and  by  thus  transplanting,  they  will  become 
strong  and  well  furnished  with  roots,  and  consequently  will  succeed 
much  better  when  planted  out,  than  if  suffered  to  remain  in  the  seed 
bed. 

The  autumn  sown  plants,  and  those  which  you  had  transplanted 
last  month,  from  the  January  sowing,  must  now  have  plenty  of  airi 
and  this  in  proportion  as  the  season  advances,  and  the  weather 
grows  warm ;  in  oi*der  to  harden  them  for  bearing  the  open  air,  when 
planted  out  where  intended  for  flowering ;  which  cannot  be  done 
with  safety,  in  the  middle  states,  before  the  last  week  in  this  month, 
or  rather  the  first  in  April ;  nor  in  the  eastern  states,  before  the  se- 
cond week  or  middle  of  that  month,  unless  you  have  hand-glasses  to 
cover  them,  in  which  case  they  may  be  planted  out  any  time  that  the 
ground  is  in  good  condition,  after  the  middle  of  March. 

The  latter  method  I  would  recommend,  provided  the  plants  are 
large,  the  spring  early,  and  that  you  have  the  convenience  of  hand- 
glasses, but  not  otherwise. 

Though  at  this  early  period,  the  ground  best  adapted  for  produc- 
ing good  cauliflowers,  is  not  always  in  a  proper  state  for  cultivationi 
which  ought  to  be  a  principal  consideration,  either  in  the  planting  or 
sowing  of  any  crops  whatever;  and  never  departed  from,  should  the 
season  prove  ever  so  late. 

Cauliflower  seed  may  be  sown,  the  be^niung  of  this  month,  as 
directed  in  January,  page  12,  which,  if  well  attended  to  and  judi- 
ciously managed,  and  that  the  great  summer  heats  should  not  set  in 
at  an  early  period,  will  head  tolerably  well ;  but,  if  these  circum- 
stances do  not  follow,  a  great  number  of  them  will  not  flower 
before  late  in  autumn,  and  some  not  even  then  ;  such  of  these  as  do 
not  flower  before  the  setting  in  of  the  winter  frosts,  are  to  be  treated 
as  directed  in  the  Kitchen^garden  for  November^  by  which  treatment, 
they  will  produce  tolerable  good  heads,  and  at  a  very  acceptable 
period. 

-  You  must  be  very  particular  during  this  month)  especially  when 
the  w)iather  gets  warm,  to  give  your  cauliflower  plants  plenty  of  air, 
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otherwise  they  will  draw  up  weakly,  and  be  good  for  nothing ;  but 
at  the  same  time,  do  not  let  them  be  chilled,  nor  their  vegetation 
checked,  by  exposing  them  too  much  in  cold  weather,  or  neglecting 
to  cover  them  carefully  at  night ;  expose  them  fully  to  the  air 
every  mild  and  warm  day,  but  not  when  the  wind  is  sharp  or  cutting, 
and  raise  the  glasses  behind  in  more  unfavourable  weather. 

On  the  judicious  treatment  given  to  these  plants,  during  this 
months  depends,  in.a  great  measure,  their  future  success ;  therefore^ 
due  and  constant  attention  should  be  paid  to  them,  agreeably  to  the 
rules  already  laid  down. 

As  the  beginning,  or  early  part  of  next  month,  will  be  the  principal 
period,  for  planting  out  cauliflowers,  in  the  middle  and  eastern 
states ;  I  am  induced  to  defer  the  instructions  for  performing  that 
part  of  the  business  till  April ;  observing  however,  that  in  every  part 
of  the  Union,  it  should  be  done  as  early  in  spring,  as  the  ground 
gets  ^arm,  and  into  a  good  state  for  vegetation,  not  before ;  for, 
when  that  is  not  the  case,  the  plants  very  frequently  get  chilled  and 
stunted  by  the  coldness  of  the  earth  and  air,  and  seldom  afterwards 
produce  good  heads. 

You  may  sow  some  cauliflower  seed  on  a  warm  border,  towards 
the  latter  end  of  the  month,  to  produce  their  flowers  or  heads  in 
October,  Sec. 

Cabbage  PktnU, 

During  the  early  part  of  this  month,  the  cabbage  plants  which  arc 
in  a  considerable  state  of  forwardness,  must  be  well  inured  to  the 
open  air,  the  better  to  prepare  them  for  planting  out  as  soon,  after 
the  middle  of  the  month,  as  the  weather  will  permit.  Those  pro- 
duced from  later  sowings  in  hot-beds,  will,  to  do  them  justice,  require 
the  same  management,  as  directed  for  cauliflower  plants. 

Planting  and  sowing  Cabbages. 

As  early  in  this  month,  as  you  find  the  weather  sufficiently 
favourable,  which  in  the  middle  states  is  generally  so,  about  the 
fifteenth  or  twentieth,  transplant  cabbage  plants  of  all  kinds,  par*" 
ticularly  the  early  sorts,  where  they  are  to  remain  for  heading  j  this, 
in  warm  situations  and  dry  ground,  may  be  done  at  an  earlier  period^ 
according  to  circumstances. 

Let  them  be  planted  in  good  ground  enriched  with  dung,  at  two 
feet  and  a  half  distance  for  the  early  york,  sugar-loaf,  and  other 
early  kinds ;  but  the  large  late  cabbage  plants  should  be  set  a 
yaixl  asunder. 

The  above  distances  are  to  be  understood  of  such  plants,  as  are  to 
i*emsun  to  grow  to  their  full  sizt: ;  but  such  of  the  forward  kinds,  as  are 
to  be  cut  while  young,  may  be  planted  closer :  eighteen  inches  to 
two  feet  will  be  sufficient. 

Plant  out  also  a  general  crop  of  red  cabbage  plants,  to  head  ia 
August,  &c.  and  allow  tliem  three  feet  very  way,  plant  from  plant. 

Sow  seeds  of  every  kind  of  cabbage,  which  you  wish  to  cultivate ; 
these  may  be  soiim  in  the  open  ground  about  the  middle^  or  as  early 

A  a 
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in  the  month  as  the  weather  permits.  The  early,  as  well  as  the 
late  kinds,  should  be  sown  now,  in  order  to  have  a  regular  suc- 
cession, or  as  substitutes  in  default  of  early  plants,  or  for  a 
general  summer  crop.  The  early  Symma,  early  York,  Bat- 
tersea  and  sugar-loaf,  are  best  adapted  for  this  purpose  ;  the  last 
kind,  though  not  quite  so  early  as  the  others,  has  a  particular  advan- 
tage over  them,  in  not  being  liable  to  burst  so  soon  after  having 
arrived  at  perfection  ;  and  consequently  may  be  kept  a  long  time, 
either  for  use  or  market. 

Sow  also  a  full  crop  of  the  large  flat  Dutch,  drum-head,  large 
English,  Savoy,  and  red  pickling  cabbages ;  the  plants  from  this 
sowing,  will  produce  larger  and  better  heads,  than  if  sown  later. 

Should  the  season  prove  favourable,  by  which  you  can  get  these 
seeds  sown  early  in  the  month,  it  will  be  very  proper  to  sow  some 
more  of  each  kind,  about  the  end,  for  succession  plants. 

Some  people  never  think  of  sowing  Savoys,  till  late  in  spring ; 
this  is  a  great  mistake,  for  the  early  sown  plants  vnll  always  pro- 
duce larger  and  better  cabbaged  heads  than  the  late. 

In  sowing  the  different  sorts  of  cabbage-seed,  never  let  them  be 
sown  under  the  shade  of  trees,  hedges,  very  high  fences,  or  build- 
ings ;  for  in  such  situations,  the  plants  are  drawn  up  weak  and 
long-shanked,  and  are  more  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  vermin  thaxk 
in  open  exposures. 

Sowing  Peca. 

As  early  in  this  month  as  possible,  sow  a  full  crop  of  peas  ;  the 
kinds  most  proper  for  this  sowing,  are  the  early-frame  and  early 
Golden  and  Charleton  hotspurs ;  sow  also,  at  the  same  time,  some 
of  the  glory  of  England,  large  marrowfat,  white  rounci  val,  Spanish 
morotto,  or  large  Imperial  kinds ;  these,  or  any  of  the  late  sorts, 
being  now  sown,  will  regularly  succeed  the  early  crops. 

Sow  peas  from  this  forward,  once  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  to 
keep  up  a  regular  supply  for  the  table,  young  and  in  good  condition. 
Or,  it  will  be  a  good  rule,  when  the  plants  of  a  former  sowing  are 
up,  to  sow  Another  crop  of  the  same  sort  for  succession. 

All  the  sorts  of  peas,  except  those  which  are  intended  for  the 
first  or  early  crops,  which  may  be  sown  on  south  or  warm  borders, 
should  be  sowed  in  open  situations,  and  by  no  means  near  low  or 
spreading  trees. 

At  this  season,  and  from  hence  forward,  let  the  early  kinds  be 
planted  in  drills,  three  feet  and  a  half  asunder  ;  the  larger  growing 
sorts  four  feet,  and  the  largest,  such  as  the  marrowfiait,  green,  white, 
and  grey  rouucivals,  &c.  five  feet,  giving  them  rods  or  sticks  in  pro- 
portion to  their  respective  growths,  by  which  means  you  wiU  be 
certain  of  abundant  crops. 

It  will  not  be  advisable  to  sow  any  of  the  above  kinds  while  the 
ground  is  tough  and  wet,  always  observing  to  have  your  ground  in 
good  working  condition,  before  you  sow  these  or  any  other  crops ; 
'for,  if  otherwise,  they  cannot  receive  much  benefit,  but  may  consi- 
derable injury ;  observing,  at  same  time^  that  peas  do  not  thrive  in 
a  heavy  or  clay  soil. 
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The  depth  of  covering  which  thty  requii-ey  is  from  one  to  two 
inches,  according  as  the  ground  may  be  either  of  a  light  or  heavy 
nature,  or  in  a  dry  or  wet  state  at  the  time  of  sowing. 

Earthing  and  sticking  Pean, 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  month,  the  early  sown  peas  will  be 
advancing  in  growth,  and  must  have  earth  drawn  to  their  stems  as 
they  progress,  which  will  greatly  strengthen  them  and  encourage 
their  growth. 

As  to  sticking  peas,  always  be  careful  to  have  this  done  when  they 
are  about  six  inches  high  ;  for,  if  they  fall  to  one  side  or  the  other, 
they  with  difficulty  can  recover  their  erect  posture  ;  and  if  they  are 
double  sticked,  the  better;  that  is,  place  a  range  of  sticks  on  the  one 
side,  all  in  a  regular  declining  manner,  and  another  on  the  other 
side  of  the  row  declining  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  former,  by 
which,  none  can  fall  out  on  either  side.  I  cannot  too  much  impress 
the  necessity  of  rodding  well ;  for  on  this,  in  a  great  measure,  de- 
pends the  abundance  of  your  crops. 

Planting  the  large  Windsor  Beansy  and  other  varieties  of  the 

same  sfiecies. 

As  early  in  this  month  as  possible,  plant  a  full  crop  of  Windsor 
beans,  and  also  of  any  of  the  other  varieties  which  you  esteem  ;  the 
Mazagan  and  Lisbon  are  the  earliest,  the  white-blossom  bean  is  very 
delicious,  and  boils  much  g^ener  than  any  other  kind ;  but  the 
green  Genoa,  bears  the  heat  of  our  climates  better  than  cither  of  the 
others,  and  therefore  is  the  most  suitable  for  late  crops.  The 
long-podded  bean  is  very  good,  and  bears  well ;  but  the  Windsori 
Sandwich,  Toker,  and  brrad  Spanish  kinds,  on  account  of  their 
great  size  and  sweetness,  arc  more  esteemed  for  blanching  than 
any  other.  The  dwarf-cluster  bean  is  a  great  bearer,  never  grows 
above  a  foot  or  fourteen  inches  high,  and  may  be  planted  in  rows 
either  in  beds  or  borders,  the  rows  to  be  about  two  feet  asunder ; 
and  as  this  kind  branches  out  considerably  from  the  root,  the  beans 
must  be  planted  in  single  rows,  and  six  inches  distant  from  one 
another. 

I  have  again  to  remark,  that  it  is  from  the  early  planted  of  those 
kinds,  that  much  produce  may  be  expected ;  for  when  overtaken-by 
the  summer  heat,  whilst  in  blossom,  these  drop  off  prematurely ; 
consequently,  the  crops  are  poor  and  scanty. 

Continue  planting  these  kinds  once  every  ten  days,  till  the  end  of 
this  month  or  beginning  of  next ;  and  as  the  early  crops  advancei 
draw  some  earth  up  to  their  stems,  as  directed  for  peas. 

When  beans  are  desired  at  as  early  a  period  as  possible,  you  may 
force  some  of  the  early  Mazagan  kind,  in  anj^f  your  forcing  depart- 
ments, observing,  when  the  plants  are  in  full  blossom,  to  nip  off 
their  tops,  which  will  cause  their  fruit  to  set  and  ripen  sooneri  than 
if  left  to  take  their  natural  course* 
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Or  you  may,  about  the  beginning  of  the  month,  plant  a  quantity 
of  them  close  together  in  a  hot-bed,  to  be  defended  with  a  frame  and 
glasses,  or  with  mats,  £cc.  and  when  thus  forwarded  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  plant  them  into  the  open  ground ;  observing  to  give  them 
plenty  of  air  whilst  in  the  hot-bed,  and  when  they  have  one  or  two 
inches  growth  therein,  to  plant  them  into  some  warm  border,  in 
rows  two  feet  and  a  half,  or  a  yard  asunder. 

For  further  particulars,  and  the  method  of  planting  all  the  kinds^ 
see  ^e^rt/ary,  page  127. 

Sowing  atid  tranafilanting  Lettucef, 

As  early  in  this  month  as  possible,  prepare  a  warm  south  border, 
and  sow  thereon,  very  thick,  some  of  the  early  curled  and  grand  ad- 
miral lettuces  ;  also  some  of  the  common  cabbage  lettuce,  in  order 
to  have  them  fit  for  cutting,  with  other  small  sallading,  at  an  early 
period,  and  to  succeed  such  as  you  have  forwarded  in  frames :  let 
the  ground  be  dry  and  light,  and  the  seed  either  raked  in  or  covered 
very  slightly. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  month,  if  the  weather  be  mild  and  set- 
tled, you  may  sow  in  borders,  beds,  or  any  open  compartments  of 
ground,  different  sorts  of  lettuce-seed,  such  as  the  white,  green, 
spotted,  and  Egyptian  cos,  grand  admiral,  white  Silicia,  India,  ten- 
nis-ball, New-Zealand,  Mogul,  white  and  bro¥m  Dutch,  &c.  these 
are  all  most  excellent  sorts  for  this  sowing,  where  variety  of  supe- 
rior kinds  are  wanted. 

Every  two  weeks  it  will  be  necessary  to  sow  other  successional 
crops,  so  as  to  have  a  regular  and  constant  supyly  either  for  market 
or  &mily  use. 

The  different  sorts  should  generally  be  80¥m  separate,  and  in 
digging  the  ground,  let  the  earth  be  well  pulverized.  Sow  the  seed 
on  the  sur&ce,  and  rake  them  in  lightly,  taking  care  not  to  draw 
the  earth  in  heaps. 

Or  some  of  the  cos  kinds  particularly,  may  be  sown  thinly  among 
the  crops  of  carrots,  parsneps,  leeks,  &c.  some  for  transplanting, 
and  others  to  remain  for  full  growth. 

In  sowing  lettuce,  it  is  of  much  importance  to  have  good  sorts, 
and  such  as  will  not  run  to  seed  before  they  attun  full  growth  ; 
these  are  not  commonly  to  be  met  with,  and  are  worth  procuring. 

As  soon  in  this  month,  as  the  weather  gets  mild  and  tolerably 
warm,  transplant  some  of  the  lettuce  plants  from  the  beds,  or  bor- 
ders where  they  have  stood  all  winter,  provided  they  stand  too  close. 
In  doing  this,  observe  to  draw  the  plants  out  regularly,  and  let  the 
strongest  remun  for  heading  at  about  ten  inches  distance ;  then 
loosen  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth  between  them,  and  clear  away  all 
decayed  leaves  and  litter;  after  which,  add  a  little  fresh  earth,  which 
will  give  the  plants  new  vigour,  and  considerably  enlarge  their 
growth. 

Previously  to  planting  out  into  the  open  borders,  any  plants 
riiised  in  hot4)eds  from  the  early  spring  sowings,  you  must  be  very 
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particular  to  inure  them  to  the  open  air,  so  that  when  transplanted^ 
they  may  not  receive  a  great  check,  by  too  sudden  a  transition. 

It  will  be  of  considerable  service  to  these  plants,  where  trans- 
planted into  the  borders  at  this  season,  to  cover  tfaem  at  night  with 
mats  or  other  light  covering,  which  are  to  be  taken  off  early  in  the 
moming. 

Should  it  happen,  that  you  have  no  lettuce  plants  in  a  state  of 
forwardness  for  early  sallading,  some  may  be  now  sown  in  a  hot-bed| 
to  forward  for  that  purpose. 

RadiaheB. 

Sow  more  seed,  to  raise  a  supply  of  radishes  to  succeed  those 
sown  last  month. 

There  should  be  some  both  of  the  salmon  and  short-top  kinds, 
sown  at  three  different  times  this  month ;  that  is,  at  the  beginning, 
middle,  and  latter  end ;  by  which  means  there  will  be  a  due  succes« 
sion  of  young  radishes  for  the  table.  Let  this  seed  be  sown  now,  in 
an  open  compartment,  observing  the  same  method  as  in  February^ 
page  123. 

Thin  the  early  crops  of  radishes,  where  the  plants  stand  too  close ; 
pull  up  the  worst,  and  leave  the  others  about  two  inches  apart ;  clear 
them  from  weeds  of  all  kinds,  and  as  they  advance  in  growth  thin 
them  be  degrees,  by  drawing  them  for  the  table. 

In  dry  open  weather,  let  the  early  crops  in  frames,  &c.  be  mode- 
rately watered  at  intervals,  to  forward  them  in  a  free^  swelling  state, 
as  well  as  to  render  them  mild  and  crisp  for  eating. 

A  thin  sprinkling  of  radish-seed  may  be  sown  among  other  ge- 
neral crops  at  this  season,  which  will  grow  freely,  and  being  detach- 
ed, will  form  fine  large  crisp  roots. 

Tumefi'rooted  Radiahes. 

Now  sow  some  tumep-rooted  radish ;  there  are  two  sorts,  the 
white  and  the  red,  but  the  former  is  preferable  to  sow  for  the  gene- 
ral supply :  it  grows  like  a  young  Dutch  tumep,  is  very  mild, 
agreeable  to  eat,  and  of  early  perfection. 

Let  the  seed  of  both  sorts  be  sown  separately  in  an  open  space  of 
light  ground,  and  rake  them  in  evenly. 

When  the  plants  have  the  first  central  rough  leaves  half  an  inch 
broad,  thin  them  to  about  two  inches  apart. 

Sowing  S/iinach. 

Sow  spinach  every  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  to  have  a  regular 
supply  ;  for  the  plants  of  one  sowing,  in  spring  and  summer,  will 
not  continue  fit  for  use  longer  than  that  time,  before  they  run  to 
seed.  Let  the  seed  be  of  the  round-leaved,  or  smooth-seeded  kind  ; 
that  being  the  most  proper  sort  to  sow  at  this  season,  its  leaves  be- 
ing considerably  thicker  and  larger  than  the  prickly-seeded  spinach. 

This  seed  should  be  sown  thinly  either  in  beds  or  bordersy  and 
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generally  broad  cast,  in  which  method  you  may  sow  therewith,  a 
little  radish  seed ;  when  the  seed  is  sown  in  light  dry  ground,  tread 
it  over  lightly,  and  then  rake  it  in  regularly,  or  you  may  sow  it  in 
drills  a  foot  asunder,  and  about  half  an  inch  deep. 

Let  H  be  observed,  that  spinach  should  not,  at  this  season,  be  sown 
where  the  ground  is  much  shaded  with  trees  or  buslies  ;  for  in  such 
utuations,  the  plants  would  be  drawn  up  to  seed,  before  they  arrive 
to  half  their  growth. 

Hoe  or  hand-weed  the  early  crops  of  spinach,  thinning  the  plants 
at  the  same  time,  but  particularly  those  sown  broad  cast,  to  three, 
four,  or  five  inches  distance. 

The  cix>p  of  winter  spinach,  which  was  sovm  last  autumn,  will, 
towards  the  end  of  the  month,  be  advancing  in  good  petfection  for 
use,  and  should  be  kept  clear  from  weeds,  and  the  earth  between 
tiie  plants  stirred  with  a  hoc  ;  and  in  gathering  the  plants  for  use, 
if  they  stand  close,  should  thin  them  out  clean  by  the  roots  ;  but  if 
they  ali*eady  stand  at  wide  distance,  only  crop  the  large  outer  leaves 
as  wanted,  till  they  begin  to  run,  then  cut  them  clean  up  to  the  bot- 
tom. 

Carrots  and  Parsnefia, 

Any  time,  after  the  middle  of  this  month,  that  the  ground  is  in 
good  condition,  you  may  sow  carrots  and  parsneps  for  a  full  crop, 
imrticularly  the  latter ;  and  also,  a  sufRcient  early  crop  of  the  for- 
mer. 

A  spot  of  light  deep  loam,  inclining  a  little  to  sand,  and  in  an  dpen 
situation,  should  be  chosen  for  these  crops ;  for  their  roots  will 
thrive  best  and  grow  largest  in  such« 

The  ground  should  be  trenched,  one  good  spade  deep  at  least,  ob- 
serving in  the  digging  to  take  but  thin  spits,  and  to  bi*eak  all]  the 
lumps,  tliat  the  roots  may  have  full  liberty  to  run  down  long  and 
stnught ;  for  if  the  earth  is  not  well  divided  and  separated,  the 
^Toots  are  apt  to  grow  both  short  and  forked.  Rake  the  ground  well 
after  you,  as  you  proceed  in  the  digging. 

Then  form  the  ground  into  four  feet  wide  beds,  push  the  earth  off 
the  surface  with  the  back  of  the  rake,  half  an  inch  deep,  or  better, 
into  the  alleys  ;  sow  the  seed  evenly  over  the  beds,  and  with  a  spade 
or  shovel  cast  the  loose  earth  from  the  alleys  over  them,  about  half 
an  inch  deep  \  after  which,  rake  the  sur&ce  lightly,  and  the  work  is 
finished. 

Previous  to  sowing  carrot-seed,  you  should  rub, it  well  between 
your  hands,  miNed  with  some  dry  sand,  to  cause  it  to  separate 
freely. 

Or  these  seeds  may  be  sown  thin  in  drills,  distant  from  each  other 
from  eight  to  ten  inches ;  when  they  are  about  three  inches 
high,  thin  the  parsneps  to  four  and  the  carrots  to  three  inches,  plant 
from  plant  in  the  rows. 

Some  people  sow  the  seeds  broad-cast  in  beds,  tread  them  in,  and 
then  rake  the  ground ;  but  this  method  should  never  be  practiced, 
where  the  soil  is  stiff,  inclinable  to  wet,  or  apt  to  bind.  You  may 
sow  with  these  crops,  a  few  radish  and  lettuce  seeds  \  ^  ^^  latteri 
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any  of  the  cos  kindS)  are  most  suitable  for  this  purpose^  their  not 
being  subject  to  spread,  like  the  heading  sorts. 

SmaU  Sallading, 

Small  sallading,  such  as  cresses,  mustard,  radish,  rape,  and  tur- 
nep,  &c.  should,  when  a  constant  supply  is  wanted,  be  sown  once  a 
week  or  fortnight,  in  a  warm  border  y  observing  to  draw  some  flat 
shallow  drills,  three  inches  asunder ;  sow  the  seeds  therein,  each 
sort  separaic,  and  cover  them  lightly  with  fine  earth. 

For  the  particular  method  of  sowing  and  treating  these  seeds,  see 
the  work  of  last  month,  page  118. 

If  these  young  herbs,  or  any  other  of  your  early  advancing  crops, 
such  as  peas,  beans,  &c.  are  attacked  with  a  hoar  frost  appearing  on 
them  in  the  morning,  and  that  a  sunny  day  is  likely  to  follow,  let 
them  be  watered  before  the  sun  shines  on  them,  with  spring  or 
pump  water,  to  wash  and  melt  it  off,  which  will  prevent  their 
turning  back  and  spoiling. 

If  celery  was  not  sown  last  month,  let  some  seed  be  sown  the 
beginning  of  this,  to  plant  out  in  May,  &c.  for  an  early  crop;  sow 
some  more  of  the  same  seed  about  the  middle,  or  towards  the  latter 
end,  for  a  succession  crop.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in  a  bed  or 
border  of  mellow  rich  earth,  sowing  it  on  the  surface  moderately 
thick,  and  cover  it  in  lightly  with  fine  mould,  not  more  than  a* 
quarter  of  an  inch ;  or  you  may  rake  it  in  with  a  light  and  even 
hand.     Water  the  bed  frequently  in  dry  weather. 

Let  it  be  observed,  that  there  are  two  sorts  of  celery;  one  known 
by  the  name  of  Italian  or  upright  celery ;  the  other  called  celeriacy 
or  tumep-rooted  celery.  Th«  first  is  that  which  is  commonly  cuN 
tivated  for  the  general  crops,  and  of  which  there  are  several  varie- 
ties, viz.  common  upright  celery  with  hallow  stalks,  solid-stalked  cele- 
ry; red-stalked  solid  celery,  &c.  either  of  which  being  raised  from  seed 
sown  as  above,  is  afterwards  planted  in  trenches  for  blanching  their 
stalks,  which  are  the  principal  useful  parts ;  but  the  celeriacis  gene- 
rally cultivated  for  its  swelling  bottom  part;  and  being  planted 
either  on  level  ground,  or  in  shallow  drills,  the  roots  of  it  swell  like 
a  turnep.     See  JifirilfMay^  Jtme^  &c. 

Broccoli, 

Sow  broccoli  for  early  crops,  &c.  to  come  in  for  use  in  Octoberi 
November,  and  December,  &c. 

Choose  seed  of  the  early  purple,  and  some  of  the  cauliflower 
broccoli ;  sow  a  little  of  each  kind  about  the  middle,  or  latter  end  of 
the  month,  in  an  open  bed  of  rich  earth,  and  rake  them  in  :  when  the 
plants  come  up,  manage  them  as  directed  in  3fay,  June^  and  July. 
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Sowing  Borecole^  or  curled  Kale. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  month,  you  may  sow  a  first  crop  of  bore^ 
eole,  for  autumn  service. 

There  are  two  piincipal  sorts,  the  green  and  the  brown  ;  both 
very  hardy  plants,  with  tall  stems,  and  full  heads  of  thick  fimbriate 
curled  leaves,  not  cabbaging,  and  arc  desirable  open  greens  for 
winter,  &c. 

Let  this  seed  be  sown  in  an  open  exposure,  distant  from  trees  and 
close  fences,  as  in  such  situations  they  are  apt  to  draw  up  too  fast, 
with  long  weak  stalks ;  sow  it  broad-cast,  and  rake  it  in  evenly :  for 
other  particulars,  see  the  succeeding  months. 

Borecole  is  extremely  valuable  for  winter  and  spring  greensy 
where  the  winter  frost  is  not  too  powerful  for  it,  particukrly  in  all 
the  southern  states ;  it  is  the  most  hardy  of  the  cabbage  tribe,  and 
in  mild  winters  will  stand  tolerably  well  in  the  middle  states.  In 
the  eastern  states  it  will  require  to  be  taken  up  before  the  winter 
frosts  set  in  with  much  severity,  planted  in  trenches  up  to  the 
leaves,  and  covered  occasionally  with  straw  or  other  light  covering ; 
the  heads  may  be  cut  off  as  wanted,  and  in  spring  the  stems,  if  taken 
up  and  planted  out,  will  produce  an  abundance  of  most  delicious 
sprouts. 

Of  forking  and  drewhig  the  Asparagus  Beds, 

This  wof k '  should  be  begun  about  the  latter  end  of  the  month ; 
for  the  purpose  of  digging  or  forking  these  beds,  you  should  be 
provided  with  a  proper  fork,  having  three  shorts  tines,  six  to  eight 
or  nine  inches  long,  perfectly  Hat,  about  an  inch  broad,  and  the  ends 
of  them  i*ounded  and  blunt ;  however,  in  want  of  such,  it  may  be 
performed  with  a  small,  short-pronged  common  dung-fork. 

In  forking  the  beds,  be  careful  to  loosen  every  part  to  a  moderate 
depth,  but  taking  great  care  not  to  go  too  deep  to  wound  the  crowns 
of  the  roots. 

The  above  work  of  forking  tliese  beds  is  most  necessary  to  be 
done  every  spring,  to  improve  and  loosen  the  ground,  and  to  give 
free  liberty  for  the  buds  to  shoot  up  ;  also  to  give  easy  access  to  the 
sun,  air,  and  showers  of  rain. 

The  beds  being  forked,  they  must  afterwards  be  raked  even ;  ob' 
serving,  if  you  do  not  rake  them  immediately  after  they  are  forked, 
to  defer  it  no  longer  than  the  first  week  in  April,  for  by  that  time  the 
buds  will  begin  to  advance. 

Before  raking  tlie  above  beds,  you  may  scatter  thereon,  a  few 
radish  and  lettuce  seeds,  to  pull  up  while  young. 

As  to  the  method  of  gathering  or  cutting  asparagus,  when  ad- 
vanced to  a  proper  growth  for  the  table,  it  is  generally  most  eligi- 
ble, to  be  furnished  with  an  asparagus  knife,  having  a  straight,  nar- 
row, taper  blade,  about  six  or  eight  inches  long,  and  about  an  inch 
broad  at  the  haft,  narrowing  to  about  half  an  inch  at  the  point, 
which  should  be  rounded  off  from  the  back  \  observing,  when  tlie 
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shoots  are  from  about  two  to  three,  or  four  inches  high,  they  should 
be  then  cut,  slipping  the  knife  down  perpendicularly,  close  to  each 
shoot,  and  cut  it  off  slantingly  about  three  or  four  inches  within  the 
ground,  taking  care  not  to  wound  any  young  buds  coming  up  from 
the  same  root ;  for  there  are  always  several  shoots  advancing  there* 
from  in  different  stages  of  growth. 

Planting  Asparagua. 

New  plantations  of  asparagus  may  now  be  made,  this  being  the 
proper  season  to  remove  these  plants  9  it  may  be  done  any  time 
an  this  month,  when  the  weather  is  mild. 

In  making  plantations  of  these  plants,  one  g^at  article  to  be 
considered  is,  to  make  choice  of  a  proper  soil ;  choose  the  best  the 
garden  affords ;  it  must  not  be  wet,  nor  too  strong  or  stubborn,  but 
such  as  is  moderately  light  and  pliable,  so  as  it  will  readily  &11  to 
pieces  in  digging  or  raking,  &c.  and  in  a  situation  that  enjoys  the 
full  sun. 

The  ground  where  you  intend  to  make  new  asparagus  beds^ 
should  have  a  large  supply  of  rotten  or  other  good  dung  laid  thereon 
several  inches  thick,  and  then  regularly  trenched  two  spades 
deep,  and  the  dung  buried  equally  in  each  trench,  twelve  or  fifteen 
inches  below  the  surface. 

'  When  this  trenching  is  done,  lay  on  two  or  three  inches  of  very 
short  well-rotted  manure,  all  over  the  surface,  and  dig  the  ground 
over  again  eight  or  ten  inches  deep,  mixing  this  top  dressing,  and 
incorporating  it  well  with  the  earth.  .^ 

The  ground  being  thus  prepared,  and  laid  level,  divide  it  into 
beds  four  feet  and  a  half  wide,  with  alleys  two  feet  wide  between 
each  bed. 

At  each  corner  of  every  bed,  let  a  firm  stake  be  driven  into  the 
ground,  to  serve  as  a  mark  for  the  alleys. 

Four  rows  of  asparagus  are  to  be  planted  in  each  bed,  and  ten  or 
twelve  inches  distance  to  be  allowed  between  plant  and  plant  in  the 
row  ;  and  let  the  outside  rows  of  each  bed,  be  eight  inches  from  the 
edge. 

Next,  let  it  be  observed,  that  the  plants  for  this  plantation  must 
not  be  more  than  two  years  old  ;  but  most  good  gardenci'S  prefer 
tl'.ose  that  are  only  one,  which  are  what  I  would  recommend  and 
choose  to  plant ;  as  from  experience  I  have  found  they  generally 
take  root  much  freer,  and  succeed  every  way  better  than  the 
former. 

The  following  is  the  method  of  planting  them  : 
Strain  your  line  along  the  bed  eight  inches  from  the  edge  ;  then 
with  a  spade  cut  out  a  small  trench  or  drill  close  to  the  line,  about 
six  inches  deep,  making  that  side  next  the  line  nearly  upright ;  and 
when  one  trench  is  opened,  plant  that  before  you  open  another, 
placing  the  plants  upright  ten  or  twelve  inches  distance  in  the  row. 
In  planting  these  plants,  observe  that  they  must  not  be  placed  flat 
in  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  but  nearly  upright  against  the  back  of 
the  trench  or  drill,  and  so  that  the  crown  of  the  plants  may  aho 

B.b 
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stand  upnghty  and  two  or  three  inches  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground ;  let  them  be  all  placed  an  equal  depth,  spreading  their  roots 
somewhat  regular,  against  the  back  of  the  trench,  and  at  the  same 
time  drawing  a  little  earth  up  against  them  with  the  hand  as  you 
place  them,  just  to  fix  the  plants  in  their  due  position,  till  the  row 
is  planted ;  when  one  row  is  thus  finished,  immediately,  with  a  rake, 
draw  the  earth  into  a  drill  over  the  plants,  and  then  proceed  to  open 
another  drill  or  trench,  as  before  directed :  plant  it  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  cover  in  the  plants  as  above,  and  so  on  till  the  whole  is 
planted ;  then  let  the  surface  of  the  beds  be  raked  smooth,  and  cleared 
fnom  stones. 

When  the  plants  come  up,  keep  them  always  free  from  weeds ; 
but  in  the  mean  time,  be  cautious  not  to  sow  any  early  crops  what- 
ever among  your  young  plantations,  as  is  very  injudiciously  prac- 
tised by  many,  for  these  would  smother  them  in  their  growth,  and 
greatly  retard  their  progress. 

Let  it  next  be  observed,  that  it  will  be  three  years  from  the  time 
of  planting,  before  the  asparagus  plants  produce  buds  lai^  enough 
to  cut  for  use  in  any  general  gathering ;  though  sometimes,  in  rich, 
good  ground,  and  a  remarkably  prosperous  growth  in  the  plants 
in  the  production  of  strong  shoots,  a  few  of  the  largest  may  be  cut 
the  second  spring  after  planting ;  but  I  would  advise  not  to  cut 
many,  before  the  third  year. 

A  plantation  of  asparagus,  if  the  beds  are  properly  dressed  every 
year>  as  directed  in  the  spring  and  autumn  months,  will  continue  to 
produce  good  buds  for  ten  or  twelve  years,  or  more. 

In  making  new  plantations,  I  have  sometimes,  instead  of  putting 
in  young  plants,  as  above  directed,  sown  the  seed  at  once  in  the 
beds  where  the  plants  are  to  remain;  and  as  by  that  practice  the 
plants  are  not  disturbed  by  a  removal,  they  consequently  cannot 
fail  of  producing  a  regular  crop. 

The  beds  being  four  feet  and  a  half  wide,  and  prepared  as  before 
directed  for  the  plants ;  mark  out  four  lines  lengthways  the  beds ; 
then  along  these  lines,  at  the  distance  of  every  nine  or  ten  inches, 
dot  in  a  lew  seeds,  covering  them  about  an  inch  deep.  When  the 
plants  have  been  come  up  some  time,  they  must  be  thinned,  leaving 
only  one  of  the  strongest  in  each  place ;  and  carefully  clear  them 
from  weeds. 

A  plantation  of  asparagus,  thus  raised,  will  produce  buds  fit  to 
cut  the  thiixl  spring  after  sowing,  but  will  be  very  large  and  fine  the 
fourth  year. 

.For  forcing  asparagus  see  /ofAri^ary  page  115. 

Sovnng  AsfiaragUB  Seed, 

This  seed  may  be  sown  about  the  middle,  or  towards  the  latter 
end  of  the  month,  on  four  feet  wide  beds,  of  rich  earth.  Sow  it 
tolerably  thin  on  the  surface,  clap  it  in  with  the  back  of  a  spade, 
cover  it  a  little  better  than  half  an  inch  deep  with  earth  out  of  the 
allies,  and  then  rake  the  beds  smooth. 
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Or,  it  may  be  sown  thinly  in  drillsy  six  inches  asunder,  and 
covered  the  same  depth  as  above ;  give  the  bedS)  both  before  and 
after  the  plants  are  up,  bccasional  waterings,  to  strengthen  them  and 
forward  their  growth ;  and  they  must  be  kept  very  free  from  weeds^ 
by  a  careful  hand-weeding  at  different  times  during  the  summer. 

When  a  quantity  of  asparagus  for  forcing,  is  annually  required, 
you  must  act  as  directed  in  February,  page  117. 

Sowing  Beet  Seed. 

You  may  now  sow  some  of  the  different  sorts  of  beet ;  the  red, 
for  its  large  root,  and  the  green  and  white  sorts  for  their  leaves  in 
soups,  stewing,  &c. 

For  this  purpose,  make  choice  of  a  piece  of  rich,  deep  ground  ; 
lay  it  out  into  four  feet  wide  beds,  push  the  loose  earth  into  the  al- 
leys, then  sow  the  seed  tolerably  thin,  and  cover  it  with  the  eai-th  out 
of  these  alleys,  to  about  three  quaiters  of  an  inch  deep.  Or,  let 
drills  be  drawn  with  a  hoc,  near  an  inch  deep,  and  a  foot  or  a  little 
better  asunder ;  drop  the  seeds  thinly  therein,  and  cover  them  over 
the  same  depth  as  above.  Or,  you  may  sow  the  seed  on  a  piece  of 
ground,  rough  after  being  dug,  and  rake  it  well  in. 

Likewise,  you  may  now  sow  the  Mangel  Wurtzel,  root  of 
scarcity,  or  great  German  beet,  for  its  large  leaves  to  boil  as  spin- 
ach, its  thick  fleshy  leaf-stalks,  to  dress  like  asparagus,  and  its  roots 
for  iKMling,  before  they  become  of  a  very  large  size.  The  leaves 
and  roots  are  excellent  food  for  cattle ;  producing,  during  summer, 
an  uncommon  abundance  of  foliage ;  the  outside  leaves,  for  this 
purpose,  may  be  stripped  off  every  eight  days  during  the  season. 

Soiling  Onion  Seed, 

In  order  to  have  onions  in  good  perfection  the  first  year,  from 
seed,  which  can  certainly  be  effected  in  the  middle,  but  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  eastern  states,  you  must  be  careful  to  fix  upon  a 
suitable  soil,  which  is  a  strong,  light,  rich  loam  ;  always  avoiding 
that  which  is  subject  to  become  parched,  or  bound  up  by  heat  and 
drought ;  or  that,  in  consequence  of  too  large  a  proportion  of  sand, 
is  likely  to  become  violently  hot  in  summer,  for  this  is  extremely 
injurious  to  those  plants,  by  causing  them  to  come  to  an  untimely 
maturity,  manifested  by  the  extraordinary  perfection  that  onions  ar- 
rive to  in  the  moderate  climates  of  Europe,  where  they  have  not  to 
encounter  a  violent  summer  heat. 

If  this  ground  had  been  strongly  manured  in  November,  and 
then  thrown  up  into  high  sloping  ridges,  it  would  be  much  improv- 
ed and  meliorated  by  the  frost,  &c.  and  could  now  be  easily  and  ex- 
peditiously leveled  for  sowing. 

When  this  is  not  the  case,  you  may  now  give  such  ground  a  good 
coat  of  well-rotted  cow-dung,  or  other  good  rotten  manure,  and  dig 
it  a  full  spade  deep,  incorporating  the  dung  t)ierewith,  and  pulver- 
izing the  earth  as  you  proceed  in  the  digging ;  this  ^ould  not  be 
attempted)  till  the  ground  b  sufficiently  dry  to  pulverize  well  and 
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£dl  to  pieces  under  the  rake  ;  but  the  earlier  you  can  get  it  in  this 
state,  and  the  seed  sown,  the  larger  and  better  onions  will  you 
have. 

There  are  various  methods  of  sowing  the  seed ;  but  fii*st  I  will 
give  you  the  one  practised  by  the  most  judicious  and  careful  gar- 
deners. 

As  you  proceed  in  digging  the  ground,  rake  it  well  after  you ; 
that  being  done,  lay  it  out  into  three  and  a  half,  or  four  feet  wide 
beds,  with  alleys  between  of  about  a  foot  wide  ;  then  with  the  back 
of  a  rake,  push  off  the  light  loose  earth  from  the  top  of  each  bed, 
into  the  allies,  one  half  to  the  one  side,  the  other  to  the  opposite : 
this  done,  and  being  provided  with  good  seed,  sow  it  thereon,  at  the 
rate  of  one  pound  for  every  sixteen  rods,  and  with  a  shovel  cast  the 
earth  out  of  the  alleys  over  the  beds,  covering  tlie  seeds  evenly  about 
half  an  inch  deep;  then  rake  the  beds  lightly,  drawing  off  all  the 
lumps  into  the  fdleys. 

When  the  plants  are  up,  let  them  be  kept  very  clean,  and  free 
from  weeds  of  any  kind,  by  a  good  careful  hand-weeding,  which  is 
to  be  repeated  from  time  to  time,  as  they'^require  it ;  and  where 
they  grow  too  close,  thin'  them  to  about  two  inches,  plant  from 
plant,  all  over  the  beds  ;  by  these  means,  you  will  have  excellent 
onions  for  the  table  the  first  year. 

Others  dig  the  ground,  leveling  the  surface  evenly  af^er  them,  as 
they  proceed  in  digging  without  raking  it,  and  lay  it  out  in  beds  as 
before  ;  then  sow  the  seed  thereon,  and  rake  it  in  ;  and  if  the  earth 
is  light  and  dry,  they  frequently  tread  it  in  with  the  feet  before 
raking.  Or  the  beds  may  be  prepared  as  in  the  first  instance,  and 
the  seeds  sown  very  thinly  in  drills,  either  of  which  methods  will 
do  very  well. 

But  when  they  are  raised  upon  an  extensive  scale,  tlie  ground 
may  be  cultivated  by  the  plough,  and  when  harrowed  very  fine,  the 
aeed  may  be  sown  in  drills  at  any  convenient  distance,  and  the  inter- 
vals between  them  kept  clean  by  hoeing ;  the  remainder  must  be 
carefully  hand-wed. 

Sowing  seed,  to  produce  small  seed  onions,  will  answer  better  in 
^prili  which  see.  If  sown  in  this  month,  they  would'  generally  grow 
to  too  large  a  size  for  that  purpose. 

Of  the  several  varieties  of  onion,  the  Strasburg  is  the  best  for  a 
general  crop  s  it  is  a  handsome  bulb,  generally  assuming  a  roundish 
oval  shape,  is  of  firm  growth,  and  keeps  well  for  winter  service. 

The  white  Spanish  and  silver  skinned  onions,  are  of  a  milder 
taste,  but  all  the  varieties  generally  turn  out  very  profitable  crops  ; 
the  latter  kinds  rarely  keep  so  well  after  Januai7  as  the  Strasburg. 
The  Portugal  and  Madeira  onions  are  extremely  fine ;  but  tliey 
rarely  attidn  with  us  as  large  a  size  as  in  these  countries. 

The  red  Spanish  onion  is  highly  esteemed  for  pickling,  on  ac- 
count of  its  deep  blood-red  colour,  and  much  cultivated  for  that 
purpose :  it  may  also  be  used  for  any  other  purposes,  as  well  as  the 
former  kinds. 
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Sowing  Le^ks, 

Leek  seed  may  be  sown,  and  treated  in  every  respect  for  the  pre- 
sent, as  directed  for  onion  seed. 

Planting  Seed  Onions » 

By  seed  onions  is  meant,  the  small  bulbs  produced  from  seed  sown 
last  season,  which  should  be  planted  out,  as  early  in  spring  as  it  is 
possible  to  get  the  ground  in  a  good  state  for  tillage ;  the  southern 
states,  in  paiticular,  have  to  depend  on  such  for  a  general  crop,  as 
the  summer  heat  is  too  powerful  in  these,  and  indeed  in  the  middle 
states,  except  the  ground  is  peculiarly  suitable,  for  the  bulb^  arriving 
at  a  sufficient  size  the  first  year  from  seed. 

Having  prepared  an  open  piece  of  strong  ground,  well  dug  and 
enriched  with  manure,  you  may  proceed  to  plant  these  bulbs  in 
rows,  either  by  line  and  dibble,  or  by  hoe  ;  planting  them  not  more 
than  half  an  inch  over  the  crowns :  let  the  drills  or  rows  be  six 
inches  asunder,  and  the  onions  three  inches  one  from  the  other  in 
the  rows. 

But  for  expedition  sake,  especially  when  there  are  large  quanti- 
ties to  be  planted  ;  prepare  an  instrument,  just  in  form  of  a  com- 
mon hay-rake,  having  four  round  teeth  or  pcgs^  either  of  wood  or 
iron,  placed  in  the  head,  at  the  distance  of  six  inches  from  each 
other,  four  inches  long,  and  near  an  inch  in  diameter,  close  to  the 
head,  tapering  to  a  blunt  point :  this  being  in  readiness,  proceed  to 
mark  out  your  ground  into  two  feet  wide  beds,  leaving  a  twelve  inch 
alley  between  each  ;  then  pull  this  rake  along  each  bed  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  pressing  it  down  as  you  proceed,  by  which  it  will 
make  four  regular  drills  in  each,  for  the  reception  of  the  small 
onions,  which  you  are  to  plant  by  hand  in  these  drills,  at  the  dist- 
fuice  above  mentioned,  and  just  so  deep  as  that  you  can  cover  the 
crowns,  by  drawing  a  little  eartli  over  them  with  the  hand  as  you 
proceed. 

By  the  same  method,  you  may  plant  these  onions  in  beds  of  any 
dimensions  you  please,  either  lengthwise,  or  across  the  beds. 

The  AlUum  canadenacy  or  tree  onion,  merits  culture  both  as  a 
curiosity  in  producing  the  onions  at  the  top  of  the  stalk,  as  well  as 
for  their  value  in  domestic  usey  particularly  for  pickling,  in  which 
they  are  excellent,  and  superior  in  flavour  to  the  common  kinds ; 
•nd  may  also  be  used  for  any  other  purposes  that  onions  are. 

It  is  perennial,  and  propagated  by  planting  the  bulbs  in  spring 
or  autumn,  either  the  root-bulbs,  or  those  produced  on  the  top  of 
the  stalks ;  the  latter  if  planted  in  spring  as  directed  for  the  other 
kinds  will  produce  very  fine  handsome  sized  onions  of  excellent 
favour. 

The  root-bulbs  encrease  greatly  by  offsets,  and  should  be  taken 
up  once  in  every  two  or  three  years,  when  the  stems  decay  in  au- 
tumn^  and  repbmtcd  agun  to  produce  a  supply  of  top-bulbs. 
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Garlicky  Rocamdoie^  and  ShaUoU, 

Prepare  some  beds  of  good  ground,  four  feet  wide,  in  which  to 
plant  garlick,  rocambole,  and  shallots ;  of  which  procure  some  best 
bulbs  or  roots ;  divide  the  garlick  and  rocambole  into  cloves,  and 
the  shallots  into  off-sets,  as  they  admit ;  plant  them  in  rows,  length- 
wise the  beds,  eight  or  nine  inches  asunder,  by  six  inches  distance 
in  each  row,  and  two  or  three  inches  deep. 

They  may  be  planted  either  with  a  dibble  or  in  drills  drawn  with 
a  hoe. 

Cive»y  or  Chives, 

Gives,  a  small  species  of  onion,  g^wing  in  large  tufls,  are  use- 
ful in  a  &mily  in  the  spring,  &c.  as  a  substitute  for  young  onions, 
both  in  sallads  and  culinary  purposes ;  they  are  propagated  by  slip- 
ping the  roots,  and  this  is  a  proper  time  to  plant  them ;  the  method 
is  to  part  or  take  off  some  slips  from  the  old  roots  several  small  off- 
sets together,  and  plant  them  in  beds  or  borders  about  six  to  eighty 
or  nine  inches  distance. 

In  slipping  or  parting  the  above  roots,  observe  to  preserve  eight, 
ten,  or  more,  of  the  small  bulbs  together  in  a  cluster,  and  in  that 
manner  to  plant  them. 

They  are  to  be  planted  with  a  dibble  or  trowel,  making  holes  for 
them  at  the  distance  above  mentioned,  putting  one  cluster  of  roots, 
as  above,  in  each  hole,  and  closing  the  earth  well  about  them.  They 
will  soon  take  root,  and  increase  very  fast  into  large  bunches,  of 
many  year's  duration. 

Sow  tumeps  for  a  first  early  crop,  about  the  middle,  or  to- 
wards the  latter  end  of  this  month,  in  an  open  situation,  and  where 
the  ground  is  light. 

The  proper  sort  to  sow  now  is  principally  the  Early  Dutch  tur- 
nep,  it  being  the  best  sort  to  sow  at  this  season  in  gardens,  but 
especially  for  the  first  and  second  crops,  or  also  occauonally  for 
general  summer  crops,  in  garden  culture* 

Scorzfmera  and  SaUafy. 

The  latter  end  of  this  month  you  may  sow  scorxonera,  and 
lalsafy ;  these  plants  are  in  some  finmiliea  much  esteemed  for  their 
roots,  which  are  the  only  parts  that  are  eaten,  except  the  salsafy, 
as  explained  below. 

The  roots  run  pretty  deep  in  the  ground,  in  the  manner  of  car- 
rots and  parsneps,  and  are  boiled  or  stewed,  and  eaten  either  alone 
or  with  flesh-meat,  like  young  carrots,  &c. 

But  the  salsafy  is  estimable  both  for  its  roote  as  above,  and  for  the 
young  shoots  rising  In  the  spring  from  the  year-old  plants,  being 
gathered  while  green  and  tender^  are  good  to  boil  and  eat  in  the 
manner  of  asparagus. 
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Dig  one  or  more  beds  for  each  of  the  above,  in  an  open  situation. 
Sow  the  seed  either  in  shallow  drills,  six  inches  distance,  and  earthed 
over  half  an  inch  ;  or  sown  on  the  sur&ce,  covered  from  the  alleys, 
and  the  beds  then  raked  :  they  are  all  to  remain  where  sown,  and  the 
plants  thinned  in  May,  to  from  four  to  six  inches  distance. 

LargC'rooted  Parsley. 

Sow  the  seeds  of  Hamburg,  or  large  rooted  parsley ;  this  is  cul- 
tivated for  its  large  parsnep-like  root :  let  the  seeds  be  sown  in  an 
open  situation,  either  in  shallow  drills,  or  on  the  sur&ce,  and  raked 
in  evenly ;  when  the  plants  are  two  or  three  inches  in  growth,  they 
must  be  thinned  to  six  inches  distance,  that  the  roots  may  have  room 
to  swell. 

Skirreti, 

Skirret  seed  may  be  sown  tolerably  thin,  on  beds  of  good  earth 
and  raked  in ;  or  they  may  be  propagated  by  parting  their  roots,  and 
planting  them  at  six  or  eight  inches  distance.  The  fleshy  tubers  of 
these  roots,  are  considered  very  delicious. 

Sowings  Parsley. 

Parsley  seed  may  be  sow^  in  a  single  drill  along  the  edge  of  the 
quarters,  or  borders  of  the  garden  :  it  will  make  a  useful  and  also  a 
neat  edging,  if  not  suffered  to  grow  rank,  especially  the  curled  pars- 
ley ;  or  if  large  supplies  are  wanted  for  market,  it  may  be  sown  in 
continued  rows  nine  inches  asunder,  or  upon  the  general  surfiice, 
trod  down,  and  raked  in. 

Sowing  Chervil  and  Coriander* 

Sow  chervil  and  coriander,  for  soops  and  sallads.  See;  draw  shal^ 
low  drills  for  these  seeds  eight  or  nine  inches  asunder :  sow  each 
sort  separate,  and  cover  them  about  half  an  inch  deep  with  earth. 

These  herbs  are  all  to  remain  where  sown,  and  the  chief  culture 
they  require  is  to  be  kept  clear  from  weeds ;  but  as  the  plants 
soon  run  up  for  seed,  you  should  sow  a  small  poition  every  month. 

Crambe  maritima^  or  Sea  Kale. 

The  Crambe  maritima^  or  Sea  Kale,  being  yet  very  little  known 
in  the  United  States,  though  a  most  excellent  garden  vegetable,  and 
highly  deserving  of  cultivation ;  it  may  be  of  importance  to  the 
community,  to  give  some  account  of  this  plant,  and  the  most  ap- 
proved methods  of  cultivating  it. 

This  plant  is  found  growing  spontaneously,  though  locally,  on 
the  sea-shore  of  the  southern  parts  of  England,  as  well  as  in  simi- 
lar places,  in  many  other  parts  of  Europe. 

It  is  of  the  same  natural  class  as  the  cabbage,  but  (tiffers  from  it 
and  most  of  the  Tetradynamus  j>lants  of  Linn  j^y s,  in  having  a  rooftd 
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seed  vessel,  containing  one  seed  only ;  its  root  is  perennial,  running 
to  a  great  depth,  growing  to  a  great  thickness,  and  branching  out 
"widely,  but  not  creeping  :  its  full  grown  leaves  are  large,  equalling 
in  size,  when  the  plant  grows  luxuriantly,  those  of  the  largest  cab- 
bage, of  a  glaucous  or  sea-green  hue,  and  waved  at  the  edges, 
thick  and  succulent  in  their  wild  state,  dying  away  and  disappearing 
entirely  at  the  approach  of  winter.  Seedling  plants,  when  raided 
in  spring,  produce  the  first  year,  radical  leaves  only,  the  second 
spring  most  of  them  throw  up  a  flowering  stem,  a  foot  or  more  in 
height,  which  expanding  into  numerous  branches,  forms  a  magni' 
ficent  head  of  white,  or  cream-coloured  flowers,  having  a  honey-like 
fragrance  ;  these,  if  the  season  proves  favourable,  are  followed  by 
abundance  of  seed. 

As  an  article  of  food,  the  Crambe  maritima  appears  to  be  better 
known  in  England,  than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe  ;  it  is  in  that 
country  only  that  its  value  is  rightly  appreciated,  and  its  culture 
carefully  attended  to. 

On  many  parts  of  the  sea  coast  of  England,  especially  of  De- 
vonshire, Dorsetshire,  and  Sussex,  the  inhabitants,  for  time  imme- 
morial, have  been  in  the  practice  of  procuring  it  for  their  tables, 
preferring  it  to  all  other  greens :  they  seek  for  the  plant  in  the 
spring,  where  it  grows  spontaneously,  and  as  soon  as  it  appears 
above  ground,  they  remove  the  pebbles  or  sand  with  which  it  is 
usually  covered,  to  the  depth  of  several  inches,  and  cut  off  the 
young  and  tender  leaves  and  stalks,  as  yet  unexpanded  and  in  a 
blanched  state,  close  to  the  crown  of  the  root;  it  is  then  in  its 
greatest  perfection  :  when  the  leaves  are  fully  grown,  they  become 
hard  and  bitter,  and  the  plant  is  not  eatable. 

The  more  curious,  desirous  of  having  it  at  hand,  and  in  their  im- 
mediate possession,  have  now,  in  many  parts  of  the  maritime  coun- 
ties of  England,  introduced  it  to  their  gardens ;  and  in  Devonshire 
particularly,  there  is  scarcely  a  good  garden  to  be  found,  without  a 
plantation  of  it  for  the  use  of  the  table.  It  is  also  cultivated  for  sal& 
in  various  parts  of  England,  particularly  Bath,  Chichester,  &c. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  Sea  Kale  is  delicate  eating,  only 
when  young,  and  that  it  is  highly  improved  by  being  blanched :  in 
the  cultivation  of  this  plant,  it  becomes  necessary  to  blanch  it  bef6re 
it  is  fit  for  the  table  ;  to  effect  this,  it  must  be  covered,  in  some  way 
or  other,  before  the  flowering  stem,  which  constitutes  the  chief  eat- 
able part,  and  its  attendant  leaves  show  the  least  sign  of  emerging 
from  the  crown  of  the  root. 

Cultivators  have  differed  widely  respecting  the  mode  of  treating 
this  plant ;  many  conceiving  that  stones,  or  gravel,  and  sea-sand, 
are  essential  to  its  growth,  have  gone  to  the  cxpence  of  providing  it 
with  such,  not  aware  that  it  will  grow  much  more  luxuriantly,  on  a 
rich  sandy  loam,  where  the  roots  can  penetrate  to  a  great  depthy 
without  reaching  the  water,  in  which,  if  they  are  immersed,  they 
arc  apt  to  rot :  the  plant  will  succeed  almost  in  any  soil,  provided  it 
be  dry  ;  its  luxuriance  will  depend  chiefly  on  the  manure  with  which 
the  soil  is  enriched ;  but,  of  all  others,  a  deep,  rich,  sandy  loam^ 
is  its  favourite  soil* 
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The  most  usual  mode  of  raising  the  Sea  Kale,  is  from  seed ;  it 
may  also  be  raised  from  cuttings  of  the  root,  and  that  with  the 
greatest  certainty,  but  seedlings  make  the  finest  plants.  Some  find 
a  difficulty  in  making  the  seeds  vegetate ;  this  may  be  attributed  to 
their  being  old,  buried  too  deep  in  the  earth,  or  sown  too  late  in  the 
spring :  the  most  proper  time  for  sowing  the  seed  is  in  October,  or 
as  early  in  the  spring  as  the  ground  can  be  got  in  a  fit  condition  to 
receive  them,  and  an  inch  is  the  proper  depth  to  cover  them ;  they 
rarely  vegetate  in  less  than  six  weeks,  after  been  sown,  even  in  the 
most  favourable  season,  m\d  some  will  remain  in  the  ground  for 
twelve  months  before  they  vegetate  :  should  the  season  prove  dry, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  water  the  ground  where  the  seeds  are  sown, 
and  the  plants  after  they  appear,  frequently. 

It  is  the  best  practise  to  raise  young  plants  immediately  from 
seed,  on  the  bed  where  they  are  intended  to  remain  ;  by  this  means 
the  plants  receive  no  check  in  their  growth.  When  you  have 
formed  your  bed,  which  should  be  raised  somewhat  above  the  level 
of  the  ground,  being  previously  trenched  very  deep  and  enriched 
with  the  best  rotten  manure ;  make  each  bed  wide  enough  to  hold 
two  rows  of  plants,  the  space  between  each  plant  in  the  row,  four- 
teen inches,  and  between  each  row,  a  foot  and  a  half ;  sow  about  six 
or  eight  seeds,  as  before  directed,  on  each  spot  where  your  plant  is 
intended  to  remain ;  this  number  is  directed,  in  order  to  guard 
against  accidents,  as  every  seed  may  not  vegitate,  or  at  least  not  the 
first  season,  which  would  be  loosing  a  year,  besides  some  of  those 
that  do,  may  be  destroyed  by  worms  or  insects  ;  should  all  of  them 
succeed  they  are  easily  reduced  to  a  single  plant,  this  reduction 
however  need  not  be  made  too  hastily  ;  during  summer  your  bed 
of  course  must  be  kept  perfectly  clean  from  weeds.  If  for  the  sake 
of  a  more  certain  crop,  you  are  disposed  to  make  your  plantation 
of  the  cuttings  of  the  roots,  you  may  take  such  as  are  about  half  an 
inch  or  a  little  more  in  diameter,  and  cut  them  into  pieces  of  about 
two  inches  in  length,  burying  each  in  an  upright  position  about 
three  inches  under  ground,  in  the  same  kind  of  bed  and  at  the  same 
distances,  as  you  would  have  sown  the  seeds  ;  the  middle  or  latter 
end  of  this  month  will  be  a  proper  season  in  the  middle  states  for 
doing  this,  earlier  in  the  southern  states,  and  somewhat  later  in  the 
eastern. 

Or  if  for  the  sake  of  forwarding  your  plantation  and  gaining  time, 
you  make  use  of  plants  instead  of  seeds,  or  cuttings,  presuming 
that  it  is  |)ossible  for  you  to  procure  them,  they  should  be  those  of 
a  year  old,  and  taken  up  with  due  care  out  of  the  seed  bed  ;  trim 
off  the  extreme  part  of  the  root,  and  let  each  plant  be  planted  in  a 
perpendicular  manner  so  deep,  as  that  its  crown  will  be  one  inch 
under  the  surface ;  the  period  before  mentioned  for  planting  cut- 
tings will  be  the  proper  lime  for  transplanting  these  ;  if  their  flow- 
ering stalks  be  cut  for  food  the  same  season,  it  will  weaken  the 
plants  considerablf ,  and  hence  even  in  point  of  time  there  is  little 
gained  by  using  such,  for  most  of  the  seedling  plants  in  your  bed, 
if  they  have  been  properly  managed,  as  well  as  your  plants  from 
cuttings,  will  flower,  and  of  course,  be  fit  to  cut  the  second  year. 

e  c 
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In  November  cover  your  beds  with  a  thick  coat  of  rotten  dung  or 
leaves,  this  at  the  same  time  that  it  protects  your  plants  from 
frost,  will  bring  them  forwarder,  and  add  to  their  luxuriance ;  about 
the  middle  of  March  in  the  middle  states,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
cover  your  plants  for  blanching,  the  readiest  mode  of  doing  which, 
is  to  draw  the  earth  up  with  a  hoe  over  the  crown  of  the  root,  so 
that  each  plant  shall  be  covered  to  the  depth  of  ten  or  twelve  inches ; 
some  blanch  it  by  heaping  on  it  sea-sand,  some  common  sand  and 
pebbles,  and  others  with  large  garden  pots  inverted,  and  placed  im- 
mediately over  the  plants,  stopping  up  the  holes  at  the  bottoms, 
and  this  last  is  the  neatest  and  cleanest  mode. 

The  finest  or  at  least  the  largest  Sea  Kale,  is  that  which  is  produced 
from  seedling  plants  the  first  year  of  their  flowering,  as  the  great 
produce  of  the  plant  then  centres  in  one  flowering  stem ;  afterwards 
the  crown  of  the  root  ramifying  into  many  heads,  a  greater  number 
of  stalks  are  produced,  which  are  more  slender  but  not  less  delicate. 
When  your  plants  have  been  covered  in  either  metliod,  three, 
four,  or  live  weeks,  according  to  the  early  or  late  period  Of  covering, 
examine  them,  and  if  you  find  that  the  stalks  have  shot  up  three  or 
four  inches,  you  may  begin  cutting ;  should  you  wait  till  all  the 
shoots  are  of  a  considerable  length,  your  crop  will  come  in  too  much 
at  once,  for  in  this  plant  there  is  not  that  succession  of  growth 
which  there  is  in  Asparagus ;  you  may  continue  cutting  till  you  see 
the  head  of  flowers  begin  to  form,  and  if  at  this  time  you  uncover 
it  entiix'ly,  and  let  it  prooceed  to  that  state  in  which  Brocoli  is  usu- 
ally cut,  and  use  it  as  such,  you  will  find  it  an  excellent  substitute, 
and  this  greatly  enhances  the  value  of  the  plant,  as  Brocoli  does  not 
stand  our  winter  frost,  and  can  only  be  had  when  carefully  protected 
as  directed  in  JS/ovembery  but  this  plant  is  sufRciently  haixly  to  bear 
our  severest  frost,  without  much  injury.  You  are  not  to  weaken 
the  roots  too  much  by  over-cutting,  for  in  that  case  you  would  in- 
jure their  next  year's  bearing;  they  are  to  be  indulged,  as  you  do 
asparagus  with  several  uncut  shoots,  to  grow  up  during  summer, 
to  carry  on  a  proper  vegetation,  to  strengthen  and  enlarge  the  roots. 

Such  as  arc  partial  to  this  plant  may  force  it  in  any  of  the  winter 
or  early  spring  months,  nothing  more  being  necessary  than  to  place 
over  each  plant  a  large  garden  pot,  as  in  one  of  the  modes  of  blanch- 
ing already  recommended,  and  cover  the  pots  with  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  hot  horse  dung,  the  heat  of  the  dung  brings  forward  the  plant, 
while  the  pot  keeps  it  from  coming  in  contact  therewith  ;  and  as 
the  growth  of  the  plant  is  by  this  means  greatly  accelerated,  it  is  of 
course  rendered  more  tender,  as  well  as  sweeter. 

These  plants  may  also  be  forced  in  frames  as  directed  in  January 
and  February  for  asparagus,  observing  to  take  up  such  plants  for 
this  purpose  as  are  sure  to  flower,  trimming  their  side  roots  and 
shortening  their  long  tap-roots  to  tlie  length  of  nine  or  ten  inches, 
or  twelve  in  very  large  plants,  and  placing  them  in  a  frame  on  a 
hot-bed,  and  in  a  suitable  depth  of  earth,  at  the  distance  of  four  to 
six  inches  asunder ;  as  the  plants  used  thus,  will  be  rendered  of 
little  or  no  value,  where  tbis  practice  is  used,  it  will  be  necessary, 
to  have  a  regular  succession  of  plants  for  the  purpose. 
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In  cutting  the  plants  for  the  table,  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
injure  the  crowns  of  the  roots,  by  cutting  the  shoots  too  close  to 
them. 

The  sooner  this  delicious  esculent  is  dressed,  after  it  is  cut,  the 
better.  Twenty  minutes  boiling,  in  gen^.^'aJ,  is  sufficient  to  make 
it  tender ; '  this  process  is  the  more  to  be  attended  to,  as  the  good- 
ness of  the  article  greatly  depends  on  ii  ,*  that  which  is  young, 
recently  cut,  or  forced,  will  he  done  in  less  time ;  when  "properly 
boiled  it  is  to  be  served  up,  in  the  manner  oruspara|»us ;  it  dresses 
well  by  stewing,  and  makes  an  excellent  pickle. 

As  an  esculent  vegetable  it  is  fuund  to  be  very  wholesome,  and 
most  people  who  have  tiied  it,  prefer  it  to  asparagus,  to  wliich  it  is 
related,  in  point  of  flavour. 

When  the  crop  is  sufficiently  cut,  level  the  earth  all  over  the  beds, 
keep  them  free  from  large  weeds  during  the  i*emainder  of  the  sea- 
son, and  cover  them  in  Mrvembcr  as  before  directed. 

This  plant  will  grow  extremely  well  in  such  soil  as  suits  aspara* 
gus,  having  it  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  for  that,  and  would 
be  very  profitable  to  cultivate  for  sale  near  cities  and  lai*ge  towns. 

Sfiring  dreanng  of  Artichokes, 

As  soon  in  this  month  as  the  very  severe  frosts  are  over,  any 
long  light  litter  with  which  your  artichokes  are  covered,  must  be 
raked  off  into  the  trenches ;  and  when  you  perceive  the  young  shoots 
beginning  to  appear  above  ground,  or  rather  one  or  two  inches 
up,  not  before,  pi*oceed  to  levelling  down  the  beds  into  the  alleys 
or  trenches,  rounding  them  in  a  neat  manner,  then  dig  and  loosen 
all  the  ground  round  the  plants,  at  the  same  time,  examine  the  num- 
ber of  shoots  arising  on  each  stoll  or  root,  selecting  three  of  the 
strongest  and  healthiest  looking  on  every  stool  to  remain ;  all  above 
that  number  are  to  be  slipped  off  close  to  the  root,  with  your  hand, 
except  you  want  such,  to  make  new  plantations  with ;  in  which  case, 
any  extra  number  for  that  purpose,  are  to  remain  on  the  mother 
plants,  until  they  are  about  eight  or  ten  inches  high  from  their  roots 
or  junction  with  the  old  plants,  when  they  are  to  be  sU/tfted  off,  and 
planted  as  hereafter  directed,  leaving  <Hily  three  of  the  best  shoots 
on  each  cro¥m  as  before,  closing  the  earth  in  again  about  the  crowns 
of  the  roots,  and  drawing  it  a  little  up  to  the  remaining  suckers.  Ob- 
serve that  in  every  part  of  the  Union,  this  dressing  is  to  be  given, 
when  the  plants  are  in  the  above  described  state,  whether  that  hap- 
pens in  February,  March,  or  April,  occasioned  by  the  difference  of 
climate,  or  the  earliness  or  lateness  of  the  spring. 

Planting  Artichokes, 

In  making  new  plantations  of  Artichokes,  select  for  that  purpose, 
a  piece  of  deep,  rich,  sandy  loam,  that  is  not  subject  to  retain  too 
much  wet  in  winter,  nor  to  be  parched  up  with  drought  in  summer, 
having  a  gentle  slope,  sufficient  to  carry  off  any  moisture  that 
might  lodge  in  the  trenches  between  the  rows,  for  that,  is  much 
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more  destructive  to  their  roots  in  winter,  than  the  most  severe  frost; 
when  both  these  enemies  attack  the  plants  with  their  combined  pow-> 
ers,  they  seldom  fail  to  accomplish  the  work  of  destruction  ;  but 
from  the  frosts,  there  is  not  much  to  be  apprehended,  if  the  plants 
lie  dry. 

Having  fixed  upon  a  proper  soil  and  situation,  lay  on  it  a  good 
quantity  of  rotten  dung,  and  trench  the  ground  one  good  spade  or 
eighteen  inches  deep,  incorporating  the  manure  well  therewith,  and 
pulveri^ng  the  ground  effectually  in  the  digging  ;  then  proceed  to 
take  off  the  slips  mentioned  before  in  the  dressing  of  artichokes, 
slipping  them  off  the  mother  stools  with  all  the  roots  or  fibres  which 
they  may  have  thrown  out,  rejecting  such  as  appear  unhealthy,  and 
closing  the  earth  up  after  you  to  the  remaining  shoots.  These  be- 
ing provided,  pull  off  any  loose  hanging  leaves,  and  trim  the  fibres, 
then  plant  them  with  a  dibble,  about  four  or  five  inches  deep,  in  rows 
five  feet  asunder,  and  two  feet  plant  from  plant  in  the  row,  leaving 
part  of  their  green  tops  above  ground,  and  the  hearts  of  the  plants 
free  from  any  earth  over  them,  and  give  each  plant  a  little  water  to 
settle  the  earth  about  its  roots. 

Or,  if  you  have  seedling  year  old  plants,  in  a  seed-bed,  you  may 
take  them  up,  and  after  shortening  their  tap-roots  a  little,  and  dres- 
sing their  leaves,  plant  them  as  above. 

Such  young  plantations,  if  kept  clear  from  weeds,  and  now  and 
then  watered  in  dry  weather,  will  yield  good  artichokes  the  following 
autumn,  but  will  produce  larger  fruit,  and  more  abundantly  next  year. 
Yon  may  sow  a  small  crop  of  lettuce,  radish,  or  spinach,  Sec.  the 
first  year  between  these  rows,  especially  if  you  wish  to  make  the 
most  of  your  ground. 

A  plantation  of  artichokes  will  continue  to  produce  good  heads, 
for  five  or  six  years,  but  it  must  be  observed,  tliat  if  you  wish  to 
have  a  succession  of  this  fruit,  you  must  make  a  small  plantation 
every  spring,  for  the  young  plants  will  not  produce  their  heads  in 
perfection  till  after  the  crops  of  the  old  standing  ones  are  over. 

Sorting  Artichoke   Seed, 

There  are  too  principal  varieties  of  the  Garden  Artichoke,  indeed 
Mr.  Miller  makes  too  species  of  them;  the  Cynara  Scolymusy  or 
French  Artichoke,  and  the  Cynara  hortensisy  or  Globe  Artichoke. 

The  first  being  the  sort  which  in  former  times,  was  most  com- 
monly cultivated  in  France,  is  generally  known  by  the  title  of 
French  Artichoke.  The  leaves  are  terminated  by  short  spines,  tlie 
head  is  oval,  and  the  scales  do  not  turn  inward  at  the  top  like  those 
of  the  Globe  Artichoke,  the  heads  are  of  a  green  colour,  the  bot- 
toms are  not  near  so  thick  of  fiesh,  and  have  a  perfumed  taste, 
which  to  many  persons  is  very  disagreeable ;  so  that  it  is  seldom 
cultivated  where  the  globe  kinds  can  be  procured. 

Of  the  second,  there  ai*e  two  varieties,  the  green,  and  the  red 
fruited,  both  extremely  fine.  The  head  is  globular,  a  little  com- 
pressed at  the  top,  the  scales  lie  close  over  each  other,  and  their  ends 
turn  inwards,  so  as  closely  to  cover  the  middle. 
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The  leaves  of  the  Globe  artichoke,  are  of  a  bluer  cast,  with  more 
and  deeper  jags  on  the  clifts,  than  those  of  the  French,  they  have 
small  inert  prickles,  like  the  latter  but  not  so  perceptible :  the 
leaves  of  the  French  sort  are  larger,  much  wider,  and  of  a  paler 
colour.  The  great  openess  of  the  scales  in  the  head  of  the  French 
artichoke  is  a  leading  character ;  it,  also,  rather  draws  up  to  a  point 
in  the  middle,  whereas  the  Globe  kind  is  quite  flat  at  top.  The 
colour  of  the  fruit  in  the  red  variety  of  the  Globe  ailichoke,  is  a 
reddish  brown,  or  rather  a  dusky  purple,  with  a  tinge  of  green. 

After  the  above  descriptions,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  recom- 
mend which  kind  to  sow ;  but  being  provided  with  good  fresh  seed 
of  either  sort,  that  you  desire  to  cultivate,  prepare  a  piece  of  ground 
as  directed  for  the  young  plantations,  a.ad  at  the  distances  there 
mentioned,  sow  a  f<?w  grains  of  seed  in  each  spot  where  a  plant 
might  be  set,  covering  them  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  deep 
with  light  fine  earth  ;  when  they  appear,  keep  them  very  clean  and 
free  from  weeds  during  the  whole  summer  and  autumn,  and  in 
Mfvvmbvry  you  will  find  the  method  of  their  winter  treatment,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  old  plants.  Any  extra  plants  that  may  arise,  are 
to  be  transplanted  into  new  beds  the  spring  following. 

In  the  course  of  the  season,  you  may  have  crops  of  cauHHowers, 
cabbages,  dwarf-kidney-beans,  spinach,  lettuces,  8cc.  Sec.  between 
the  rows ;  keeping  them  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  young 
artichokes,  so  as  not  to  smother,  or  cause  them  to  draw  up  weakly. 

Or,  sow  these  seeds  in  a  bed,  so  thin  as  you  may  expect  the 
plants  to  rise  at  the  distance  of  six  inches,  allowing  for  imperfect 
seeds  and  accidents,  cover  them  as  above,  and  in  the  spring  follow- 
ing transplant  them  as  before  directed. 

Car  (loons. 

The  Cynara  Cardunculusy  or  Canloon  Artichoke,  has  been  along 
time  used  for  culinary  purposes,  such  as  for  sal  lads,  soups,  stew- 
ing, Sec. 

The  stalks  of  the  leaves  being  thick,  fleshy,  and  crisp,  are  the 
eatable  parts,  being  first  blanched  by  landing  Uiem  up  like  celery, 
to  two  or  three  feet  high,  to  render  them  white,  tender,  and  of  an 
agreeable  flavour,  which  otherwise  would  be  rank  and  bitter :  they 
are  in  perfection  in  autumn  and  winter. 

Sow  the  seeds  towards  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  or  beginning 
of  next,  broad'cast  in  a  bed  of  rich  earth,  and  cover  them  about  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  deep,  when  the  plants  are  three  inches  high  thin 
them  to  four  or  five  inches  distance,  that  they  may  not  be  drawn  up 
weak  ;  keep  them  free  from  weeds,  and  towards  the  latter  end  of 
May  or  beg^inning  of  Juncf  they  will  be  fit  to  plant  where  they  are 
intended  to  remain  for  perfection.  For  their  further  treatment  see 
May,  &c. 

Or,  as  these  plants  are  rather  impatient  of  transplanting,  you  may 
sow  the  seeds  at  the  distances  directed  in  May  for  the  plants,  a  few 
seeds  in  each  spot,  and  as  they  advance  thin  them,  leaving  only  the 
best  plant  in  each  of  those  squares. 
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j^lexanderMj  or  AlesandtrB, 

ITie  Smyrmum  ^OluMairum^  or  common  Alexanders,  arc  used  for 
culinary  purposes  as  the  Cardoons,  and  blanched  in  like  manner. 
The  whole  plant  is  of  a  strong,  warm  and  aromatic  nature,  and  the 
leaves  and  seeds  are  sometimes  used  for  medicine. 

The  seed  of  this  plant  should  be  sown  in  autumn  soon  after  it  is 
ripe,  for  if  kept  out  of  the  ground  till  spring,  few  of  them  will  come 
up  till  that  time  twelve  months ;  however,  when  you  sow  the  seed 
in  spring,  let  it  be  done  as  early  as  possible,  and  sown  pretty  thick 
in  drills  eighteen  inches  asunder,  covering  the  seeds  near  an  inch 
deep ;  when  the  plants  are  up,  thin  them  to  six  or  eight  inches  dis- 
tance in  the  rows,  and  as  they  advance  in  growth  draw  the  earth  up 
to  their  stems  as  you  do  to  celery,  in  order  to  blanch  and  whiten 
them,  that  they  should  be  crisp  and  tender  for  autumn  and  winter 
use  :  in  the  spring  following,  such  as  remain  will  shoot  out  again 
vigorously,  let  the  earth  then  be  hoed  up  close  to  each  plant,  and  in 
three  or  four  weeks  they  will  be  blanched  and  in  a  fine  condition 
for  use. 

When  these  plants  are  desired,  T  'vould  recommend  them  to  be 
•own  where  they  are  to  remain,  in  any  of  the  autumn  months,  in 
that  case,  they  will  rise  freely  in  spring,  and  become  fine  vigorous 
plants. 

Profiagating  various  Pot  and  Medicinal  Herds. 

The  latter  end  of  this  month  will  be  a  good  time  to  plant  cuttings 
or  slips  of  hyssop,  thyme,  winter  savory,  rue,  rosemary,  lavender, 
wormwiDod,  southern-wood,  sage,  and  any  other  under-shrubby 
kinds  ;  in  taking  off  the  slips  of  any  of  these  sorts,  give  a  prefer- 
ence to  the  suckers  if  any,  that  is,  such  as  have  a  few  fibres  attached 
to  them ;  from  such  as  are  not  furnished  with  these,  take  off  slips  or 
cuttings  of  the  young  healthy  outward  shoots,  produced  last  yeari 
from  about  six  to  ten  inches  long,  according  as  they  occur,  observ- 
ing to  slip  or  cut  them  clean  off  close  to  the  parts  from  whence 
they  proceed.  Let  these  be  planted  in  a  bed  or  border  six  inches 
apart,  and  inserted  two-thirds  of  their  lengths  into  -the  ground ; 
they  will  take  root  freely,  by  observing  to  water  them  in  dry  wea- 
ther, and  in  September  will  be  well  rooted,  and  may  either  then,  or 
in  October,  be  transplanted  wherever  destined  to  remain ;  or  thestips 
may,  in  the  first  instance,  be  planted  in  such  places. 

Propagate  tarragon,  tansey,  chamomile,  common  fennel,  marsh- 
mallows,  pot-marjoram,  baum,bumet,horehound,  spear-mint,  pep- 
per-mint, feverfew,  officinal  scurvy-grass,  cat-miht,  celandine,  pen- 
ny-royal, or  Mentha  Pulegiuniy  angelica,  lovage,  gromwell,  and  any 
other  perennial  herbaceous  plants,  and  also  thyme,  hyssop,  and  win- 
ter-savory, by  parting  their  roots  or  by  slips' therefrom  :  the  best 
time  for  separating  the  roots  of  each  and  every  of  the  above  kinds,  is 
just  when  they  begin  to  advance  a  Httle  in  growth.  All  the  above 
kinds  may  be  planted  in  four  feet  wide  beds^  in  any  tolerable  good 
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ground,  having  twelve  to  eighteen  inch  alleys  between  ;  and  placed 
in  rows  lengthwise  in  the  beds,  allowing  proportionate  distances  ac« 
cording  to  their  respective  growths ;  or  the  small  growing  kinds 
may  be  planted  in  boixiers,  or  any  other  convenient  places^  that 
are  open  and  well  exposed. 

The  best  time  to  gather  any  of  the  preceding  kinds  for  distilla- 
tion, or  to  preserve  in  a  dry  state  for  medicinsd  purposes,  &c.  is 
when  they  are  in  the  first  stage  of  their  flowering. 

You  may  towards  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  or  any  time  in  the 
next,  sow  seeds  of  either,  or  all  of  the  above  mentioned  kinds,  and 
also  of  the  following  annual  plants,  for  medicinal  and  culinary  pur- 
poses, viz.  borage,  sweet  fennel,  sweet  marjoram,  sweet  basil,  sum« 
mer  savory,  fenugreek,  pot  marigold,  anise,  and  likewise  clary,  car- 
raway,  smallage,  and  fox-glove,  &c.  the  four  last  are  biennials  and 
do  not  flower  till  the  second  year,  but  their  leaves  may  be  used  at 
any  time  when  ariived  at  a  suflicient  size.  All  these  seeds  should 
be  sown  separately  in  beds  of  rich  earth,  and  covered  from  the 
eighth  of  an  inch  to  half  an  inch  deep  in  proportion  to  their  size, 
either  in  the  broad-cast  way,  or  in  drills ;  or  the  low  growing  kinds 
may  be  sown  in  single  drills  along  the  edges  of  borders,  particular- 
ly thyme,  hyssop,  and  winter  savory,  &c.  and  when  the  plants  are 
ariived  at  a  suflicient  size,  they  may  be  thinned  and  transplanted  into 
any  beds  or  quarters  that  can  be  spared  for  that  purpose. 

Dill. 

This  plant  is  extremely  valuable  as  an  ingredient  in  pickles,  to 
which  it  gives  a  most  exquisite  flavour :  the  seeds  when  ripe  are 
frequently  used  for  that  purpose,  but  it  is  the  more  general  practise 
when  they  are  formed,  and  not  yet  perfect,  to  cut  off  tlie  umbels  or 
heads,  and  then  use  them  as  above. 

This  seed  should  be  sown  in  ai^  of  the  autumn  months  after  be- 
ing ripe,  and  will  come  up  the  spring  following,  for  when  kept  out 
of  ground  till  the  latter  period,  one-thiixl  of  it  and  perhaps  less,  will 
not  vegetate  till  that  time  twelve  months ;  but  if  sown  very  early  in 
March,  and  thick,  you  may  expect  a  tolerable  crop  that  season ;  sow 
it  broad  cast  on  four  feet  wide  beds,  coveting  it,  if  sown  in  autunm^ 
half  an  inch,  and  if  in  spring,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep ;  when 
the  plants  come  up,  thin  them  to  six  inches  distance,  and  the  same 
season  they  will  perfect  their  seeds ;  which,  if  any  are  suffered  to 
shed,  will  not  &il  to  come  up  plentifully  the  next  year. 

FiTtochioy  or  Azorian  Fennel. 

The  Finochio,  has  very  short  stalks,  which  swell  just  above  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  to  three  or  four  inches  in  breadth,  and  near 
two  thick,  being  fleshy  and  tender  ;  this  is  the  part  which  is  eaten 
when  blanched,  with  oil,  vinegar  and  pepper,  as  a  cold  sallad. 

For  the  cultivation  of  this  plant,  make  choice  of  a  good  spot  of 
light  rich  earth,  not  dry  nor  very  wet,  for,  in  either  extreme» 
it  will  not  thrive.     Sow  the  seeds  pretty  thin  in  shallow  drills 
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about  eighteen  inches  asunder,  covering  them  half  an  inch  deep, 
when  they  come  up  thin  them,  leaving  the  best  plants  six  inches  dis- 
tant from  one  another,  about  the  beginning  of  July  your  Rrst  crop  if 
sown  in  March,  will  be  fit  for  blanching,  at  which  time  you  are  to 
earth  it  up  as  you  do  celery,  and  in  tlu'ee  weeks  after  it,  will  be  in  a 
good  condition  for  use.  To  have  a  regular  succession  of  this  plant 
some  seed  must  be  sown  every  three  weeks  during  the  season,  and 
your  late  crops  may  be  preserved  in  winter  as  you  do  celery. 

Cafmcuma  or  Red^/ic/ijicrffy  7omatoeft^  and  Egg-Jilantn. 

The  different  varieties  of  the  Capsicums,  Tomatoes,  and  Egg' 
plants,  being  in  much  estimation  for  culinary  purposes ;  you  should 
sow  some  of  each  kind  now  in  pots,  and  forward  them  in  your  hot- 
beds, so  as  to  have  strong  plants  r%rady  for  planting  out  into  the  open 
ground  as  early  in  May,  as  the  night  frosts  shall  have  totally  disap- 
peared. Each  and  every  of  these  kinds  bear  transplanting  ex- 
tremely well,  and  from  this  sowing  you  may  expect  early  and  abun- 
dant crops.     For  further  particulars,  see  April,  May,  &c. 

PluJitifii^  out  Cabbages^  BccfSj   Turnrjis^  Isfcfor  Serds, 

As  early  in  this  month  as  the  weather  gets  open,  and  tolerably 
mild,  piiint  out  sucli  cabbages,  beets,  carrots,  turneps,  parsneps,  &c. 
as  you  have  preserved  during  the  winter  to  raise  seed  from  ;  the  cab- 
bages are  to  l)e  planted  in  rows,  four  feet  asunder,  one  foot  distant 
from  each  other  in  the  rows,  and  up  to  their  heads  in  the  earth  ;  the 
others  may  be  planted  in  four  feet  wide  beds,  at  the  distance  of  ten 
or  twelve  inches  root  from  root  or  in  rows,  at  pleasure;  observing  to 
tie  up  the  shoots,  to  stakes  placed  for  that  purpose,  as  they  advance 
for  seeding,  to  prevent  their  being  broken  down  by  winds,  heavy 
rains,  &c. 

Planting  Potatoca. 

Potatoes  may  now  be  planted  for  un  early  crop,  as  soon  as  the 
weather  opens,  and  that  the  frost  is  entirely  out  of  the  ground  ;  let 
the  soil  in  which  you  plant  them  be  moderately  light,  a  little  en- 
riched with  dung,  and  advantageously  situated. 

Be  careful  to  procure  the  earliest  kinds,  from  which  select  a 
quantity  of  the  best  formed  and  soundest  roots,  and  of  a  tolerable 
size ;  these  are  to  be  cut  into  sets,  a  week  before  planting,  in  order 
that  the  wounds  should  have  time  to  form  a  dry  crust,  for  if  planted 
at  this  season  immediately  after  being  cut,  they  would  imbibe  too 
much  moisture,  many  of  them  rot,  and  all  would  be  greatly  weak- 
ened thereby :  cut  each  root  into  two,  three,  or  more  pieces  accoixi- 
ing  to  their  size,  minding  particularly  that  each  cut  be  furnished 
with  one  or  two  good  eyes  or  buds  which  is  sufficient.  They  are 
ihen  to  be  planted  in  rows  two  feet  and  a  half  asunder,  the  sets  to  be 
nine  inchesdistant  in  the  row,  and  three  or  four  inches  deep.  Should 
severe  frost  ensue  protect  them  by  laying  some  long  litter,  or 
wispy  dung  over  the  drills. 
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Horae-Radith, 

This  plant  i»- cultivated  by  cuttings  of  the  root)  either  cut  from 
The  top  an  inch  or  two  long,  or  some  old  roots  cut  into  pieces  of 
that  length,  or  by  small  offsets  that  arise  from  the  sides  of  the 
main  root,  retaining  the  crowns  or  top  shoots  on  as  many  as  pos* 
sible. 

Being  furnished  with  these  sets,  choose  in  an  open  situation,  a 
light  and  rich  soil,  which,  trench  regularly  two  spades  deep,  at  the 
same  time  giving  it  a  g^ood  dressing  of  manure ;  then  beginning  at 
one  end  of  the  ground,  range  a  line  and  with  a  large  dibble,  make 
holes  about  ten  inches  deep,  all  of  an  equal  depth  and  about  six 
inches  asunder,  dropping  as  you  go  on,  one  set  or  cutting  into  each 
hole,  with  the  crown  upright,  taking  care  to  fill  or  close  the  holes 
up  properly  with  the  earth,  and  let  the  rows  be  two  feet  asunder. 
Or  you  may  plant  them  as  you  advance  in  the  digging  or  trenching 
of  the  ground,  at  the  same  depth  and  distances,  covering  each  row 
when  set  in,  with  the  earth  of  the  next  course ;  and  so  proceed  till 
an  are  planted.  After  this,  level  the  surface  of  the  ground  ^ven, 
observing  to  keep  it  free  from  weeds,  until  the  plants  are  so  far 
advanced,  as  to  be  strong  enough  to  overbear  and  keep  them  down. 

With  this  management  the  roots  will  be  long,  straight,  and  free 
from  many  small  lateral  offsets;  and  the  second  year  after  planting, 
will  be  fit  for  use.  It  is  true  they  may  be  taken  up  the  first  year, 
but  then  the  roots  will  be  slender ;  therefore  it  is  the  better  way, 
to  let  them  remain  till  the  second,  when  they  will  be  in  a  fine  con- 
dition ;  and  if  in  taking  up  the  ix>ots  you  take  care  to  leave  some 
offsets  still  remaining,  you  will  have  a  successional  supply  for  many 
years. 

Liquorice. 

The  Glycyrrhiza  glabra^  or  cultivated  Liquorice,  is  a  plant  tliat 
brings  enormous  profit  to  the  industrious  cultivator :  it  is  of  con- 
siderable importance  in  medicine,  and  consequently,  in  great  demand 
by  the  Druggists,  and  Apothecaries ;  and  also,  by  Porter  brewers, 
being  a  very  material  ingredient  in  that  article.  Of  4000  quintals 
or  nearly  two  hundred  cons,  annually  exported  from  Spain,  the  &r 
greater  part  is  considered  to  be  purchased  by  the  Porter  brewers  of 
London.  About  Pontefract  in  Yorkshire,  England,  where  it  is  cul- 
tivated in  great  perfection,  an  acre  of  well  grown  Liquorice,  is  con- 
sidered to  be  worth  one  hundred  pounds  sterling,  therefore,  due 
attention  should  be  paid  to  its  culture  in  the  United  States,  where  it 
will  grow  to  the  greatest  possible  perfection  ;  thereby  to  prevent 
the  necessity  of  impoiling  large  quantities  of  it  annually  from 
Europe,  at  a  considerable  expence,  and  in  a  much  inferior  condition 
to  what  it  could  be  had,  if  cultivated  at  home.  In  hopes  that  this  may 
be  attempted  by  some  spirited  persons,  who  may  have  the  wellfare 
of  their  country,  as  well  as  their  own  at  heart,  I  shall  proceed  to 
give  the  method  of  bringing  this  valuable  plant,  to  the  utmost  per- 
fection. 

Dd 
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The  Liquorice  deliglits  in  a  light  sandy  rich  soil,  which  should  be 
three  feet  deep  at  least ;  for  the  goodness,  as  well  as  the  profits 
arising  from  the  culture  of  this*  plant,  is  proportionate  to  the  size 
and  length  of  its  roots ;  the  ground  in  which  you  intend  to  plant 
it,  should  be  highly  manurced  and  well  dug  the  autunui  before,  that 
the  dung  may  be  perfectly  rotted  and  mixed  with  the  earth  ;  im- 
mediately previous  to  planting,  trench  the  ground  three  spades  deep, 
if  the  natural  soil  be  good  that  depth,  and  lay  it  very  light ;  when 
your  ground  is  thus  prepared,  you  should  furnish  yourself  with 
fresh  plants,  taken  from  die  sides  or  heads  of  the  old  roots,  observ- 
ing that  each  has  one  or  two  good  buds  or  eyes,  otherwise  they  are 
subject  to  miscarry ;  these  plants  should  be  from  six  to  ten  inches 
lon^  and  perfectly  sound. 

The  best  season  for  planting  them,  in  the  middle  states,  is  the 
latter  end  of  March,  or  just  when  their  buds  begin  to  show  symp- 
toms of  fresh  vegitatioB,  which  must  be  done  in  the  following  man- 
ner, viz.  first  strain  a  line  across  the  ground,  then  with  a  long  dib- 
ble, put  in  the  roots  so  that  the  whole  plant  may  be  set  straight 
into  the  ground,  with  the  top  about  an  inch  under  the  surface,  in  a 
straight  line  and  about  a  foot  or  a  little  more  asunder,  and  two  feet 
distance  row  from  row  :  you  may  then  sow  a  thin  crop  of  rfidishes, 
onions,  lettuces  or  any  other  small  growing  crops,  in  drills  between 
the  rows,  keeping  the  whole  clean,  particularly  the  rising  plants  of 
liquorice,  during  the  summer  and  autumn ;  in  the  November  follow- 
iiigi  you  should  carefully  hoe  and  clean  the  ground ;  the  shoots  and 
leaves  being  then  decayed,  cut  them  off,  and  spread  a  little  rotten 
dung  on  the  surface,  the  virtue  of  which,  will  be  washed  into  the 
ground  by  the  rains,  and  the  plants  greatly  improved  thereby. 

In  the  March  following  you  should  slightly  dig  the  ground 
between  the  rows,  burying  the  remaining  i>art  of  the  dung,  but  in 
doing  this  you  should  be  careful  not  to  injure  the  roots.  Let  nothing 
now  be  cither  sowed  or  planted  between  the  rows,  but  keep  them 
always  clean,  and  in  autumn  when  the  stalks  of  the  Liquorice  are 
decayed,  cut  them  down  close  to  the  surface  of  the  earth  as  before. 

The  same  work  is  to  be  repeated  annually,  till  the  plants  are  three 
years  old,  when  they  will  be  fit  for  taking  up ;  that  is  slightly  stir 
the  ground  every  spring  and  autumn,  keeping  down  the  weeds  in 
summer  by  hoeing ;  but  after  the  first  or  second  year,  the  stalks 
will  shoot  so  vigorously,  as  soon  to  cover  the  ground,  and  greatly 
retard  the  growth  of  weeds. 

The  proper  season  for  taking  up  the  roots,  is  November,  for  they 
should  not  be  taken  up  until  the  stalks  are  fully  decayed,  nor  defer- 
red till  the  sap  begins  to  circulate  afresh  in  spring,  for  in  either  case, 
the  roots  would  be  apt  to  shrivel  and  deminish  in  weight,  which 
would  be  a  Joss  to  the  cultivator,  as  it  is  by  weight  they  are  always 
sold. 

The  method  of  taking  up  the  roots  is  by  trenching  the  ground, 
beginning  at  one  side  and  opening  a  trench  close  to  the  first  row, 
three  spades  deep,  or  to  the  depth  of  the  roots ;  at  which  work,  three 
or  four  spadesmen  are  generally  employed  at  a  trench  ;  one  goes 
on  with  the  top  spit,  a  second  with  the  next,  anotlier  with  the 
third;  and  tlie  fourth  commonly  gets  to  the  bottom  of  the  roots^ 
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having  a  mattock  to  assist  him  occasionally  to  clear  them ;  as  he 
takes  them  up,  he  throws  them  on  the  top  of  the  ground,  and  in  this 
manner  they  proceed  from  row  to  row,  till  the  whole  plantation 
is  taken  up. 

The  small  side  roots  are  then  trimmed  off;  the  best  divided  into 
lengths  for  fresh  sets,  which  are  to  be  carefully  preserved  in  earth 
till  the  time  of  planting,  if  not  planted  immediately,  and  the  main 
roots  are  washed  clean,  dried  and  tied  in  bundles,  for  sale. 

When  -Liquorice  is  intended  to  be  cultivated  on  a  large  scale, 
the  rows  may  be  planted  three  feet  distant,  and  the  labour  of  hoeing 
performed  with  a  small  plough. 

If  not  sold  immediately  after  having  been  taken  up,  the  culti- 
vator must  be  careful,  not  to  suffer  them  to  be  put  together  in  large 
quantities,  lest  they  should  become  mouldy,  as  this  vegetable  un- 
less preserved  in  a  dry  place,  is  very  liable  to  such  corruption. 

Rhubarb, 

There  arc  several  species  of  this  plant,  but  the  Hheum  f.almc' 
tuin^ov  true  officinal  Rhubarb,  is  that  which  merits  particular  atten-- 
tion.  It  is  a  native  of  China,  and  Russian  Tartary,  has  braved  the 
climate  of  St.  Petersburg,  grows  to  good  perfection  in  Scotland,  as 
hr  North  as  Perthshire  (Lat.  56*^);  also  in  England,  Turkey  and 
various  other  parts  of  Europe  ;  is  an  article '  of  considerable  con- 
sumption, consequently  of  national  importance,  and  highly  deserv- 
ing of  attention  in  the  United  States.  It  grows  to  the  gi*eatest  pos- 
sible perfection  among  the  Tartarian  mountains,  from  Sclin  to  Tibet, 
without  any  other  culture  than  what  is  afforded  by  the  scraping  of 
the  Marmots;  and  shall  we  despair  of  bringing  it  to  perfection, 
where  soil  and  climate  is  perfectly  congenial,  and  nothing  wanted, 
but  the  enterprize  of  a  few  spirited  individuals  to  make  a  com- 
mencement ^  There  is  no  doubt,  that  if  the  culture  of  this,  and 
Liquorice,  were  duly  attended  to,  but  the  crops  would  more  than 
amply  repay  the  cultivators ;  and  although  a  paitiallity  to  articles 
of  customary  culture  is  in  the  way,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  new  and 
necessary  plants  will,  from  time  to  time,  be  introduced,  and  culti- 
vated, with  advantage  to  the  individuals,  and  the  nation  at  large. 

The  following  is  the  mode  of  its  culture :  having  procured  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  seed  of  the  true  kind,  select  a  piece  of  light  rich 
sandy  loam,  such  as  answers  for  asparagus,  and  after  giving  it  a 
good  coat  of  manure,  trench  it  two  or  three  spades  deep,  if  the  good 
soil  admits ;  after  which,  level  the  top  neatly,  and  lay  it  out  by  line, 
into  squares  of  four  feet,  at  the  angles  or  intersections  of  which,  ycu 
are  to  form  little  circles  with  your  finger  about  six  or  eight  inches 
in  diameter,  and  on  each,  scatter  a  few  seeds,  then  cover  them  with 
light  fine  mould  three  quarters  of  an  inch  deep.  The  seeds  should 
be  sown  as  early  in  spring  as  possible,  or  if  this  had  been  done  in 
November,  they  would  vegetate  in  spring  with  more  certainty ;  when 
the  young  plants  appear,  keep  them  free  from  weeds,  and  in  dry 
weather  give  them  frequently  a  little  water,  but  not  much  at  a  time ; 
and  above  all  things,  protect  them  firom  the  mid-day  sun  till  they  get 
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considerably  strong,  for  if  exposed  fully  to  this,  during  their  in&nt 
state)  few  of  them  would  escape  destruction  thereby ;  were  you  to 
place  a  piece  of  board  on  end,  about  fifteen  inches  broad,  and  two 
feet  and  a  half  high,  at  the  south  side  of  each  hill,  leaning  a  little 
over  the  plants,  this  would  answer  the  end  effectually,  without  de- 
priving them  of  the  benefit  of  the  circulating  sdr.  The  first  season 
is  their  critical  period,  having  survived  that,  they  have  nothing  to 
fear  afterwards.  Oniony,  lettuces  or  any  other  low  growing  cropSy 
may  be  either  sown  or  planted  in  the  intervals  for  the  firat  year,  so 
that  they  are  kept  at  a  proper  distance  from  the  young  plants.  The 
supernumerary  plants,  one  being  sufficient  to  be  left  in  each  of  these 
places  for  ultimate  perfection,  may  be  transplanted  the  spring  fol- 
lowing into  new  plantations,  similarly  prepared  and  at  the  same  dis- 
tance. 

The  November  following,  all  the  leaves  being  then  decayed,  cover 
the  crowns  of  the  plants  two  inches  deep  with  earth  from  the  inter- 
vals, and  if  there  is  danger  of  any  wet  lodging,  throw  up  trenches, 
rounding  the  beds  as  is  commonly  done  to  asparagus,  and  for  the 
first  winter,  lay  some  dry  litter  over  the  plants.  In  the  March 
following,  strip  the  covering  till  you  just  perceive  the  tops  of  the 
plants,  give  all  the  ground  a  slight  digging  and  dress  it  neatly  after 
you,  observing  to  keep  the  beds  well  hoed,  and  always  free  from 
weeds. 

Thus  proceed  every  autumn  and  spring,  till  the  roots  have  four 
years  growth,  when  some  of  them  may  be  taken  up  for  use  ;  but  it 
is  generally  admitted  that  their  medicinal  virtues  increase,  until  they 
4tre  eight  or  ten  years  old. 

You  must  be  very  circumspect  in  the  choice  of  ground ;  particu- 
larly, that  it  is  not  subject  to  lodge  wet,  for  this  plant,  by  no  means 
agrees  with  too  much  moisture ;  preferring  a  rich  dry  sandy  loam, 
to  any  other  kind  of  soil. 

Rhubarb  may  also  be  propagated  by  offsets  from  the  old  roots,  or 
by  sowing  the  seed  in  seed*beds,  and  transplanting  them  when  a 
year  old/ into  such  beds  and  at  the  same  distances  as  before  directed 
for  sowing  the  seed;  but  they  always  produce  larger  and  better 
roots,  when  sown  where  they  are  to  remain. 

The  proper  time  to  take  up  the  roots  for  use,  is  in  autumn,  after 
the  leaves  and  stalks  are  totally  decayed  ;  when  taken  up,  wash  them 
clean,  trim  off  the  small  fibres,  and  lay  them  in  an  airy  place  to  dry, 
for  four  days,  then  rasp  off  the  outwaixi  skin  which  greatly  obstructs 
the  quickness  of  drying,  from  the  pores  not  being  laid  open  for  the 
herbaceous  moisture  to  exhale  ;  the  mere  stripping  of  the  bark,  will 
not  be  sufficient,  the  rasping  it  off,  and  the  lacerating  of  the  out* 
ward  part  of  the  root  adjoining  it,  will  be  necessary  ;  for,  the  lateral 
pores  must  be  opened,  to  permit  the  confined  watery  fluid  to  exude 
freely.  Then  cut  them  in  slices,  which  string  on  pf&ck^thread  so  as 
not  to  touch,  and  hang  them  up  in  a  stove^roomi  to  be  kept  con- 
atantly  warm  till  they  are  effectually  dry.  Should  the  season  even 
prove  hot  enough  for  drying  them  in  ihe  sun,  the  former  method 
would  be  preferable ;  for  by  exposing  them  so  much  to  the  sun  an4 
}i|^ht,  they  would  be  greatly  impoired  in  iht  cqlpuri  imd  perhiipa 
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some  of  their  finer  parts  dissipated  thereby ;  but  culinary  heat  is  free 
from  that  objection,  and  at  the  same  time  possesses  all  the  advantages 
of  quick  drying.  The  drying  of  the  roots,  without  suffering  them  to 
get  mouldy,  must  be  carefully  attended  to,  as  a  neglect  in  this  pointy 
would  render  all  your  former  industry  fruitless,  and  it  is  considered 
among  the  cultivators  as  a  difficult  task. 

The  marks  of  the  goodness  of  rhubarb  are,  the  liveliness  of  its 
colour  when  cut ;  its  being  firm  and  solid,  but  not  flinty  or  hard ;  its 
being  easily  pulverable,  and  appearing  when  powdered  of  a  blight 
yellow  colour;  on  being  chewed,  its  imparting  to  the  spittle,  a  deep 
saffron  tinge,  and  not  proving  slimy  or  mucilaginous  in  the  mouth. 

The  true  officinal  or  palmated  rhubarb,  has  numerous  root-leaveSf 
large,  rough,  of  a  roundish  figure,  deeply  cut  into  lobes  and  irregu- 
larly pointed  segments  ;  on  long,  smooth,  round  foot-stalks.  Stem- 
leaves,  one  at  each  joint,  issuing  from  a  membranaceous  sheath,  suc- 
cessively smaller  upwards.  Flowers  surrounding  the  branches  in 
numerous  clusters,  and  forming  a  kind  of  spike.  Corolla  or  flowers, 
of  a  greenish  white 

This  species  cannot  be  mistaken,  if  you  attend  to  its  superior 
height,  the  ferruginous  or  reddish  brown  colour  of  the  stem  branches, 
and  petioles  or  leaf-stalks,  the  particular  palmate  form  of  the  leaves, 
and  the  elegant  looseness  of  the  little  pannicles  of  flowers  which 
display  themselves  on  erect,  round,  hollow,  jointed,  slightly  scored 
Btems,  branching  towards  the  top,  and  from  six  to  eight  feet  high. 

The  Rheum  Rhaponticuniy  or  Common  Rhubarb, 

This  has  a  large  thick  root,  which  divides  into  many  strong  fleshy 
fangs,  running  deep  in  the  ground ;  the  outside  of  a  reddish  brown 
colour,  and  the  inside  yellow,  from  which  arise  several  leaves  in 
number  according  to  the  size  of  the  root ;  those  come  up  folded  in 
the  spring,  and  afterwai*ds  ex]>and  themselves  ;  they  are  smooth,  of 
a  roundish  heart  shape,  having  very  thick  foot-stulks  of  a  reddish 
colour,  which  are  a  little  channeled  on  their  lower  partf  but  flat  at 
the  top.  When  the  plant  grows  on  rich  land,  the  foot-stalks  of  the 
leaves  are  near  two  feet  long,  and  thicker  than  a  man's  thumb ;  the 
leaves  also  are  often  two  feet  long  and  as  much  in  breadth,  having 
several  strong  longitudinal  veins,  running  from  the  foot-stalk  to  the 
borders,  of  a  deep  green,  and  waved  on  their  edges,  having  an  acid 
taste,  but  particularly  the  foot-stalks,  which  are  very  frequently  used, 
and  much  esteemed  fqr  tarts  and  pies.  The  flower  stalks  grow, 
from  two  to  three  feet  high,  and  are  terminated  by  thick  close  spikes 
of  white  flowers.  Its  roots  afford  a  gentle  purge,  but  is  of  much 
inferior  quality  to  the  former,  and  may  be  cultivated  the  same  way 
as  directed  for  that. 

The  Jerusalem  Artichoke, 

The  Helianthus  tuberomia^  or  tuberous  rooted  sun-flower,  com- 
monly called  the  Jerusalem  artichoke,  ^  this  root,"  says  Parkinson, 
an  antient  English  writer,  ^  our  ancestors  boiled  tender,  and  then 
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being  peeled)  ate  them  sliced  and  stewed>  witli  butter  wine  and 
spicQi....thus,  they  were  a  dainty  for  a  queen,  being  as  pleasant  as 
the  bottom  of  an  artichoke  :"  hence  probably  that  name  originated^ 
as  they  bear  not  the  least  resemblance  in  growth  to  an  artichoke. 

The  roots  being  the  eatable  port,  are  large  fleshy  tubers^  much 
resembling  a  potatoe ;  are  in  perfection  in  autumn  and  all  the  win- 
ter, and  are  wholesome  palatable  food,  when  properly  dressed. 

They  are  raised  by  sets,  or  cuttings,  of  the  root,  preparing  the 
sets  and  planting  them  as  directed  for  potatoes,  in  rows  three  feet 
asunder,  four  or  five  inches  deep,  and  eighteen  inches  distant  from 
one  another  in  the  Tows  :  they  encrease  abundantly,  will  thiive  in 
any  tolerable  soil,  and  cannot  be  easily  got  out  of  the  ground  again, 
for  the  least  bit  will  grow.  It  is  a  native  of  Drasil,  and  a  striking 
instance,  of  how  tropical  productions  may  gi*adually  and  successfully) 
be  introduced  and  naturalized  in  colder  climates. 

SOUTHEHN    STATES. 

This  is  a  very  principal  month  in  the  southern  states  for  garden- 
ing :  all  manner  of  work  hitherto  directed,  may  now  be  |)erlbi*med 
there,  successfully.  In  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  they  may  now 
sow  the  seeds  of  melons,  cucumbers,  squashes,  tomatoes,  egg-plants, 
okra's,  red-peppers,  &c.  as  directed  in  the  kitchen  garden  tor  Ajirii 
and  May. 


THE  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Pruning  Pearly  Plumbiy  Cherrictj  Jfifileiy  ^c, 

AS  early  in  this  month  as  possible,  finish  pruning  your  cherries 
and  plums  ;  also  your  apple  and  pear-trees,  before  the  end  thereof^ 
whether  as  espaliers,  standards,  or  wall-trees.  Peaches,  nectarines, 
apricots,  almonds,  quinces,  &c.  should  also  be  pruned  early  in 
the  month,  if  not  done  before.  For  the  particular  method  of  prun- 
ing espalier  and  wall-trees,  see  the  Fruit-Garden  for  January  and 
February,  pages  17  and  138  ;  and  for  that  of  the  standards,  the 
Orchard,  pages  39,  133,  &c.  This  should  be  particularly  attended 
to,  and  the  pruning  of  all  kinds  of  Fruit-trees  finished  before  th^ 
buds  begin  to  push. 

Pruning  and  training  young  Jjiricot,  Nectarine  and  Peach  Tree9^ 

isTc.  for  £a/iaUer9  and  JVaiU. 

Now  is  the  only  proper  time  to  head  down  young  wall  or  espalier 
trees,  &c.  preparatory  to  their  first  ^training :  such  as  apricot. 
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peach,  and  nectarine  trees,  planted  against  espaliers  or  walls,  anf 
time  since  last  October,  with  their  first  shoots,  from  budding  atfiiU 
length ;  which,  when  a  year  old,  should  always  be  headed-down 
low,  to  force  out  lower  branches,  to  furnish  the  wall  or  espalier  pro- 
perly, quite  from  the  bottom. 

This  should  be  done  just  as  the  trees  begin  to  swell  their  budt ; 
therefore,  watch  the  opportunity,  and  let  them  be  headed  according- 
ly at  the  proper  time. 

The  heads  should  be  cut  down  to  about  five,  six,  or  seven  eyes  or 
buds,  from  the  bottom  ;  and  if  there  are  two  shoots  from  the  same 
stock,  let  them  both  be  cut  down  as  above. 

By  this  practice,  the  trees  will  produce  some  strong  shoots  near 
the  ground,  whereby  they  will  be  furnished  equally  with  branches 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  wall  or  espalier.  But  if  the  trees 
were  not  to  be  headed-down,  as  above,  they  would  run  up  with  8 
stem  like  a  standard-tree,  and  not  furnish  any  branches  below,  with- 
in two  or  three  feet  of  the  bottom,  whereby  the  use  of  such  part  of 
the  espalier  or  wall,  would  be  lost. 

Such  young  apricot,  peach,  and  nectarine  trees,  as  were  headed- 
down  a  year  ago,  and  having  each  produced  three,  four,  or  more 
shoots  the  last  summer,  should  now  have  these  shortened  to  such 
length,  as  may  encourage  each  shoot  to  produce  two  or  three  new 
ones  the  sname  season. 

The  method  is  this :  let  each  shoot  be  shortened  generally  in 
some  degree  of  proportion  to  its  strength ;  in  some,  pruning  off 
about  one-half,  or  third  of  their  original  length ;  and  in  others,  a 
little  more  or  less,  according  to  circumstances  of  growth  and  situa- 
tion on  the  trees  :  as  for  instance,  shoots  of  about  two  feet  may  be 
cut  to  ten,  twelve,  or  fifteen  inches,  or  a  little  longer  in  strong 
growths  ;  for  the  strongest  shoots  should  always  be  left  the  longest ; 
and  those  about  twelve  to  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches,  pruned  to  six, 
eight,  ten,  or  twelve  inches  in  length ;  snd  so  in  propoition  to  the 
difl^erent  lengths  and  degrees  of  strength,  and  particular  situation  of 
the  respective  shoots... .See  January^  See. 

By  this  practice,  each  of  these  shoots  will  probably  produce  two^ 
three,  or  four  new  shoots  the  succeeding  summer,  so  Uiat  by  Octo- 
ber, each  young  tree  so  treated,  will  be  furnished  with  from  twelve  or 
fifteen,  to  eighteen  or  twenty  ^hoots,  or  more. 

The  trees  may  then  be  pruned,  according  to  the  method  directed 
for  the  older  trees  of  that  sort,  observing  still,  to  shorten  the  young 
shoots,  but  in  such  a  manner,  as  they  may  both  produce  fruit  and 
a  supply  of  young  wood,  as  in  the  fiill  bearing  trees  aforesaid ;  that 
is,  generally  to  prune  the  weaker  shoots  about  one  half,  the  stronger 
ones  prune  about  a  third  or  fourth  of  their  length,  according  to 
strength  and  where  situated,  and  the  situation  of  the  blossom,  and 
wood-buds  on  the  respective  shoots ;  then  nail  them  straight  and 
close  to  the  walls,  or  tie  them  to  the  espalier,  with  willow  twigs,  &c. 
three  or  four  to  ^ivc  or  six  inches  asunder.... Sec  Fruit  Garden  in 
January  J  &c. 
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Pruning  and  training  young  Afifile^  Pear^  Plum  and  Cherry  Treet^ 

for  EsfuUierB  and  fValU, 

Any  young  rlwarf  apples,  pears,  plums,  and  cherry  trees,  lately 
planted  against  walls  or  espaliers,  See.  or  still  remaining  in  the 
nursery,  with  their  first  shoots,  of  only  a  year  or  two  old,  entire^ 
should  now  be  pruned  down  to  a  few  eyes,  that  they  may  put  out 
some  good  shoots  near  the  ground,  to  furnish  the  bottom  of  the 
wall  or  espalier  therewith. 

If  the  heads  of  these  trees  are  but  one  year's  growth  from  the 
bud  or  graft,  let  them  be  shortened  to  four  or  five  eyes ;  observing 
to  do  it  just  as  they  begin  to  form  buds  for  shooting. 

Suppose  they  are  two  years  from  the  bud  or  graft,  and  the  first 
shoots  were  cut  down,  as  above,  last  spring ;  let  the  shoots  which 
were  produced  from  them  the  last  summer  be  also  shortened  now, 
to  six,  eight,  or  ten  inches. 

The  same  rule  holds  good  with  these,  at  first  training  as,  men- 
tioned for  the  apricots  and  peaches  ;  for  it  is  on  shortening  properly 
the  first  and  second  year's  shoots,  from  the  budding  and  graftings 
that  the  whole  success  depends  for  forming  a  useful  handsome 
tree  ;  as  when  a  young  wall  or  espalier  tree  is  well  furnished  with 
branches  near  the  ground,  these  will  readily  supply  you  with  more 
in  their  turn,  to  furnish  the  wall  or  espalier  upwards. 

'  But  in  the  common  course  of  pruning  apples,  pears,  plums,  and 
cherries,  their  shoots  and  branches  are  not  to  be  shortened ;  for 
after  the  young  trees  are  furnished  with  a  proper  supply  of  branches 
below,  their  shoots  must  then  be  trained  to  the  wall  at  full  length, 
only  shortening  particular  shoots  when  more  wood  fnay  be  required 
to  furnish  that  part,  or  where  they  grow  too  crowded ;  as  directed 
in  page  17,  &c. 

Pruning  Fig'TreeM. 

Some  prune  fig-trees,  the  latter  end  of  autumn,  which  is  a  very 
wrong  practice,  where  severe  winter  frosts  are  prevalent ;  as  the 
young  shoots,  which  are  tlie  only  bearing  woody  are  liable  to  be  killed 
in  hard  winters.  If  they  were  pruned  in  that  season,  and  no  more 
left  than  what  might  then  appear  necessary,  and  severe  frosts  af- 
terwards destroy  many  of  those,  you  would  have  no  resource  left. 

Therefore,  the  better  way  is,  to  let  the  trees  remain  unpnined 
till  this  time,  and  if  some  had  been  killed  by  the  severity  of  the 
winter,  there  will  be  a  chance  from  among  the  whole,  to  find  a 
sufficiency  for  your  purpose,  that  have  escaped.  Observing  how- 
ever, that  the  sooner  this  work  is  done  after  the  severe  fronts  are 
over,  the  better ;  for  if  delayed  too  long,  the  trees  would  bleed  and 
be  injured  thereby ;  but,  in  the  southern  states,  the  late  autumn 
pruning  is  preferable. 

Fig-trees  agree  with,  and  in  fact  require,  great  heat ;  consequently» 
in  the  eastern  and  middle  states,  they  will  thrive  and  bear  better, 
when  planted  against  walls,  board  fences,  or  espaliers^  in  warm  ex- 
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posures ;  thereforci  shall  give  the  method  of  pruning  and  training 
them  to  such. 

In  those  southern  states,  where  they  grow  in  the  open  standard 
way,  they  need  no  other  pruning,  than  keeping  each,  on  a  neat  sin-' 
gle  stem,  free  from  suckers,  cutting  out  any  dead  or  ill  placed, 
wood,  thinning  the  young  shoots  where  too  crouded,  but  never  top* 
ping  any. 

In  pruning  iig-trees,  you  must  leave  a  sufficient  supply  of  the 
last  summer's  shoots  from  the  bottom  to  the  extremity,  every  way, 
in  all  parts  where  possible ;  and  prune  out  the  ill-placed  and  super- 
fluous thereof,  with  part  of  the  old  bearers,  and  long  extended  naked 
old  wood,  to  have  due  room  to  train  the  proper  shoots,  so  as  the 
tree  may  be  equally  furnished  with  a  succession  of  young  bearers^ 
at  moderate  distances ;  for  these  young  shoots  bear  the  figs  the 
ensuing  season ;  fig-trees  always  producing  their  fruit  on  the  one- 
year-old  wood  only. 

Leave  the  branches  and  shoots  in  general,  about  five  to  six  or 
•even  inches  asunder,  all  at  full  length ;  being  careful  to  prefer  the 
best  middling  strong  shoots  to  retain  for  general  bearers,  cutting  out 
the  improper,  superabundant,  and  useless  old  wood,  quite  close ; 
pruning  out  any  very  rampant  young  wood,  excessive  long-jointed 
shoots,  or  very  slender  infirm  growths ;  leaving  the  most  promising 
and  firm  to  supply  the  general  expansion. 

Take  care  always,  to  train  in  every  year  some  young  shoots,  at  or 
near  the  bottom,  that  there  may  be  a  succession  coming  up  regularly 
one  after  another,  to  supply  the  places  of  casual,  long,  old,  naked 
branches,  which  will  occur  every  season  in  some  part  or  other  of  the 
tree  ;  for  such  long-extended  naked  old  branches,  or  others,  not  fur-* 
nished  properly  with  young  wood,  should  now  be  cut  out,  that  there 
may  be  sufficient  room  to  train  the  bearing  shoots  regularly,  and  at 
proper  distances. 

In  cutting  out  useless  large  branches,  either  too  long  extended, 
or  unfurnished  with  bearing  wood,  &c.  let  them  be  cut  off  close 
to  the  places  from  whence  they  proceed,  to  some  convenient  lower 
young  shoots  or  branches,  leaving  no  stumps. 

The  young  branches  of  Jig-treea  must  not  be  shortened  or  tofifiedf 
but  leave  each  at  full  length  ;  for  if  they  were,  it  would  not  only 
cut  away  the  part  where  fruit  would  have  appeared,  but  also  occa- 
sion them  to  run  much  to  wood,  and  thereby  never  produce  half  a 
crop  :  so  only  cut  off  casual  dead  ends. 

The  tree  being  pruned,  let  the  general  branches  and  bearers  be 
directly  trained  in,  and  nailed  to  the  wall  or  fence,  or  made  fast  to 
the  espalier,  in  regular  order ;  extending  them  horizontally,  at  equal 
distances,  six  or  seven  inches  from  each  otlier. 

Planting  and  profiagating  Fig-Trees, 

Plant  fig-trees  where  wanted,  this  being  rather  the  best  month 
in  the  year  for  removing  them ;  they  will  now  take  root  in  a  very 
abort  time. 

■  ei 
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In  planting  figs,  you  may  either  procure  trained  young  trees  that 
are  arrived  to  a  bcanng  state,  and  plant  them  at  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet  distance ;  or,  as  they  are  propagated  in  general,  either  by  the 
suckers  which  arise  from  the  roots  of  the  old  trees,  or  by  layers,  or 
cuttings,  young  plants  of  these  may  be  planted  at  once,  where  they 
are  to  remain,  that  they  may  establish  their  roots  more  effectually 
without  being  disturbed  by  removal :  therefore  in  default  of  trained 
trees,  some  good  plants  or  suckers  of  moderate  growth,  and  such  as 
are  firm  and  well  ripened,  may  be  procured  and  planted  at  once 
where  they  are  to  remain ;  and  others  may  be  planted  in  the  nur- 
sery, for  training  a  few  years. 

To  raise  them  by  layers,  select  young  branches  of  one  or  two 
years  growth,  laying  them  in  the  earth  four  or  five  inches  deep, 
with  the  tops  as  erect  as  possible ;  they  will  be  well  rooted  by  next 
spring,  when  they  should  be  separated  from  the  old  tree,  and  plant- 
ed either  in  the  nursery,  or  where  they  are  to  remain. 

To  propagate  them  by  cuttings,  make  choice  of  the  ripest  and 
most  perfect,  of  the  last  yeara  shoots,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches 
in  length,  cutting  them  off,  with  an  inch  or  two  of  the  two  years  old 
wood  at  their  base  ;  leaving  the  tops  entire  and  uncut.  Plant  these 
cuttings  six  or  eight  inches  deep,  in  good  soil,  and  in  rows  two  feet 
and  a  half  asunder,  and  a  foot  distant  from  one  another  in  the  rows  ; 
here  they  may  remain  for  two  years  when  they  will  be  in  a  fine 
condition  for  planting  where  wanted. 

They  may  also  be  propagated,  by  sowing  the  seed  in  long  narrow 
boxes,  the  bcfjiiining  of  this  month,  placing  them  in  a  hot-bed  to 
forward  their  growth  ;  and  about  the  middle  of  May,  remove  these 
boxes  into  the  shade,  where  they  can  have  the  morning  sun  till 
t<:n  o'clock,  and  the  afternoon  sun  from  four ;  giving  them  water 
when  necessary,  and  protecting  them  the  winter  following  from 
frost,  either,  by  placing  the  boxes  of  plants  in  the  gcecn-house,  or 
in  gaixien-frames.  When  a  year  old  they  may  be  planted  out  as 
directed  for  cuttings,  and  treated  afterwards  in  the  same  way.  This 
will  be  the  best  method  to  obtain  new  kinds,  the  seeds  of  the  impoited 
figs  will  grow  freely,  if  properly  treated ;  they  are  to  be  covered 
when  sown  only  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  deep. 

Layers  or  cuttings  are  preferable  to  suckers,  as  they  are  not  so 
subject  to  produce  suckers  from  their  roots,  after  being  finally 
planted^  as  the  others. 

Fii»-trees  may  be  trained  in  half,  or  whole  standards,  and  plant- 
ed, detached,  in  sheltered,  sunny  situations;  keeping  them  free 
from  suckers,  permitting  their  heads  to  branch  regularly  around, 
and  they  will  produce  ripe  fruit  in  good  perfection  ;  they  pi*oduce 
more,  and  better,  in  a  strong  dry  loamy  soil,  than  in  a  sandy  parch- 
ed one,  (though  in  soil  they  are  easy  pleased,  provided  it  does  not 
lodt^e  water  ;)  for  when  planted  in  the  latter,  they  are  subject  to  cast 
their  fruit  in  May  and  June,  which,  under  such  circumstances,  in 
some  measure,  may  be  prevented  by  frequent  waterings  at  that 
season  :  where  they  thrive  well,  they  usually  produce  two  crops  in 
the  season  ;  the  first  on  tlie  former  year's  wood,  and  the  second  ob 
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the  young  thoots  of  the  present,  which  is  generally  the  most 
abundant. 

The  following  are  the  varieties  of  this  fruit,  that  are  generally 
considered  as  best  worth  cultivating,  and  are  placed  in  the  order  of 
their  ripening. 

1 .  The  brown  or  Chesnut-coloured  Ischia  Fig.  The  fruit  is  very 
large,  globular,  with  a  pretty  large  eye,  pinched  in  near  the  foot- 
stalk, of  a  brown  or  cuesnut-colour  on  the  outside,  and  purple 
unthin  ;  the  grains  are  large,  and  the  pulp  sweet  and  high-flavoured. 

2.  The  black  Genoa  Fig.  This  is  a  long  fruit,  which  swells 
pretty  large  at  the  top,  the  lower  part  slender  ;  the  skin  of  a  dark 
purple  colour,  almost  black,  has  a  purple  farina  over  it,  like  that  on 
some  plums ;  the  inside  is  of  a  bright  red,  and  the  flesh  is  very 
highly  flavoured. 

3.  The  small  white  early  Fig.  This  has  a  roundish  fruit  a  little 
flatted  at  the  crown,  with  a  short  foot-stalk  ;  skin,  when  ripe,  of  a 
pale  yellowish  colour,  and  thin  ;  the  inside  white,  flesh  sweet,  but 
not  high  flavoured. 

4.  The  large  white  Genoa  Fig.  This  is  a  large  globular  fruit,  i^ 
little  lengthened  towards  the  stalk ;  skin,  thin,  of  a  yellowish  colour 
when  ripe,  and  flesh  red. 

5.  The  black  Ischia  Fig.  Fruit  short,  middle  sized,  a  little  flat- 
ted at  the  crown  ;  skin,  almost  black,  when  ripe  ;  flesh,  of  a  deep 
red,  and  highly  flavoured. 

6.  The  Malta  Fig.  Fruit  small,  compressed  at  the  top,  great- 
ly  pinched  towards  the  foot-stalk  ;  skin,  a  pale  brown  colour ;  flesh, 
the  same,  and  very  sweet. 

7.  The  Murrey,  or  brown  Naples  Fig.  Fruit,  large  and  globu- 
lar, of  a  lig^t  brown  colour,  with  some  faint  marks  of  a  dirty 
white  ;  flesh,  nearly  of  the  same  colour,  and  well  flavoured  ;  grains^ 
large. 

8.  The  green  Ischia  Fig.  Fruit,  oblong,  almost  globular  at  the 
crown  ;  skin,  thin,  of  a  green  colour,  but,  when  fully  ripe,  it  ia 
stained  through  by  the  pulp,  to  a  brownish  cast ;  flesh,  purple, 
well  flavoured,  and  will  stain  linen  or  paper. 

9.  The  Madonna  Fig.  Fruit,  long,  pyramidal,  and  of  a  large 
size ;  skin,  brown ;  flesh,  a  lighter  bix>wn,  coarse,  and  of  littU 
flavour. 

10.  The  common  blue,  or  purple  Fig. .  Fruit,  purple,  oblong, 
and  small ;  the  tree,  a  great  bearer  and  very  hardy. 

1 1 .  The  long  brown  Naples  Fig.  Fruit,  long,  somewhat  com- 
pressed at  the  crown  ;  foot-stalks,  pretty  long ;  skin,  of  a  dark 
brown,  when  fully  ripe  ;  grains,  large  ;  flesh,  inclined  to  red,  and 
well  flavoured.     The  leaves  of  this  tree  ai'e  deeply  divided. 

13.  The  yellow  Ischia  Fig.  Fruit,  large,  of  a  pyramidal  form-; 
akin,  yellow  when  ripe ;  flesh,  purple,  and  well  flavoured  ;  leavesi 
very  large,  and  not  much  divided. 

1 3.  The  small  brown  Ischia  Fig.  Fruit,  small,  of  a  pyramidal 
form,  with  a  very  short  foot- stalk  ;  skins  of  a  light  brown ;  flesh, 
inclining  to  purple,  of  a  very  high  flavour ;  leaves,  lest  divided 
than  any  of  the  other  sorts. 
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14.  The  Gentile  Fig.  Fruit,  middle  sized,  globular;  skin* 
when  ripe,  of  a  yellow  colour ;  grains,  large,  and  flesh  well  fla- 
voured. 

The  preceding  are  all  varieties  of  the  Ficua  Carica^  or  common 
Fig-tree.  There  are  upwards  of  fifty  other  a/ieciea  of  Fig,  describ- 
ed by  Botanists;  but  these  are  generally  cultivated,  either  on  ac- 
count of  their  timber,  or  as  curiosities. 

I  have  been  the  more  difl'use  on  this  article,  as  the  cultivation  of 
the  Fig,  and  its  different  varieties,  are  not  as  well  known  in  the 
United  States,  as  other  kinds  of  fruit-trees  ;  and  as  it  may  be  culti- 
vated in  the  greatest  perfection,  particularly  in  the  southern  states. 

Heading  dovm  Fruit 'Trees, 

For  the  method  of  pruning  and  heading  down  the  various  kinds 
of  fruit-trees,  which  have  shown  symptoms  of  decay,  in  order  to 
attempt  their  restoration  to  health  and  bearing,  see  the  Orchard 
this  month. 

Preserving  the  Blossoms,  and  young  Fruity  of  Wall  and  Esfialicr 

Trees, 

It  often  happens,  that  at  too  early  a  period  in' spring,  we  have  a  for- 
ward and  untimely  vegetation,  which  throws  our  early  blooming 
fruit-trees  especially  those  in  warm  situations,  into  a  full  blow  of 
blossoms,  which,  if  afterwards  attacked  by  frost,  proves  their  de- 
struction. In  such  cases  some  of  the  choicer  kinds  of  wall  and 
espalier  trees,  should  be  defended  therefrom,  with  mats,  &c. 

The  mats  for  this  purpose  should  be  of  the  largest  size :  one  end 
of  them  should  be  fastened  with  nails  or  hooks  to  the  top  of  the 
wall,  and  let  them  hang  down  over  the  trees.  The  lower  end  of 
the  mat  should  also  be  fastened  down,  to  prevent  their  being  blown 
to  and  fro  by  tlie  wind,  which  would  beat  the  blossoms  oft*. 

When  the  weather  is  mild,  the  mats  should  be  taken  ofl*:  for  it 
is  only  at  night,  in  sharp  frosts,  and  cutting  frosty  winds,  that  the 
blossoms  require  to  be  thus  sheltered. 

Or,  to  preserve  the  blossoms  and  young  fruit,  you  may  occasion- 
ally stick  the  trees  with  the  cuttings  of  hardy  ever-green  trees  and 
shrubs,  sticking  them  between  the  branches  in  a  somewhat  spread- 
ing manner,  so  as  the  leaves  may  aflbrd  some  protection  to  the- 
blossom,  and  which  I  have  found  to  be  often  very  serviceable. 

Tiiis  should  also  be  done  just  when  the  trees  are  coming  into 
blossom,  having  cuttings  of  the  shoots  and  small  branches  of  laurel, 
yew,  pine,  and  some  other  hardy  ever-greens,  preserving  the  leaves 
to  tliem ;  and  being  placed  between  the  branches  in  the  manner 
before  observed,  so  as  to  shelter  those  which  are  in  blossom,  thejr 
must  be  permitted  to  remain  constantly  till  the  fruit  is  fairly  set|  a* 
big  as  large  peas. 
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Planting  Fndt  Trce9. 

Fruit  trees,  of  all  kinds,  may  be  planted  any  time  this  month, 
when  the  weather  is  open,  with  success,  but  the  sooner  in  the 
month  the  better,  before  they  begin  to  shoot ;  they  will  now  take 
root  in  a  short  time  ;  and,  with  the  assistance  of  a  little  water  in 
dry  weather,  will  grow  freely. 

Let  every  kind  be  planted  at  proper  distances,  both  for  espaliers 
and  walls,  and  also  in  standaixls,  that  they  may  have  room  to  grow 
without  interfering  with  each  other  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  ; 
which  is  often  the  case  in  many  gardens,  more  particularly  with 
wall  trees  and  espaliers. 

Peaches,  nectarines,  and  apricots,  should  never  be  planted  nearer 
than  fifteen  feet  asunder,  against  walls  or  espaliers  ;  nor  need  they 
be  planted  more  than  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  distance. 

Apples  and  pears  for  walls  and  espaliers,  should  be  planted  fif- 
teen, to  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  asunder;  but,  in  some  cases, 
twenty-five  feet  is  a  more  eligible  distance,  especially  for  some  sorts 
of  free-shooting  pears ;  though  it  appears  considerable  at  first,  yet 
if  grafted,  &c.  upon  free  stocks,  ihcy  will  readily  fill  that  space, 
and  bear  considerably  better,  than  if  confined,  so  as  to  require  to  be 
often  shortened  to  continue  them  within  bounds ;  however,  gene- 
rally allb^  those  on  d^aR  stocks  not  less  than  fifteen  feet,  the 
others  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  distance. 

Plums  and  cherries,  designed  for  walls  and  espaliers,  should  be 
planted  from  fifteen,  to  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  distance. 

The  above  distances,  advised  in  planting  the  different  sorts  of 
wall  and  espalier  trees,  appear  great,  when  the  trees  are  first  plant- 
ed ;  but,  in  a  few  years,  tlie  advantage  of  allowing  them  proper 
room  will  be  manifest ;  and  it  should  be  observed  to  allow  trees 
planted  against  low  walls  a  greater  distance,  than  for  higher,  in  or- 
der that,  in  default  of  height,  tlicre  may  be  proper  scope  to  extend 
them  honzontally. 

For  the  particular  soil  and  situation  proper  for  the  different  kinds, 
see  the  Fruit^Garden  in  October  and  Myvember ;  and  also  the 
Orchard^  in  this  month. 

Having  the  ground  previously  well  prepared,  open  a  vnde  hole 
for  every  tree,  about  a  spade  deep,  or  according  to  the  size  of  the 
root  and  loosen  the  bottom  well.  Then  prune  the  roots  of  the  tree,; 
that  is,  cut  off  bruised  or  broken  parts,  and  trim  the  ends  a  littk 
of  all  the  very  long  straggling  roots  in  general,  prune  out  irregular 
shoots  of  the  head,  then  place  the  tree  in  the  hole ;  break  the  earth 
well,  and  throw  it  in  equally  about  the  roots,  and  when  all  is  in,  tread 
the-sur&ce  gently  around  the  tree. 

New  planted  fruit-trees,  should  be  well  secured  from  the  violence 
of  the  wind ;  if  they  are  all  standards,  in  exposed  situations,  let  them 
be  supported  with  stakes ;  and  if  wall-trees.  Sec.  with  largish  heads^ 
planted  against  walls  and  espaliers,  Cuten  their  main  branches 
thereto. 
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(t7*  As  the  seasons  for  planting  out  fruit  and  other  trees,  differ 
80  much  in  the  climates  of  the  United  States,  and  even  in  the  same 
place  in  different  seasons ;  the  only  sure  guide  is,  to  plant  all  kinds 
of  trees  as  soon  as  their  buds  begin  to  swell,  or  rather  a  little  be* 
fere. 

Gooaeberriei  and  CurranU, 

Prune  gooseberry  and  currant  bushes,  where  they  are  not  yet 
done  ;  but  let  this  work  be  finished  the  beginning  of  the  month. 

Keep  the  branches  thin,  and  the  middle  of  the  trees  open,  and 
clear  of  wood,  so  as  to  admit  the  sun  and  air  freely ;  by  which 
means  the  fruit  will  be  large  and  well  tasted.  Observe  the  rules 
exhibited  in  January j  page  34,  February j  page  130  ;  and  also  in 
October. 

From  the  beginning  to  the  middle  of  this  month,  is  a  good  time 
to  plant  gooseberry  or  currant  trees  ;  the  former  particularly  re- 
quire rich  ground,  plenty  of  manure,  frequent  culture  about  the 
plants,  and  to  be  kept  on  one  stem.  The  best  form  for  a  well 
trained  standard  gooseberry,  or  currant,  is  that  of  a  wine  glass  ;  if 
you  expect  good  fruit,  you  must  be  particular  to  keep  them  frte 
from  suckers. 

Manure  and  dig  the  ground  between  the  gooseberry  and  currant 
trees,  which,  as  they  are  just  advancing  in  bud,  will  now  be  of 
great  service,  in  promoting  a  plentiful  production  of  large  good 
fruit. 

For  the  best  methods  of  propagating  gooseberries,  and  currants, 
see  the  work  of  the  Mirsery^  for  this  month. 

Pruning  and  planting  Ras/iberries^ 

Prune  raspberries  when  not  done  before,  agreeably  to  the  direc- 
tions given  last  month,  page  131;  let  this  be  done  as  early  in  the 
month  as  possible. 

You  may  now  make  new  plantations  of  raspberries,  where  wanted. 
Obset*ve,  that  it  is  the  young  shoots  or  suckers,  which  arise  every 
summer  from  the  old  roots,  that  are  to  be  chosen  for  this  purpose. 
These  should  be  planted  in  good  ground,  and  in  an  open  situation ; 
If  you  dig  in  some  rotten  manure,  it  will  be  of  considerable  service 
to  the  plants,  and  promote  a  production  of  large  fruit. 

In  choosing  the  plants  for  this  plantation,  observe  to  select  the 
outward  young  suckers,  of  strong  and  robust  growth,  all  of  last 
summers  production ;  not  less  than  two  leetf  but  the  more  eligible 
if  from  three  to  five  feet  long,  with  strength  in  proportion... .digging 
them  up  with  full  roots,  preferring  thbse  with  roots  the  most  fibrous, 
for  this  is  material  in  those  plants ;  and  as,  sometimes,  one,  two,  or 
more  buds,  appear  formed  on  the  root  near  the  bottom  of  the  stemi 
for  next  summer's  shoots,  such  plants,  are  particularly  to  be  chosen, 
if  to  be  had. 

Previous  to  planting,  shorten  the  shoots,  cutting  off  about  one 
fourth  of  their  jf  i\gth)  trim  the  roots,  and  cut  away  any  old  stumps 
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or  hard  woody  parts,  annexed  thereto ;  then  plant  them  in  rows  four 
feet  and  a  half  asunder,  and  from  two  to  three  feet  distant  in  the 
rows  ;  they  will  produce  some  fruit  next  summer  and  more  abund- 
antly the  second  year,  &c. 

Dig  the  ground  between  your  old  plantations  of  raspberries,  after 
pruning,  taking  out  the  suckers,  &c.  as  dii*ected  last  month. 

'Digging  the  Fruit 'Tree  Borders. 

Dig  the  fruit-tree  borders,  as  early  in  this  month  as  you  find  the 
ground  to  work  freely,  previously  giving  them  a  good  dressing  of 
well  rotted  manure.  This  will  be  serviceable  to  the  trees,  the  bor- 
ders will  appear  neat,  and  be  ready  to  receive  any  small  cropSf 
which  may  be  proper  to  sow  or  plant  therein. 

Strawberriei. 

The  strawberry  plants  will  now  begin  to  push,  therefore  the 
sooner  they  receive  their  spring  dressing,  after  the  Weather  becomes 
tolerably  fevourable  the  better. 

Clear  the  beds  from  weeds,  and  the  plants  from  decayed  leaves^ 
and  old  runners  :  it  is  most  adviseable  to  keep  the  plants  in  single 
bunches,  clear  of  each  other,  so  that  there  may  be  room  to  hoe  be- 
tween, and  occasionally  to  dig  round  them,  with  a  narrow  spade,  or 
trowel ;  by  which  means  they  will  fruit  in  much  better  perfection^ 
than  if  crowded  together. 

The  beds  being  cleared  from  litter,  loosen  the  earth  between  the 
plants ;  and  if  you  add  a  little  fresh  earth  from  tlie  allies,  &c.  to  the 
beds,  drawing  it  close  to  the  plants,  it  will  greatly  strengthen  them^ 
and  cause  them  to  flower  strong  and  bear  plentifully. 

Strawberries  may  be  planted  about  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  the 
month,  but  if  planted  in  September,  or  early  in  October,  they  would 
bear  fruit  the  summer  following;  not  but  those  planted  now,  will 
take'  root  freely,  and  bear  some  fruit,  but  they  will  be  few  in  com- 
parison to  those  of  the  autumn  planting ;  however  next  year  they 
will  bear  abundantly. 

The  proper  sets  for  planting  are  the  young  offsets,  and  runner- 
plants  of  the  last  summer,  which  procure  of  the  strongest  stocky 
growth,  from  beds  of  good  plants,  that  are  in  full  perfection  for  bear- 
ing, and  not  from  worn-out  stools,  taking  them  up  with  good  roots. 

Prepare  for  these  plants,  a  piece  of  good  ground,  either  in  the 
main  quarters,  or  in  the  borders ;  if  loamy  the  better ;  and  let  some 
rotten  dung  be  dug  in.  If  in  the  main  quarters,  divide  the  ground  into 
beds,  four  feet  wide,  with  alleys  eighteen  inches  wide  between  them^ 
or  they  may  be  planted  in  continued  rows  in  the  borders.  Plant  the 
strawberries  of  the  scarlet  kind,  fifteen  inches  asunder,  and  allow  the 
same  distance  between  plant  and  plant  in  the  rows.  But  the  large 
kinds,  such  as  the  hautboy,  and  Chili,  should  be  planted  eighteen 
inches  distant  every  way. 

The  Alpine  or  prolific  strawberry,  should  likewise  be  planted 
fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  distant  every  way,  that  there  may  be 
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room  for  their  runners  to  spread  and  take  m^gfly  ft^s  kind  of  straw- 
berry, being  different  in  its  manner  of  beai^itgi  from  the  others  ; 
for  the  runners  often  yield  the  largest  and  faireh  fruit ;  this  kind 
continues  bearing  lipe  fruit,  from  the  latter  end  of  May,  to  October. 
A  farther  supply  of  bearing  sti^awberry  plants,  in  pots,  may  still  be 
placed  in  hot-beds,  and  hot-houses,  &c.  to  produce  a  succession  of 
early  fruit,  and  to  afford  a  sufficient  supply  till  those  in  the  open 
ground  ripen. 

Forcing  Fruit -Trees. 

Continue  the  care  of  fruit  trees  now  forwarding  in  hot-walls,  and 
forcing-houses ;  such  as  peaches,  nectarines,  cherries,  vines^  &c. 
let  the  fires  be  made  every  cold  afternoon,  and  morning,  but  regu- 
larly at  night ;  and  as  the  season  advances  in  heat,  and  the  sun's 
power  increases,  diminish  the  iircs,  and  admit  more  air :  occasion- 
al waterings  will  be  very  necessary  to  encourage  the  fruit  to  swell 
and  grow  freely  ;  but  be  very  particular  towards  the  latter  end  of 
the  month,  when  the  sun  gets  powerful,  to  admit  air  in  proportion, 
and  to  manage  the  plants  in  every  respect  as  directed  in  February^ 
page  132. 
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P7'U7iing, 

FINISH  pruning,  of  all  kinds  of  fruit-trees,  as  early  in  this 
month  as  possible,  according  to  the  rules  laid  down  under  the  h^d 
Ore/tardy  in  January  and  February ;  to  which  I  refer  you  for  that» 
as  well  as  other  useful  information. 

In  those  parts  of  the  Union,  where  the  winter  is  very  severci 
and  the  weather  changeable,  autumnal  pruning  of  fruit-trees  fs  not 
adviseable,  particularly  of  stone  fruit ;  for  by  pruning  at  that  sea^ 
son,  especially,  if  many  limbs  are  cut  off,  you  are  apt  to  bring  on 
the  canker.  The  exposure  of  the  wounds,  the  almost  dormant  state 
of  the  sap,  together  with  the  additional  check  to  its  slow,  but  cer- 
tain ascent  to  the  extremities,  occasioned  by  the  amputation  of 
limbs,  6cc.  predispose  to  mortification  ;  whereas  in  early  spring, 
when  the  sap  may  be  expected  soon  to  follow  the  knife,  the  lips  will 
quickly  grow  and  heal  over. 

It  is  universally  admitted,  that  the  sap  continues  to  flow,  though 
slowly,  in  the  milder  parts  of  the  winter  days,  and  that  it  must 
rise  continually  during  the  winter  moUthft  in  ever-green  treesy 
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otherwise  their  foliage  would  wither ;  and  also  in  deciduous  trees 
(that  is  such  as  shed  their  leaves  in  winter) ;  because  the  branch  of 
an  ever-green  tree,  will  grow  on  a  deciduous  tree,  and  not  lose  its 
leaves  in  winter,  as  the  Prunus  Lauro-Cerasus,  or  European  laurel^ 
on  a  cherry,  and  the  ever-green  oak,  on  a  common  oak. 

When  pruning  is  judiciously  done,  and  at  a  proper  time ;  if 
the  branches  are  small,  a  fresh  bark  and  fresh  wood,  will  in  one 
season  completely  cover  the  wounds ;  but  if  large,  a  time  propor- 
tionate to  the  size,  will  be  necessary  for  their  covering  and  healing ; 
this  process  however,  is  much  accelerated  by  the  application  of  a 
proper  composition,  which  excludes  the  air  and  wet,  protects  the 
wounds  from  the  effects  of  the  various  changes  of  the  weather,  the 
surrounding  bark  from  any  injury  by  insects  or  worms,  and  yields  to 
its  growth :  all  these  ends  will  be  effectually  answered,  by  an  applica- 
tion of  the  medicated  tar  prescribed  in  page  39,  and  applied  as  there 
directed. 

The  following  compositions  have  been  much  spoken  of:  I  shall 
therefore^  publish  them  without  any  comments  on  their  virtues, 
leaving  the  result  to  the  experience  of  those  who  have,  or  shall  have 
tried  them ;  however,  I  must  observe,  that  the  methods  of  pruning 
old  or  decayed  trees,  recommended  by  Mr.  Forsyth,  and  ac- 
companying his  instructions  for  making  the  composition,  are  very 
judicious,  and  should  be  duly  attended  to,  whatever  composition 
may  be  determined  on,  for  use  afterwards. 

Royal  Cardens,  Kensington,  May  11,  1791. 

Directions  for  making  a  Com/iosiiion  for  curing  Diaeaeeey  Defects^ 
and  Injuries^  in  all  kinda  of  Fruit  and  Forcst^Trcca^  and  the  me^ 
thod  of  firefiaring  the  Trees  und  laying'  on  the  Comfioaition^  by 
William  Forsvtii. 

"  TAKE  one  bushel  of  fresh  cow  dung,  half  a  bushel  of  lime 
inibbish  of  old  buildings  (that  from  the  ceilings  of  rooms  is  prefera- 
ble), half  a  bushel  of  wood  ashes,  and  a  sixteenth  part  of  a  bushel 
of  pit  or  river  sand  :  The  three  last  articles  are  to  be  sifted  fine  be- 
fore they  are  mixed ;  then  work  them  well  together  with  a  spade,  and 
afterwards  with  a  wooden  heater,  until  the  stuff  is  very  smooth,  like 
fine  plaster  used  fur  the  ceilings  of  rooms. 

"  The  composition  being  thus  made,  care  must  be  taken  to  pre- 
pare the  tree  properly  for  its  application,  by  cutting  away  all  the 
dead,  decayed,  and  injured  part,  till  you  come  to  the  fresh  sound 
wood,  leaving  the  surface  of  the  wood  very  smooth,  and  rounding 
off  the  edges  of  the  bark  with  a  draw-knife,  or  other  insti*ument, 
perfectly  smooth,  which  must  be  particularly  attended  to ;  then 
lay  on  the  plaster  about  one  eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  all  over  the 
part  where  the  wood  or  bark  has  been  so  cut  away,  finishing  off  the 
edges  as  thin  as  possible  :  Then  take  a  quantity  of  dry  powder  of 
wood  ashes  mixed  with  a  sixth  part  of  the  same  quantity  of  the 
ashes  of  buiiu  bones ;  put  it  into  a  tin  box,  with  holes  in  the  top) 
and  shake  the  powder  on  the  surface  of  the  plaster,  till  the  whole  is 

>  f 
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covered  over  with  it,  letting  it  remain  for  half  an  hour,  to  absorb 
the  moisture  ;  then  apply  more  powder,  nibbing  it  on  gently  with 
the  hand,  and  repeatini;  the  application  of  the  powder  till  the  whole 
plaster  becomes  a  dry  smooth  surface. 

"  All  trees  cut  down  near  the  ground,  should  have  the  surface 
niude  (]i]ite  smooth,  rounding  it  off  in  a  small  degree,  as  before 
mentioned;  and  the  dry  powder  directed  to  be  used  aftci*wards 
sliould  have  an  equal  quantity  of  powder  of  alabaster  mixed  with 
it,  in  order  the  better  to  resist  the  dripping  of  trees  and  heavy 
rains. 

"  If  any  of  the  composition  be  left  for  a  future  occasion,  it 
shouid  be  kept  in  a  tub,  or  other  vessel,  and  urine  of  any  kind  pour- 
ed on  it,  so  as  to  cover  the  surface  ;  otherwise  the  atmosphere  will 
greatly  hurt  the  efficacy  of  the  application. 

'^  Where  lime  rubbish  of  old  buildings  cannot  be  easily  got,  take 
pounded  chalk,  or  common  lime,  after  having  been  slacked  a  month 
at  least. 

"  As  the  growth  of  the  tree  will  gradually  effect  the  plaster,  by 
raising  up  its  edges  next  the  bark,  care  should  be  taken,  where  that 
happens,  to  nib  it  over  with  the  finger  when  occasion  may  require 
(which  is  best  done  when  moistened  by  rain),  that  the  plaster  may 
be  kept  whole,  to  prevent  the  air  and  wet,  from  penetrating  into  the 
wound." 

Jiddit tonal  Directions  for  making  and  using  the  Com/iosition, 

"  To  the  foregoing  directions  for  making  and  applying  the  com- 
position, it  is  necessary  to  add  the  following." 

"  As  the  best  way  of  using  the  composition  is  found,  by  experience, 
to  be  in  a  liquid  state ;  it  must,  therefore,  be  reduced  to  the  consis- 
tence of  pretty  thick  paint,  by  mixing  it  up  with  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  urine  ;ind  soap-suds,  and  laid  on  with  a  painter's  brush.  The 
powder  of  wood-ashes  and  burnt  bones  is  to  be  applied  as  before 
directed,  palling  it  down  with  the  hand." 

"  Whi.n  trees  are  become  hollow,  you  must  scoop  out  all  the  rot- 
ten, loose,  and  dead  parts  of  the  trunk  till  you  come  to  the  solid 
wood,  leaving  the  surface  smooth ;  then  cover  the  hollow,  and 
every  part  where  the  canker  has  been  cut  out,  or  branches  lopped 
off,  with  the  composition  ;  and,  as  the  edges  grow,  take  care  not  to 
let  the  new  wood  come  in  contact  with  the  dead,  part  of  which  it 
may  be  sometimes  necessary  to  leave ;  but  cut  out  the  old  dead 
wood  as  the  new  advances,  keeping  a  hollow  between  them,  to  allow 
the  new  wood  room  to  extend  iiself,  and  thereby  fill  up  the  cavity, 
which  it  will  do  in  time,  so  as  to  make  as  it  were  a  new  tree.  If 
the  cavity  be  large,  you  may  cut  away  as  much  at  one  operation  as 
will  be  sufficient  for  three  years.  But  in  tliis  you  are  to  be  guided 
by  the  size  of  the  wound,  and  other  circumstances.  When  the 
new  wood,  advancing  from  both  sides  of  the  wound,  has  almost  met, 
cut  off  the  bark  from  both  the  edges,  that  the  solid  wood  may  join, 
which,  if  properly  managed,  it  will  do,  leaving  only  a  slight  seam 
in  the  bark.  If  the  tree  be  very  much  decayed,  do  not  cut  away  all 
the  dead  wood  at  once,  which  would  weaken  the  tree  too  much,  if 
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a  standard,  and  endanger  it$  being  blown  down  by  tlkft  wind.  It 
will,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  leave  part  of  the  dead  wood,  at  first 
to  strengthen  the  tree,  and  to  cut  it  out  by  degrees  as  the  new  wood 
is  formed.  If  there  be  any  canker,  or  gum  oozing,  the  infected 
parts  must  be  pared  off,  or  cut  out  with  a  proper  instrument." 

"  Some  months  before  the  publication  of  the  "  Observations  on 
the  Diseases,  &c.  in  Fruit  and  Forest-Trees,"  I  had  tried  the  com- 
position in  a  liquid  state,  but  did  not  think  myself  warranted  to  make 
it  public  until  I  had  experienced  its  effects  through  the  winter. 
The  success  answered  my  most  sanguine  expectations ;  and  I  have 
used  it  in  that  way  ever  since.  By  using  the  composition  in  a  li- 
quid state,  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  time  and  labour  is 
saved ;  and  I  find  it  is  not  so  liable  to  be  thrown  off  as  the  lips  grow,  as 
when  laid  on  in  the  consistence  of  plaster ;  It  adheres  firmly  to  the 
naked  part  of  the  wound,  and  yet  easily  gives  way  as  the  new  wood 
and  bark  advances." 

"  The  first  time  that  I  tried  the  composition  in  a  liquid  form  was 
upon  an  elm  which  had  been  planted  about  twenty  years,.  It  had 
been  veiy  much  bruised  by  the  roller,  had  several  cavities  in  it,  and 
was  very  much  bark-bound  besides.  Having  prepared  the  wounds, 
and  applied  the  composition  with  a  painter's  brush,  1  took  my  knife 
and  scarified  the  tree  in  four  places ;  I  also  shaved  off,  with  a  draw 
knife,  all  the  cankery  outer  bark,  and  covered  the  whole  tree  with 
the  composition,  shaking  the  powder  of  wood-ashes  and  burnt  bones 
all  over  it.  A  very  heavy  rain  began  in  the  evening  and  continued 
all  night ;  yet,  to  my  great  surprize,  in  the  morning,  I  found  that 
only  some  of  the  powder,  which  had  not  had  time  to  dry  and  incor- 
porate with  the  composition,  was  washed  off.  I  now  repeated  the 
powder,  and,  without  any  thing  more  being  done  to  the  tree,the  wounds 
healed  up  and  the  bark  was  restored  so  completely,  that,  three  years 
ago,  it  could  hardly  be  discerned  where  the  wounds  had  been. 
The  scarifications  had  also  disappeared.  Some  of  the  wounds  were 
thirteen  inches  long,  eight  broad,  and  three  deep.  Since  the  time 
•when  it  was  scarified,  the  tree  has  increased  ten  inches  more  in 
circumference  than  a  healthy  tree  planted  at  the  same  time  with  it 
about  sixteen  feet  distant,  which  was  not  scarified. 

Barne9t*9  Comfioiiiion, 

**  Melt  together  in  a  large  earthen  pipkin,  two  pound  and  a  half 
•f  common  pitch,  and  half  a  pound  of  common  turpentine,  then  put 
in  three  quarters  of  an  ounce  of  powder  of  aloes,  stir  them  all  to- 
gether and  set  the  matter  on  fire ;  when  it  has  flamed  a  moment, 
cover  it  up  close  and  it  will  go  out,  then  melt  it  well  and  fire  it  again 
in  the  same  way,  this  must  be  repeated  three  times  (in  the  open  air) ; 
after  it  has  burned  the  last  time  melt  it  again,  and  put  in  three 
ounces  of  yellow  wax,  shred  very  thin ;  and  six  drachms  of  mastick 
in  powder ;  let  it  all  melt  together  till  perfectly  well  mixed^  then 
strain  it  through  a  course  cloth,  and  set  it  by  to  cool." 

*<  When  you  use  this  composition,  melt  a  small  piece  of  it,  and 
let  it  cool  till  it  is  just  sufficiently  soft  to  spread  on  the  part  whert 
vrantedjbut  itmust  not  be  laid  on  very  hot." 
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When  any  of  your  old  fruit-trees,  which  you  particularly  esteenit 
appear  on  the  decline,  and  are  grown  thin  of  young  wood,  you  may 
probably  restore  them,  by  heading  down  such  limbs  as  are  in  the 
worst  state,  to  those  parts  where  young  shoots  appear,  and  close  to  the 
moat  vigorous ;  but  be  careful  not  to  do  this  generally,  the  same 
season,  for  that  would  give  too  sudden  a  check  to  the  sap,  and  in  all 
probability  destroy  the  tree  totally.  But  if  every  other  bi-anch  all 
over  the  tree  were  headed  at  proper  lengths,  each  close  to  some 
young  shoot,  new  healthy  wood  would  be  produced,  which  would 
soon  come  into  bearing.  The  next  spring  after  the  first  branches 
were  headed,  the  remaining  old  branches  may  be  cutout,  as  directed 
above  ;  after  which,  the  head  of  the  tree  will  be  soon  filled  with  bear- 
ing wood,  which  may  afterwards  be  pruned  as  directed  for  other 
trees.  This  may  be  practised  on  either  standard,  Mall,  or  espalier 
trees. 

Peaches  and  nectarines  will  require  to  be  treated  with  more  cau- 
tion than  any  other  kinds  ;  never  head  them  lower  down  than  you 
find  young  shoots  or  healthy  branches,  otherwise  you  will  endanger 
their  lives  ;  and  always  cut  close  to  the  most  vigorous  of  these,  in 
order  that  the  sap  may  be  drawn  that  way,  by  which  the  wounds 
will  heal  and  cover  over.  Indeed  this  caution  will  be  generally 
useful,  but  more  particularly  with  these. 

When  any  of  the  trunks  of  your  trees  become  hollow,  cut  out 
all  the  loose  rotten  wood,  and  also  examine  the  roots,  cutting  off 
the  injured,  rotten,  or  decayed  parts. 

As  you  pixx:eed  in  pruning,  apply  to  the  wounds  either  of  the 
preceding  compositions  which  you  prefer,  in  the  manner  directed ; 
but  if  your  trees  are  annoyed  with  worms,  the  medicated  tar  is  de- 
cidedly preferable. 

Examine  now  your  fruit-trees,  particularly  the  peaches;  and 
if  annoyed  with  worms  either  in  their  trunks,  brancheSf 
about  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  a  little  under ;  pick  out  as 
many  as  you  can  with  a  sharp-pointed  knife,  and  with  as  little  inju- 
ry to  the  bark  as  possible  ;  scrape  off  clean,  all  the  gum  that  appears 
on  the  stem,  or  branches,  and  wash  all  these  parts,  and  any  otheri 
that  you  suspect  to  be  infested  with  these  insects  or  their  embryos^ 
with  the  corrosive  solution  prescribed  in  page  134,  which  you  may 
make  twice  or  three  times  as  strong  as  there  directed,  without  the 
least  fear  of  its  injuring  the  tree  ;  then  dress  the  wounded  parts  with 
tlie  medicated  tar,  as  there  directed. 

I  have  at  the  present  time  (January  1805),  and  have  had  for  seve- 
ral weeks,  the  roots  of  Polyanthus-Narcissus',  hyacinth's,  and  other 
bulbs,  growing  in  bulb-glasses,  filled  with  a  much  stronger  solitfion 
^f  the  corrosive  subh mate,  than  that  prescribed  in  page  134,  and 
apparently  in  more  health  and  vigour,  than  those  which  are  growing 
in  pure  water :  I  have  also  washed  the  leaves,  stems,  and  branches, 
of  various  kinds  of  tender  plants  with  it,  poured  it  on  the  earth 
about  their  roots  in  large  quantities,  without  any  other  effect,  than 
tlie  destruction  of  the  earth  wormS}  aud  those  which  annoyed  the 
plants. 
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Be  very  cautious,  not  to  leave  any  of  the  corrosive  sublimate,  or 
•olution,  in  a  careless  manner  in  or  about  the  house,  for,  with  re- 
spect to  animal  life,  it  is  a  very  active  poison  ;  so  powerful,  that 
when  administered  medicinally,  the  quarter  of  a  grain,  being  the 
two  hundred  and  fortieth  part  of  a  drachm,  is  considered  a  sufficient 
dose  for  an  adult  person. 

Extent^  Aufiect^  Situation^  and  Soil, 

The  extent  of  an  Orchard  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  qxian- 
lity  of  fruit  required,  cither  for  family  use,  distillation,  cyder,  &c. 
or  for  public  supply  ;  and  may  be  from  half  an  acre,  to  a  hundred 
acres,  or  more. 

As  to  aspect,  that  is  not  of  as  much  importance  as  some  people 
imagine,  especially  for  apple,  pear,  and  other  hardy  fruit  trees  ;  for 
you  will  find  these  growing  and  bearing  fruit  in  the  greatest  perfec- 
tion, in  every  aspect  where  the  soil  is  suitable,  aiKl  proper  care 
taken  of  the  trees  ;  but  the  more  tender  and  eai^ly  flowcrirg  fruits, 
such  as  peaches  and  nectarines.  Sec.  will  require  to  be  planted, 
where  they  may  have  protection  from  the  cold  north  ur.d  north- 
westerly winds  ;  which,  when  accompanied  by  frost,  often  do  con* 
sidrrable  injury  to  their  early  bloom  ;  and  likewise,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  give  a  warm  exposure,  especially  in  the  easiiern  and 
middle  states,  to  late  ripening  kinds,  such  as  the  heath-peach,  Sec.  in 
order  to  bring  their  fruit  to  maturity  in  due  season. 

In  the  southern  states,  a  north  aspect  will  be  the  most  eligible 
for  apple  trees,  and  perhaps  for  several  other  kinds. 

With  respect  to  situation,  very  thriving  Orchaixls  are  frequently 
found,  on  high  and  low  grounds,  on  declivities  and  plains,  in  various 
aspects  and  exposures  ;  but  this  is  in  consequence  of  the  natural 
soil  being  good  :  you  should,  however,  avoid  very  low  damp  situa- 
tions, particularly  such  as  lodge  water ;  for  in  very  wet  soils,  no 
fruit  trees  will  prosper,  nor  will  the  fruit  produced  in  such  places 
be  good ;  but  a  moderately  low  situation,  free  fi'om  wet,  may 
be  more  eligible  than  an  elevated  ground,  as  being  less  exposed  to 
tempestuous  winds ;  but,  if  having  a  gentle  declivity,  the  more 
desirable. 

A  proper  soil  being  the  grand  and  essential  requisite,  should  be 
carefully  selected,  for  on  this  depends  much  of  your  success ;  a 
good  deep  sandy  loam,  neither  too  dry,  nor  wet,  is  the  most  suitable 
for  all  kinds  of  fruit-trees,  and  whether  this  be  on  high  or  low  si- 
tuations, it  should  be  preferred  to  every  other.  In  the  heaviest 
part  of  this  ground,  you  may  plant  apples  and  pears  ;  in  the  lighter, 
plums  and  cherries  ;  and  in  the  lightest,  peach,  nectarine  and 
apricots.  Genei-ally  speaking,  ground  that  will  produce  good  crops 
of  natui*al  grass,  or  kitchen-garden  vegetables,  is  suitable  for  an 
Orchard  ;  if  of  a  loamy  nature,  it  will  be  a  particular  advantage  i 
any  soil,  however,  of  a  good  quality,  not  too  light  and  dry,  nor 
too  heavy,  stubborn,  or  wet,  and  not  less  tban  one  spade  dieep  of 
good  staple,  will  be  proper  for  this  purpose. 
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Where  the  soil  is  naturally  defective,  such  may  he  assisted  by 
the  application  of  proper  manures  and  composts ;  applying^  them 
to  the  whole  ground,  if  but  of  moderate  extent,  or,  if  extensive, 
to  the  place  whei*e  each  tree  is  to  stand,  for  a  space  of  eight  or  ten 
feet  in  diameter,  working  it  up  with  the  natural  soil. 

Tliis  trouble,  however,  in  extensive  Orchards,  would  be  very  ex- 
pensive ;  therefore,  those  who  have  choice  of  ground,  should  be 
very  careful  to  fix  upon  a  proper  soil,  such  as  would  require  but 
little  assistance. 

Preparation  of  the  Ground. 

The  preparation  of  the  ground,  for  the  reception  of  fruit-trees, 
b  either  by  digging  a  spacious  place  for  each  tree,  a  general  trench- 
ing of  the  ground,  or  by  ploughing  it.  If  the  latter  kind  of  prepa- 
ration is  intended,  and  that  the  ground  has  been  under  pasture  for 
some  years ;  you  should  plough  the  green  sward  the  spring  before 
you  plant  the  trccs^and  also  two  or  three  limes  in  the  course  of  the 
summer  following,  to  rot  the  sward,  pulverize  the  earth,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  growth  of  weeds. 

Early  in  October  you  should  plough  it  again,  very  deep,  running 
the  plough  twice  in  each  furrow,  in  order  to  make  it  deep  and 
loose  for  the  roots  of  the  trees ;  which,  should  be  planted  therein, 
)n  the  course  of  the  same  or  next  month ;  but  if  the  soil  be  moist, 
March  will  be  a  much  better  season. 

Or  you  may  plough  as  above,  eight  or  ten  feet  wide  for  each  row 
of  trees,  leaving  the  remainder  of  the  ground  untouched. 

In  planting  Orchards  on  a  grass  ground,  in  very  good  soil,  you 
©lay  dig  a  hole  for  each  tree  capacious  enough  for  the  easy  recep- 
tion of  all  the  roots  loosening  the  bottom  well,  without  disturbing 
any  other  part  of  the  ground :  but  when  it  is  tixjnched  either 
wholly,  or  some  considerable  width  along  the  place  of  each  row 
of  trees,  it  will  consequently  prove  of  proportionate  advantage. 

Your  Orchard  should  get  a  good  dressing  of  manure,  once  in  two 
or  three  years,  whether  under  crops  of  grain,  or  gi'ass ;  this  will 
prove  very  serviceable  to  the  trees,  and  also  more  than  repay  your 
expences,  in  the  abundance  of  the  succeding  crops.  If  the  ground 
is  suffered  to  be  exhausted  by  successive  crops  of  fi*uit,  and  grass  or 
grain,  without  refreshing  it  occasionally  by  manure,  it  will  soon, 
if  not  extremely  fertile,  become  unfit  to  produce  either. 

Tillage  is  favourable  to  the  growth  of  young  trees ;  whereas  in 
grass-ground  their  progress  is  comparatively  slow,  for  want  of  the 
earth  being  stirred  about  their  roots,  and  being  frequently  injured 
by  grazing  stock.  Where  circumstances  will  allow,  it  is  best  to 
plant  fruit-trees  on  newly  broken-up  ground,  and  to  cultivate  the 
soil  (refreshing  it  with  manure  as  often  as  necessaiy),  until  the 
trees  are  well  grown ;  then  to  lay  it  down  to  grass ;  for  after  that 
period  the  shade  of  the  trees  would  do  less  injury  to  it,  than  to  any 
other  crop,  and  besides,  the  pending  boughs  would  render  tillage 
inconvenient. 
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Choice  of  7Vtf«,  l^c. 

If  not  provided  with  trees  in  your  own  Nursery,  you  must  apply 
to  some  public  Nursery-man  of  integrity,  who  will  not  deceive  you 
in  the  varieties  of  the  kinds  wanted:  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  trees  are  healthy  and  fresh  looking,  without  any  blemishes,  or 
appearance  of  canker,  or  woims,  in  the  bark  ;  that  they  have  been 
raised  at  proper  distances,  and  not  drawn  up  spindling ;  that  tlieir 
heads  are  well  formed  and  well  furnished ;  that  their  stems  are 
stout,  proportionate  to  their  heads,  straight,  clean,  and  from  five 
to  six  feet  high,  from  the  surface,  to  the  spreading  of  the  branches  ; 
that  they  are  not  more  than  from  two  to  four  years  old,  from  the 
bud  or  gi*afl,  and  that  all  have  been  worked  ;  that  is,  budded,  or 
graded,  for  otherwise,  there  would  be  no  certainty  of  having  good 
fruit,  and  besides,  they  would  be  much  longer  coming  into  bearing. 

These  are  important  objects,  and  such  as  you  cannot  be  deceived 
in.  Never  make  choice  of  larger  trees,  nor  higher  in  the  stems 
than  six  feet,  especially  for  general  plantations,  for  they  never 
thrive  as  well  as  young  trees,  and  are  subject  to  be  dashed  about  by 
the  wind  after  planting. 

The  next  object  is  to  see  them  taken  up  with  care,  so  as  to  pre* 
serve  all  their  roots  as  entire  as  possible  \  when  taken  up,  prune  off 
any  broken  or  bruised  parts  of  the  i*oots  ;  shorten  long  stragglers^ 
and  top  the  ends  of  the  principal  roots  in  general,  with  the  knife  ; 
always  observing  to  prune  these  roots  on  the  underside,  and  sloping 
outwards. 

Let  sevei*al  varieties  of  each  particular  kind  be  chosen,  such 
as  ripen  their  fruit  at  different  periods  from  the  earliest  to  the  lat- 
est, especially  when  they  are  wanted  for  the  table ;  but  by  much  a 
greater  number  of  autumnal  and  late-npening  kinds,  than  of  the 
early  sorts,  particularly  of  the  apples ;  for  the  early  ripening  fruitSy 
are  of  short  duration,  and  only  proper  for  temporary  service. 
When  you  want  apples  or  peaches  for  distillation,  or  cyder-makings 
choose  proper  juicy  kinds  for  that  purpose,  and  quantities  propor* 
tionate  to  your  intentions. 

Method  of  Planting, 

If  the  trees  have  been  already  trained,  so  as  to  have  full  branch- 
ing heads,  they  must  be  planted  with  those  entire,  only  retrenching 
or  shortening  any  irregular,  or  ill  placed  branches  or  shoots,  that 
take  an  awkward  direction,  or  that  grow  across  others,  or  such  as 
run  considerably  longer  than  the  generality  of  the  others  ;  either 
cutting  them  clean  off,  close  to  the  places  from  whence  they  pro- 
ceed, or  to  some  young  shoot  or  small  leading  branch,  as  may  ap- 
pear most  eligible,  for  giving  the  tree  an  open  spreading  form» 
leaving  no  stumps  or  spurs. 

Should  you  not  be  able  to  procure  trees,  having  furnished  and 
well  formed  heads,  and  that  you  are  obliged  to  take  such  as  are  thin 
•f  wood,  and  runmng  up  tall ;  plant  them,  having  their  roots  dress- 
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ed  as  before,  but  without  touching  their  heads,  for  the  present.  So 
soon  after  planting  as  their  buds  beg^in  to  push,  head  them  down 
to  within  six,  eight,  or  ten  inches  of  the  place  where  you  wish  them 
to  branch  out  for  forming  their  hesids ;  they  will  then  throw  out 
young  vigorous  shoots,  which  you  may  afterwards  train  and  thick- 
en, or  make  thin  at  pleasure,  by  judicious  pruning  in  the  following 
years  ;  or  should  any  of  these  young  shoots  in  the  course  of  the 
succeeding  months,  lake  too  great  a  lead  of  the  others,  you  may 
top  them  in  July,  which  will  stop  their  rampant  growth,  «Lnd  cause 
them  to  throw  out  side  shoots  that  will  still  tnlargc  a  foundation  for 
numerous  branches,  and  not  carry  off  too  much  of  the  sap  from 
the  others. 

Should  it  happen  that  any  of  your  trees,  have  large  heads  and 
but  few  or  scanty  roots  ;  reduce  their  tops,  by  a  select  and  judicious 
pruning,  to  a  due  proportion  with  their  roots ;  for  an  Ox,  fed  only 
through  a  wren's  quill,  could  not  long  exist.  This,  will  seldom 
happen,  unless  by  accident,  or  carelessness  in  the  taking  of  them 
up;  provided,  they  are  raised  at  proper  distances,  in  the  Nursery. 

The  arrangement  of  the  trees  in  the  Orchard  should  be  in  rows, 
each  different  kind  of  fruit  separate,  and  at  distances  proportionate 
to  the  nature  of  their  growths.  Apple  and  pear  trees  may  be  planted 
at  fifty  feet  distance,  every  way  ;  cherry  and  plum,  at  liom  thirty  to 
forty  ;  peach,  nectarine,  apricot,  almonds  and  quinces,  at  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  feet ;  and  at  still  greater  distances,  if  you  arc 
not  limited  in  extent  of  suitable  ground,  and  that  you  intend  to 
raise  various  crops  between  the  trees. 

You  should  have  great  regard  to  the  distance  of  planting  the 
trees,  which  is  what  few  people  have  rightly  considered  ;  for  if  you 
plant  them  too  close,  they  will  be  liable  to  blights ;  the  air  being 
thereby  pent  in  amongst  them,  will  also  cause  the  fruit  to  be  ill  tast- 
ed ;  for  a  great  quantity  of  damp  vapours  from  the  perspiration 
of  the  trees,  and  the  exhalation  from  the  earth  mixed  with  it, 
will  be  imbibed  by  the  fruit,  and  render  their  juices  crude  and  un- 
wholesome ;  besides,  it  is  the  opinion  of  some  well  informed 
naturalists  aitd  orchardists,  that  these  vapours  and  perspiration  of 
the  trees,  collect  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  reflect  it  in  streams,  so  as 
to  cause  what  is  called  a  lire-blast;  which,  is  extremely  hurtful  to 
fruit,  and  most  frequent,  where  the  Orchards  are  open  to  the  south 
sun. 

Having  your  trees  in  readiness,  proceed  to  stake  or  mark  out  the 
ground,  according  to  the  above?  or  greater  distances,  placing  a  small 
stake  or  mark,  wiiere  each  hole  is  to  be  made,  for  the  reception  of  the 
trees ;  which  if  made  to  range  every  ivaw^  will  have  a  very  agreea- 
ble effect,  admit  the  currency  of  air  and  sun's  influence  more  efi'ectu- 
ally,  and  make  the  Orchard  still  more  convenient  lor  tillage. 

A  wide  circular  hole  must  be  duj  for  every  tree,  capacious  enough 
to  receive  all  the  roots  freely  without  touching  the  sides  ;  but  by  no 
means  of  a  greater  depth  than  the  natural  good  soil :  if  you 
make  a  deep  hole,  bason  like,  into  the  chiy  bottom,  or  unfriendly, 
Kub-soil,  which  is  too  frequently  done,  and  plant  the  roots  therein, 
even  filling  it  round  with  good  earth  will  not  dO)  for  as  soon  as  it 
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pushes  its  roots  beyond  this,  they  must  enter  into  the  bad  and  un- 
friendly soil,  which  will  not  fail  to  bring  on  the  decay  of  the  most 
healthy  tree,  and  can  never  afford  it  suitable  juices  for  perfecting 
delicious  fruit ;  besides,  the  lodgement  of  water  about  the  roots 
in  this  confined  bason,  in  wet  seasons,  will  cause  the  tree  to  be- 
come sickly,  and  to  get  overrun  with  moss,  and  full  of  canker. 

When  the  holes  are  all  ready,  proceed  to  planting,  placing  a  tree 
in  each,  having  its  roots  trimmed  as  before,  one  person  holding  the 
stem  erect,  whilst  another  casts  in  the  earth,  previously  breaking  it 
small ;  let  it  be  settled  in  equally  between  all  the  roots,  by  gently 
and  frequently  shaking  the  tree  a  little  up  and  down,  which  will 
cause  the  mould  to  settle  in  close  about  all 'the  small  roots  and 
fibres ;  and  also  to  raise  the  tree  gradually  up,  that  the  crown  of  the 
roots  may  not  be  more  than  about  three  or  four  inches  below  the 
general  surface  even  in  the  deepest  soil.  When  the  hole  is  filled 
up,  tread  it  gently,  first  round  the  outside,  then  near  the  stem  of 
the  tree ;  forming  the  surface  a  little  hollow,  to  admit  of  giving 
water,  if  found  necessary,  with  more  convenience  ;  and  if  on  the 
top  of  all  is  laid  some  inverted  turf,  to  the  width  of  the  holes,  form- 
ing it  into  a  sort  of  circular  bank,  it  will  support  the  tree,  and  guard 
the  roots  from  powerful  heat,  drought  and  parching  winds ;  observing 
that  each  tree  stands  perfectly  upright,  and  that  they  range  exactly 
in  their  proper  rows. 

Should  the  earth  be  rather  shallow,  so  that  you  cannot  cover  the 
roots  a  sufficient  depth  with  good  soil,  you  must  have  some  hauled, 
for  that  purpose,  to  where  each  tree  is  to  be  planted,  or  collected  to 
such  places,  from  the  general  surface,  and  bank  the  roots  around 
therewith  ;  for  there  is  no  alternative,  between  planting  them  in  the 
good  soil,  where  their  roots  can  take  a  wide  extended  horizontal  di- 
rection, and  lie  within  the  reach  of  the  genial  influence  of  heat, 
rain,  dew  and  air,  and  that  of  an  untimely  end,  if  planted  too  deep. 

When  you  desire  to  remove  large  trees,  of  any  kind,  the  best 
method  will  be,  to  open  trenches  about  their  roots,  immediately  pre- 
vious to  the  setting  in  of  the  frosts,  leaving  as  much  earth  around 
them,  as  you  think  can  be  conveniently  moved  or  carried  with  the 
trees,  cutting  at  a  proper  distance  the  large  wide  spreading  roots, 
and  leaving  only  as  many  uncut  as  are  sufficient  to  prevent  their 
being  blown  down ;  when  you  find  the  earth  sufficiently  bound  by 
the  frost,  work  in  under,  and  take  them  up  with  the  balls,  place 
them  on  a  sled,  and  so  carry  them  to  their  place  of  destination  : 
previous  to  planting  smooth  all  the  wounded  parts,  and  prune  or 
thin  their  tops,  in  proportion  to  their  loss  of  roots. 

When  a  defect  in  an  old  Orchard,  is  to  be  supplied,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary, to  take  away  the  earth  where  the  old  tree  stood,  to  a  proper 
depth,  and  to  the  extent  of  a  circle  of  ten  feet  in  diameter,  which 
fill  up  with  fresh  earth  previous  to  planting  ;  for  it  seldom  happens, 
without  this  management,  that  young  trees  thrive,  when  planted 
where  old  disordered  ones  stood. 

If  the  Orchard  is  much  exposed  to  winds,  it  will  be  proper  to 
stake  the  new  planted  trees  to  support  them  in  their  proper  posi- 
tion, and  secure  them  from  b^ing  rocked  to  and  fro  thereby,  which 
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would  greatly  rctai*d  their  rooting ;  placing  one  or  two  strong  tall 
RUikes  to  each  tree  ;  but  in  large  trees,  the  most  effectual  method 
is  to  have  three  stakes  to  each,  placed  in  a  triangle,  meeting  at  top 
near  the  head  of  the  tree,  wrapping  a  hay-band  round  that  part  of 
the  stem,  to  prevent  its  being  barked  by  the  stakes,  or  tying  ;  then 
tie  the  stakes  at  top,  close  to  the  tree,  with  some  proper  bandage, 
bringing  it  close  about  the  stem  and  stakes  together,  over  the  hay* 
wrapping,  to  secure  the  tree  firmly  in  an  erect  posture. 

If  your  young  Orchard  is  laid  down  with  grass,  no  cattle  should 
be  turned  inio  it  to  graze  at  large ;  unless  each  tree  is  previously 
well  secured  with  posts  and  railing,  otherwise  they  will  bark  the 
trees  to  their  very  great  injury,  and  eat  off  the  tops  of  such  of  their 
young  shoots  as  they  can  reach  ;  nor  should  large  cattle  be  turned 
into  any  Orchards  where  the  branches  of  the  trees  are  yet  low,  and 
within  their  reach. 

Where  great  quanties  of  fruit  are  wanted,  large  avenues  of  applcy 
P'j9r,  peach  and  cherry  trees,  Sec.  may  be  extended  across  neigh- 
bouring fields,  which,  will  render  them  pleasant,  and  produce  abun- 
dance of  fruit ;  or  tliere  may  be  single  rows  planted  to  surround 
fields,  Sec.  which  will  be  found  extremely  profitable,  if  In  an  honest 
neighbourhood. 

You  may  now  plant  the  boundaries  of  large  Orchards  with 
English  walnuts  and  Spanish  chesnuts ;  these  will  not  only  afford 
you  an  abundance  of  fruit,  but  protect  the  trees  in  general,  from  the 
power  of  tcmpeslu<jus  winds.  A  small  cjuarlcr  of  the  Orchard  may  be 
allotted  to  filberts,  mulberries,  medlars,  berberries.  Sec.  and  this  is  a 
proper  time  for  planting  them. 

For  the  method  of  raising  and  propagating  all  kinds  of  fruit-trees> 
tec.  see  the  AurHry  fur  this  and  the  preccdini;;  month;  and  also 
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Th£  ViTis  viNii-  F.R  A,  or  common  wine-yielding  T/wr,  is  a  native 
of  the  warmer  regions  of  Asia:  it  is  found  to  be  most  successful  in 
the  temperate  cliniates,  or  between  the  30ih  and  50th  degrees  of 
north,  and  south  latitudes. 

It  is  cultivated  in  the  greatest  perfection  in  the  Island  of  Madeira 
lat.  32®  North ;  and  in  every  part  of  Europe  as  far  north  as  the 
fiftieth  degree  of  latitude;  also  at  the  Cape  of  Good-Hope  about  lat. 
33®  50'  South,  as  well  as  in  every  corresponding  parallel,  in  Asia  and 
the  civilized  parts  of  Afiica:  yet  there  arc  people  among  us,  who 
seem  to  despair  of  its  being  possible  to  cultivate  it  successfully  in  thfc 
United  States,  and   who  by  this  kind  of  despondency  publicly  ex- 
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pressed,  discountenance  its  cultivalion.  We  have  similur  climate ^i) 
and  as  suitable  soil  and  situations,  as  are  to  be  found  in  any  ol  the 
countries  where  this  plant  is  cultivated,  and  what  to  attribute  tliis 
infidelity  to,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know.  Wiuit  do  they  perceive  insalu- 
brious, in  the  air,  or  unfriendly  to  vegetable  life  in  the  soil  of  America, 
any  more  than  in  transatlantic  countries ;  or  are  they  led  astniy  by 
prejudiced  European  writers,  whose  envy,  or  want  of  knowledge y  or 
perhaps  both,  had  prompted  them  to  assert,  that  neither  animals  or 
vegetables  arrive  at  as  good  or  as  great  perfection  in  America,  as  in 
Europe  ?  However,  a  little  time  and  some  industry,  will  show  that 
this  prejudice  is  erroneous,  and  that  the  r/z/r,  can  be  cultivated,  in 
the  far  greater  part  of  the  Uidou^  to  immense  national,  as  well  as 
i  ndi  vidual  ad  van  tage 

The  Vlnr  was  originally  introduced  into  Europe  from  jlaia  minor; 
and  even  in  the  days  of  LuruUus^  the  Komans  were  seldom  able  to 
regale  themselves  with  its  juice,  very  little  wine  being  made  at  that 
time  within  the  compass  of  Ifa/ij ;  and  the  foreign  wines,  which 
they  imported  {vom^ifita^  were  so  dear,  that  they  were  rarely  intro- 
duced at  an  entertainment,  and  when  they  were,  each  guest  was 
indulged  only  with  a  single  draught.  Rut  in  the  seventh  century 
of  Rome,  as  their  conquei^ts  augmented  the  degree  of  their  wealth) 
this  luxury  was  sought  after  with  avidity,  and  wines  became  the 
object  of  particular  attention.  In  the  progress  of  their  conquests, 
the  westerly  parts  of  the  European  continent,  was  at  once  subjected 
to  the  jinna  and  enriched  with  the  K/;/r*,  of  Italy  ;  its  cultivation 
went  on  but  slowly  for  some  time,  in  these  countries,  where,  since 
it  has  become  a  staple  article  of  great  national  importance,  perhaps, 
occasioned  by  the  same  kind  of  doubts,  fears,  prejudices,  and  appre- 
hensions, that  now  operate  against  it,  in  the  United  States;  but 
these  at  length  were  surmounted,  by  the  industry  of  a  few  culti- 
vators, who  had  penetration  enough  to  perceive  its  practicability^ 
and  who,  no  doubt,  were  amply  remunerated,  in  consequtnce  of 
being  first  in  market  with  large  quantities :  others  perceiving  their 
fortunate  success,  copied  their  examples,  in  expectation  of  obtaining 
like  profits.  Similar  to  this  will  be  its  progress  in  America,  and 
those  who  Hrst  commence  the  business  by  planting  on  an  extensive 
scale,  will  assuredly  reap  the  richest  harvests. 

The  culture  of  the  Vine  will  for  some  time  be  an  experimental 
business  with  us ;  however,  the  first  object  is  to  obtain  the  kinds 
that  will  immediately,  or  soonest,  accommodate  themselves  to  the 
different  regions  of  the  Union  ;  perhaps  those  from  Madeira,  or  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  would  best  suit  in  the  southern  states^  tliose 
from  the  south  of  Europe  in  the  middle,  and  those  from  Bur- 
gundy, Champagne,  Switzerland,  Bouixleaux,  or  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  in  the  eastern  states.  Trials  of  this  kind  should  be  made^ 
and  the  result  carefully  attended  to ;  and  indeed,  each  and  every  of 
the  states,  should  give  a  fair  trial  to  the  vines  of  every  country,  from 
whence  they  can  be  procured ;  by  which  means,  and  by  which  only, 
they  can  discover  those  best  adapted  to  their  respective  soils  and 
climates. 
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There  is  not  the  least  doubt  but  the  Vines  of  any  temperate  cli- 
iTiate,  can  be  naturalized  in  any  state  of  the  Union,  in  a  very  short 
time:  for  there  is  an  aslonisiiing  facility  in  plants  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  soil  and  climate,  and  in  very  few  more  than  in  the 
vine.  The  Hdianthus  annuux^  or  common  annual  sunflower,  is  a 
native  of  Alcxico  and  Periiy  and  yet  we  all  know  that  it  now  grows 
in  every  part  of  the  Union  where  introduced,  as  mcU  as  if  it  were 
indigenous.  The  llcliavthus  tuberosujfj  or  what  is  commonly  called 
the  Jerufiaiein  ylrtic/iokr,  is  a  tropical  plant,  being  a  native  of  Dradl^ 
and  is  become  naturalized  to  our  climates,  as  well  as  to  those  of  Eu- 
rope, as  far  north  as  St.  Petersburg,  and  perhaps  farther.  The 
Cherry-tree,  when  first  introduced  into  Italy  by  LucuUus^  a  Roman 
general,  from  the  city  of  Cerasits,  in  Pontusy  whence  its  name 
Prunuft  Ceraausy  was  there  treated  as  a  tender  exotic ;  by  degrees, 
it  had  crept  into  Britain,  where  it  was  treated  for  some  time  in  like 
manner  ;  and  experience  now  pioves,  that  it  thrives  in  Jtmerica^ 
as  well  as  in  Ital[i,  Britain,  or  Pontus  itself.  Thousands  of  other 
instances  could  be  adduced  of  the  wisdom  and  c;oodncss  of  the  Cre- 
ator, in  furnishing  ])lants  with  those  acromn\odating  powers;  but 
the  Vine  has  manifested  itself  in  so  many,  and  so  universally,  that 
it  is  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  them  ;  >  ei  we  frequeniiy  meet 
with  people  who  say,  "  it  will  ttcx'er  succeed  here  !  I" 

It  may,  however,  be  proper  to  remark,  that  where  the  Peach  tree 
perfects  its  fruit,  in  open  field  culture,  so  will  the  Vine  :  the  latter 
is  even  capable  of  bearing  greater  degrees  of  heat,  and  of  produc- 
ing fruit  in  perfection,  in  higher  latitudes  than  the  former,  mani- 
fested by  the  quantities  of  wine  made  in  many  places  in  the  south 
of  England,  from  its  productions  in  open  Vineyard  culture  ;  whilst, 
there,  they  could  not  have  a  single  peach,  from  a  thousand  trees, 
cultivated  in  the  same  way,  principally  owing  to  the  want  of  a  sufii- 
ciency  of  summer  heat  lo  ripen  the  young  wood  ;  and  mild  as 
their  winters  are,  in  comparison  lo  ours,  they,  under  sui  h  circum- 
stances, generally  destroy  the  pithy  and  unripened  shoots  of  the 
Peach,  without  doing  near  so  much  injury  to  those  of  the  \"inc. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  well  known,  that  the  grape-vine  will  bear 
fruit  abundantly,  year  after  year,  when  forced  in  pine-stoves,  with 
pine-apples  ;  where,  if  a  peach  was  Introduced,  it  would  scarcely 
survive  one  season,  at  least  it  would  not  produce  a  single  fruit  worth 
eating  the  second. 

Before  entering  on  the  general  culture,  I  shall  give  a  short  de- 
scription of  the  varieties  of  the  grape,  hitherto  cultivated  in  Eu- 
rope, either  for  making  wine,  or  for  the  table;  many  of  which,  are 
now  under  trial  at  the  S/irin^^-Mi/l  Vinnjard,  within  fourteen  miles 
of  Philadelphia,  the  property  of  a  company  incorporated  by  the  le- 
gislature of  Pennsylvania,  "  for  the  promotion  of  the  culture  of  the 
nVif,"  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Peter  Legaux,  an 
experienced  Vine-dresser,  and  a  gentleman  of  worth  and  science. 

These  I  shall  divide  into  three  classes,  in  the  order  of  their  ripen- 
ing. 1.  Those  which  ripen  earliest.  2.  Those  which  succeed 
them;  and  3.  The  latest  coming  to  maturity.  Perhaps,  the  firsi 
class  might  be  best  adapted  for  the  more  immediate  culture,  in  the 
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eastern  states ;  the  second  in  the  middle ;  and  the  third,  in  the 
southern  states.  But,  experiments  on  all  the  kinds  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  procure,  should  be  tried  in  each  state  of  the  Union;  givinj^, 
at  the  same  time,  suitable  soil  and  situation  to  each  class,  accotxlinj; 
to  their  periods  of  ripening ;  that  is,  to  give  the  latest  kinds  the 
vrarmest  exposure,  See. 

First  Class. 

1.  The  Jr/iitr  In-ontiuar^  or  Mucat  Blanc,  Is  a  high-flavoured  grape, 
and  has  a  peculiar  rich  juice  when  perfectly  ripe  ;  the  bunches  arc 
large,  and  the  berries,  which  are  round,  are  very  closely  joined  to 
each  other,  whereby  some  of  them,  in  wet  seasons,  are  apt  to  rot 
before  they  are  ripe  ;  which,  in  some  measure,  is  owing  to  the 
thinness  of  their  skins  :  those  who  wish  to  have  them  in  the  best 
perfection,  will  thin  them  out  v/hen  about  the  size  of  peas,  where- 
by the  air  will  have  free  admittance,  and  those  which  are  left,  will 
be  larger  and  higher  flavoured. 

2.  The  Bluc^  or  Violet  Frontinacy  or  Muscat  Violet,  This  has  a 
small  black  berry,  powdered  with  a  fine  blue  or  violet  blocm,  and  is 
of  an  exalted  vinous  flavour.  The  berries  grow  close  upon  the 
bunches,  which  are  very  small. 

3.  The  White  Sweet  Water,  This  is  a  very  large  round  white 
grape.  The  berries  grow  close  on  the  bunch,  which  is  of  a  mode- 
rate size,  and  are  replete  with  an  agreeable  juice.  The  skin  and 
flesh  of  this  grape  are  more  delicate,  than  of  any  other  sort.  The 
berries  on  the  sides  of  the  bunches,  next  the  sun,  are  clouded  with 
spots  of  a  russet  colour. 

4.  The  Black  Sweet  Water,  The  berries  of  this  variety  are  much 
smaller  than  the  former ;  are  black,  roundish,  grow  in  smally 
short,  close  bunches,  and  are  replete  with  a  very  sweet  juice. 

5.  The  Brick  Grafie.  The  berries  of  this  kind  are  small,  in- 
clining to  an  oval  figure,  and  of  a  pale  red  or  brick  colour.  This  is 
a  very  sweet  grape,  thougli  not  much  admired. 

6.  The  White  Afuscadinc^  or  Chasselas  Blanc,  This  is  a  round 
white  berry,  moderately  large,  with  a  thin  skin  and  delicate  juicy 
flesh.  The  bunch  is  well  formed,  and  of  a  pretty  good  size.  This 
is  an  early  grape,  and  a  great  bearer. 

7.  The  Mitnier^  or  AIiller*s  Burgundy  Grape,  The  berries  are 
small,  black,  rather  inclining  to  an  oval  figure,  and  grow  close  on 
the  bunch,  which  is  commonly  short  and  small.  The  skin  and  flesh 
are  delicate,  possessing  a  sweet  and  pleasant  juice.  The  leaves  are 
distinguishable  from  most  others  by  a  hoary  down,  especially  when 
young,  being  then  almost  white.  This  is  an  excellent  bearer,  and 
a  principal  grape  to  be  cultivated  for  wine. 

8.  The  Small  Black  Cluster,  The  berries  and  bunches  of  this 
grape,  are  little  different  from  the  former ;  but  the  leaves  have  less 
clown,  and  are  smaller.  This  is  a  delicate  sweet  fruit,  and  is  some- 
times called  the  Burgundy  Grape. 

9.  The  Early  Black  July  Grafie^  Morillon  Mtiry  or  HatiJ'  Mir, 
This  has  a  small  black  round  berry,  replete  with  a  sugary  juice ; 
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the  bunches  also  are  small  and  thin  set ;   but  it  is  a  prolific  bearer, 
and  comes  to  the  table  at  an  early  period. 

10.  The  Early  White  Grafic^  from  Tenerif,  The  berries  of  this 
Tariety  are  round,  Avhitev  and  of  a  moderate  size,  with  thin  skins 
and  delicate  juicy  flesh,  of  an  extraordinary  sweetness.  The  berries 
and  bunches,  much  resemble  the  common  Muscadine,  to  which  it 
appears  to  have  a  near  affinity. 

1 1 .  The  jiuvemat  Aoir  of  Orleans^  Pineau^  of  Burgundy^  or  True 
Burgundy  Grafie^  sometimes  called  the  Black  Morillon,  is  an  in- 
different fruit  for  the  table  ;  but  is  esteemed  one  of  the  best  for 
making  wine.  It  is  of  a  middle  size,  somewhat  oval,  and  of  a  fine 
black  colour ;  the  bunches  arc  longer  than  Miller's  Burgundy. 

Second  Cluta, 

12.  The  AUjifio  Grafie,  This  is  a  middle-sized,  roundish  grape, 
with  a  thin  skin  and  d;:Iicate  juicy  flesh,  of  an  exquisite  vinous  fla- 
vour. The  colour  is  commonly  very  various,  some  of  the  berries 
being  white,  others  black,  but  the  major  part  arc  curiously  striped 
with  black  and  white :  but  what  appears  most  remarkable  is,  that 
the  colours  do  not  intermix,  but  are  divided  by  straight  lines,  as  if 
painted-  The  leaves  of  this  sort  arc,  in  the  autumn,  very  curious- 
ly striped,  with  red,  green,  and  yellow,  somewhat  similar  to  the 
Aleppo  lettuce. 

13.  The  Grizzly  Frontinac.  The  berries  of  this  f^rape  are  round, 
tolerably  large,  and  their  colour  brown  and  red,  intermixed  witli 
yellow.  Both  this,  and  No.  1,  possess  a  high  musky,  perfumed 
flavour. 

14.  The  Black  or  Pur  file  Front  iuac^  or  Mmcat  J\oir,  The  ber- 
ries of  this  variety  are  black,  when  ripe,  and  covered  with  a  kind  of 
powder,  which  gives  them  a  purple  hue ;  are  moderately  large, 
round,  and  of  a  most  exquisite  flavour.  They  compose  very  long 
bunches.  This  had  formerly  been  called  the  Red  Frontinac,  and  is 
one  of  the  very  best  grapes.  It  is  called,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
the  Black  Constantia. 

15.  The  Red  Frontinac^  or  ?.Tks cat  Rouge,  This  is  a  very  fine 
grape,  and  greatly  esteemed.  The  berries  arc  of  a  brick  colour, 
thin  skin,  moderate  size,  and  juicy  delicate  flesh. 

16.  The  Bliick  Ha?nbi:rg,  The  berries  of  this  variety  are  large, 
inclining  to  an  oval  figure,  and  of  a  black  colour.  They  hang 
loosely  on  the  bunch,  and  compose  well  formed  handsome  bunches. 
The  skin  is  thick,  and  the  pulp  hard  ;  but,  notwithstanding,  it  is  a 
very  valuable  grape,  being  a  good  flavoured  fruit  and  a  plentiful 
bearer. 

17.  The  Red  Ilcmbir-g,  The  berries  of  this  sort  are  of  a  dark 
red,  with  thin  skins  and  juicy  delicate  flesh.  The  size  and  figure, 
of  both  the  berry  and  bunch,  are  nearly  like  the  former.  It  is 
sometimes  called  the  Gibraltar  Grape. 

18.  The  Alalvoiae.  The  berries  of  this  are  small,  rather  in- 
clining to  an  oval  figure,  and  of  a  brown  colour.  The  skin  is  thin, 
and  the  flesh  delicate,  replete  with  a  vinous  juice.     As  the  berries 
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are  powdered  with  k  blue  bloom^  it  is  sometimes  called  the  Blue 
Tokay. 

19.  The  Genuine  Tokay,  This  is  a  white  grape.  The  berries 
incline  to  an  oval  figure,  and  grow  rather  close  on  the  bunch,  which 
is  of  a  moderate  size.  The  skin  is  thin,  and  flesh  delicate,  abounding 
with  a  very  agreeable  juice.  This  variety  is  very  distinguishable 
by  the  foliage,  the  under  side  of  the  leaf  being  covered  with  a  fine 
ftoft  down,  having  the  appearance  of  sattin. 

20.  The  Lombardy  Grape,  This  has  a  large  berry  inclining  to 
an  oval  figure,  of  a  beautiful  flame  colour.  The  bunches  are  regu- 
larly formed  with  shoulders,  and  frequently  arrive  to  the  weight  of 
six  or  seven  pounds.  The  leaves  are  much  more  divided  than  most 
other  sorts,  and  the. upper  surface  is  of  a  deep  green  colour.  This 
is  by  some  called  the  Rhenish  Grape^  and,  by  others,  the  Flame- 
coloured  Tokay. 

2 1 .  The  Smyrna  Grape,  This  has  a  large  red  coloured  berry, 
of  an  oval  figure,  with  thin  skin  and  delicate  juicy  flesh.  It  forms 
long  bi*anches  with  shoulders  loosely  connected.  The  leaves  in 
autumn  die  with  purple  edges. 

22.  The  Micunt^  or  Black  Spanish  Grape.  The  berries  of  this 
variety  incline  to  an  oval  shape,  are  moderately  large  and  black, 
and  form  exceeding  long  unshouldered  bunches.  The  flesh  is  soft, 
juicy,  and  of  an  agreeable  flavour.  The  leaves  in  autumn  are  beau- 
tifully variegated  with  red,  green,  and  yellow.  This  is  a  pretty 
g^od  fruit,  and  is  sometimes,  though  incorrectly,  called  the  Lombardy 
Grape. 

23.  The  Black  ATuncadine.  The  berries  and  bunches  of  this 
variety,  are  somewhat  smaller  than  those  of  No.  7.  Th»s  is  a  very 
prolific  grape,  and  makes  a  fine  appearance,  on  account  of  the  black 
berries  being  powdered  with  a  bluish  bloom ;  but  the  flesh  is  not  so 
delicate  and  juicy  as  the  former. 

24.  The  Royal  Muscadine^  D^jlrboyce^  or  Chasselas  Blanc,  This 
has  a  round  white  or  amber-coloured  berry,  of  a  moderate  size,  a 
thin  skin,  and  a  juicy  soft  flesh.  The  bunches  are  generally  exceed- 
ing large,  sometimes  arriving  to  six  or  seven  pounds.  This  variety 
is  very  distinguishable  by  the  wood  and  foliage,  generally  growing 
remarkably  gross  and  strong,  and  is  cobsidered  an  excellent  table 
grape. 

25.  The  Malmsey  Muscadine,  Tliis  seems  nearly  allied  to  the 
preceding,  but  the  bunches  and  berries  are  somewhat  smaller,  and 
the  juice  of  a  higher  flavour,  being  remarkably  sweet.  This  is  a 
good  bearer,  a  very  fine  grape,  and  said  to  be  one  of  those  of  which 
3ie  Madeira  Wine  is  made. 

26.  The  Claret  Grape.  The  berries  of  this,  are  small,  black,  and 
inchning  to  an  oval  figure  ;  they  grow  close,  and  form  small  bunches. 
The  juice  is  of  a  blood-red  colour,  of  a  harsh  taste,  excepting  the 
grapes  are  perfectly  matured,  and  then  it  may  be  considered  as  an 
agreeable  and  delicate  fruit.  The  leaves  change  from  green  to  a 
russet  red  early  in  summer,  and  die  a  deep  red  in  autumn. 

27.  The  Large  Black  Cluster^  or  Lisbon  Grape.  The  berries  are 
large  and  grow  more  oval  than  the  two  former  varieties,  which  are 
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black  and  not  so  delicate,  the  juice  being  of  a  harsh  and  rcii,q:li  taste. 
The  leaves  in  autumn,  \Jien  on  the  decline,  change  to  a  beautiful 
briglit  pallet.  This  is  tlie  grape  of  which  the  red  Port-wine  is 
made. 

28.  The  Jiyiife  J\foj'i/ion,  This  has  an  oval  white  berry,  of  a 
moderate  size,  with  thin  skin  and  delicate  juicy  flesh.  It  grows 
close  on  the  bunches,  which  are  small.  The  leaves  are  soft,  being 
greatly  covered  with  down  on  the  under  side,  somewhat  similar  to 
the  genuine  Tokay  grape,  to  which  it  appears  nearly  allied. 

29.  Cat's  Gra/ie.  This  has  a  small  oval  berry,  of  a  greenish 
white  colour,  with  a  thin  skin  and  soft  juicy  flesh.  The  berries 
grow  close,  forming  small  bunches.  The  taste  of  this  fruit  before 
it  is  quite  matured,  is  disagreeable,  but,  when  perfectly  ripe,  is  very 
sweet,  and  pleasing  to  some  palates. 

SO.  The  Sc,  Peter's  Grn/ie.  This  has  a  pretty  large  berry,  inclin- 
ing to  an  oval  form,  and  of  a  dec])  black  colour  when  ripe  ;  the  skin 
is  thin,  and  the  flesh  very  delicate  and  juicy.  This  Vine  produces 
large  shouldered  bunches,  and  the  leaves  are  much  more  divided  than 
those  of  most  other  sorts. 

31.  The  Black  Grafic  from  Palestine,  This  appears  nearly  simi- 
lar to  the  preceding,  but  may  probably  be  a  distinct  variety. 

32.  The  IV/iile  fiarsley  leaved  Gra/ie^  or  CiotaC,  This  is  a  variety 
of  the  parsley  leaved  grape.  The  berries  are  round,  white,  of  a 
moderate  size,  with  thin  skins  and  delicate  juicy  flesh,  which  is  very 
sweet  but  not  of  a  vinous  flavour.  The  branches  are  of  a  pretty  good 
size  almost  similar  to  the  white  Muscadine.  The  leaves  are  finely 
divided,  diflering  from  any  other  sort. ...There  is  a  variety  of  the 
parsley-leaved  grape  which  produces  red  berries. 

33.  The  Black  Usbcn  Gra/ie,  This  has  a  large  globular  berry, 
black,  thin  skinned  and  juicy.  It  has  also  large  shouldered  bunches, 
which  not  a  little  resembles  the  Black  Hamburg.  This  is  a  good 
grape. 

34.  The  Greek  Gra/ir,  The  berries  of  this  variety  arc  of  a  mo- 
derate size,  rather  inclining  to  an  oval  figure,  of  a  bluish  white  co- 
lour, and  grow  close,  forming  moderate-sized  handsome  bunches. 
The  leaves  grow  on  very  short  foot-stalks,  and  bear  a  resemblance 
to  those  of  the  Sweet -IVater.  It  is  a  delicate  and  justly  esteemed 
fruit. 

35.  The  White  Corinth  Gra/ie.  This  has  a  white,  round  berry, 
rather  small,  with  a  thin  skin,  and  very  delicate  juicy  flesh,  of  an 
agreeable  flavour.  The  bunches  too  are  rather  small.  The  ber- 
ries, when  perfectly  ripe,  arc  transparent,  so  that  the  seeds  appear 
very  distinctly. 

36.  The  W7;/Vr  Muscat  of  Ia'nel.  The  berries  of  this,  arc 
large  and  oval,  and,  when  perfectly  ripe,  are  of  a  fine  amber  colour, 
somewhat  clouded  with  brown  or  nisset,  especially  on  the  side  next 
the  sun.  The  skin  is  thin,  and  the  flesh  delicate,  replete  with  a 
vinous  juice.  As  this  grape  is  a  very  plentiful  bearer,  and  forms 
pretty  large  bunches,  it  may  justly  be  deemed  a  valuable  sort. 

37.  The  Hed  ChasselaSy  or  Chasselas  Rougey  is  very  like  the 
Chasselas  Blanc,  No.  6,  in  size  and  shape,  but  is  of  a  dark  red  co* 
lour.     It  is  a  very  good  grape,  but  ripens  later  than  the  white. 
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Third  Class. 

33.  The  Wfdte  Muscat  of  Alcxamlria^i  or  jilexavdrian  Frontinac, 
The  berries  of  this  are  large  and  oval,  the  bunches  long,  and,  when 
perfectly  ripe,  are  of  a  fine  amber  colour  ;  the  skin  thick,  pulp  firm) 
the  juice  rich  and  vinous,  and  of  a  high  musky  flavour;  the  berries 
hang  loosely,  ripen  well,  and  are  in  great  estimation. 

39.  The  Red  Muscat  of  Aicjcamh-ia.  This  resembles  the  former, 
only  the  berries  are  red ;  it  is  a  most  excellent  grape,  and  highly 
worthy  of  cultivation. 

40.  The  Black  Damascus.  The  berries  of  this  are  large,  round, 
and  of  a  tine  black  colour  ;  the  skin  thin,  the  flesh  juicy,  and  of  an 
exquisite  flavour.  The  same  bunch  commonly  consists  of  diffbrent 
sizes ;  the  small  berries  are  without  stones,  and  the  large  ones  con* 
tain  only  one  in  each  berry  ;  this  is  an  excellent  sort. 

41.  The  BLick  Tri/i-jU  Gru^e,  This  grape  seems  nearly  allied 
to  the  Black  Damascus,  but  the  bunches  are  always  composed  of 
large  berries,  of  an  equal  size,  and  with  one  stone  in  each.  This 
circumstance  of  the  bcriies  being  equal  in  size,  renders  the  bunches 
of  a  more  agreeable  appearance  ;  the  foliage  in  both  are  exceedingly 
beautiful  in  the  fall,  assuming  a  reddish  hue,  and  very  similar :  this 
is  a  very  good  grape. 

42.  The  Red  Gru/ie/rom  Stjracuse.  Thi*  is  a  very  large  grape, 
of  a  red  colour  and  oval  figure,  somewhat  irregularly  formed  ;  the 
berries  hang  together  loosely  on  the  bunches,  which  are  pretty 
large  :  this  is  a  most  excellent  grape. 

43.  Le  CoFur  Gra/ie^  or  Morocco  Grafie,  This  produces  largt 
berries,  in  Bgure  somewhat  heart  shaped,  and  of  a  tawny  grizzly 
colour.  The  bunches  are  often  composed  of  unequally-sized  ber- 
ries, some  of  them  exceedingly  large  ;  these  never  contain  more 
than  one  stone  each,  and  the  lesser-sized  berries  are  always  without 
stones.  The  foot-stalks  of  the  berries  are  short,  and  singularly 
large,  differing  from  most  other  sorts.  This  is  a  much  esteemed 
grape. 

44.  The  Golden  Galician,  The  berries  of  this  variety  are  large, 
and  of  an  oval  figure ;  the  flesh  hard,  but  of  a  tolerable  flavour : 
these,  together  with  the  foot-stalks,  are  of  a  light  yellow  colour. 

45.  The  Black  MuscadtL  The  berries  of  this,  are  large,  oval,  and 
of  a  black  colour;  the  skin  thin,  with  a  delicate  juicy  flesh.  The 
same  bunch  contains  berries  of  different  sizes,  some  of  them  very 
large  and  long,  but  somewhat  compressed  at  the  ends  :  the  leaves 
change  in  autumn  to  a  beautiful  scarlet. 

46.  The  Red  MuscadeL  The  berries  of  this  sort  are  large,  ovaJ, 
and  of  a  beautiful  red  colour  ;  the  skin  thick,  and  the  flesh  hard, 
something  like  the  raisin  grape.  The  bunches  frequently  arrive  to 
five  or  six  pounds,  and  arc  most  elegantly  formed  of  berries  of  an 
equal  size.  This  is  one  of  the  largest  grapes.  The  leaves  change 
in  autumn  to  a  beautiful  red  and  green. 

47.  The  fFhitc  Grafie  from  Mccbaca,   This  has  a  large  oval  white 
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berry,  with  a  thin  skin  and  juicy  flesh  ;  the  bunches  are  large  and 
long,  witliout  shoulders. 

48.  The  Jr/tite  Hamburg.  This  has  an  oval  berry,  with  a  thick 
skin  and  hard  flesh.  As  this  variety  is  a  plentiful  bearer,  and  forms 
large  bunches,  it  is  much  admired  by  some,  but  is  not  so  valuable 
as  either  of  the  two  preceding  kinds.  It  is  sometimes  called  the 
Portugal  Grafic, 

49.  The  Syrian  Grape,  The  berries  are  white,  large,  and  of  an 
oval  figure ;  the  skin  thick,  and  the  flesh  firm  and  hard ;  the  bunches 
well  formed,  and  enormously  large.  Though  this  is  generally  con- 
sidered as  a  course  fruit,  it  has  properties  that  ought  to  introduce  it 
into  every  large  collection.  It  is  very  prolific,  and  the  bunches  com- 
monly grow  very  large,  sometimes  to  upwards  of  twelve  pounds^ 
making  a  most  beautiful  appearance,  and,  wlfen  well  perfected,  may 
be  called  a  very  eatable  fruit ;  they  may  without  difficulty,  be  kept 
many  weeks  longer  than  any  other  kind.  This  grape  requires  a  very 
warm  exposure. 

50.  The  Black  Raisin  Grape.  The  berries  of  this  variety  arc 
oval,  and  black,  with  a  tliick  skin  and  a  haixl  firm  flesh.  It  forms 
long  handsome  bunches. 

5 1 .  The  fVhite  Raisin  Grape,  The  properties  of  this  grape  are 
nearly  similar  to  the  prececding,  but  the  berries  are  white. 

52.  The  Damson  Grape.  The  berries  of  this  variety  arc  very 
large,  oval,  and  of  a  beautiful  purple  colour.  They  grow  loose  on 
the  bunch,  which  is  large.  The  leaves  of  this  grape  are  large,  and 
more  thick  and  succulent  than  those  of  any  other  sort,  and  have 
something  of  the  appearance  of  green  leather. 

53.  The  Cornichon  Grape.  Has  berries  of  a  remarkable  shape; 
they  are  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  their  breath  not  half  an  inch. 
They  taper  from  the  stalk,  but  nut  in  a  regular  manner,  and  end  in  a 
blunt  point,  according  to  the  French  something  like  a  horn  ;  But  its 
figure  is  more  like  the  long  end  of  a  small  fish's  bladder.  The 
berries  are  white,  with  a  thick  skin  and  a  firm  sweet  flesh. 

54.  The  J^ew  Muscat  of  Jerusalem.  This  variety  has  large 
round  berries  of  a  red  colour,  nearly  as  large  as  middle  sized  goose- 
berries. 

55.  The  Black  Pnnce.  This  has  fine  large  black  berries,  and 
the  bunches  grow  to  a  large  kize,  frecjuentiy  to  a  pound  and  a  half. 

^Imerican  Species  of  Vine. 

The  following  species  of  the  Vine  are  indigenous  in  America. 

1  St.  The  Viiis  sylvcstris^  or  common  bunch  grape. 

2d.  The  Vitis  vulpinay  of  Bartram ;  V.  Labrtisca^  of  Lin.  or  Fox- 
gi-ape. 

3d.  The  Vins  taurina^  of  Bartram,  or  Vitis  VtUpina  of  Lin.  com- 
monly called  the  Bull  or  Bullet-grape. 

4ih.  The  Vitis  serotinuy  or  winter-grape,  by  some  called  the  Ber- 
mudian-grape. 

There  are  several  varieties  produced  by  the  intermixtures  of  the 
above,  with  one  another,  cr  with  the  varieties  of  tiie  Vitis  vinifera^ 
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which  are  called  hybrids  or  mules;  the  most  noted  arc,  1.  Alex- 
ander's or  Taskcr's  grape  ;  3.  Bland's  grape  ;  .1.  That  called  the 
Racoon-grape.  From  either  of  these  hybrids,  it  is  probable  tliat 
good  wine  may  be  produced  ;  but  I  shall  leave  that  to  the  expeii- 
ence  of  those  who  have  made,  or  wish  to  make  the  experiment.  At 
the  same  time,  I  would  suggest  the  idea  of  grafting  some  of  the 
best  European  kinds,  on  our  most  vigorous  native  vines,  which,  no 
doubt,  would  answer  a  very  good  purpose. 

Soil  and  Situation. 

The  first  and  most  important  thing,  to  be  considered  in  plant- 
ing a  Vineyard,  is  the  choice  of  9fnl  and  ntuation ;  for  on  these,  de- 
pend much  of  the  ultimate  success.  That,  best  adapted  for  a 
Vineyard,  is  alight,  rich,  deep,  loam ;  on  a  chalky,  limestone,  flinty, 
or  gravelly  bottom ;  it  should  be  naturally,  fix>m  one  to  two  feet  deep, 
of  good  mellow  earth,  or  made  so  by  art:  a  deeper  soil  is  unnecessary 
for  any  tree  or  shrub  whatever,  that  is  not  cultivated  on  account  of  its 
roots;  and  although  Vines  may  shoot  more  vigourously  in  such, 
and  produce  a  greater  quantity  of  fruit,  which,  by  the  bye,  is  very 
questionable,  yet  they  ripen  later,  and  their  juice  is  more  crude, 
than  that  of  those  which  draw  their  nourishment,  from  earth  within 
the  influence  df  the  sun,  air,  rains,  dews,  &c. 

The  situation  should  be  on  an  an  elevation,  inclining  to  the  south, 
south-east,  or  south-west ;  and  if  having  all  these  exposures,  the 
better,  as  the  various  kinds  could  have  different  situations  according 
to  their  natures,  and  necessities.  The  ground  should  have  a  gra- 
dual descent,  that  the  moisture  may  be  drained  off ;  but  if  too  rapid, 
it  will  be  more  difficult  to  labour,  as  the  plough  cannot  then  be  used  ; 
and  besides,  it  will  be  less  retentive  of  manure,  and  consequently 
will  require  a  greater  quantity,  and  more  frequently  administered. 
If  at  a  distance^  there  are  large  hills,  or  elevated  woods,  to  defend 
it  from  the  north  and  north-westerly  winds,  the  better. 

The  immediate  neighbourhood  should  be  open  ;  and,  if  hilly, 
towards  the  north,  and  north-west,  the  better:  it  should  be  free 
from  swamps,  or  widely  extended  woods ;  for,  under  such  circum- 
stances, the  air  would  frequently  be  replete  with  too  great  a  quan- 
tity of  moisture,  occasioned  by  the  perspiration  of  the  trees,  and 
the  exhalations  from  the  adjoining  swamps,  whereby  both  vines  and 
fruit  would  be  greatly  subjected  to  what  is  called  the  mildew.  It 
has  been  observed,  in  the  middle  states,  particularly  by  Mr.  Peter 
Legatix,  of  Spring-Mill,  near  Philadelphia,  that  the  more  easterly 
the  exposure,  the  more  are  the  vines  and  fruit  liable  to  become 
mildewed ;  and  that,  in  a  south-west  exposure,  they  ai^e  less  sub- 
ject to  it  than  in  any  other. 

Those  who  wish  to  cultivate  grapes  for  the  table  only,  and  that 
have  not  the  advantage  of  the  kind  of  soil  above  described,  need  not 
despair  of  hanng  good  fruit  for  that  purpose,  as  vines  will  g^ow 
and  bear  well  in  any  dry  and  tolerably  rich  ground  ;  that  is,  neither 
sandy  nor  light  to  excess,  nor  too  clayey  or  binding ;  for  a  tolerabljr 
stiff  loam  will  do  well  enough,  with  the  assistance  qf  good  cul* 
tore. 
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Preparation  of  the  Soil. 

Having  made  choice  of  soil  and  situation,  the  next  thing  to  be 
done,  is  to  prepare  it  for  planting  ;  in  doing  of  which,  the  follow- 
ing method  is  to  be  observed.  In  the  S/n-ingy  if  the  soil  is  not 
naturally  rich,  give  it  a  good  coat  of  well  rotted  manure,  or  com- 
post ;  and  immediately  plough  it  in  as  deep  as  can  be  done,  with 
Jour  or  six  stout  horsesy  or  oxen,  and  a  strong  plough  ;  after  it  has  lain 
a  month,  cross  harrow  it,  and  cleanse  it  from  stones  and  the  roots 
of  noxious  weeds.  About  the  middle  of  June,  cross  plough  it 
again  as  deep  as  possible  ;  in  three  weeks  after,  harrow  it,  and 
clear  off  all  the  roots  of  weeds  and  large  stones.  Towards  the 
latter  end  of  August,  plough  it  again,  and  harrow  as  before.  In 
November,  give  it  another  vei^y  deep  ploughing,  and  let  it  lay  so 
all  winter,  without  harrowing.  As  early  in  the  month  of  March 
following,  as  you  find  it  sufliciently  dry,  and  in  a  good  state  for  til- 
lage, but  not  before,  plough  it  across  the  hill^  and  as  deep  as  you 
can,  running  the  plough  twice  in  each  score ;  then  harrow  it  well, 
and  you  have  it  in  a  fine  state  for  planting. 

In  some  ground,  and  very  frecjuently  in  that  extremely  well 
adapted  to  the  culture  of  the  vine,  the  declivity  is  too  great  to  cul- 
tivate it  with  the  plough  ;  in  which  case,  it  must  be  done  with  the 
spade,  and  other  manual  implements ;  and  it  would  be  well,  if 
8uch  land  could  be  thrown,  or  banked  up  into  terrasses,  each  capa- 
ble of  receiving  one,  two,  or  three  rows  of  vines,  the  better  to  re- 
tain tlic  necessary  manure  and  moisture. 

Prefiarations  for  Plantings  ^r. 

Being  provided  with  a  number  of  four  feet  stakes,  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  you  intend  planting,  and  made  as  directed  in  Janu^ 
arxfy  page  41  ;  mark  out  your  ground,  in  rows  ranging  north  and 
south,  as  well  as  east  and  west,  by  placing  those  stakes  at  intervals 
of  six  feet  distance  every  way,  so  as  it  may  be  convenient  to  plough 
and  harrow  between  the  rows  in  these  directions.  This  is  meant 
for  a  south  exposure  ;  but  in  others,  they  are  generally  arranged 
up  and  down  hill,  as  well  as  across ;  though  the  former  direction 
may  be  given  to  the  rows  in  any  situation,  and  perhaps  with  more 
advantage,  as  to  ease  of  culture,  and  benefit  of  the  sun. 

Six  feet,  plant  from  plant,  every  way,  will  not  be  too  great  a  dist- 
ance, however  it  may  appear  at  first  view  ;  especially  in  a  country, 
where  Providence  has  been  very  bountiful,  in  blessing  its  inhabitants 
"with  abundance^.,of  ^groimd,  as  well  as  with  every  thing  else,  that  tend 
to  make  an  industrious  man  happy  ;  for,  if  planted  too  close,  ther« 
will  no^Te  room^for^tllfc  sun  and  air  to  pass  freely  between  the  rows, 
to  ripen  the  fruit  ana  dry  up  the  moisture  and  autumnal  damps, 
vhich  would  otiierwise  be  imbibed  by  the  fruit,  and  render  it  crude 
and  insipid  ;  and  more  particularly  so,  when  their  stocks  grow  large, 
and  their  branches  praportionably  extend  themselves  on  each  side. 
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The  next  thing  to  be  considered,  is  the  choice  of  proper  sorts. 
It  is  worthy  of  particular  notice,  that  the  best  grapes  for  eating,  are 
for  the  most  part,  the  >vorst  for  makinpj  wine.  This  is  agreeable  to 
the  practice  of  cider-makers,  who  always  prefer  the  rough,  juicy, 
and  austere  kinds  of  apples,  to  those  that  are  considered  best  for  the 
table,  and  also  to  that  of  the  most  skilful  Vigncrons  of  Europe,  who 
are  very  particular  in  selecting  such  kinds  of  i^ropes,  whose  juice 
after  being  pressed  and  properly  fermented,  aflbrds  a  vinous  rich 
liquor. 

The  jiuvcrnat  A'oir^  or  true  Burgundy  grape,  is  the  kind  most 
preferred,  and  in  the  greatest  repute  in  Burgunduy  C/ia?n/}Qgney 
Orleans^  and  most  of  the  wine  countries  in  France.  The  Mwiier^  is 
also  in  great  repute ;  but  as  far  as  I  have  yet  observed,  I  have  seen 
no  kind  more  likely  to  answer  for  making  good  wine  in  America, 
than  the  Conatantia^  or  Cape  of  Good  Hope  grape  *,  and  with  either 
of  these,  the  Claret  Grape,  to  heighten  and  enliven  the  colour, 
when  red  wine  is  intended  to  be  made. 

But  as  this  business  is  yet  in  its  infancy  here,  and  as  the  differ- 
ence of  soil  and  climate,  is  well  known  to  make  a  material  change 
in  the  produce  of  the  same  kind  of  grape  ;  experiments  must  be 
made  on  the  various  sorts,  in  oixler  to  ascertain,  which  may  best 
answer  the  purpose. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  different  methods  of  propagating  the 
Vine,  and  then  to  its  planting. 

Projiagation  in  general. 

The  Vine  admits  of  being  propagated  various  ways :  first,  by 
seeds ;  secondly,  by  layers  ;  and  thirdly,  by  cuttings.  This  tree 
can  also  be  propagated  by  grafting,  inoculation,  and  inarching. 

Propagation  by  seed,  is  undoubtedly  the  way  to  raise  new  kinds, 
but  is  seldom  practised,  on  account  of  the  length  of  time,  and  hazard 
of  obtaining  better,  or  even  so  good  kinds,  as  the  original  gi*apes 
from  whence  the  seeds  were  taken  ;  but  this  should  never  deter, 
for  superior  kinds  may  be  obtained,  and  a  seedling  Vine,  judiciously 
managed,  will  produce  fruit  in  about  seven  years,  or  perhaps 
sooner. 

Projiagation  by  Seed, 

When  you  raise  Vines  from  seed,  always  be  sure  to  do  it  from 
the  very  best  kinds.  The  grapes  for  seed  shoulil  be  permitted  to 
remain  on  the  plant,  until  thty  are  perfectly  ripe.  As  soon  as  the 
seed  is  taken  from  the  pulp,  it  should  be  laid  in  some  airy,  but 
shady  place,  to  dry,  and  then  carefully  preserved  in  sand  till  spring. 
If,  however,  the  seeds  were  immediately  sown  in  pots,  and  preserv- 

•  This  Grape,  was  imported  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  some  years 
ago,  by  Mr.  LscAuxof  Spring  Mill,  before  mentioned,  who  for  several  yean 
past,  has  made  wine  from  it,  of  a  moat  excellent  quaUty,  and  also  from  the 
Afunier, 
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c<l  in  a  hot-house,  green-house,  or  under  the  protection  of  glasses, 
till  spring,  they  would  then  more  freely  vegetate.  Or,  sow  the 
seed  in  February  or  March,  and  plunge  the  pots  into  a  temperate 
hot-bed ;  when  the  plants  appear,  they  will  require,  from  time  to 
time,  gentle  sprinklings  of  water,  and  protection  from  frost  and 
cold.  When  so  far  advanced,  as  to  have  three  or  four  joints  each, 
they  must  be  carefully  shaked  out,  and  planted  each  in  a  separate 
pot. 

The  greatest  care  will  be  required  in  the  performance  of  the 
above  operation,  as  it  will  be  beneRcial  to  preserve  as  much  of  the 
earth  to  the  roots  as  possible  :  then  plunge  the  pots  into  a  gentle 
hot-bed  ;  give  the  plants  a  little  water,  and  occasional  shade  from  a 
strong  sun,  till  they  have  taken  root ;  after  which,  give  them  plenty 
of  air  occasionally,  so  as  to  inure  them  to  the  open  weather,  and  have 
them  fit  to  turn  out  of  the  pots  in  July,  with  the  balls  of  earth, 
wherever  they  are  intended  to  remain  ;  and,  from  thence  forward, 
they  may  be  treated  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  recommended 
hereafter,  for  plants  raised  from  cuttings,  only  that  they  will  re- 
quire some  slight  protection  from  the  frosts  of  the  ensuing  winter. 

Propagation  by  Layers, 

When  the  Vine  is  intended  to  be  propagated  by  layers,  the  best 
shoots  of  the  preceding  season  that  can  be  most  conveniently 
brought  to  the  eaith,  are  to  be  chosen  for  that  purpose.  After  mak- 
ing the  ground  light  and  fine  with  the  spade,  each  shoot  must  be 
fastened  with  a  hooked  stick,  about  five  or  six  inches  below  the  sur- 
face, with  the  lops  somewhat  erect,  and  cut  so  as  to  leave  but  two 
buds  above  ground  :  this  work  may  be  done,  at  any  time  when  the 
weather  permits,  from  the  middle  or  beginning  of  October,  till  the 
end  of  March,  or  rather  until,  and  at  the  time  of  spring  pruning ; 
for,  if  done  much  later,  the  top  of  the  layer  where  cut,  and  even  the 
parts  bent  in  the  operation,  would  bleed,  which  would  injure  it 
consid;:i^bly.  Some  give  them  a  slit,  where  inserted  into  the  earth, 
but  they  will  root  freely  with  or  without  such. 

During  summer,  if  the  weather  proves  dry,  a  little  "water  occa- 
sionally would  be  of  use  to  them ;  just  so  much  as  will  keep  the 
ground  in  a  moist  stale.  The  autumn,  or  spring  following,  the 
layers  may  be  taken  off  from  the  mother  plants,  their  tops  pruned, 
the  extreme  ends  of  the  stems  beyond  the  young  roots  cut  off  close 
to  them,  and  so  planted  where  they  are  to  remain  ;  but  I  would  pre- 
fer doing  this  early  in  March. 

This  is  a  very  useful  and  necessary  operation,  when  any  of  your 
plants  in  the  Vineyard  are  bad  kinds,  or  in  an  indifferent  state  of 
health ;  for  you  can  extend  the  end  of  a  long  shoot  from  a  neigh- 
bouring plant,  to  where  the  bad  plant  was,  or  stands,  entering  it  into 
the  earth  as  before,  where  you  wish  it  to  grow,  and  the  next  season 
you  will  have  a  fine  vigorous  plant ;  observing,  then,  to  attach  it 
from  the  mother  vine,  by  cutting  off  the  connection  close  to  its  new 
established  roots  ;  or,  you  may  lay  it  all  the  way  in  the  earth  from 
the  mother  plant,  to  where  you  desire  its  top  to  grow,  and  in  a  year 
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ditconnect  thenit  near  to  the  old  plant;  this  will  be  the  better  wnjf 
provided  you  lay  it  in  deep<rr  than  the  ordinary  culture,  to  secure 
It  from  being  disturbed  thereby.  This  the  French  call  Provigner  Im 


vigne. 


Propagation  hy  Cuttings. 


The  method  of  propagatinfi;  the  Vine  by  cuttings,  is  in  more  gen- 
eral practice,  than  by  that  of  laytrrs,  and  very  jubtly;  for  plants  raised 
in  the  latter  way,  are  found  to  be  much  inferior  to  those  raised  by 
cuttings,  both  in  point  of  vigour  and  durability. 

The  particulars  necessary  to  form  a  good  cutting,  are  principally 
these:  Ist.  The  eye,  or  bud,  should  be  large  and  prominent.  3d.  The 
shoots,  moderately  strong,  round  and  short  jointed  3d.  The  texture 
of  the  wood  should  be  close,  solid,  and  compact;  but  the  best  crite- 
rion  of  its  maturity,  is  its  solidity,  and  having  very  little  pith:  it  is 
absurd  to  expect  good  success,  or  prosperous  plants,  from  wood  im- 
perfectly ripened. 

Unskilful  persons  frequently  choose  remarkably  strong  shoots  for 
cuttings:  the  extraordinary  size  is  one  of  the  least  necessary  requi* 
sites;  indeed,  exceeding  strong  shoots  generally  abound  too  much 
with  pith,  and  are  too  lung  jointed  to  claim  a  preference. 

In  the  proper  pruning  season,  which  in  the  middle  states  I  con- 
ceive to  be  the  latter  end  of  February,  or  first  week  in  March, 
much  earlier  in  the  southern  states,  and  vciy  little  later  in  the  east- 
ern; take  your  cuttings  from  the  old  vines,  near  to  where  they  were 
produced;  cut  off  the  lower  end  of  each  in  a  sloping  manner,  half  an 
inch  below  a  bud,  and  the  upper  end  in  like  manner,  an  inch  above 
one,  having  the  slope  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bud,  and  leaving 
the  cutting  from  twelve  to  sixteen  inches  long;  but  twelve  is  suffi- 
cient, if  short-jointed,  and  furnished  with  at  least  four  or  five  good 
buds. 

There  can  be  but  one  firime  cutting  obtained  from  each  shoot, 
though  many  persons  cut  these  into  several  lengths,  and  plant  them 
all,  which  should  not  be  done,  except  in  cases  of  necessity;  for,  the 
upper  parts  are  never  so  well  ripened  as  the  lower,  on  account  of 
these  being  produced  at  an  earlier  period,  and  having  the  advantage 
of  the  whole  season  to  perfect  their  maturity.  The  upper  parts  be- 
ing soft  and  spongy,  admits  the  moisture  too  freely,  which  often  pre- 
vents their  growth,  and  even  should  they  succeed,  they  will  not  pro- 
duce fruit  so  soon,  nor  will  they  bear  so  abundantly  for  many  years* 
as  those  whose  wood  is  close,  compact,  and  already  organized  tor 
fructification. 

Some  people  recommend  taking  off*  the  cuttings,  with  an  inch  or 
two  of  the  two  years  old  wood  annexed;  but  this  is  unnecessary,  and 
even  injurious,  unless  the  species  of  plant  which  you  are  propagat- 
ing, is  extremely  pitiiy  and  spongy,  like  the  fig;  for,  the  nearer  we 
appproach  to  nature's  method,  by  having  as  httlc  old  wood  as  possi- 
ble about  the  root  of  a  yount;  plant,  the  better. 

When  the  cuttings  are  thus  prepared,  they  should  be  laid  in 
tranches,  close  to  each  other;  in  some  dry  part  of  the  Vineyardi 
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and  covered  with  earth  to  within  two  inches  of  their  tops,  where 
they  are  to  remain  till  you  are  ready  to  plant  them  ;  covering  them 
hi  frosty  or  parching  weather,  with  some  loose,  dry  litter,  which  is 
to  be  taken  off  every  mild  day,  that  they  may  the  more  effectually 
be  inured  to  the  open  air.  This  is  the  best  method  of  preserving 
them,  even  during  the  entire  winter.  I  do  not  approve  of  keeping 
cuttings,  for  any  length  of  time,  in  close,  dark,  unventilaled  cellars  ; 
for  in  such  places  they  become  weak,  blanched,  tender  and  sickly^ 
and  seldom  succeed  well  when  planted  out ;  besides,  they  have  no- 
thing to  imbibe,  whilst  there,  but  foul  air,  which  vitiates  their  juices^ 
and  brings  on  diseases  and  bad  health. 

Method  of  PlautiTig, 

Having  your  ground  prepared,  and  marked  out  with  stakes  as 
before  directed,  and  your  cutting  in  readiness  ;  so  soon  after  the 
middle  of  this  month,  as  you  find  the  soil  dry  and  in  good  order, 
proceed  to  planting  in  the  following  manner :... .Take  up  a  number 
of  your  cuttings  carefully,  without  injurinp^  the  buds,  and  place 
them  in  a  bucket  of  dung  water,  about  six  inches  deep,  the  bucket 
having  a  handle  for  the  convenience  of  carrying  it  fr(»m  place  to 
place  :  then,  at  each  stake,  make  a  hole  with  a  spade,  about  a  foot 
deep,  and  as  wide  as  you  please,  l^ut  it  will  be  better  to  have  all 
these  holes  made  the  day  before  you  commence  planting ;  into  each  put 
one  strong  cutting,  placing  it  a  little  sloping,  and  so  deep,  that  the  se- 
cond bud  from  the  top,  may  be  just  ou  a  level  with  the  general  sur- 
face ;  immediately  fill  the  hole  with  earth,  pressing  it  gently  witli 
your  feet  to  the  cutting,  and  drawing  the  loose  earth  round,  so  as  to 
cover  the  second  bud,  before  noticed,  half  an  inch  deep  ;  which  bud, 
so  protected,  will  frequently  make  the  most  vigorous  shoot,  and 
often  succeed,  when  the  top  bud,  exposed  to  the  weather  will  not  j 
then  drive  Hown  the  stake,  so  as  to  make  it  firm,  within  three 
inches  of  the  plant. 

If  your  cuttings  are  not  extremitly  good  and  fresh,  and  such  as 
may  be  depended  on,  it  will  bj?  Jie  more  certain  way  to  plant  two 
in  each  hole,  the  tops  within  a  few  inches  of  each  other,  and  the 
lower  ends  sloping  in  opposite  directions,  for  the  greater  conve- 
nience, if  both  should  succeed,  of  removing  one,  without  disturb- 
ing the  other  ;  these  extra  plants  may  be  made  use  of  next  seasoOi 
to  fill  up  vacancies,  or  to  form  a  new  plantation. 

Cuttings  are  generally  preferred  for  this  purpose  to  rooted  plants, 
as  they  are  thought  to  establish  themselves  more  effectually  when 
not  removed  ;  however,  when  such  are  to  be  planted,  keep  their 
roots  our  of  ground  but  as  short  a  time  as  possible  ;  and  if  im- 
mersed, when  taken  up,  in  a  pap  of  earth  and  water,  or  dung 
and  water,  the  better :  plant  them  in  the  same  manner  as  directed 
for  the  cuttings,  pruning  their  heads,  and  observing  to  place  their 
roots,  after  first  shortening  any  long  stragglers,  in  a  spreading 
manner  in  the  earth,  arid  then  cover  them  up  as  before. 

It  is  necessary  that  each  particular  kind  of  grape  should  be 
planted  in  separate  quarters,  that  they  may  all  be  y;athered,  when 
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ripe)  without  injuring  others ;  for  when  planted  in  a  mixed  confus- 
ed way,  the  going  through  tlie  different  quarters  to  pull  the  fruit  of 
a  vine,  here  and  there,  is  very  inconvenient,  and  often  the  later 
ripening  intervening  kinds  are  injured  thereby. 

If  your  ground  is  intended  to  be  cultivated,  after  plant- 
ing,  with  the  plough,  you  must  leave  sufficient  head  lands  for  the 
horses  to  turn  on. 

In  the  course  of  this  month,  as  soon  after  pruning  as  the  ground 
is  dry  and  in  a  good  condition  for  tillage,  plough  and  harrow  be- 
tween the  rows  of  your  former  plantations  of  vines,  previously  giv- 
ing such  quarters,  as  need  it,  a  dressing  of  well  rotted  manure  j 
and  dig,  or  give  a  deep  hoeing,  to  such  places  as  cannot  be  come 
at  with  the  plough. 


THE  NURSERY. 


Grafting, 


IT  is  too  difficult  a  task  to  state  the  precise  time  of  grafting 
the  various  kinds  of  fruit  and  other  trees,  in  the  different  climates 
and  states  of  the  Union ;  but,  as  I  cannot  do  this  with  preci- 
sion, and  must  confine  myself,  in  this  article,  to  the  periods  most 
suitable  for  performing  that  operation  in  the  middle  states,  where  I 
am  best  acquainted  with  the  seasons,  I  will  give  such  hints  as  will 
lead  to  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  true  periods  for  grafting,  in  every 
country,  and  every  place. 

The  best  time  for  grafting,  in  the  middle  states,  is  generally 
from  the  twentieth  of  March  to  the  tenth  of  Api-il,  a  few  days  ear- 
lier or  later,  as  vegetation  may  happen  to  be  in  an  advanced  or  re- 
tai*ded  state,  which  sometimes  makes  a  difference  of  ten  or  twelve 
days. 

Grafting  is  always  most  successful,  when  done  at  the  period  that 
the  buds  of  your  stocks  are  swelled,  so  as  to  be  nearly  ready  to 
burst  into  leaf :  this  is  the  time  in  which  the  g^'eatest  success  may 
be  expected,  and  should  be  very  particularly  attended  to  ;  however, 
if  done  a  few  days  before,  or  even  when  the  stocks  display  several 
expanded  leaves,  there  may  be  a  tolerable  good  hit,  provided  the 
operation  is  judiciously  performed. 

Your  cions  or  grafts  must  be  taken  off,  about  a  month  or  three 
weeks  before  this  crisis,  or  so  soon  as  you  are  able  to  perceive  the 
least  disposition  in  their  buds  to  swell ;  for,  if  not  cut  off  in  proper 
time,  the  grafts  will  not  take  kindly,  nor  will  they  shoot  so  vigo- 
rously. 

1  1 
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The  proper  sorts  to  begin  with,  in  respect  to  fruit-trees,  are 
cherries  and  plums,  and,  if  you  please,  peaches,  nectarines  and 
apricots  ;  but  the  latter  kinds  are  generally  propagated  by  budding 
or  inoculation.  Pears,  filberts  and  apples,  may  be  grafted  at  the 
same  time  ;  but  the  latter  may  be  deferred  for  ten  days  longer  than 
either  of  the  former,  provided  the  cions  were  taken  off  in  due 
time  ;  pears  will  also  agree  with  tolerable  late  grafting. 

Before  I  proceed  to  the  methods  of  grafting,  it  will  first  be  ne- 
cessary to  mention,  what  stocks  are  proper  to  graft  the  different  kinds 
of  fruit  upon ;  for  instance,  apples  should  be  grafted  upon  stocks 
raised  from  the  kernels  of  the  same  kind  of  fruit ;  that  is,  any 
kind  of  apples  ;  for  the  grafts  or  buds  of  these  trees  will  not  take 
well,  upon  any  other  stocks. 

It  should  be  observed,  that  for  dwarf  apple-trees  for  walls  or  es- 
paliers, or  for  small  standards,  they  should  generally  be  grafted 
upon  codlin  apple  stocks,  raised  either  from  suckers  from  the  root, 
or  by  cutthigs  or  layers :  for  the  stocks  raised  from  these  are  never 
so  luxuriant  in  growth,  as  those  of  the  larger  growing  apple-trees  ; 
and,  consequently,  trees  grafted  upon  such  stocks  will  be  slower 
in  growth,  and  can  mor^  easily  be  kept  within  due  compass,  so 
will  answer  the  purpose  for  dwarfs  or  espaliers,  &c.  much  better 
than  those  grafted  on  larger-growing  kinds.  Or,  if  required  to 
have  them  of  still  more  dwarfish  growth  for  small  gardens,  you 
may  use  stocks  of  the  Dutch  paradise  apple,  and  Siberian  crab,  &c. 

But,  for  the  general  supply  of  apple-stocks  for  common  stand- 
ards, and  large  espalier  trees,  they  are  raised  principally  from 
the  seed  of  any  sort  of  apples  or  wild  crabs. 

Pears  are  generally^  grafted  or  budded  upon  stocks  raised  also 
from  kernels  of  any  of  their  own  kinds  of  fruits,  or  occasionally 
upon  stocks  raised  from  suckers  ;  they  likewise  are  very  commonly 
grafted  upon  quince  stocks,  whereby  to  have  trees  of  more  mode- 
rate growth,  to  form  dwarfs ;  and  which  are  generally  raised  by 
seed,  cuttings,  layers,  or  suckers  ;  and  the  pears  grafted  or  budded 
upon  these  stocks,  are  very  proper  for  walls  or  espaliers,  and  occa-» 
sionally  for  small  standards.  Sometimes  also,  pears  are  grafted  upon 
white-thorn  stocks  ;  but  this  is  improper  for  any  general  practice, 
not  being  so  successful,  and  never  producing  so  good  fruit,  as  if 
grafted  on  stocks  of  their  own  family. 

Cherries  are  propagated  by  grafting  or  budding  them,  upon  stocks 
raised  from  the  stones  of  the  common  black  or  red  cherry,  or  upon 
stocks  raised  from  the  stones  ofany  other  kind  of  the  same  fmit ;  but 
the  two  first  are  most  esteemed  for  that  purpose,  because  they  ge- 
nerally shoot  much  freer  than  any  other. 

Plums  are  grafted  or  budded  on  stocks,  raised  by  sowing  the 
seeds  of  any  or  either  of  the  plum  kinds ;  but  those  raised  from  the 
vigorous  growing:  sorts  are  most  preferable  :  they  are  also  graitcd 
on  stocks  raised  from  suckers,  but  such  should  not  be  used,  unless 
when  seedling  stocks  cannot  be  had.  Plums  will  likewise  take  on 
the  apricot,  but  then  the  trees  are  not  permanent. 

The  apricot  proves  the  most  durable  on  stocks  of  the  plum  kind. 
It  will  also  grow  on  its  own,  and  on  peach  and  almond  stocks;  but 
on  either  of  die  two  last,  it  will  not  be  durable. 
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For  peaches  and  nectarines^  several  sorts  of  stocks  ai*e  occasion- 
ally used  ;  such  asplumi  peachy  almond,  and  apricot  stocks,  all  rais- 
ed from  the  stones  of  the  fruit,  and  the  first  kind  from  layei's  and 
suckers  also.  If  a  plum  could  be  procured  of  such  vigorous 
growth,  as  to  keep  pace  with  the  peach,  it  would  be  an  acquisition 
of  infinite  importance ;  for  on  such,  the  peach  would  be  as  i)erma- 
nent  as  the  plum  itself.  In  Europe,  all  their  peach-trees  are  worked 
on  the  plum ;  but  with  us,  the  growth  of  the  ]>each  is  so  rapid,  as 
in  a  few  years  to  overgrow  the  stock,  when  wrought  on  any  of  the 
kinds  of  plum  which  we  have  yet  procured.  The  kind  particularly 
selected  for  this  purpose  in  Europe,  is  the  muscle- plum. 

Almonds  will  take,  and  grow  on  any  stock  which  answers  (or  the 
peach. 

Medlars  will  grow  on  either  medlar,  white-thom,  pear,  or  quince 
stocks  ;  but  those  of  its  own  genera,  are  preferable. 

Filberts  will  succeed  by  budding  or  grafting  on  the  common 
hazel-nut  tree,  raised  either  from  the  nuts,  or  by  suckers  from  the 
roots. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  towards  this  work,  is  to  select  the 
grafts,  in  the  choice  of  which,  the  following  directions  should  l>e 
observed.  1  st.  That  they  are  shoots  of  the  former  year ;  for, 
when  they  are  older,  they  never  succeed  well.  2dly.  Always 
to  take  them  from  healthy  fruitful  trees ;  for,  if  the  trees  from 
which  they  are  taken  be  sickly,  the  grafts  very  often  partake  so 
much  of  the  distemper,  as  rarely  to  get  the  better  of  it,  at  least  for 
some  years ;  and  when  they  are  taken  from  young  luxuriant  trees, 
whose  vessels  are  generally  large,  they  will  continue  to  produce 
strong  shoots,  but  will  be  a  long  time  coming  into  bearing,  and 
are  seldom  so  productive,  as  those  which  are  taken  from  fruitful 
trees,  whose  shoots  are  more  compact,  joints  closer  together,  and 
whose  system  is  already  organized  for  bearing.  Sdly.  You  should 
prefer  those  grafts  which  are  taken  from  the  lateral  or  horizontal 
branches,  to  those  from  the  strong  perpendicular  shoots,  for  the 
reasons  before  given. 

When  your  grafts  are  cut  off,  open  shallow  trenches  in  a  dry 
sheltered  situation,  and  place  them  thinly  therein,  with  their  cut 
ends  down,  drawing  up  the  earth  so  as  that  they  may  be  covered 
two-thirds  of  their  length  ;  then  lay  some  light  litter  thinly  over 
their  tops,  to  prevent  their  drying.  If  a  small  joint  of  the  last 
year's  wood  be  taken  off  with  the  cion,  it  will  preserve  it  the  better  ; 
for  the  old  wood  being  more  compact  than  the  new,  will  prevent  its 
imbibing  too  much  moisture  from  the  earth,  whilst  kept  there,  and 
that  can  be  cut  away,  when  you  take  them  up  for  grafting.  If  grafts 
are  to  be  carried  to  any  considerable  distance,  it  will  be  proper  to 
pack  them  up  in  earth,  and  surround  them  with  damp  moss,  if  but 
a  small  quantity,  to  prevent  its  drying  too  soon. 

Always  prefer  stocks,  which  were  raised  in  the  Nursery  from 
seed ;  next  to  these,  those  raised  from  layers  and  cuttings ;  and, 
last  of  all,  such  as  were  produced  from  suckers  ;  for  the  last  will 
continue  to  throw  up  suckers  from  their  roots,  much  more  abund- 
antly than  any  of  the  foimer)  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  bordersy 
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garden,  or  orchard ;  "which  are  not  only  unsightly,  but  they  also 
take  off  a  great  part  of  the  nourishment  from  the  trees. 

When  you  intend  to  change  the  fruit  of  an  old  espalier,  or  wall- 
tree,  always  graft  on  fresh  healthy  branches,  and  as  near  the  ttnink 
as  such  are  to  be  found ;  ten  or  a  dozen  grafts  may  be  necessary  to 
furnish  the  tree,  the  more  immediately,  with  the  kind  or  kinds  de- 
sired. For  a  standard,  six  or  eight  cions,  will  be  sufficient  to  answer 
a  similar  purpose,  always  observing  to  cut  out  the  far  greater  part, 
if  not  the  whole,  of  the  old  branches,  previous  to  grafting,  and  the 
remainder,  as  the  young  grafts  advance  in  growth. 

For  this  purpose,  you  must  be  provided,  1.  With  a  strong  knife, 
to  cut  off  the  heads  of  the  stocks  previous  to  the  insertion  of  the 
grafts.  2.  With  a  neat  small  hand-saw,  for  occasional  use,  in  cut- 
ting off  the  heads  of  some  large  stocks,  for  crown-gi*afling.  3. 
With  a  grafting-chissel  and  small  mallet,  for  clefting  large  stocks, 
for  the  reception  of  the  cions  in  cleft-grafting.  4.  With  a  neat  and 
very  sharp  pruning-knife,  for  cutting  and  shaping  the  grafts,  and 
for  sloping  and  forming  the  stocks  for  their  reception ;  and  5.  With 
a  quantity  of  new  bass  strings  ;  or,  if  bass  cannot  be  had,  with  soft 
woollen  yarn,  to  tie  the  parts  close,  secure  the  grafts,  and  thereby 
to  promote  their  speedy  union  with  the  stocks. 

The  next  thing  to  be  provided,  is  a  quantity  of  grafting  clay,  which 
should  be  prepared,  at  least  ten  days,  previous  to  its  being  wanted 
for  use  ;  to  be  applied  closely  round  the  grafts,  at  the  places  of  in- 
sertion into  the  stocks,  and  a  little  above,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
air  from  exhausting  the  sap  of  the  cions,  before  they  could  be  sup- 
plied with  a  sufficiency  fix)m  the  stocks  ;  and  also  to  keep  out  wet, 
which  would  greatly  obstruct  the  uniting  of  the  parts  :  it  is  to  be 
made  in  the  following  manner. 

Get  a  quantity  of  strong  fat  loam,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
trees  to  be  grafted  ;  then  take  about  a  fourth  part  of  fresh  horse- 
dung,  fi*ee  from  litter,  or  a  third  part  of  cow-dung,  it  matters  not 
which  you  make  use  of;  or,  if  you  please,  you  may  use  a  propor- 
tionate quantity  of  each,  mixing  them,  or  either  of  them,  well  with 
the  loam  ;  add  to  it  a  small  quantity  of  hay,  cut  very  fine,  and  also 
some  salt,  which  will  prevent  it  from  cracking  or  drying  too  fast  in 
hot  or  parching  weather ;  work  the  whole  well  together,  and  add 
as  much  water  as  necessary ;  after  which,  beat  and  incorporate  the 
mass  effectually,  after  the  manner  of  moi*tar,  and  continue  so  to 
work  it  every  other  day,  adding  a  little  water  as  it  becomes  dry,  till 
the  time  you  want  it  for  use.  Be  very  particular,  during  this  pe- 
riod, not  to  expose  it  to  frost,  or  drying  winds;. and  the  more  ef- 
fectually you  incorporate  it,  the  better  will  it  answer  your  purpose. 
Some  people  use  a  composition  of  bees-wax,  rosin  and  turpentine, 
melted  together,  to  put  round  the  grafts  in  the  manner  of  clay,  but 
laid  on  warm  and  much  thinner.  This  I  conceive  to  be  too  ex- 
pensive, and  am  certain,  from  experience,  that  it  does  not  answer 
the  end  a  whit  better,  nor  even  so  well,  as  the  former,  if  properly 
made. 

Observe,  that  the  stocks  to  be  grafted,  if  intended  for  dwarf- 
treesy  for  espaliers  or  walls,  must  be  headed  down  to  within  five  or 
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six  inches  of  the  ground  ;  but  if  for  full  standards,  they  may  be 
headed  and  grafted  at  five  or  six  feet  high,  or  in  fact,  at  any  height 
you  please,  even  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  but  more  panicularly 
apples  and  pears ;  for  you  can  afterwards  train  the  graft  on  a  single 
clean  stem,  as  high  as  you  like,  and  then  top  it,  to  cause  it  to 
throw  out  side  branches  for  forming  a  head :  this  is  the  best  method 
to  treat  stunted  or  ill  formed  stocks,  but  is  not  necessary  for  those 
that  are  well  thriven  and  straight ;  for  by  it  you  would  lose  a  year 
of  their  growth,  as  you  can  immediately  form  the  head  from  the 
graft,  when  inserted  at  a  proper  height ;  for  dwarf  and  half  stand- 
ards, you  may  head  and  graft,  at  tlie  height  of  two,  three,  or  four 
feet. 

There  are  various  methods  of  grafting  in  practice  ;  such  as  whip- 
grafting,  cleft- grafting,  crown-grafting,  side-grafting,  root  grafting 
and  grafting  by  approach  or  inarching ;  but  ihe  two  former  are  in 
more  general  use  among  experienced  gardeners,  particularly  the 
first,  as  being  every  way  preferable  to  any  other,  when  the  stocks 
are  under  an  inch  in  diameter. 

Firsty  by   Wfiiji-grafting. 

This  kind  of  grafting  is  that  most  commonly  practised  in  nur- 
series, as  being  both  the  most  expeditious  and  succtssftfu  and  may 
be  performed  upon  smaller  stocks,  than  any  other  ;  lor  it  is  effect- 
ed with  the  greatest  success  upon  such  as  are,  from  about  half  an 
inch,  or  less,  to  near  an  inch  in  diameter  :  tlie  method  of  perform- 
ing the  work  is  this. 

Having  the  cions  or  grafts,  knife,  bandages,  and  clay  ready  ; 
then  begin  the  work  by  cutting  off  the  head  of  the  stock,  at  some 
clear  smooth  part  thereof ;  generstlly  performing  this,  by  one  clean 
slanting  cut  upwards,  so  as  to  form  a  slope  on  one  side  about  an 
inch  and  a  half,  or  two  inches  in  length,  and  make  a  notch  or  small 
slit,  from  near  the  upper  part  downwards,  a  little  better  than  half  an 
inch  long,  to  receive  the  tongue  of  thecion  ;  then  prepare  theciony 
by  cutting  it  to  five  or  six  inches  in  length,  preferring  the  lower 
or  thick  part,  and  cutting  the  bottom  end  on  one  side  also,  in  a  slop- 
ing manner,  the  length  of,  and  to  fit  the  slope  of  the  stock,  as  if 
cut  from  the  same  place  ;  that  the  rinds  of  both  may  join  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  every  part,  as  if  you  were  splicing  a  fishing-rod  ;  bu( 
when  the  stock  is  much  larger  than  the  cion,  this  cannot  be  done  so 
exactly,  unless  you  insert  it  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stock  to  the 
slope  ;  however,  that  will  not  be  necessary,  provided  you  join  the 
rinds  or  bark  of  both,  so  as  to  fit  neatly  on  either  edge  or  side  of  the 
slope  ;  then  make  a  slit  upwards  in  the  slope  of  the  cion,  so  as  to 
form  a  sort  of  tongue  to  fit  that  made  in  the  slope  of  the  stock, 
which  insert  therein,  so  that  the  rinds  of  both  may  join  together 
exactly,  at  least  at  one  side,  and  immediately  tie  the  parts  together 
with  a  ligature  of  bass.  Sec.  bringing  it  in  a  neat  manner  several 
times  round  the  stock  and  graft,  moderately  tight,  and  fastened  ac* 
cordingly. 
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This  donei  clay  the  whole  over  near  an  inch  thick  on  every  side, 
from  an  inch  below  the  bottom  of  the  graft,  to  the  same  above  the 
top  of  the  stock,  finishing  the  coat  of  clay  in  a  longish  oval  form, 
closing  it  effectually  in  every  part,  and  taperin.ii;  it  up  to  the  cion  to 
prevent  the  wind,  sun,  or  rain  reaching  the  grafted  parts,  till  the 
union  is  effected ;  observing  to  examine  it  now  and  then  ;  and  if  any 
part  falls  off,  or  cracks  appear,  such  must  be  immediately  repaired 
with  fresh  clay. 

Expert  Nursery-Gaixlencrs,  generally  perform  whip-grafting 
with  four  cuts  ;  two  in  heading  and  slitting  the  stock,  and  the  same 
in  sloping  and  tonguing  the  graft,  inserting  it  immediately,  being 
followed  by  one  or  two  persons  to  tie  and  clay  them.  ^ 

This  sort  of  grafting  may  also  be  performed,  if  necessary,  upon 
strong  young  shoots  of  any  bearing  tree,  if  intended  to  alter  the 
kind  of  fruit,  or  have  more  than  one  sort  on  the  same  tree. 

By  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  May,  the  grafts  will  be  well  united 
with  the  stocks,  as  will  be  evident  by  their  shooting  ;  the  clay  may 
then  be  taken  off,  but  suffer  the  bandages  to  remain  on,  till  the 
united  parts  seem  to  swell,  and  be  too  much  confined  thereby. 

Secondj  by  Cleft-grafting. 

This  is  called  Cleft-grafting,  because  the  stock  being  too  large 
for  whip-grafting,  is  cleft  or  slit  down  the  middle  for  the  reception 
of  the  cion,  and  is  performed  upon  stocks  from  about  one  to  two 
inches  diameter,  and  may  be  practised  with  success  where  the  nnd 
of  the  stock  is  not  too  thick,  whereby  the  inner  bark  of  the  cion 
will  be  prevented  from  closely  joining  that  of  the  stock,  which 
junction  is  absolutely  necessary  to  form  a  complete  union  of  the 
parts. 

First,  with  a  strong  knife,  cut  off  the  head  of  the  stock  ;  or,  if 
the  stock  is  very  large,  it  may  be  headed  with  a  small  saw. 

This  done,  fix  upon  a  smooth  part,just  below  where  headed,  and. 
on  the  opposite  side  to  that,  cut  away  part  of  the  stock,  about  an 
inch  and  a  half,  in  a  sloping  manner  upwards,  so  as  the  crown  of  the 
stock  may  not  be  more  than  about  half  an  inch  broad,  which  slope 
«nd  crown  are  to  be  cut  smooth  and  neat.  Then  prepare  your 
grafts  or  cions  in  the  following  manner  :  observe  to  cut  them  into 
proper  lengths  of  about  six  inches,  with  several  eyes  or  buds  to 
each ;  then  take  your  sharpest  knife,  and  pare  away  the  bark  and 
some  of  the  wood  at  the  lower  end  of  the  graft  in  a  sloping  man- 
ner, about  an  inch  and  a  half  or  near  two  inches  in  length  on  oppo- 
site sides,  making  it  to  have  a  wedge-like  shape  ;  but  let  that  edge^ 
which  is  to  be  placed  outwards  in  the  stock,  be  left  thicker  than  the 
other,  and  with  the  rind  continued  thereon.  The  graft  being  pre- 
pared, take  your  strong  knife  or  chissel,  and  place  it  on  the  middle 
of  the  stock,  not  across,  but  contrary  ways,  to  the  sloped  part,  and 
with  a  small  mallet,  strike  the  knife  or  chissel  into  the  stock, 
observing  to  cleave  it  no  farther  than  what  is  necessary  to  admit  the 
graft  readily  ;  then  place  the  knife,  or  some  small  instrument,  a 
little  way  into  the  cleft,  at  the  sloped  part  of  the  stocki  to  keep  it 
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open  for  the  reception  of  the  g^ft,  which  directly  introduce  into 
the  cleft  on  the  top  of  the  stock,  at  the  back  of  the  slope  ;  inserting 
it  with  great  exactness,  as  far  as  it  is  cut,  with  the  tluckest  edge 
outwards,  and  so  that  the  rind  may  meet  exactly  every  way  with 
that  of  the  stock.  The  graft  being  placed,  then  remove  the  knife 
or  wedge,  taking  care  not  to  displace  the  cion  ;  this  done,  let  it  be 
tied  and  well  clayed  in  the  manner  directed  above,  in  the  work  of 
whip  or  tongue-grafting. 

Or,  if  you  choose  to  put  in  two  grafts,  it  may  be  performed  on 
large  stocks,  which  must  be  twice  cleft,  parallel  to  each  other,  and 
so  fix  the  cions  as  above,  in  opposite  sides. 

This  method  of  grafting  may  be  performed  occasionally,  on  the 
upright  branches  of  bearing  trees,  when  intended  either  to  renew 
the  wood,  or  change  the  sort  of  fruit. 

When  the  grafts  have  shot  five  or  six  inches,  take  off  the  clay 
and  bandages,  and  cover  the  wounded  parts  of  the  stocks  with  fresh 
grafting-clay,  which  will  protect  them  from  the  influence  of  the 
weather,  and  accelerate  the  growth  of  the  bark  over  the  wounds  ; 
let  this  claying  remain  on  till  it  falls  off  of  itself:  this  second  clay- 
ing is  more  necessary  to  large,  than  to  small  stocks,  but  will  be  very 
useful  to  either. 

Thirds  by  Crovm^grajiing. 

The  third  kind  of  grafting  is  known  by  the  name  of  crown-graft- 
ing, as  sometimes  three,  four,  or  more  grafts  are  inserted  round  the 
crown  of  the  stock,  in  a  circular  order,  introduced  betwixt  the  bark 
and  the  wood. 

This  way  of  gi^afting  is  commonly  practised  upon  such  stocks 
as  are  too  large  and  stubborn  to  cleave, and  is  often  performed  upon 
the  branches  of  apple  and  pear-trees,  &c.  that  already  bear  fruity 
when  it  is  intended  to  change  the  sorts,  or  to  renew  the  tree  with 
fresh  bearing  wood. 

The  manner  of  doing  it,  is  as  follows : 

First,  to  cut  off  the  head  of  the  tree  or  stock  level,  or  of  any 
particular  branch  of  a  tree  which  you  intend  to  graft,  and  pare  the 
top  perfectly  smooth  ;  then  prepare  your  cions,  which  is  done  by 
cutting  one  side  flat  and  sloping,  about  two  inches  in  length,  making 
a  kind  of  shoulder  at  the  top  of  the  cut,  to  rest  on  the  head  of  the 
stock ;  and  pare  off  a  listU  off  the  bark  towards  each  edge  of  the 
gi-aft ;  then  prepare  to  insert  it,  which,  in  this  order  of  grafting, 
must  be  effected  by  introducing  the  sloped  part  down  betwixt  the 
bark  and  wood  of  the  stock;  first  slitting  the  bark  or  rind  from  the 
top  downwards,  clean  through  to  the  firm  wood,  two  inches  or  two 
and  a  half  in  length ;  and  having  a  small  thin  wedge  of  iron  or 
wood,  open  therewith  the  rind  of  the  stock  a  little  at  the  top  of  the 
slit,  by  introducing  it  gently  down  betwixt  the  wood  and  rind,  far 
enough  to  make  way  for  admitting  the  graft ;  then  drawing  it  out, 
insert  the  cion,  with  the  cut  sloped  side  towards,  and  close  to  the 
wood  of  tlie  stock,  slipping  it  neatly  down  the  length  of  its  cut  part, 
resting  the  slioulder  thereof,  prepared  as  above,  upon  the  top  of  the 
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stock  ;  and  in  this  manner  you  may  put  four,  five,  or  more  grafts, 
as  may  seem  convenient,  into  each  stock,  and  bind  them  round  with 
strong  bass. 

When  the  grafts  are  al!  thus  fixed,  you  must  immediately  apply 
a  good  quantity  of  well-wrought  clay,  bringing  it  close  about  the 
stock  and  grafts,  observing  to  raise  it  at  least  an  inch  above  the  top 
of  the  stock,  in  a  rounding  manner,  so  as  to  throw  the  wet  quickly 
off,  and  prevent  its  lodging  or  getting  into  the  work,  which  would 
ruin  all. 

This  method  of  grafting,  is  sometimes  called  shoulder-grafting, 
and  grafting  in  the  rind,  and  was  much  more  in  practice  formerly, 
than  at  present ;  for  although  the  grafts  take  freely,  they  are  liable 
to  be  blown  out,  by  strong  winds,  after  they  have  made  large  shoots, 
which  have  frequently  happened  after  three  or  four  years  growth,  so 
that  when  this  method  is  practised,  the  evil  must  be  remedied  by 
tying  some  firm  sticks  to  the  body  of  the  stock  or  branch  that  is 
grafted,  to  which  the  young  shoots  must  be  tied,  or  they  must  be 
made  fiist  to  some  convenient  support  that  will  answer  the  same 
end ;  or  even  tying  them  to  one  another,  should  the  grafts  take  on 
ofi/ioaite  sides  of  the  stock,  will  answer  a  good  purpose. 

This  kind  of  grafting  may  be  performed  a  week,  or  ten  days, 
later  than  the  other  methods  ;  for  it  will  prove  most  successful,  if 
done,  when  the  sap  begins  to  be  in  active  motion,  as  then  the  bark  of 
the  stock  will  separate  from  the  wood  more  freely,  to  admit  the 
graft. 

When  the  cions  are  well  taken,  treat  them  as  directed  under  the 
head  Cleft-grafting. 

Fourth^  by  Sidc^grafting, 

This  is  done  by  inserting  grafls  into  the  sides  of  the  branches 
without  heading  them  down,  and  may  be  practised  upon  trees  to  fill 
up  any  vacancy,  or  for  variety,  to  have  several  sorts  of  fruit  on  the 
same  tree. 

It  is  performed  thus  :  fix  upon  such  parts  of  the  branches  where 
wood  is  wanting,  to  furnish  the  head,  or  any  part  of  the  tree  ;  there 
slope  off  the  bark  and  a  little  of  the  wood,  and  cut  the  lower  end  of 
the  graft  to  fit  the  part  as  near  as  possible  ;  then  join  it  to  the 
branch,  first  tonguing  both  as  in  whip-grafting,  tie  them  with  bass, 
and  clay  them  over. 

Fifths  by  Root 'Grafting, 

This  is  done  by  whip-grafting  cions  upon  pieces  of  the  root,  turn- 
ed up,  about  half  an  inch  thick,  cither  as  the  roots  remain,  or  se- 
parated, and  immediately  replanted. 

Here  it  will  be  well  to  observe,  that  grafting  is  frequently  done, 
and  very  often  with  good  success,  without  the  assistance  of  graft- 
ing-clay, or  any  other  prepared  composition.  The  method  is  this: 
head  down  your  stocks  near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  graft 
them  as  low  as  you  possibly  can  ;  bind  them  neatly,  as  in  other 
cases,  and  draw  the  earth  over  the  crowns  of  the  stocks^  so  as  to  let 
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one  or  tvo  of  the  buds  of  each  cion  appear ;  look  to  them  frequent- 
ly, and  if  the  earth  sinks  so  as  to  expose  the  crowns  of  the  sto^ksi 
cover  them  up  again. 

When  the  cions  are  sufficiently  taken,  clear  off  the  earth,  un- 
bind the  bandages,  and  then  replace  it  as  before.  Trees  grafted  in 
this  way,  may  afterwards  be  trained  up,  either  for  standards,  half 
standaixls,  espaliers,  or  wall  trees,  at  pleasure. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  persons  are  under  the  necessity,  in 
spring,  of  removing  some  stocks,  when  in  the  way  of  other  busi- 
ness ;  in  which  case,  they  are  frequently  taken  into  the  house,  and 
grafted  in  any  method  most  convenient,  then  planted  immediately: 
this  is  called  by  gardeners  fire-side  grafting,  and  often  proves  tole- 
rably successful ;  but  I  would  not  recommend  it,  except  in  cases  of 
necessity. 

Grafting  by  jipfiroachj  or  Inarching » 

This  method  of  grafting  is  performed  only,  when  the  stock,  and 
the  tree  ftx>m  which  you  mean  to  propagate,  either  grow,  or  can 
be  placed  so  near  each  other,  that  the  intended  graft  may  be 
brought  to  approach  and  join  the  stock  ;  forming  therewith,  when 
grafted,  a  kind  of  arch,  and  not  to  be  separated  from  the  mother 
plant,  till  a  perfect  union  is  formed :  hence  its  name. 

When  intended  to  propagate  any  tree  or  shrub,  by  this  method  ; 
if  of  a  hardy  nature,  and  growing  in  the  open  ground,  the  requi^ 
site  quantity  of  young  plants  for  stocks  should  be  planted  round  it^ 
and  when  grown  of  a  proper  size  or  height,  the  work  performed : 
or,  if  the  branches  of  the  tree  designed  to  graft  from,  are  too  high 
for  the  stocks,  these  must  be  planted  in  pots,   (if  a  year  previous 
to   the  operation  the  better)  and  placed  upon  a  temporary  stage 
erected  round  the  tree,  of  sufficient  height  to  answi'r  the  purpose. 
In  performing  this  work,  make  choice  of  a  smooth  part  of  the 
stock,   and  with   which   the   intended  graft  can  be   conveniently 
brought  to  meet,  marking  on  each  the  place  of  junction  ;  then  cut 
away  the  bark  and  a  part  of  the  wood,  from  two  to  three  inches  in 
length,  both  of  the  stock  and  cion  ;  after  which,  make  a  slit  Up- 
wards in  the  cion,  so  as  to  form  a  tongue,  and  another  downwards 
in  the  stock,  as  directed  for  wiu{)- grafting,  and  insert  the  one  into 
the  other,  making  all  parts  fit  in  an  exact   manner,  particularly 
the  rinds  or  barks,  and  tie  them  closely  together  with  bass  ;  after 
which,  cover  the  whole  with  a  due  quantity  of  grafting  clay,  as  di* 
rected  in  the  other  methods.     In  this  mode  of  grafting,  the  cion  is 
not  separated  from  the  tree,  until  it  is  firmly  united  with  the  stock, 
nor  is    the  head  of  the    latter,  generally,  cut  off,  till  this  time, 
though  it  is  sometimes  performed  with  the  head  of  the  stock  cut 
off,  under  the  idea  that  its  whole  eflbrts  would  then  be  directed 
to  the  nourishment  of  the  graft,  which  is  not  of  as  much  advantage 
as  might  be  imagined. 

If  the  plants  which  you  inarch,  are  exposed  to  strong  winds,  it 
will  be  proper  to  make  them  fast,  cither  to  stakes  stuck  into  the 
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ground  for  that  purpose,  or  to  some  other  more  convenient  sup- 
port, to  prevent  their  being  displaced  thereby. 

The  stocks  and  grafts  are  to  remain  for  three  months,  or  upwards, 
before  you  unbind  them  ;  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  take  off  the 
clay  and  bandages,  and,  if  well  taken,  separate  the  graft  from  the 
mother  plant,  being  careful  to  do  this  with  a  perfectly  sharp  knife, 
cutting  it  oft'  with  a  slope  downwards  to  the  stock ;  and  if  not  done 
in  grafting,  the  head  of  the  stock  must  also  be  cut  off  close  to  the 
graft,  and  afterwards  the  stem  kept  free  from  any  under  shoots.  If 
at  this  time  the  graft  and  stock,  particularly  if  not  extremely  well 
united,  were  tied  again,  gently  as  before,  fresh  clayed,  and  those 
suffered  to  remain  on  for  a  month  or  five  weeks,  it  would  be  of 
considerable  advantage. 

The  walnut,  fig,  and  mulberry,  with  many  other  trees,  which 
do  not  succeed  by  the  common  methods  of  grafting,  will  take  free- 
ly by  this,  and  also  various  kinds  of  evergreens.  It  is  in  frequent 
use  to  ingraft  a  fruit-bearing  branch,  upon  a  common  stock  of  the 
same  family,  by  which  means  you  have  a  tree  with  many  fruit,  in  a 
few  months,  that  would  take  perhaps  as  many  years,  when  left  to 
nature^  before  it  would  shew  a  single  one.  This  is  frequently  prac- 
tised on  orange  trees,  and  other  green- house  plants. 

This  method  of  grafting  is  not  to  be  performed  so  early  in  the 
season  as  the  others,  its  being  most  successful  when  the  sap  is 
flowing ;  in  the  middle  states,  I  would  recommend  doing  it  towards 
the  latter  end  of  April.  But  it  is  not  to  be  practised  where  the 
other  methods  will  succeed ;  for  trees  propagated  in  this  way,  are 
always  observed  to  grow  more  weakly,  and  never  to  the  size  of 
those  which  are  propagated  by  budding,  or  the  other  modes  of 
grafting. 

Grafting  Peachesy  A'ectaririeSy  and  Apricots. 

Peaches,  nectarines,  and  apricots,  will  succeed  by  grafting,  but 
propagating  them  by  inoculation  is  much  preferable ;  how'ever,  if 
you  graft  them,  let  it  be  done  early,  always  before  they  shew  flow- 
ers, having  their  cions  taken  ofi'  three  weeks  previous  to  the  time 
of  performing  the  operation,  and  deposited  in  the  earth  till  that  pe- 
riod, as  before  directed  for  those  of  otLer  fruit  trees ;  in  the  choice 
of  which  you  must  be  very  particular,  so  as  to  get  the  best  ripened 
young  wood,  round,  plump,  and  short  jointed,  and  with  very  little 
pith ;  all  these  will  take  as  freely  on  plum  stocks,  as  on  their 
own  kinds,  and  if  intended  for  walls  or  espaliers,  will  be  more  per- 
manent, as  they  are  not  so  subject  to  be  destroyed  by  worms. 
Grafting  may  be  also  performed,  to  any  desirable  extent,  on  most 
kinds  of  forest  and  ornamental  trees,  such  as  elm,  ash,  oak,  holly, 
althea-frutex,  &c.  &c.  whose  cions  are  not  soft-wooded,  nor  too  full 
of  pith. 

.   Management  of  Fruit-Trees^  grafted  and  budded  last  Year, 

Those  fruit-trees  which  were  grafted  last  year,  should  now  have 
their  shoots  shortened,  that  they  may  send  forth  lateral  branches  to 
form  regular  heads ;  if  they  are  intended  for  espaliers  or  wall- 
trees,  observe  the  method  recommended  in  page  208  ;  if  for  stand- 
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ards,  the  stems  must  be  trained  up  to  a  proper  height,  and  then 
topped,  or  some  of  the  shoots  shortened,  so  as  to  produce  hand- 
some well  furnished  heads. 

The  stocks,  which  were  budded  the  last  summer,  and  in  which 
the  buds  still  remain  dormant,  should  now  have  their  heads-cut  ofr> 
a  little  above  the  budded  parts  ;  by  which  means  the  whole  nourish- 
ment will  go  to  the  inoculations,  which  will  soon  begin  to  advance 
their  first  shoots. 

In  proceeding  to  this,  cut  the  head  of  the  stock  off  sloping,  be- 
hind the  inoculated  bud,  either  almost  close  thereto,  or  about  a 
hand's  breadth  above  it ;  which  part  of  the  stock  remaining  above, 
will  serve  for  tying  thereto  the  first  shoot  from  the  bud  in  summer, 
to  secure  it  from  the  wind,  but  must  be  cut  down  close  next  spring. 

The  stumps  left  last  season  for  a  similar  purpose,  should  now  be 
cut  off  close  to  where  the  bud  was  inserted,  cutting  them  effectu- 
ally in  to  the  clean  fresh  wood,  in  order  that  the  wounds  may  cover 
over  and  heal,  which  will  be  effected  in  one  season,  if  no  spotted  or 
unsound  woo<l  be  left. 

Trauajilanting  Stocks  to  bud  and  graft  ufion. 

Make  new  plantations  of  stocks,  to  bud  and  graft  the  different 
kinds  of  choice  fruit  upon. 

Many  of  those  raised  from  seeds,  &c.  last  year,  will  now  be 
ready  for  this  purpose. 

Let  these  be  planted  out  as  soon  in  the  month  as  the  weather 
will  permit ;  in  rows  three  or  four  feet  asunder,  and  at  least  twelve 
inches  distance  from  one  another  in  the  row.  They  should  be  plant- 
ed by  line,  either  dibbling  in  the  small  plants,  or  the  larger  ones 
trenched  or  holed  in  witli  the  spade  ;  or  you  may  cut  out  small 
trenches  by  line,  placing  the  plants  therein  at  the  above  distance» 
and  turn  the  eaith  in  upon  their  roots,  treading  it  gently  along. 

Sovring  Stones  to  raise  Stocks /or  Grafting, 

Where  plum,  peach,  apricot  and  cherry  stones,  &c.  were  ne- 
glected, or  could  not  in  consequence  of  the  weather  be  sown  last 
month,  let  it  be  done  as  early  in  this  as  possible,  agreeably  to  the 
rules  laid  down  in  page  144,  which  see. 

Soloing  Kernels  of  Afifiles^  Pears  and  Quinces^  for  Stocks. 

If  the  sowing  of  these  were  neglected,  or  impracticable  last 
month,  let  it  be  done  as  early  in  this  as  possible,  sowing  them  tole- 
rably thick  in  beds,  and  covering  them  with  light  dry  earth,  a  little 
better  than  half  an  inch  deep.  These  will  be  fit  to  plant  out  in  nur- 
sery rows  next  season :  but  they  would  succeed  much  better,  if 
sown  in  October  or  November,  if  not  carefully  preserved  in  sand 
or  earth,  or  unless  they  are  at  the  time  of  sowing,  taken  fresh  out 
6f  the  fruit.     See  page  149. 
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Sowing  HdwB^Jbr  raUing  Thom-guicks, 

It  will  be  necessary  to  sow  your  haws  as  early  in  this  month  as 
possible,  if  not  done  in  the  last,  for  the  reasons  assigned  in  the 
^unery^  for  February^  page  1 44,  &c.  where  you  will  find  ample 
directions,  both  for  the  preparation  and  sowing  of  the  seeds,  &c. 

You  may  any  time  this  month,  particularly  after  the  middle,  or 
towards  the  latter  end,  take  up  your  one  or  two  year  old  seedling 
quicks,  out  of  the  beds  where  they  were  raised,  and  plant  them  into 
nursery  rows,  as  directed  in  page  147.  Should  it  be  your  intention 
to  let  them  remain  in  those  rows,  to  grow  to  a  large  size,  the  more 
immediately  to  make  a  fence  when  planted  out,  set  them  at  greater 
distances  than  there  directed,  but  they  always  succeed  best,  when 
planted  young. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  plants  in  those  rows,  they  must 
be  kept  free  from  weeds,  and  each  spring  and  autumn  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  dig  between  them  to  loosen  the  earth,  which  will  greatly 
ftrcngthen  and  invigorate  their  growth. 

Live  Hedges, 

Live  hedges  are  already  become  objects  of  serious  importance, 
particularly  in  those  parts  of  the  Union  in  which  timber  has  got 
scarce,  and  must  inevitably  become  more  so  in  a  very  rapid  pro- 
gression ;  therefore,  the  sooner  the  citizens  turn  their  attention  to 
tlie  cultivation  and  planting  of  them,  the  greater  portion  of  their 
benefits  will  they  themselves  enjoy,  and  the  sooner  will  tliey  lay 
the  foundation  of  a  rich  inheritance  for  their  children,  and  of  an 
ornamental  and  useful  establishment  for  their  country. 

Our  &rmers  not  being  accustomed  to  the  making  of  live  hedges, 
may  for  some  time  be  very  tardy  in  attempting  it ;  those  of  the 
greater  penetration  wiJl  not  hesitate  a  moment,  but  commence 
immediately  ;  others  will  look  on  for  years  to  see  the  result,  which 
will  be  so  much  time,  profit  and  pleasure,  lost  to  themselves,  and 
i:onsequently,  a  proportionate  injury  done  to  their  posterity. 
Some  will  try  the  experiment;  but  in  such  a  half  way,  negligent 
slovenly  manner,  as  to  insure  disappointment ;  I  would  advise  such 
to  hold  fast  by  the  /io€t  and  raily  and  not  to  lose  time  in  doing  more 
barm  than  good. 

It  has  been  asserted,  that  any  other  than  ground  hedges,  that  is, 
such  as  are  established  on  the  plain  surface,  without  a  ditch,  are  un- 
necessary in  the  United  States ;  but  why  in  the  United  States,  any 
more  than  in  those  countries,  that  ages  of  experience  and  necessity 
has  taught  to  give  a  decided  preference  to  the  hedge  and  ditch  ? 
Such  may  succeed  in  very  good  ground,  and  with  uncommon 
care,  but  it  is  an  incontrovertible  and  well  known  fact,  that  a  hedge 
and  ditch  will  make  a  more  formidable  fence  in  three  years,  than  a 
ground  hedge  will  in  ten. 

Having  now  given  my  decided  and  unequivocal  opinion,  as  to 
which  18  preferable,  for  outward  fences,  I  shall  proceed  to  give  tlie 
bC9t  instnictions  in  my  power^  for  the  formation  of  both  ;  the  more 
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especially  as  the  ground-hedge  is  the  neatest  and  most  eligible  for 
internal  hrd^ea^  in  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds. 

The  hawthorn,  of  all  other  kinds,  is  the  most  suitable  for  outward 
fences ;  and  here  I  think  it  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  common 
European  white-thorn,  or  Crataegus  Oxyacantha  of  Linnaeus,  appears 
to  answer  well  in  America,  but  is  not  of  so  rapid  growth,  as  our 
cockspur  thorn,  or  Cartagus  Cms  galli ;  the  former  makes  a  closer 
and  thicker  hedge,  but  not  more  formidable,  nor  so  immediately  as 
the  latter.  We  have  many  varieties  of  native  hawthorns,  as  des- 
scribed  in  page  147,  &c,  either  of  which  will  answer  very  well,  and 
convenience  must  be  considered  in  respect  to  choice ;  but  when 
choice  can  be  made,  a  preference  should  be  given  to  the  cockspur 
thorn,  or  rather  tQ  that  kind  which  is  observed  to  grow  most  luxu- 
riantly, in  the  neighbourhood  in  which  it  is  intended  to  be  planted. 

The  Hedge  and  Ditch, 

The  months  of  October,  November  and  December,  will  be  the 
most  eligible  periods,  in  the  southern  states,  for  making  this  kind 
of  fence  ;  particularly,  as  their  frosts  can  do  no  injury  to  the  ditch, 
and  the  roots  will  have  an  early  establishment,  and  consequently 
be  the  better  prepared,  to  encounter  the  summer  heats.  In  the 
middle  and  eastern  states,  I  would  prefer  doing  this  business  in 
March,  or  early  in  April  ;  as  the  ditch,  in  that  case,  would  have 
one  year's  advantage  of  the  frost,  which,  in  some  kinds  of  soil, 
would  have  a  considerable  effect,  particularly  in  the  first  year,  by 
swelling  the  earth  in  the  face  of  the  ditch,  causing  it  to  moulder 
down,  and  thereby  expose  the  roots  of  the  quicks  ;  but  this  can  be 
obviated,  by  leaving  a  scarcement  in  the  front,  as  hereafter  directed. 

Strong  year  old  quicks  will  answer  very  well  for  laying  in  the  face 
of  a  ditch,  but  such  as  have  had  the  advantage  of  two  year's  growth 
in  nursery  rows,  after  being  transplanted  when  oue  year  old  from 
the  seed-bed,  will  sooner  form  a  good  fence,  or  tv^o  year  old  plants 
from  the  seed-bed  will  answer  a  very  good  purpose.  Be  paiticular 
in  the  taking  of  them  up,  not  to  injure  their  roots  but  as  little  as  pos- 
sible, and  to  sort  them  into  three  different  lots,  the  smallest,  larger, 
and  largest,  and  also  to  plant  each  lot  together ;  for  the  mixing  of 
the  small  with  the  large,  is  very  injudicious,  as  the  former  in  a  little 
time,  would  be  smothered  and  overgrown  by  the  latter,  and  vacan- 
cies consequently  formed  in  the  hedge. 

Previous  to  planting,  prune  off  the  extremities  of  any  long  strag- 
gling and  wounded  roots,  and  also  cut  off  the  heads  of  the  plants 
about  seven  inches  above  the  earth-mark  where  they  stood  in  the 
ground,  and  likewise  any  side  branches  that  remain  ;  let  no  con- 
sideration prevent  your  doing  this,  for  on  it  depends  much  of  your 
success. 

Having  your  plants  in  readiness,  and  dressed  in  this  manner,  lay 
them  by  the  heels  in  the  eaith,  to  be  taken  up  as  wanted,  lest  their 
roots  should  become  dry  and  be  injured  thereby.  Then  proceed  to 
form  your  ditch,  which  should  be  four  feet  wide  at  least  at  top,  nar- 
rowing with  a  gentle  slope  on  each  side  towards  the  bottom,  to  the 
pei^ndicular  depth  of  two  feet  and  a  half)  where  it  should  be  one 
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foot  wide.    The  more  your  ground  is  subject  to  slip  by  heavy  rains, 
the  greater  slope  must  be  given  to  the  bank  side. 

Begin  by  cutting  the  surface  sod  of  the  ditch,  into  squares  of  con- 
venient size,  and  about  three  inches  deep,  having  previously  lined 
out  and  cut  both  sides  with  a  spade,  sloping  inwards  as  above  inti- 
mated, and  lay  a  row  of  them,  with  the  gmssy  surface  under,  six 
inches  inward  from  the  edge  on  the  bank  side ;  lay  on  top  of  this 
row  of  sods,  two  inches  of  the  loose  and  mellow  earth,  that  is,  the 
best  the  ditch  affords,  and  also  a  quantity  of  it  behind  them,  for 
about  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet,  breaking  it  very  fine  with  the 
spade ;  on  this  lay  your  quicks  nearly  in  a  horizontal  manner,  their 
tops  being  a  little  elevated,  and  at  the  distance  of  six  inches  one 
from  the  other,  and  so  far  in,  that  3  or  4  inches  of  their  tops  may 
remain  uncovered  when  the  ditch  is  finished.  Spread  the  roots  to 
advantage,  and  cover  them  well  with  the  mouldry  earth  that  drop- 
ped from  the  surface  sod  :  this  is  necessary,  in  order  to  give  their 
roots  the  advantage  of  the  best  soil,  and  should  on  no  account  be  ne- 
glected. Then  proceed  to  finish  your  ditch  and  bank,  laying  the  re- 
mainder  of  tlie  surface  sods  in  front  of  the  bank,  as  you  had  done 
with  the  first  row,  giving  it  exactly  a  similar  slope  to  that  of  the 
ditch,  and  the  whole  bank  such  a  form,  as  if  it  was  taken  up  at 
once  out  of  the  ditch,  and  turned  upside  down.  The  scarcemtint 
left  in  front,  throws  the  bank  so  far  back,  as  not  to  bear  heavily  on 
the  side  of  the  ditch  to  crush  it  down,  and  it  also  will  re- 
ceive and  retain  a  considei*able  portion  of  the  rain  that  slides  down 
along  the  &ce  of  the  bank,  by  which  means  the  earth  in  front  will 
be  kept  in  a  more  moist  state,  than  if  no  such  thing  was  left. 

Were  you  to  lay  in  two  ix)W8  of  quicks  in  the  front,  the  second 
eight  or  nine  inches  above  the  first,  and  the  plants  in  each  row  nine 
or  ten  distant,  placing  those  of  the  upper,  opposite  the  huervals  of 
the  lower,  it  would  be  the  most  effectual  method  of  making  a  better 
and  more  immediate  fence.  A  very  slight  paling,  on  top  of  the 
bank,  that  will  defend  the  quick  for  three  years,  will  be  sufficient ; 
and  if  the  land  in  front  is  not  in  cultivation,  but  under  stock,  a  si- 
milar fence  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  their  going  into  the  ditch, 
and  reaching  the  plants ;  but  if  you  take  particular  care  to  keep 
them  constantly  wed,  for  the  two  first  years,  w*hich  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, or  all  is  lost  labour,  they  will  have  the  less  inducement  to 
approach  them. 

There  are  many  other  methods  of  making  hedge  and  ditch 
fences  ;  but  having  found,  from  ample  experience,  the  above  to  be 
the  most  successful,  I  shall  confii>e  myself  exclusively  to  it,  lest 
too  much  speculation  might  lead  people  astray,  and  retard  the  pro- 
gress of  this  important  business. 

Ground'HcdgeB, 

The  best  method  of  planting  a  hedge  on  a  level,  or  without  a 
ditch)  is  to  plough  a  slip  of  ground  on  each  side  of  the  intended 
line  of  fence  the  preceding  spring,  and  having  previously  dunged 
it)  to  plant  it  with  potatoes;  taking  the  oixlinary  care  to  keep 
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it  free  from  weeds  during  the  period  of  their  growth.  In  au- 
tumn, the  potatoes  being  removed,  the  entire  slip  should  be 
ploughed  deep,  gathering  it  up  towards  the  centre,  and  in  October 
or  March,  having  your  quicks  previously  raised  in  the  Mirseryj  as 
directed  in  that  department  in  February,  to  the  height  of  two  or 
three  feet,  take  up  the  plants  carefully  without  injuring  their  roots^ 
prune  off  the  extremities  of  the  roots  and  any  long  straggling 
shoots  of  their  tops,  then  plant  them  in  a  trench  made  along  the 
centre  of  this  slip  of  ground  for  their  reception,  at^thc  distance  of 
from  six  to  eight  inches  plant  from  plant,  and  settle  the  earth  well 
into  their  roots :  observing,  previously  to  planting,  to  match  the 
quicks,  that  is,  to  plant  all  the  larger  sized  together,  for  it  is  im- 
proper, as  before  observed,  to  intermix  the  small  and  large,  as  the 
former  would  be  smothered  by  the  latter,  which  would  occasion  in- 
jurious and  unsightly  breaches  in  the  fence. 

If  you  have  plenty  of  quicks,  it  will  be  of  advantage  to  plant  a 
double  row,  at  the  distance  of  a  foot  from  each  other ;  in  which  case, 
the  plants  may  be  set  ten  inches  apart  in  the  rows,  placing  those  of 
one  row,  directly  opposite  the  intervals  of  the  other.  This  method 
I  would  prefer  to  the  former. 

The  (juicks  must  afterwards  be  protected  from  cattle,  by  palings 
or  some  kind  of  dead  fences,  till  they  arrive  at  a  proper  growth  not 
to  be  injured  thereby,  and  for  the  two  first  years  kept  perfectly  free 
from  weeds,  for  without  these  precautions,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  plant 
them. 

The  quicks  being  tolerably  close  planted,  will  need  no  annual  top 
clipping  to  thicken  them  ;  but  it  will  be  very  proper  to  shorten  oc- 
casionally, any  extraordinary  vigorous  top  shoots,  so  as  to  keep  them 
all  pretty  equal,  and  also  such  as  branch  out  too  much  at  the  sides.* 
However,  it  would  be  very  advisable  to  give  as  light  dressing  to  the 
sides  every  October  or  March,  for  a  few  years,  with  a  pair  of  hedge- 
shears,  which  may  be  done  in  a  short  time,  narrowing  the  hedge  a 
little  towards  the  top,  to  afford  the  benefit  of  the  air,  rain,  and  dews, 
to  the  lower  side-shoots :  this  will  encourage  their  growth,  and 
cause  the  hedge  to  be  well  furnished  from  bottom  to  top. 

When  a  hedge  of  this  kind  is  to  be  made,  it  might  be  the  most 
convenient  way  to  plant  it  within  a  few  feet  of  some  ^Established  post 
and  rail  fence,  and  erect  another  as  many  feet  from  it  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  each  at  such  a  distance  as  would  be  sufficient  to  keep  off 
cattle ;  here  it  would  be  effectually  protected  until  arrived  at  a 
proper  height  and  strength,  when  both  these  ranges  of  palings  might 
be  taken  away  to  answer  similar  purposes ;  but  again  and  again, 
would  I  suggest  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  plants  free  from  the 
annoyance  of  weeds,  during  the  first  two  or  three  years  oi  their 
growth,  after  which  they  will  be  completely  furnished  and  out  of 
their  power. 

The  autumn  or  spring  following*  after  planting,  examine  your 
hedge,  and  if  any  of  the  plants  have  died,  or  seem  to  be  in  a  very 
bad  state  of  health,  replace  them  with  others  from  the  Nursery, 
placing  some  fresh  earth  to  the  roots  of  each. 
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Crab  and  A^iple  Hedges, 

The  common  wild  thorny  crab  will  make  an  excellent  ground,  or 
ditch  hedge,  and  will  thrive  in  a  poorer  soil  than  the  thorn;  and 
hedges  raised  from  the  pippins  of  apples,  do  tolerably  well  and  form 
strong  fences ;  the  former  is  raised  from  the  pippins,  and  the  latter 
can  be  propagated  in  abundance  by  sowing  the  pumice,  very  thicky 
immediately  after  being  pressed  for  cyder,  on  a  bed  of  good 
ground  properly  prepared,  and  covering  the  whole  with  fine  light 
earth,  near  an  inch  deep,  a  few  plants  will  appear  soon  after  sow- 
ing, but  a  great  crop  will  come  up  in  spring,  which  may  afterwards 
be  used  for  stocks  to  graft  on,  and  also  for  hedges,  where  more  suit- 
able kinds  cannot  be  had. 

Hornbeam  and  Beech  Hedgei, 

Our  indigenous  kinds  of  hornbeam  and  beech,  will  make  admira- 
ble hedges  ;  the  seed  of  4he  former,  which  it  produces  here  in  great 
abundance,  will  require  the  same  preparation  and  management  in 
every  respect,  as  directed  for  haws  in  page  144,  &c. 

In  Westphalia  and  other  parts  of  Germany,  the  hornbeam  is  in 
great  repute  for  hedges.  The  German  husbandman  throws  up  a 
parapet  of  earth,  with  a  ditch  on  each  side,  and  plants  his  setS) 
raised  from  layers,  in  such  a  manner,  that  every  two  plants  intersect 
each  other  ;  there  he  cuts  off  the  bark  and  a  little  of  the  wood  from 
each,  and  binds  them  close  together  with  a  hay-band.  The  plants 
unite,  and  form  a  living  palisado,  which  being  pruned  or  dressed 
annually  with  discretion,  will  in  a  few  years  make  an  impenetrable 
fence.     Most  other  kinds  may  be  treated  in  the  same  manner. 

The  seeds  or  mast,  as  they  are  commonly  called,  of  the  beech^ 
may  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe,  but  as  the  ground  mice,  squirrelsi 
&c.  are  extremely  fond  of  them,  it  will  be  the  better  way  to  preserve 
them  in  dry  sand  till  March,  to  be  then  sown,  either  in  drills*  or 
broad  cast  in  beds,  covering  them  not  more  than  half  an  inch  deep  ; 
for,  as  they  rise  with  very  broad  seed-leaves,  they  could  never  work 
up  through  a  thick  covering.  The  beech  vegetates  the  first  spring 
after  the  perfection  of  its  seed ;  the  hornbeam  not  till  the  second. 

Honey-Locust  and  Elm  Hedges, 

The  Gleditsia  triacanthos^  or  honey -locust,  will  make  very  good 
hedges  ;  the  sced«  are  to  be  sown  in  March,  and  covered  half  an 
inch  deep,  they  will  come  up  freely,  and  when  a  year  old,  may  be 
transplanted  into  nursery  rows,  till  of  sufficient  size  to  plant.  If  to 
be  planted  in  the  face  of  ditches,  they  will  in  the  second  year  be  in 
prime  condition  for  that  purpose. 

The  elm  makes  a  good  hedge,  and  is  propagated  by  seed,  suckers^ 
or  layers ;  when  by  seed,  it  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe,  which 
in  the  middle  states,  is  between  the  15th  and  2uth  of  May  ;  it  may 
be  sought  for  and  collected  at  that  time,  dried  for  four  or  five  days^ 
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and  then  sown  broad  cast  on  a  bed  of  good  earth,  covering  the  seed 
not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep ;  they  will  vegetate  imme- 
diately,  and  when  up,  must' be  kept  very  clean  and  free  from  weeds. 
AH  the  kinds  of  elms  may  be  propagated  freely  from  layers^  in  the 
manner  directed  under  that  article. 

Holly  Hedges. 

Of  all  other  plants,  there  is  none  that  makes  a  more  durable, 
dose,  and  beautiful  hedge,  than  the  holly ^  nor  one  that  agrees  better 
with  the  shears  :  it  may  be  clipped  and  dressed  to  any  form  ;  the 
seeds  do  not  vegetate  till  the  second  spring  after  their  being  ripe, 
and  consequently  must  be  treated  as  directed  for  haws,  page  144, 
&c.  They  must  remain  two  years  in  the  seed-bed,  and  then 
should  be  planted  either  in  the  face  of  ditches,  or  into  nursery 
rows,  if  intended  for  ground  hedges  ;  for  which  there  is  no  equal, 
as  to  beauty,  shelter,  and  closeness.  The  latter  end  of  April  is  the 
best  season  to  plant  them  i  they  never  thrive  well  when  taken  out 
of  the  woods,  but  are  very  prosperous  when  cultivated  by  seed, 
though  not  of  rapid  growtli  for  a  few  years. 

White  Mulberry  and  Lombardy^Po/ilar  Hedges, 

The  iOhite  rmUberry  makes  a  tolerable  good  hedge,  and  may  be 
easily  propagated  by  washing  the  seed  out  of  the  pulp  when  the 
fruit  is  ripe,  drying  and  preserving  it  till  the  latter  end  of  March, 
or  beginning  of  April,  when  it  may  be  sown  on  a  bed  of  light  rich 
earth,  and  covered  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep ;  the  plants  will 
appear  towards  the  letter  end  of  April,  when  they  must  be  kept  care- 
fully wed,  and  when  a  year  old  some  of  them  will  be  fit  to  plant 
into  nursery  rows  ;  the  small  plants  may  remain  in  the  seed-bed  a 
second  year,  and  then  transplanted  either  into  the  face  of  ditches,  or 
nursery  rowsy  as  above.  They  are  also  cultivated  by  layers  and 
cuttings,  bu(  not  so  successfully  by  the  latter,  as  by  either  of  the 
foi*mer  methods^ 

The  Lombardy  fioplar  is  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  grow 
very  freely ;  the  most  eligible  size  for  these,  though  much  larger 
are  frequently  used,  are  such  as  are  from  three  quaiters  of  an  inch 
to  an  inch  in  diameter,  about  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  long,  and 
are  to  be  planted  two-thirds  of  their  lengths  into  the  earth.  These 
and  the  mulberry  bear  clipping  very  well,  but  not  being  spiny,  they 
never  make  formidable  fences. 

Junifter  and  Red  Cedar  Hedges. 

Jwn/ier  and  red  cedar  make  good  garden  hedges,  particularly  the 
former,  and  are  very  proper  for  affording  shelter  to  such  quarters 
of  the  garden,  or  nursery,  as  are  set  apart  for  the  raising  of  tender 
plants  in ;  botli  may  be  propagated  abyndantly  from  seeds,  which 
do  not  vegetate  till  the  second  spring  after  ripening,  consequently 
they  must  be  prepared  as  directed  for  haws,  and  when  sown,  should 
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not  be  covered  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep ;  they  may  re- 
main in  the  seed-bed  for  two  years,  if  not  too  thick,  and  then  planted 
into  nursery  rows ;  or  the  largest  may  be  taken  up  when  a  year 
old,  and  planted  therein,  provided,  that  they  have  grown  freely. 
The  juniper  may  be  raised  by  cuttings,  planted  in  a  shady  border, 
tbwaixls  tiie  latter  end  of  this  month. 

Yew  and  Privet  Hedges. 

Yew  and  /itTve'c  make  neat  garden  hedges ;  they  are  both  raised 
from  seeds  and  cuttings,  the  latter  planted  in  March,  and  the  seeds 
of  each  are  to  be  ti*eated  as  directed  for  haws,  not  vegetating  the 
first  spring  after  ripening. 

Pijracantha  or  Evergreen'Thom  Hedges, 

The  Mcafiilia  Pyraeantha^  or  evergreen-thorn,  will  make  a  tole- 
rable good  hedge  ;  it  is  propagated  by  seed,  which  will  not  vegetate 
till  the  second  spring  after  npening,  and  must  be  treated  accord- 
ingly. 

Rose  and  Sweet^Briar  Hedges. 

Wild  rosea  and  sweet-briar  are  sometimes  used  for  hedges,  and 
may  either  be  propaf^ated  by  suckers,  layers,  or  seeds.  The  best 
way  to  cultivate  them  for  hedges  is  by  seed,  which  must  be  ga- 
thered in  autumn  when  ripe,  and  preserved,  as  directed  for  haws, 
till  the  spring  following  twelve  months,  and  then  sown. 

Elder  J  fVUlowy  and  wilder  Hedges^ 

The  elder'^ree  is  sometimes  used  for  hedges,  especially  when  a 
fence  is  wanted  as  soon  as  possible,  being  of  a  more  speedy  growth, 
than  any  other  kind  commonly  used  for  that  purpose,  though  not 
the  most  effectual  nor  beautiful.  However,  an  immtdiate  fence 
may  be  made  of  it,  by  planting  large  truncheons  or  cumngs  of  the 
straightest  upright  shoots  and  branches,  from  two  or  three,  to  six 
feet  long,  planted  either  upright,  a  foot  asunder,  and  wattled  along 
the  top,  to  preserve  them  firm  and  even ;  or  by  planting  them 
slanting  across  one  another,  chequerwise,  forming  a  sort  of  lattice 
work,  which  is  the  most  efiectual  method.  In  either  way  of  plant- 
ing, do  not  point  and  drive  them  in,  as  is  commonly  done,  but  make 
holes  for  their  reception,  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  deep,  with  a  crow- 
bar ;  then  insert  their  ends,  and  make  the  earth  &st  about  them : 
when  driven  down  by  force,  the  bark  is  frequently  stripped,  which 
in  a  great  measure  prevents  their  rooting  freely,  and  pushing  as 
vigorously,  as  if  carefully  planted. 

Various  kinds  of  wiUows  are  found  extremely  useful,  to  plant 
along  the  sides  of  watry  ditches,  brooks,  rivulets,  or  any  marshy  and 
moist  situations ;  and  may  be  propagated  by  planting  small  cuttings, 
•r  large  tnmcheons,  as  directed  for  the  elder.   Either  of  these,  you 
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may  treat  the  following,  or  any  succeeding  spring,  as  the  West- 
phaJians  do  the  hornbeam,  noticed  in  page  356. 

The  iUder  is  sometimes  made  use  of,  as  a  fence,  in  moist  swampy 
places ;  it  is  propagated  abundantly  by  suckers,  layers,  or  seeds. 
The  seeds,  if  sown  in  March,  covered  very  lightly,  and  when  up 
kept  free  firom  weeds,  will  grow  prosperously. 

Biack  Thorn  Hedg^cB. 

The  blackthorn  or  bIocj  is  a  tolerable  good  shrub  for  a  fence,  but 
is  subject  to  spread  too  much  by  suckers,  by  which  it  can  be  propa- 
gated ;  but  the  best  plants  are  always  produced  from  the  stones  of 
the  fruit,  collected  when  ripe,  and  then  sown ;  or  preserved  in 
sand  or  earth  till  early  in  March,  when  you  are  to  sow  and  cover 
them  near  an  inch  deep.    They  will  vegetate  the  first  seasou. 

Pium^leaved  Viburnum  HcdgeB, 

The  Viburnum  ftruni/oiiumy  or  black  haw,  is  an  indigenous  plant, 
and  well  adapted  for  hedges.  It  may  be  propagated  in  abundance 
by  collecting  the  berries  in  autumn,  and  managing  them  in  every 
respect  as  directed  for  haws. 

Mite When  you  have  but  small  quantities  of  such  seeds  as  re* 

quire  a  year's  preparation  previous  to  sowing,  you  may  mix  them 
with  light  sandy  earth  ;  which  mixture  put  into  garden  pots,  first 
placing  ft  hollow  shell,  or  something  similar,  with  the  ccmcave  side 
under,  over  the  hole  in  the  bottom  of  each,  the  better  to  suffer  any 
extra  moisture  to  pass  off;  then  place  the  pots  in  some  dry  border 
up  to  their  rims  in  the  earth,  but  not  deeper ;  observing  to  cast 
out  the  whole  contents,  rubbing  and  mixing  it  well  together  three 
or  four  times  in  the  course  of  the  following  summer,  and  to  sow  the 
seeds,  as  before  directed,  early  in  the  second  spring ;  or  yon  may  use 
shallow  boxes,  not  deeper  than  six  or  eight  inches,  having  their 
bottoms  perforated  with  several  holes,  and  covered  with  shells,  &C 
l)ut  by  no  means  sink  them  in  the  eaith  deeperthltfi  their  edges,  as 
you  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  frost ;  but,  if  covered  in  sum* 
mer  with  moss,  or  any  thing  that  will  keep  the  earth  moderately 
moist,  the  better ;  or,  during  that  season,  you  may  plant  the  pots 
or  boxes  in  some  shady  border. 

Additional  Ob§frvations  on  Hedge9^ 

It  is  very  ineligible  to  mix  two  or  more  kinds  of  plants  in  any 
hedge,  for  they  seldom  grow  equally,  and  the  more  vigorous  sort 
will  destroy  the  other ;  nor  is  it  proper,  for  the  same  reason,  to 
plant  trees  intended  for  timber  among  either. 

Should  you  have  a  variety  of  the  pi*eceding  kinds  in  forwardness 
for  planting,  it  would  be  proper  to  observe,  in  the  surrounding 
country,  what  soil  and  situation  each  kind  thrives  best  in,  when 
growing  in  a  wikl  and  uncultivated  state,  which  will  enable  you  t^ 
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giv«  to  every  one  its  &vourite.  This  will  be  found  of  importance, 
and  worthy  of  being  attended  to. 

The  European  white-thorn  does  not  thrive  well  in  a  dry  gravel  or 
sand,  nor  in  a  cold  spuey  clay  ;  a  good  strong  loam  is  its  fiivourite. 

When  young  hedge  plants,  of  any  kind,  become  stunted  and 
hide-bound,  in  consequence  of  the  poverty  of  the  ground,  &c.  it 
will  be  proper  to  head  them  down  to  within  two  inches  of  the 
ground,  either  in  the  months  of  October  or  March,  cutting  them 
off  clean  and  smooth  ;  observing,  however,  that  this  is  not  to  be 
done  to  one  here  and  there,  but  to  the  whole  row  out  of  the  &ce,  as 
far  as  they  are  in  that  condition:  The  summer  following  they  will 
produce  vigorous  and  prosperous  shoots. 

When  you  have  crab  hedges,  which  certainly  forms  very  good 
and  durable  ones,  you  may  encourage  one  vigorous  straight  shoot- 
ing plant,  at  every  fifty  feet  distance,  by  pruning  and  cleaning  up 
their  stems  till  out  of  the  reach  of  cattle,  retarding  the  ascending 
growth  of  the  others  by  annual  topping  $  then  they  may  be  grafted 
with  any  good  kinds  of  cyder  apples,  and  in  a  few  years  will  pro- 
duce fruit  in  abundance. 

Hedges  raised  from  the  pippins  of  apples  may  be  treated  in  the 
same  way ;  but  you  may  suffer  some  to  stand  ungrafted,  for  many 
will  yield  very  good  cyder  fruit,  and  perhaps  some  may  produce 
new  and  superior  kinds.  You  will  be  able  to  judge  by  lesi*,  shoot 
and  bud,  which  are  most  likely  to  produce  the  best  fruit,  and  which 
not,  and  manage  them  accordingly. 

We  have  various  other  plants  that  might  answer  for  live  hedges, 
which  due  observation  and  a  little  experience,  will  point  out ;  but 
upon  the  whole,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  cockafiur  thorn  will  an- 
swer a  better  purpose  with  us,  for  outward,  strong,  and  durable 
fences,  than  any  other. 

Plashing  of  Hedges, 

This  is  a  very  necessary  operation,  especially  when  hedges  arc 
grown  old,  or  have  been  so  neglected,  as  that  gaps  are  formed  in 
several  places ;  and  indeed  it  is  the  practice  in  countries  where  the 
greatest  attention  is  paid  to  them,  either  to  plash,  or  cut  them  all 
clean  dowii  to  within  six  inches  of  the  ground,  every  fourteen  Or 
fifteen  years.  To  perform  this  business,  you  must  be  provided 
with  a  good  sharp  hedge-bill,  hand-saw,  and  a  pair  of  strong  leather 
gloves,  that  will  reach  up  to  your  elbows,  to  protect  your  hands  and 
arms  from  the  spines  or  thorns:  unless  you  are  provided  with 
these,  you  will  have  a  bloody  job  of  it ;  but  being  so  fortified,  it 
will  be  but  a  recreative  amusement. 

Then  select  some  of  the  main  upright  stems,  at  distances  in 
proportion  to  the  general  growth  of  the  hedge,  to  serve  for  stakes, 
which  are  to  be  cut  off  with  the  saw  at  the  height  of  three  or  four 
feet  from  the  roots ;  other  stakes  are  to  be  drove  down  in  those  va- 
cancies, where  growing  ones  do  not  occur,  between  which,  as  well 
as  the.  former,  to  plash  and  lay  the  general  branches ;  observing, 
that  the  shorter  tlie  shoots  which  are  to  be  plashed,  the  closer  the 
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stakes  should  be  to  one  another.  The  remainder  of  the  hedge  you 
are  then  to  thin,  leaving  only  a  sufficiency  of  the  best  and  longest 
middle-sized  shoots,  to  lay  down  and  work  in  between  those  stakes, 
cutting  the  others  off,  in  a  sloping  manner,  within  five  or  six  inches 
of  the  ground,  always  preferring  the  saw  to  the  bill,  for  this  pur- 
pose, when  it  can  be  used  conveniently.  Proceed  then  to  lay  down 
the  intended  shoots,  first  lopping  off  the  straggling  side  branches, 
and  cutting  or  gashing  occasionally  such  of  the  larger  growths  at 
are  not  pliant  enough  to  yield  and  keep  their  intended  stationsy  ob- 
serving to  cut  them  no  deeper  than  what  is  absolutely  necessary  ; 
lay  and  weave  them  in  between  the  stakes  almost  to  a  horizontal 
position,  all  laining  one  way,  and  their  top  extremities  terminatipg 
as  much  as  possible  on  the  ditch  side,  if  any ;  if  not,  equally  on 
both.  When  the  hedge  is  thus  plashed,  finish  the  top  all  the  way 
with  some  of  the  longest  and  most  pliant,  but  stout  of  the  shoots 
which  were  first  cut  out,  previously  divesting  them  of  all  their 
side  bi*anches,  and  working  two  together,  lapping  round  and  over 
one  another  between  each  stake,  by  which  the  whole  plashing  will 
be  kept  down  to  its  proper  birth ;  then  with  the  hedge-bill,  or 
shears,  dress  and  lop  off  any  projecting  or  straggling  branches  at 
the  sides,  to  within  six  inches  of  the  hedge,  and  Uie  work  is  finish- 
ed. 

Never  lay  your  plashes  too  upright,  but  near  to  a  level ;  by  so  d<h 
ing,  the  sap  will  the  better  break  out  in  several  places,  for  the  pro- 
duction and  nourishment  of  a  number  of  young  side  shoots,  and  not 
run  so  much  to  the  ends,  as  it  would  if  laid  at  a  higher  elevation. 
Also,  avoid  crouding  your  plashes  too  much,  and  never  lay  in  more 
than  can  convenieniiy  be  wove  between  the  stakes ;  by  which  the 
young  productions  will  have  the  benefit  of  the  air,  and  grow  much 
stronger  than  otherwise. 

Old  overgrown  fences,  which  have  been  planted  in  the  hedge 
and  ditch  way,  may  be  all  cut  clean  off  with  the  saw,  within  six 
inches  of  their  roots,  and  the  fallen  earth  in  the  bottom  of  the 
ditch  dug  up  and  laid  at  the  back  of  them  ;  they  will  shoot  ^go- 
rously,  and  soon  form  a  fine  fresh  hedge. 

Lai*ge  ground  hedges  will  be  improved,  by  cutting  them  down  at 
intervals  of  ten  or  fifteen  years,  to  the  height  of  three,  four,  or  five 
feet,  and  where  vacancies  occur,  to  fill  them  with  plashing,  always 
preferring)  on  these  occasions,  the  saw  to  the  bill,  especially  wlies 
the  shoots  are  lai*ge. 

The  Planey  Tidip^  and  jYettle  Trees, 

The  Platunus  occidentalUy  or  Plai)e-trce,  commonly  called  the 
large  button-wood,  and  in  some  places,  though  very  iroproperlyt 
sycamore,  is  a  valuable  tree  for  shade  and  many  other  useful  pur- 
poses. It  may  be  propagated,  either  by  cuttings,  layers,  or  seed  ; 
but  the  last  method  is  much  preferable  to  either  of  the  former,  not 
only  with  respect  to  this,  but  to  every  other  tree  bearing  seeds, 
which  may  be  cultivated  for  its  timber;  and  although  it  may  appear 
more  tedious  at  first,  it  will  in  the  end  be  found  the  most  ex]     *' 
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tiouB  and  profitable.  They  may  be  sown,  cither  in  November, 
when  ripe,  or  in  March,  first  breaking  the  balls  of  seed,  and  sepa- 
rating them  effectually,  mixing  them  with  some  dry  earth  or  sand, 
and  then  sowing  them  even  on  the  surfiice  of  prepared  four  feet 
wide  beds,  in  the  Nursery,  and  covering  them  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  deep,  or  a  little  better,  if  the  earth  is  fine  and  light :  too 
deefi  covering  is  injurious  to  all  kinds  of  9eed9 ;  for  nature  never 
designed  more  than  a  sufficiency  to  promote  and  give  action  to  vege- 
tation. They  will  come  up  the  first  season,  and  the  next  or  sue- 
ceeding  year  may  be  planted  into  nursery  rows. 

The  Liriodendron  Tu&/u/eraj  or  Tulip-tree,  commonly,  but  very 
improperly,  called  poplar,  is  best  propagated  by  seed,  which  should 
be  sown  in  November  when  ripe,  or  preserved  in  sand  or  earth  till 
March,  and  then  sown,  covering  them  half  an  inch  deep.  Those 
90wn  in  November  will  all  grow  the  spring  following ;  but,  if  kept  out 
of  the  ground,  in  a  dry  state,  till  spring,  a  great  number  of  them 
will  not  vegetate  till  the  next  year. 

The  Celtis  occidentals^  or  Nettle-tree,  is  propagated  by  seed ; 
which,  if  sown  in  November  when  ripe,  or  preserved  in  earth  or 
sand  till  March,  and  then  sown,  wiH  generally  vegetate  the  same 
season ;  but,  if  the  berries  are  kept  dry  till  spring,  the  greater 
number  of  them  will  not  grow  till  the  next  year.  They  should  be 
covered  about  an  inch  deep. 

MafilcM. 

The  Acer  argmteum  or  silvery  leaved,  ajid  Acer  rubrum^  or  scar- 
let maples,  perfect  their  seeds  in  May,  and  should  be  sown  immc- 
«liately  after  having  been  collected ;  they  will  vegetate  directly,  and 
produce  fine  plants  the  first  season,  if  kept  free  from  weeds.  The 
seeds  of  the  former  do  not  keep  well' till  spring,  but  those  of  the 
latter  will. 

The  Sugar,  Canada,  Ash-leaved,  Pennsylvanian,  and  Mountain 
nAples,  and  also  the  Acer  majutj  or  sycamore,  may  be  sown  either 
in  autumn  or  March,  and  will  succeed  well  in  either  season :  if 
sown  in  autumn,  cover  them  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  deep ; 
if  in  spring,  half  an  inch  will  be  sufficient.  When  about  a  foot  high 
in  the  seed  beds,  plant  them  early  in  spring  into  nursery  rows,  at 
proper  distances. 

Catalfia^  Sweet^gum^  Papaw^  and  Pernmmon, 

7*he  Bignoma  Cataifia  will  grow  freely  from  seed,  which  is  to  be 
preserved  in  the  siliques  or  pods  till  March,  and  thai  sown :  or  it 
may  be  propagated  either  by  layers  or  suckers. 

The  JLiqtddamber  Styracifiua^  or  maple-leaved  sweet-gum,  grows 
Dneely  from  seed  sown  early  in  spring. 

The  Amuma  trUoba^  or  common  papaw,  is  a  hardy  plant,  and  may 
be  propagated  by  sowing  the  seeds  about  an  inch  deep>  either  in  Oc- 
loberi  November,  or  March. 
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The  Dio9ftyro9  virginianaj  persimmon}  or  American  date  plum^ 
is  best  cultivated  from  seed  sown  in  autumn,  soon  after  ripC)  or  in 
March  ;  if  kept  up  till  spring,  some  of  them  will  not  veg;etate  till 
the  second  year  after  sowing. 

Che9nut9y  IValmitMy  Hickcriea  and  Oaks, 

About  the  middle  of  this  month,  plant  the  nuts  of  the  European 
and  American  eatable  chesnuts,  also  of  the  horse  chesnut,  and  like- 
wise of  the  different  varieties  df  walnuts  and  hickeries,  which  you 
wish  to  propagate.  All  the  above  kinds  should  be  sown  in  drills, 
first  throwing  the  nuts  into  a  tub  of  water,  and  rejecting  such  of 
them  as  swim,  covering  them  with  light  rich  mould  about  two 
inches  deep.  The  drills  may  be  three  feet  asunder,  and  the  nuts 
planted  about  six  or  eight  inches  from  one  another  in  the  rows. 

The  different  varieties  of  oak  succeed  best,  when  sown  imme- 
diately after  being  ripe  r  hut  in  that  case,  (hey  have  to  encounter 
the  depredations  of  mice,  squirrels.  &c.  to  avoid  which,  they  may 
be  kept  in  earth  or  sand  till  this  time ;  but  as  most  of  them  will  be 
sprouted,  you  are  to  take  them  carefully  up,  without  breaking 
the  radicles,  and  plant  them  in  drills  two  feet  asunder,  covering  the 
acorns  not  more  than  three  quarters,  or  at  most  an  inch  deep,  with 
light  loose  mould. 

The  whole  of  the  above  kinds  may  remain  in  these  seed  drills  for 
two  years,  keeping  them  at  all  times  very  free  from  weeds ;  and  as 
they  are  generally,  but  more  particularly  the  walnut  kinds,  subject 
to  push  down  long  tap-roots,  and  not  to  form  many  lateral  ones,  it 
will  be  proper,  nay  it  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  insure  success 
in  transplanting,  when  they  have  had  one  or  two  year's  growth,  to 
open,  in  the  spring,  a  small  ^trench  close  to  each  row,  and  then, 
with  a  very  mAotJi  spade,  to  ctt  the  descending  roots  about  six  or 
eight  inches  under  gpround,  casting  back  the  earth  when  done.  This 
wUl  cause  them  to  throw  out  a  number  of  laterals,  and  the  spring 
following  you  can  transplant  them  with  safety  into  nursery  rows,  at 
greater  ^stances,  to  remain  till  wanted  to  plant  out,  where  finally  in- 
tended. 

Robiniaj  or  Locust  Tree. 

The  Robinia  Pseudo^Acacia,  or  common  locust-tree,  is  said  to  be 
superior  to  any  other  kind  of  wood,  for  ship  tunnels,  mill  cogs,  and 
fence  posts,  as  well  as  for  various  other  purposes.  Its  culture  is 
very  easy,  as  it  may  be  propagated  in  great  abundance,  by  collecting 
the  seeds  in  autumn  when  ripe,  preserving  them  dry  till  March^ 
then  sowing  them  in  a  bed  of  good  sandy  loam,  which  is  their  fa- 
vourite soil,  and  covering  them  half  an  inch  deep.  They  will  come 
up  in  the  course  of  the  following  month  numerously,  for  no  seeds 
grow  more  freely,  notwithstanding  what  some  unexperienced  per- 
sons assert  to  the  contrary.  They  require  no  preparation  what- 
ever; sow  them  as  above  directed,  and  a  good  crop  is  certain. 
When  a  year  old,  transplant  them  out  of  the  seed-bed  into  nursery 
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T0WS9  four  feet  distant,  and  plant  from  plant  one  foot  in  the  row. 
Having  two  or  three  year's  growth  in  these  r*ws,  they  may  be 
planted  successfully  in  any  warm  and  tolerably  rich  sandy  ground. 
They  may  also  be  propagated  by  suckers,  which  they  throw  up 
abundantly  ;  especially,  if  some  of  their  wide  extending  roots  be 
cut  through  with  an  axe,  &c. 

The  Robinia  glutinoaay  is  a  charming  plant ;  it  produces  in  May 
numerous  bunches  of  delightful  flowers,  grows  to  a  good  sise,  and 
is  a  great  ornament  in  pleasure  grounds.  It  may  be  propagated  by 
seeds  in  like  manner,  or  by  grafting  it  on  the  foi*mer. 

The  Robinia  his/iidoj  or  Rose  Acacia,  is  a  most  beautiful  flower- 
ing shrub,  of  humble  growth,  and  may  be  propagated  by  suckers, 
which  it  produces  in  gre&t  numbers,  or  by  grafting  it  on  either  of 
the  dbovc  species. 

T/ic  ►fffA,  Limey  and  Sour^Gunii 

The  various  kinds  of  Fraxiniis  or  ash,  are  propagated  by  seeds^ 
which  are  to  be  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  directed  for  haws^ 
in  page  144,  &c.  for  they  do  not  vegetate  till  the  second  spring  afler 
the  seeds  are  ripe.  All  the  kinds  take  freely  by  grafting  on  one 
ai^ther. 

The  TUia  americanay  or  American  lime  or  Lindon  tree,  together 
with  every  other  species  of  the  same  genus,  is  easily  propagated  by- 
layers,  or  by  sowing  the  seeds  in  October  or  November,  or  in  March) 
if  preserved  in  dry  sand  till  that  time.  Sow  the  seeds  on  an  even 
surface,  clap  them  in,  with  the  back  of  a  spade,  and  cover  them  a 
little  better  than  half  an  inch  deep. 

The  Mf89a  integrifoliay  or  Upland  Tupelo-tree,  or  Sour-Gum,  is 
propagated  by  seed,  suckers,  layA*s  or  cuttings;  if  by  seed, 
sow  them  immediately  when  ripe,  covering  them  an  inch  deep ; 
some  of  them  will  come  up  the  spring  following,  but  many  not  till 
the  second  year.  The  better  way  would  be,  to  prepare  them  as  di- 
rected for  haws,  and  in  the  ensuing  Maix:h  examine  them  ;  if  you 
then  find  many  showing  symptoms  of  vegetation,  sow  them  ;  if  not, 
let  them  remain  till  that  time  twelvemonths. 

Dcciduoua  Cy/ireaa^  White  Cedar,  and  Arbor^Vita, 

The  CuttreB9U9  diatichay  bald  or  deciduous  cypress,  grows  to  an 
enormous  large  size,  the  foliage  of  which  is  uncommonly  beautiful 
during  the  summer  months.  It  is  propagated  by  sowing  the  seed  in 
March,  in  beds  of  good  mellow  eai*th,  covering  them  half  an  inch 
deep ;  they  must  be  kept  very  free  from  weeds,  and  when  two  year» 
•Id,  transplant  them  from  tlie  seed-beds  hito  nursery  rows. 

The  Cti/iressua  Thyoideiy  or  White  Cedar,  is  propagated  by.  sow- 
ing the  seedsi  which  are  Vbry  thin  and  flat,  when  taken  out  of  the 
cones,  in  boxes  of  light  eaith,  taken  from  swampy*  ground,  and 
covered  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch,  or  a  little  better,  with  loose 
rich  mould  sifted  evenly  over  them ;  they  must  have  frequent 
sprinklings  of.  water,  and  when  up,  and  that  the  heat  increases,  the 
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boxes  must  be  removed  into  the  shade.  You  must  keep  them  very- 
free  from  weeds,  as  many  of  the  seeds,  will  not  mw  till  the  second 
year.  When  they  are  two  years  old  transplant  theiii  into  nursery 
rows  in  moist  light  swampy  ground. 

The  Thuya  occidentalism  or  American  Arbor-Vitse,  is*  propagated 
by  layers  and  cuttings,  or  by  sowing  the  seed  as  directed  for  the 
white  cedar,  with  this  difference,  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  i6 
procure  swampy  earth  for  it,  as  it  thrives  best  in  upland. 

The  Thuya  tricntdUsy  or  ChiAese  Arbor-Vit»,  may  be  propagated 
in  nk%  manner,  as  the  occidentalis. 

All  the  above  kinds,  if  raised  by  seeds,  will  require  some  protec* 
tion  dCiring  the  two  first  years,  from  very  rigorous  frostis. 

PincSf  and  J^irs, 

The  Pipes^  and  Firs,  though  ranked  under  the  same  g^ut, 
fPinuaJ^  may  be  easily  distinguished^  from  one' another  ;  as  the 
leaves  of  the  former,  come  out  by  two,  three,  or  more,  from  the 
same  sheath ;  and  those  of  the  latter,  singly.  In  the  cedar  of 
Lebanon,  and  Larch,  they  arise  in  bunches  from  the  same  bud> 
spreading  but  every  way. 

It  is  also  to  be  remarked,  that  all  the  Pines  have  a  tendency  to 
djive  down  tap-roots,  and  therefore,  are  more  impatient  of  ti*ans* 
planting  than  the  Firs,  whose  roots,  generally  take  a  lateral  direc- 
tion. The  Larch,  is  the  only  deciduous  plant  of  the  whole  family. 
As  all  these  kinds  are  not  only  very  useful,  but  extremely  orna* 
mental,  and  as  none  of  them,  can  be  transplanted  from  the  wooda 
with  good  success,  I  shall  be  the  more  minute  in  giving  the  true 
methods  of  raising  Iheni ;  so  as  to  insure  thereby,  the  growth  aiid 
prosperity  of  the  plants. 

The  Pinu9  Ccdrusy  or  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  is  rather  too  tender  for 
those  parts  of  the  Union,  where  the  winter  frosts  are  very  rigorous  ; 
but  will  succeed  tolerably  well,  in  warm  exposures  in  the  middle 
states,  if  protected  from  its  violence  for  a  few  years,  ahd  be  gradu- 
My  innured  thereto.  The  seeds  when  procured,  are  always  in  the 
coned,  and  are  extrenlely  difficult  to  be  got  out ;  the  method  is  ; 
bore  the  cone  through  with  a  small  gimlet  direct  in  the  center^ 
entering  it  at  the  but-end  and  working  out  at  top ;  then  drive  in  a 
iround  iron  or  hard  wooden  pin  and  split  the  cone,  after  which,  raise 
the  scales  one  after  another  with  a  knife,  tind  carefully  pick  out 
the  seeds  which  are  very  tender. 

Having  your  seeds  ready,  sow  them  in  a  box  of  good  fresh  earth, 
covering  them  near  half  an  inch  deep  ;  in  the  middle  states,  the 
first  week  in  April,  will  be  the  best  time  to  do  Ihis ;  but  early  in 
March  will  be  preferable,  if  you  have  a  green-house  or  hot-beds,  to 
place  the  box  therein ;  give  them  a  little  sprinkling  of  water  fre- 
quently, just  what  will  be  sufficient  to  klep  the  earth  moist,  for 
much,  would  rot  or  burst  the  seeds.  When  up,  do  not  expose  thenk 
too  much  to  the  sun,  at  any  time  during  the  season  nor  keep  then» 
in  too  confined  a  place ;  and  on  the  approach  of  winter  remove 
them  into  the  green-house,  or  place  them  under  the  protection  of 
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glasses,  and  so  treat  them  for  two  years,  without  removing  them 
out  of  the  seed-box.  Then,  early  in  April,  transplant  them  care« 
fully  into  separate  pots,  treating  them  all  this  time,  and  for  two  or 
three  years  more,  as  you  do  green-house  plants ;  after  which,  turn 
some  of  them  with  the  earth  out  of  the  pots,  and  plant  them  in  dry 
warm  exposures. 

The  Pinu9  Pinea^  or  Italian  Stone  Pine,  grows  to  a  considerable 
height,  and  is  cultivated  chieBy  for  its  nuts  and  the  beauty  of  its  fo« 
liage.  In  Italy  and  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  the  kernels  are 
frequently  served  up  in  deserts  during  the  winter  season,  and  areas 
sweet  as  Almonds,  but  have  a  slight  flavour  of  turpentine.  The 
cones  are  generally  four  or  five  inches  long,  and  when  for  some 
time,  exposed  to  the  sun,  they  open  and  drop  out  the  nuts  ;  which, 
should  be  sown  towards  the  latter  end  of  March,  in  drills,  and  cover- 
ed about  half  or  three  quarters  of  an  inch  deep  ;  when  they  have 
had  one,  or  two  years  growth,  in  these  rows,  cut  their  tap-roots  as 
directed  for  walnuts  in  page  263,  and  the  next  season,  you  may 
transplant  them,  about  the  Brst  week  in  April,  either  into  nursery- 
rows,  at  greater  distances,  or,  where  they  are  to  remain. 

The  Pinus  Cinibra,  or  Siberian  Stone  Pine.  There  is  a  variety 
of  this,  that  grow  in  Switzerland,  and  higher  up  the  Alps  than  any 
other  Pine,  and  is  found  on  elevations  where  the  Larch  will  not 
grow.  The  stones  are  shorter  than  those  of  the  Italian  Pine,  and 
full  as  thick.  The  wood  is  short,  having  scarcely  any  grain,  and 
very  fit  for  the  carver.  The  peasants  of  the  Tyrol,  where  this  tree 
abounds,  make  various  sorts  of  carved  works  with  the  wood,  which 
they  dispose  of  in  Switzerland,  among  the  common  people,  who 
are  fond  of  the  resinous  smell  which  it  exhales.  Both  the  varieties 
may  be  cultivated  in  the  same  manner,  as  directed  for  the  Italian 
Stone  Pine. 

All  the  other  species  and  varieties,  of  Pines  and  Firs,  for  which 
see  the  general  Catalogues  annexed  to  this  work,  may  be  success- 
fully raised  in  the  following  manner. 

Being  provided  with  good  fresh  seeds,  for  on  this  every  thing 
depends  ;  prepare  for  their  reception,  as  early  in  the  hfiring  as  your 
ground  will  work  free  and  light,  and  pulverize  finely  in  the  working, 
beds  three  or  four  feet  wide,  of  rich,  loamy  ground,  by  no  means 
subject  to  burn  or  become  parched  with  the  summer  heats ;  then 
sow  the  seeds  on  the  surface  so  thick,  as  that  you  may  expect,  after 
all  reasonable  allowances  for  defective  seeds,  &c.  at  leaaty  a  plant  on 
every  inch  square  of  the  ground,  or  at  the  rate  of  a  pound  of  good 
seed  to  a  bed  three  feet  and  a  half  wide  and  sixty  long.  The  sowing 
of  them  so  thick*  is  indispensible,  for  unless  they  completely  cover 
the  surface  they  \A\\j  if  not  carefully  shaded,  be  destroyed  in  their 
infant  state,  by  the  summer  heat;  early  sowing  is  also  necessary, 
for  they  have  nothing  tQ  apprehend  from  subsequent  frosts,  that 
their  roots  may  be  established  before  the  heat  overtakes  them. 
After  tlie  seeds  are  sown,  sift  over  the  smaller  sized  kinds,  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  of  fine,  rich,  light  mould,  and  over  the  larger, 
nearly  half  an  inch  ;  then  place  over  the  beds,  nets  made  for  that 
purpose,  or  any  old  small  mashed  fishing  nets,  to  keep  off  the  birds ; 
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for  all  the  kinih^  when  lightly  covered,  which  is  indispensibic  to 
their  growth,  generally  carry  up  the  seeds  on  their  lops;  and  if 
attacked  by  bii'ds,  which  are  extremely  fond  of  them,  the  far 
greater  number  will  be  destroyed. 

The  beds  must  he  kept,  completely  free  from  weeds  of  an]p 
Xind,  from  the  moment  the  seeds  are  sown,  during  the  continuance 
of  the  plants  therein  ;  and  if  you  perceive  their  leaves  turn  foxy  in 
summer,  by  heat  or  drought,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  them  occa- 
sional shade  and  water.  In  the  month  of  June  following,  sift  some 
fine,  light,  rich  earth,  over  the  beds,  so  as  to  just  come  up  to  the 
foliage  without  covering  it ;  which,  will  protect  their  yet  tender 
stems,  prevent  their  being  scalded  by  extraordinary  heat,  which 
often  melts  them  away,  so  as  to  fall  fiat,  whilst  the  foliage  appears 
fresh  ;  and  besides,  it  will  help  to  retain  the  moisture  about  their 
roots  and  fibers. 

The  spring  following,  early  in  April,  or  as  soon  as  you  perceive 
an  inclination  in  the  buds  to  push,  pull  up  the  largest  grown  plants^ 
of  such  kinds  as  have  arrived  at  the  height  of  three  inches  or  up- 
wards, but  not  otherwise,  and  plant  them  in  drills  made  with  a  hoe 
or  spade  for  their  reception,  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  asunderi 
and  eight  inches  plant  A*om  plant  in  the  rows  ;  just  so  deep,  as  that 
the  earth  may  come  up  to  their  foliage ;  close  it  well  about  the  rootSy 
and  water  them  occasionally  till  sufficiently  taken  with  the  earth 
and  growing  freely,  and  if  repeated  occasionally  during  the  summer 
and  early  autumn,  the  better;  always  giving  it  about  the  setting  or 
going  down  of  the  sun.  The  spring  following,  that  is,  when  they 
have  two  years  growth  in  the  seed-beds,  take  them  all  up  out  of 
the  face,  with  a  spade,  without  injuring  the  roots  or  fibers,  and 
plant  them  as  above,  without  attempting  to  trim  them,  but  luying 
them  in  a  spreading  and  horizontal  manner  in  the  drills.  If  the 
ground  is  good  and  the  season  proves  favourable,  a  great  number 
of  the  Larch,  in  particular,  will  have  grown  to  a  sufficient  size,  for 
transplanting  into  nursery-rows,  by  tlie  en&uing  spring. 

When  the  plants  have  stood  two  or  three  years  in  those  rows, 
they  may  be  planted  in  others  at  greater  distances,  or  finally  where 
they  are  intended  to  remain  ;  observing  however,  that  the  fourth  or 
fifth  year  of  their  growth  are  the  most  successful  periods  for  a  final 
transplanting  ;  which  ought  always  to  be  done,  in  the  middle  states, 
between  the  first  and  fifteenth  of  April,  earlier  in  the  southern,  and 
not  much  later  in  the  eastern  states. 

Mthea  FrtUex.   Labumumy  and  Snowy  Medlar, 

The  HibUctu  •yrtaciM,  or  Althaut  Frutex,  is  propagated  by  sow- 
ing the  seeds  in  March,  which  grow  very  freely  ;  all  the  varieties  of 
it,  take  well  by  grafting  or  budding,  on  one  another. 

The  Cyti99tu  Laburnum^  or  common  Laburnum,  grows  freely 
by  sowing  the  seed  in  spring,  and  covering  it  as  well  as  the  former, 
about  half  an  inch  deep. 

The  MetfUUM  canadennMy  or  Snowy  Medlar,  is  a  beautiful  and 
early  flowering  abnib,  rises  to  a  good  height,  and  is  a  great  ornament 
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to  pleasure  grounds.  It  is  propagated  abundantly  by  seeds,  which 
ahould  be  preserved  in  sand  from  the  time  of  their  being  ripe  till 
March,  and  then  sown  and  covered  about  half  an  inch  deep.  If  kept 
jn  a  dry  state  till  spring,  some  will  vegetate  the  first  season  and 
some  not  till  the  second.  It  will  take  by  grafting  or  budding  it,  on 
any  kind  of  medlar,  or  on  the  white  thorn,  pear,  or  quince. 

Tfic  Judasy  Snovfdrofij  and  Fringe  Tree9. 

The  Cercia  canadcnaU^  or  American  Judas  tree,  is  one  of  our 
most  beautifot  early  flowering  and  ornamental  plants ;  and  may  be 
propagated,  by  sowing  its  seeds  in  March,  as  directed  for  the  com-, 
mon  locust  tree. 

The  Halcsia  tetraptera^  or  snowdrop  tree,  is  exceeded  by  very 
few  shrubs,  for  the  beauty  of  its  numerous  white  pendant  flowers. 
It  may  be  propagated  by  suckers  or  layers,  or  by  sowing  the  seeds 
in  November  when  ripe,  or  in  March,  and  covering  them  near  aQ 
inch  deep,  with  light  rich  mould. 

The  C/donanthua  virginica^  or  Fringe  tree,  is  a  very  ornamental 
pjirub,  and  may  be  cultivated  by  layers,  suckers,  or  seed.  Sow 
the  seeds  when  ripe  in  autumn,  covering  them  an  inch  deep  with 
▼cry  ^e  light  mould,  or  preserve  them  in  earth  or  sand  till  March, 
and  then  sow  them  as  above ;  many  will  Qot  rise  till  the  second 
spring,  so  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  keep  the  ground  very  free 
from  weeds  all  U^e  time. 

Magnolia*; 

The  seeds  of  the  different  l(.inds  of  Magnolia,  should  be  sovi^ 
immediately  after  being  ripe,  or  be  preserved  in  damp  sand  or  earth' 
till  March ;  for  if  kept  dry  till  that  time,  very  few,  if  any,  will  vege- 
tate till  the  year  following ;  and  indeed  many  not  until  the  second 
season,  even  if  sown  when  ripe.  They  may  also  be  propagated,  by 
layers  and  suckers;  and  by  grafting  and  budding  upon  one  another. 

Rhododendon*9f  Kalnda^a  Azalia*9  and  Andromeda*^, 

Each  and  every  species  and  variety,  of  the  a^ve  beautiful  &mi- 
Ties  of  plants,  for  an  account  of  which  see  the  catalogue  annexe^ 
fo  this  work,  may  be  propagated  either  by  seeds,  layers  or  suckers. 
The  finest  plants  are  always  raised  fi*om  seed,  and  although  the 
process  may  be  thought  tedious,  it  is  worth  attending  to  ;  the  more 
especially,  as  they  do  not  always  succeed  well  when  taken  from  the. 
woods,  and  that  jthousands  may  be  raised  in  this  way,  vbich  may  be 
auccessfully  removed,  to  any  place  where  wanted. 

The  capsules  should  be  collected  when  the  seeds  are  perfectly 
ripe,  and  if  you  intend  to  sow  them  immediately,  which  is  certainly, 
the  better  way,  expose  the  capsules  a  few  days  to  dry,  but  not  to  a, 
pbweriul  sun ;  they  will  then  open,  and  the  seeds  will  easily  shake 
out,  bujt  if  you  do  not  intend  sowing  them  till  February  or  March* 
preserve  tl^em  io  the  capsules  till  that  time.    To  have  a  double 
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chance^  sow  some  on  shady  borders  of  light,  dry,  loamy  earth,  and 
also  in  boxes,  making  the  ground  very  fine  and  even  on  the  surface* 
tlien  sow  the  seeds  thickly  thereon,  and  cover  them  not  more  than 
the  eighth  of  an  inch  deep,  or  rather,  so  as  barely  to  hide  them. 
Immediately  cover  the  beds  or  boxes  with  moss,  in  order  to  shade 
the  surface  and  vegetating  seed,  from  the  influence  of  the  sun,  or 
parching  air ;  for  when  the  small  descending  i*adic1es  are  protiaided* 
if  the  eartli  gets  dry  below  them,  all  will  be  destroyed ;  and  the 
seeds  being  so  very  minute,  if  covered  deep,  can  never  come  up : 
therefpre,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  them  shade  and  very  frequent- 
ly light  sprinklings  of  water ;  the  moss  will  prevent  its  washing 
the  earth  off  the  seeds,  and  will  gently  communicate  the  moisture 
;to  the  surface  thereof.  When  the  plants  begin  to  appear,  thin  the 
moss,  and  expose  them  but  by  slow  degrees  as  they  collect  strength. 
If  the  boxes  be  placed  in  a  g^een-house,  or  under  the  protection  of 
garden  frames  and  glasses,  from  the  time  of  sowing  the  seeds  till 
the  middle  of  May,  it  will  be  a  great  advantage  ;  observing,  that 
the  plants  when  up,  must  be  carefully  protected  from  the  midday 
sun,  whilst  in  an  infant  state.  Towards  the  middle  of  May  remove 
the  boxes  to  some  comforting  shade,  to  remain  there,  till  the  latter 
end  of  October,  then  place  them  in  a  warm  exposure  till  the  approach 
of  severe  frost,  when  they  may  be  put  into  a  garden  frame,  and 
slightly  protected  during  winter.  Suffer  the  plants  to  remain  i» 
the  seed  boxes  or  beds  till  they  have  two  years  growth,  being  care- 
ful to  give  them  shade  and  water  in  summer,  and  some  slight  pro- 
tection in  winter,  and  in  the  beginning  of  April,  plant  them  out  into 
Nursery  rows  as  directed  for  firs  and  pines,  in  page  267,  in  a  shady 
situation  and  a  loamy  soil ;  covering  the  ground  about  their  roots 
with  moss,  to  keep  it  moist  till  the  plants  are  established;  observingy 
to  give  them  occasional  watering  during  the  first  summer  and  au- 
tumn after  being  thus  planted  out. 

jybie„..A\\  other  minute  seeded  shrubby  plants,  such  as  erica'sy 
&c.  when  propagated  by  seed,  should  be  treated  in  the  above  man- 
ner ;  with  this  difference,  that  they  must  have  protection  and  heat 
in  winter,  in  proportion  to  their  necessities,  and  soil  adapted  to  their 
respective  natures.  Such  may  also  be  raised  under  bell-glasses* 
without  the  assistance  of  moss,  as  these  confine  the  evaporations 
from  the  earth,  thereby  preserving  a  moist  atmosphere  around  the 
plants,  which  prevents  a  greater  exhalation  of  sap  from  the  tender 
leaves,  than  the  small  radicles  are  yet  able  to  extract  and  supply ; 
which  is  frequently  the  cause  of  the  sudden  death  and  disappeai- 
^ce  of  various  other  crops,  in  warm  climates. 

CalycanthuMf  Franklinia^  and  Gordonia*9. 

-The  CalycanthuM  Jloridu9y  or  Carolina  All-spice,  commonly 
^called  the  sweet-scented  shrub,  is  deserving  of  a  place  in  every 
pleasorergarden,  on  account  of  the  delightful  odour  of  its  flowers. 
It  is  eaaUf  propagated  by  layers  or  suckers ;  the  most  eligible  time 
«f  laying  it,  is  in  autumn,  and  by  the  spring  following  twelve 
mondisy  they  may  be  taken  off>  and  planted  wiSi  good  success. 
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The  FrankKnia  alatamahoy  of  Baitram,  is  a  most  charming 
plant,  and  very  deservedly  worthy  of  cultivation :  it  may  be  propa* 
gated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Calicanthiis  ;  as  muy  also,  all  the 
fiimily  of  Gordonia's,  which  are  very  ornamental  shrubs. 

Rhus  or  Sumach. 

The  various  kinds  of  Rhus  or  Sumach^  may  be  propagated  by 
tuckers,  layers,  or  seeds.  The  seeds,  if  preserved  in  sand,  and 
sown  early  in  March,  will  rise  freely  the  same  season,  and,  when 
one  or  two  years  old,  may  be  transplanted  into  nursery-rows^  and 
having  had  there  two  years  growth,  may  be  planted  where  uitended 
to  remain. 

The  Cork-Tree. 

The  Quercus  Suber^  or  Cork-tree,  may  be  cultivated  with  good 
success  in  the  southern  states,  and  consequently  deserves  to  be  no- 
ticed among  other  articles  of  great  nationul  importance.  It  is  a  na- 
tive of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  the  northern  parts  of  Africa.  At 
present  there  are  considerable  woods  of  them,  between  Rome  and 
Naples,  between  Pisa  and  Leghorn,  and  also  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
the  soutli  of  France. 

'  The  uses  of  the  cork  are  well  known  amongst  us,  by  sea  and  land^ 
for  its  resisting  l)oth  water  and  air :  the  fishermen  w^ho  use  nets^ 
and  all  who  deal  in  liquors,  cannot  do  well  without  it.  Some  per- 
sons prefer  it  to  leather  for  the  soles  of  their  shoes,  being  light, 
dry,  and  resisting  moisture  ;  whence  the  Cvermans  name  it  Pan- 
icffti'holtA^  or  Slipper-wood  ;  it  was  first  applied  to  that  pui'pose  by 
the  Grecian  ladies,  whence  tiicy  were  called  light-footed.  The  poor 
people  in  Spain,  and  other  parts  of  the  south  of  Europe,  lay  planks 
of  it  by  their  bed-side  to  tread  on  ;  as  great  persons  use  Turkey 
and  Persian  carpets  ;  they  also  employ  it  for  bee-hives.  For  this 
last  purpose,  they  roll  the  bark  into  a  cylinder,  or  into  a  conical 
form,  and  it  answers  the  end  extremely  well.  It  is  also  used  for 
making  cork-jackets,  which  have  been  found  eminently  useful  for 
mariners,  passengers  at  sea,  and  for  all  those  who  resoit  to  batliing 
places,  for  the  benefit  of  their  health  ;  as  such  will  enable  the  most 
timorous,  to  swim  with  perfect  safety. 

Of  the  cork-tree,  there  are  two  or  three  varieties  ;  one  with 
broad  leaves,  a  second  with  narrow  leaves,  both  evergreen,  and  one 
or  two  >yhich  cast  their  leaves  in  autumn ;  but  the  bi*oad-leaved 
evergreen  kind,  is  the  most  common,  and  said  to  pixKluce  the  best 
cork.  The  leaves  of  this  are  entire,  about  two  inches  long,  and  an 
inch  and  a  quarter  broad,  with  a  little  down  on  their  under  sidcs^ 
having  very  short  foot-stalks :  they  continue  green  through  the 
winter,  and  generally  fall  off  just  before  the  new  leaves  come  out; 
so  that  the  trees  are  often  bare,  for  a  short  time.  The  acorns  arc 
very  like  those  of  our  common  white  oak. 

The  exterior  bark  is  the  cork,  which  is  taken  from  the  tree  every 
eight  or  ten  years ;  but  there  is  besides  an  interior  bark^  which 
nourishes  thcfm>  so  that  the  stripping  off  the  outer  coat  is  so  fiir 
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from  injuring  the  trees,  that  it  is  of  real  service  ;  for  when  it  is  not 
taken  off,  they  seldom  last  lonjj^er  than  fifty  or  sixty  years  in 
health  ;  whereas  trees  which  arc  barked  every  eight  or  ten  years^ 
will  live  150,  or  more.  The  bark  of  a  young  tree  is  porous  and 
good  for  little;  however,  it  is  useful  to  take  it  off  \frhen  the  trees 
arc  twelve  or  fifteen  years  old ;  for  without  this,  it  will  never  be 
good.  After  eight  or  ten  years,  the  bark  will  be  fit  to  take  off 
again  ;  but  the  second  peeling  is  of  little  use.  At  the  third  peel* 
ing,  it  will  be  in  perfection,  and  continue  so  for  upwards  of  150 
years ;  for  the  best  cork  is  taken  from  old  trees.  The  time  for 
stripping  is  in  July,  or  early  in  August,  or  when  the  second  sap 
flows  plentifully  :  the  operation  is  performed  by  slitting  it  down  oa 
one  side,  raising  the  edges,  and  then  it  will  peel  off  readily. 

Having  procured  the  acorns  in  good  condition,  they  are  to  be 
treated  in  every  respect  as  directed  for  other  kinds  of  oak,  in  page 
363  ;  but  if  they  are  planted  at  once  where  intended  to  remain 
for  full  growth,  it  will  be  much  the  best  way  ;  in  which  case,  pai^ 
licular  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  them  free  from  weeds  during 
their  infant  state,  and  to  protect  them  from  the  annoyance  of  cattle^ 
till  grown  out  of  their  reach.  The  sooner  the  acorns  are  planted 
after  having  been  procured,  the  better,  for  when  long  kept  in  a  dry- 
state,  they  loose  tlieir  vegetating  power,  like  every  otlier  kind  of 
oak. 

Curse  them !  exclaims  the  peevish  planter,  I  shall  never  live  to 
cork  a  bottle  with  them.  Have  patience,  good  sir,  you  have  noob« 
jection  to  throw  by  a  few  dollars,  in  an  iron  chest,  for  posterityi 
never  to  come  in  contact  with  the  light  of  the  sun,  during  your  ex* 
istence  ;  and  which  will  always  be  depriciating  in  value,  as  the 
circulation  of  paper  currency  increases,  and  from  several  other  cir* 
cumstances ;  a  few  of  which,  if  laid  out  on  planting  cork-treesi 
would  be  rapidly  accumulating  wealth  for  your  children,  and  ren- 
dering a  real  service  to  your  country  :  besides,  every  day  you  walked 
out,  you  would  have  the  pleasure  of  beholding  your  little  fiimily  of 
trees,  prospering  in  health  and  beauty,  humbling  their  boughs  be* 
fore  you,  and  in  their  silent  language  returning  you  grateful  thanks 
for  your  fostering  care,  and  promising  to  reward  your  offspring  for 
the  friendly  protection  which  you  afforded  them  in  their  miaor 
days. 

Tanncr*9   Sunmck, 

The  Rhus  Coriariaf  or  elm  leaved  Sumack,  is  a  plant  which  should 
be  introduced  and  cultivated,  particularly  in  the  southern  states^ 
where  it  will  prosper  in  great  perfection.  It  grows  naturally  in 
Italy,  Spain,  the  south  of  France,  the  Levant,  about  Aleppo,  Rama^ 
&c.  near  Algiers,  in  Africa.  The  branches  are  used  instead  of  oak 
bark,  for  tanning  leather  ;  but  the  great  and  particular  necessity  of 
its  introduction  into  the  United  States  is,  tliat  without  it  our  tanners^ 
which  are  both  numerous  and  industrious,  cannot  manufiicture  what 
is  called  Turkey  or  Morocco  leather,  in  good  perfection  :  for  it  it 
with  this  plant  exclusively,  that  that  valuable  article  is  tanned  in  the 
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eastern  world ;  and  a  substitute  for  it^  has  not  yet  been  discovered 
in  America; 

It  has  a  strong  woody  stem  divided  into  many  irregular  branche^« 
and  rises  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  or  more  ;  the  bark  it 
hairy,  and  of  an  herbaceous  brown  colour  while  young.  The  leaves 
are  composed  of  seven  or  eight  pair  of  leaflets,  terminated  by  an 
odd  one :  these  leaflets  are  about  two  inches  long,  and  half  an  inch 
wide  in  the  middle,  and  are  of  a  yellowish  green  colour.  The  flowers 
grow  in  loose  panicles  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  each  panicle  be- 
ing composed  of  several  thick  spikes  of  flowers,  sitting  close  to  the 
footstalks  :  they  are  of  a  whitish  herbaceous  colour,  and  appear  in 
June  and  July,  and  are  followed  by  numerous  roundish  compressed 
seeds. 

It  may  easily  be  propagated  by  seed,  which,  if  sown  soon  after 
being  ripe,  or  preserved  in  sand  or  earth  till  spring,  will  grow  free- 
ly the  first  year  ;  but  if  kept  dry  till  spring,  they  do  not  generally 
vegetate  till  the  next  season.  It  can  also  be  propagated  by  suckersi 
which  it  produces  pretty  freely,  or  by  layers.  It  is  tolerable  hardy^ 
and  will  thrive  in  warm  exposures  in  the  middle  states. 

Mulberry 'Trees  and  Silk-Worms; 

The  Moms  alboy  or  white  mulberry,  is  a  native  of  China,  C<J^ 
chinchina  and  Japan,  and  according  to  Gmelin,  of  Persia.  It 
grows  well  in  the  United  States,  and  may  be  cultivated  to  great 
advantage  for  the  feeding  of  silk  worms,  as  well  here  as  in  FrancCy 
Spain,  or  Italy.  In  Spain,  Mr.  Townsend  informs  us,  that  in  the 
province  of  Valentia,  they  prefer  the  white  mulberry  ;  but  in  that 
of  Granada,  they  give  a  preference  to  the  black.  The  Persians 
generally  make  use  of  the  latter,  and  it  has  been  asserted  upon  very 
good  authority,  that  worms  fed  with  the  black  mulberry,  produce 
much  better  silk,  than  those  fed  with  the  white.  But  the  leaves  of 
the  black,  should  never  be  given  to  the  worms  after  they  have  eaten 
for  some  time  of  the  white,  lest  they  should  burst. 

Sir  George  Staunton,  in  his  embassy  to  China,  says,  that  the  trees 
he  observed  in  that  country,  did  not  appear  to  differ  from  the  com- 
mon mulberry  trees  of  Europe ;  that  some  of  them  were  said  to  bear 
^hite,  and  some  red  or  black  fruit,  but  that  often  they  bore  none  ; 
and  that  the  tender  leaves  growing  on  young  shoots  of  the  black 
mulberry,  are  supposed  to  be  the  most  succulent. 

About  the  year  of  Christ  551,  two  Persian  monks,  employed  as 
missionaries  in  some  of  the  Christian  churches  established  in  India, 
penetrated  into  the  country  of  Seres,  or  China.  There  they  ob- 
served the  labours  of  the  silk-worm,  and  became  acquainted  with 
the  art  of  working  up  its  productions  into  a  variety  of  elegant  fia-^ 
brics.  They  explained  to  the  Greek  emperor  at  Constantinople 
these  mysteries,  hitheito  unknown,  or  very  imperfectly  understood 
in  Europe  ;  and  undertook  to  bring  to  the  capital  a  sufficient  number 
of  those  wonderfuLinseccs.  This  they  accomplished,  by  conveying 
the  eggs  of  the  silk-worm,  in  a  hollow  cane.  They  were  hatched, 
and  afterwards  fed  with  the  leaves  of  a  wild  Mulberry-treci  and  mul- 
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tiplicd  and  worked  in  the  same  manner,  as  in  those  climates,  where 
they  first  became  the  objects  of  human  attention  and  care.  Vast 
numbers  of  these  insects  were  soon  reared  in  different  parts  of  Greece, 
particularly  in  the  Peloponnesus.  Sicily  afterwards  undertook  to 
breed  silk-worms,  with  equal  success,  and  was  imitated,  from  time 
to  time,  in  several  towns  of  Italy.  In  all  these  places,  extensive 
manufactures  were  established,  with  silk  of  domestic  production. 

From  the  reign  of  Justinian,  it  was  mostly  in  Greece,  and  some 
of  the  adjacent  islands,  that  silk-worms  were  reared.  Soon  after 
the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the  Venetians,  in  the  year  1204, 
they  attempted  the  establishment  of  the  silk  manufacture  in  their 
dominions ;  and  in  a  short  time,  the  silk  fabrics  of  Venice,  vied  with 
those  of  Greece  and  Sicily. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  Florentine 
manufactures  of  silk,  became  very  considerable.  It  was  introduced 
much  later  into  France  ;  the  manufacture  of  silk,  though  considera- 
bly encouraged  by  Henry  IV.  not  having  been  fully  established 
there,  till  under  Louis  XIY,  by  Colbert. 

It  is  an  established  and  well  known  fact,  that  both  the  white  and 
black  mulberry-trees,  grow  as  well,  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
United  States,  as  in  any  country  on  earth ;  and  also,  that  silk  has 
been  raised  and  manufactured  into  a  most  excellent  fabric,  under 
the  direction  of  that  great  and  venerable  patriot,  and  friend  of  man* 
kind,  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin.  Thatso  useful  apursuit  should  be 
suffered  to  die  away,  in  a  country  as  well  adapted  for  it,  as  any  in 
the  universe,  is  as  extraordinary,  as  it  is  unfortunate  and  injurious  to 
the  real  interest  of  the  nation. 

Trees  which  are  designed  to  feed  silk-worms,  should  never  be 
suffered  to  grow  tall,  but  rather  kept  in  a  sort  of  hedge :  and  instead 
of  pulling  off  the  leaves  singly,  the  young  twigs  should  be  cut  off 
with  them  on  ;  which  is  much  sooner  done,  and  not  so  injurious  to 
the  trees.  This  is  the  more  interesting,  as  the  mulberry  makes  a 
tolerable  good  hedge,  and  can  be  used  witli  advantage  for  both  pur- 
poses. 

The  raising  and  manufacture  of  silk,  as  well  as  every  other  new 
establishment,  can  only  be  brought  to  perfection,  and  consequently 
into  repute,  by  the  industry  of  some  wealthy  individuals,  or  bf 
established  companies,  whose  united  efforts  will  surmount  the  diffi- 
culties, which  always  present  themselves  in  new  undertakings  ;  for 
we  every  day  see  those  that  deal  in  small  quantities,  in  any  way  of 
life,  or  in  any  commodities  whatever,  generally  unsuccessful,  whilst 
at  the  same  time,  others  possessed  of  wealth,  or  in  established  so- 
cieties, dealing  largely  in  the  same  articles,  acquire  vast  property  and 
riches  ;  merely  from  being  able  to  afford  constant  and  regular  em- 
ployment for  the  people  engaged  in  the  business,  and  having  due 
attention  paid  to  every  department  thereof. 

The  vast  wealth  of  Lyons,  and  of  various  other  places,  gained 
from  the  labours  of  this  little  insect,  plainly  shew,  that  where  no 
accommodations  or  materials  are  wanted,  to  employ  a  multitude  of 
hands  in  a  rcgulai*  society  or  combination  of  undertakers,  the  silken 
manufacture  must  answer ;  and  that  people  may  grow  rich  thercbyj 

n  n 
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as  well  in  America,  as  in  any  other  country,  if  similarly  pursued,  is 
too  self  evident,  to  bear  contradiction. 

With  a  yiew  and  expectation  that  this  business  may  be  attempted 
successfully,  I  shall  contribute  my  mite,  by  g:iving  the  best  informa- 
tion that  I  have  been  able  to  acquire  on  tlie  subject ;  not  in  the  least 
doubting  but  that  better  may  be  easily  obtained,  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  important  work. 

The  first  object,  is  to  raise  a  sufficient  quantity  of  mulbciTy- 
trees,  of  both  the  white  and  black  kindS)  which  arc  veiy  easily  pro- 
pagated, as  directed  in  page  257.  The  cultivating  of  both  kinds  I 
think  the  more  necessary,  from  the  different  opinions  entertained 
of  their  utility  for  this  pur|)ose,  and  the  universal  admission  of 
either  kind  answering  the  end. 

The  next  is  to  procure  the  eggs,  which  about  the  beginning  of 
May,  or  when  the  mulberry  begins  to  expand  its  leaves,  to  lay  them 
on  paper,  or  flannels  placed  on  shelves,  in  warm  exposures,  where 
they  may  have  the  heat  of  the  sun  to  hatch  them.  In  Sicily,  board- 
ed or  frame-houses  are  commonly  erected  for  this  purpose  in  the 
iiekis,  among  the  mulberry  trees,  with  a  number  of  shelves  rising 
one  above  another,  and  a  large  table  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  on 
which,  when  they  are  hatched,  to  lay  over  them  the  young  twigs 
bearing  the  leaves  intended  for  their  food,  which  must  be  removed 
and  renewed  as  often  as  necessary ;  keeping  them  always  clean 
from  dead  leaves,  and  their  own  dirt.  A  man  and  boy  will  attend 
all  the  worms  that  come  from  six  ounces  of  eggs,  and  those,  one 
year  with  another,  will  spin  twenty  pounds  weight  of  silk. 

The  method  of  clearing  off  their  diit  is  this ;  spread  a  net  over  the 
worms,  on  which  lay  fresh  food,  they  will  all  crawl  tli rough  the  mashes 
to  feed  on  the  leaves,  when  they  may  be  be  taken  up  without  the 
least  injury,  and  their  shelves  cleaned  effectually  :  after  which  lay 
fresh  twigs  with  leaves  on  the  shelves;  over  these  lay  the  nets,  and  they 
will  return  to  their  former  places,  when  the  nets  may  be  laid  by  till 
wanted  again  for  a  similar  purpose.  In  some  countries,  the  worms 
are  suffered  to  feed  and  work  on  the  trees,  but  their  being  subject, 
under  such  circumstances,  to  the  ravages  of  birds,  unfavourable 
changes  of  weather,  &c.  they  are  generally  kept  in  houses  or  sheds 
erected  for  that  purpose. 

In  Turkey,  the  worms  are  fed  in  long  bams,  made,  both  walls 
and  roofs,  of  reed  or  cane ;  where  they  are  fed,  and  afterwards  spin 
their  clues  upon  these  reeds.  In  Italy  and  Spain,  they  are  kept  to 
feed  in  the  same  rooms,  wherein  the  people  live  and  do  their  other 
houshold  affairs,  feeding  them  on  shelves  and  tables  without  more 
curiosity. 

It  is  observed,  that  the  worms  are  commonly  sick  three  or  four 
times  during  their  feeding,  generally  about  ten  days  after  they  arc 
hatched,  and  at  weekly  periods  afterwards.  Their  best  treatment, 
during  these  times  is,  to  give  them  but  little  food  while  sick.  The 
whole  time  of  their  feeding,  is  about  seven  weeks  ;  and  as  they  get 
strength  and  grow  bigger,  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  you  must  give 
them  more,  and  oflener.  The  leaves  should  not  be  given  to  the 
worms,  whilst  wet  with  dew  or  rain. 
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When  they  have  fed  their  due  time,  they  begin  to  look  clear,  and 
a  little  of  tlie  yellowish  cast,  and  to  prepare  for  work ;  at  every 
time,  but  at  this  more  particularly,  they  should  have  plenty  of  air. 
Then  small  branches,  divested  of  their  leaves,  are  laid  over  them, 
and  in  their  way,  upon  which  they  mount  and  attach  themselves, 
and  in  a  few  days  each  will  cover  itself  all  over  witli  silk,  so  as  to  be 
seen  no  more,  till  suffered  to  work  its  way  out  for  the  business  of 
propagation. 

In  al)out  two  weeks  they  commonly  finish  their  balls,  and  soon 
after  cut  their  way  out,  and  couple  for  procreation ;  the  balls  so 
perforated  are  then  good  for  nothing ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  suffer 
a  sufficient  number  to  come  out  in  this  way,  to  produce  a  sufficiency 
of  eggs  for  the  next  season's  brood.  The  others,  when  they  have 
done  working,  and  before  they  begin  to  cut  through,  should  be  all 
put  into  an  oven,  just  sufficiently  hot  to  kill  the  worms. 

The  method  of  winding  the  silk  off  the  balls,  is  first  to  find  tlieir 
ends,  which  is  not  difficult,  and  then  put  about  a  dozen  or  fifteen 
of  them  into  a  bason  of  hot  water,  wherein  is  dissolved  a  little  Gitm 
Tragacaruhy  commonly  called  Gum  Dragon  ;  and  thus  they  will  be 
easily  wound.  Sometimes  the  balls  are  gummy,  in  wliich  case 
they  should  be  thrown  into  a  hot  clean  lie  of  wood-ashes,  and  after 
that  into  scalding  pure  water,  whicli  will  cause  them  to  wind  fi*eely. 

When  the  animal  is  protruded  from  the  egg,  it  is  a  small  black- 
ish worm,  very  active,  and  naturally  crawls  about  in  search  of  food ; 
at  this  period  it  should  be  fed  with  the  youngest  and  most  tender 
leaves ;  in  eight  or  ten  days  it  will  encrease  in  siaw  to  about  a  quar* 
ter  of  an  inch  in  length*  It  is  then  attacked  with  its  first  sickness, 
wliich  is  a  kind  of  lethargic  sleep,  for  about  two  or  three  days  con- 
tinuance ;  during  which  time  it  changes  its  skin,  preserving  the 
same  bulk.  It  undergoes  similar  sickness  and  changes  three  or 
four  times,  at  intervals  of  about  eight  days,  before  it  arrives  at  its 
full  size  ;  which,  is  from  an  inch  and  quarter  to  an  inch  and  half  in 
length ;  and  the  intervals  between  these  changes,  and  consequently 
the^eriods  of  its  arrival  at  maturity  for  wock,  are  said  to  vai*y  in  dif- 
ferent climates,  which  is  very  probable. 

After  it  has  formed  its  cocoon,  or  ball  of  silk,  and  undergone  its 
change  in  the  heart  of  it,  it  comes  forth  a  heavy  dull  looking  moth, 
with  wings,  but  these  it  seldom  uses  for  flying,  it  only  flutters  and 
crawls  slowly  about,  in  quest  of  its  mate ;  soon  after  copulation  the 
female  lays  its  eggs,  and  both  die  without  tastmg  food  in  this  stage 
of  their  existence. 

When  in  the  worm  or  caterpillar  state,  they  are  of  a  blackish, 
or  a  milk  or  pearl  colour,  the  former  are  esteemed  the  best.  The 
body  is  divided  into  seven  rings,  to  each  of  which  are  joined  two 
very  short  feet.  It  has  a  small  point  like  a  thorn  exactly  over  the 
anus.  There  are  a  considerable  variety  of  breeds,  some  of  which 
possess  qualities,  much  superior  to  others.  This  is  a  particular  of 
much  importance  to  be  adverted  to,  at  the  time  of  beginning  to 
breed ;  for  it  will  make  a  great  difference  in  the  profit  to  the  under- 
taker. The  eggs  when  obtained  should  be  kept  in  a  cool,  dry  place, 
neither  exposed  to  heat,  nor  to  excessive  fix>stS}  till  wanted  for 
hatching  the  ensuing  season. 
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The  Moru9  nigra  or  black  mulberry,  is  more  esteemed  for  its 
fruit  than  the  white,  and  when  cultivated  for  such,  layers  or  cut- 
tings from  good  fruit-bearing  trees,  ought  to  be  preferred,  to  raising 
them  by  seed  ;  for  monoecious  trees,  until  arrived  at  a  good  age, 
bear  male  flowers  chiefly  and  very  few  fruit.  The  cuttings  if  tak- 
en oif  in  March,  rightly  chosen,  and  skilfully  managed,  will  do  very 
well  ;  though,  in  general,  they  do  not  take  as  freely  in  this  way  as 
many  other  trees  ;  however,  if  placed  under  bell-glasses,  they  will 
strike  with  great  certainty  :  but  where  there  is  no  such  conve- 
niency,  the  ground  about  them  should  be  covered  with  moss,  to 
prevent  its  drying  ;  and  where  this  is  carefully  done,  they  will  want 
but  little  water,  and  will  succeed  much  better  than  with  having  too 
much  wet. 

The  Morua  rubra  or  red  American  mulberry,  is  admired  by 
some,  on  account  of  the  pleasing  acidity  of  its  fruit,  and  is  said  to 
answer  the  end  of  feeding  silk  worms  very  well.  It  is  cultivated 
Jike  every  other  kind,  by  layers,  cuttings  and  seed. 

The  white  mulberry  prospers  best  in  a  moist  rich  loam,the  black, 
in  a  dry  sandy  soil,  and  the  red  in  a  mean  between  both  these 
}Linds. 

The  Paper 'Mulberry  y  and  method  cftnakir.g  Paficr  of  its  Bark. 

The  Morus  fiafiyrifcra^  or  paper  mulberry.  This  tree  makes 
very  strong  vigorous  shoots,  but  seems  not  to  be  of  tall  growtli :  it 
drives  up  an  abundance  of  suckers  from  the  roots,  by  which  it  it 
easily  propagated.  The  leaves  are  large,  some  of  them  entire^ 
others  cut  into  two,  three  or  four  lobes,  sporting  themselves  into 
various  forms,  and  scarcely  two  to  be  found  alike  on  the  same  tree, 
especially  while  young ;  tliey  are  of  a  dark  green,  and  rough  to 
the  touch  on  the  upper  surface,  but  pale  green  and  somewhat  hairy 
on  the  under  side,  falling  ofl*  on  the  first  approach  of  frost  in  autumn. 
Their  fruit  is  little  larger  than  peas,  surrounded  with  long  purplish 
hairs,  when  ripe,  changing  to  a  black  purple  colour,  and  full  of 
sweet  juice. 

It  is  a  native  of  Japan,  and  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  according 
.  to  Mr.  Miller,  of  China  and  South  Carolina  whence  he  received  the 
seeds,  the  inhabitants  of  Japan,  have  for  ages  been  in  the  habit  of 
making  paper  from  its  bark :  they  cultivate  the  trees  for  this  pur- 
pose, on  the  mountains,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  we  do  osiers, 
cutting  them  all  dov«-n  for  use  every  autumn  after  the  leaves  are 
fallen. 

The  finest  ar-d  whitest  cloth,  worn  by  the  principal  people  at  Ota- 
helte,  and  in  the  Sandwich  islands,  is  made  of  the  bark  of  this  tree  $ 
ivhich  they  frequently  dye  red.  The  bread  fruit  tree,  makes  a 
cloth  inferior  in  whiteness  and  softness,  worn  there  chiefly  by  the 
common  people. 

Paper-making,  having  a  connection  in  this  instance,  with  objects 
of  my  attention,  and  the  probable  use  it  may  be  of  to  the  communi- 
ty, induces  me  to  give  additional  publicity  to  the  following  method 
pf  pi^ufacturing  il  from  the  bark  of  the  paper  mulbcny-tree  :  th« 
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more  especially,  as  such  has  been  attempted  last  year,  and  with  f;ood 
success,  by  the  laudable  cxerllons  of  Mr.  William  Young,  pro- 
prietor oi*  the  Brandywine  paper-mills,  in  the  state  of  Delaware. 
It  is  extracted  from  Martyn's  edition  of  Miller's  Gardener's  Dic- 
tionary, and  quoted  by  him  from  Kcemfcr.  I  am  not  certain  what 
kind  of  mulberry  Mr.  Young  had  used  for  that  purpose,  nor  whe- 
ther it  was  the  bark  of  the  i  uols  or  branches  he  manufactured,  but 
some  of  the  paper  I  had  seen  printed  on,  and  it  promised -well.  It 
is  very  probable  that  either  nfieciva  might  I)e  manufactured  into  pa- 
per, but  I  am  induced  to  think  tliat  the  paper-nuiiberry,  from  the 
vigorous  growth  of  its  yount^  shoots,  is  more  likely  to  answer  tlie 
end  than  any  other. 

"  The  young  shoots  being  cut  down  in  autumn  after  the  leaves 
are  fallen,  and  divided  into  rods  of  three  feet  in  length,  or  shorter^ 
are  gathered  into  bundles  tc  be  boiled.  If  the  shoots  are  dry,  they 
must  be  softened  in  water  twenty -four  hours.  The  bundles  are 
bound  ver)'  close  together,  ami  placed  erect  in  a  large  copper,  pro- 
perly closed  :  the  boiling  is  continued  till  the  separation  of  the  bark 
displays  the  naked  wood.  Then  the  stulks  are  loosed  out  of  the 
bundles  and  allowed  to  cool  ;  after  which,  by  a  longitudinal  incision, 
the  bark  is  stripped  off,  and  dried,  the  wood  being  rejected.  When 
this  bark  is  to  be  purified,  it  is  put  three  or  four  hours  in  water* 
when  being  sufBciently  softened,  the  cuticle,  which  is  of  a  dark  co- 
lour, together  with  the  greenish  surface  of  the  inner  bark,  is  pared 
off.  At  the  same  time  the  stronger  bark  is  separated  from  the 
more  tender  ;  the  former  making  the  whitest  and  best  pajoer  ;  the 
latter  a  dark,  weak  and  inferior  kind.  If  any  Lurk  appears  that  is 
old,  it  is  set  aside  for  a  thicker  paper,  of  worse  quality.  Into  this 
last  class  they  throw  the  knotty  parts  of  the  bark,  and  those  which 
have  any  fault  or  blemish. 

^^  The  bark  is  now  boiled  in  a  lie  that  is  clear  and  strained  ;  carp 
being  taken  to  stir  the  substance  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  boil,  with  a 
strong  reed,  and  to  pour  in  of  the  lie  gradually  as  much  as  is  ne- 
cessary for  slopping  the  evaporation,  and  restoring  the  liquor  tliat 
is  lost.  ^ 

^^  The  boiling  is  to  cease  when  the  materials  can  be  split  by  a 
slight  touch  of  the  finger,  into  fibres  and  down. 

"  Next  it  is  to  be  washed,  which  is  a  thing'of  some  moment ;  for 
if  washed  too  short  a  time,  the  paper  will  be  strong  indeed,  but  too 
rough,  and  of  an  inferior  quality ;  if  too  long,  it  will  be  whiter,  but 
of  a  fat  consistance,  and  less  fit  for  writing.  Being  suflxiently 
washed,  the  materials  arc  put  upon  a  thick,  smooth,  wooden  table, 
and  stoutly  beat,  by  two  or  three  men,  with  battons  of  hard  wood, 
into  a  pulp ;  which  being  put  in  water,  separates  hke  grains  of 
meal.  Thus  prepared,  it  is  put  into  a  narrow  vat ;  an  infusion  of 
rice,  and  a  mucous  water  of  tlie  infusion  of  the  root  of  Manihot  be- 
ing added  to  it.  These  three  are  to  be  stirred,  with  a  clean  slender 
reed,  till  reduced  into  a  homogenous  liquor  of  a  due  consistence. 
The  prepared  liquor  is  now  put  into  a  larger  vat ;  from  whence  the 
sheets  are  poured  out>  one  by  one,  and  placed  in  heaps  upon  a  table, 
covered  with  a  double  piat ;  a  small  thread  of  reed  being  placed 
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between  the  sheets  at  the  edge,  and  projecting  a  little,  so  that  they 
may  be  taken  up  singly  when  wanted  ;  the  heaps  are  covered  with 
a  plank  of  wood  the  size  of  the  paper,  upon  wliich  stones  are  put, 
at  first  of  a  light  weight,  but  afterwards  heavier,  tliat  all  the  wet 
may  be  pressed  out  by  degrees.  The  following  day,  the  weights 
being  removed,  each  sheet  is  taken  up  by  itself,  and  the  operation 

is  finished." 

The  preceding  is  the  process  employed  by  the  Japanese,  and 
whether  we  regard  the  expedition  or  labour,  or  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  product,  it  seems  to  admit  of  much  improvement. 

Instead  of  reducing  the  subject  to  a  pulji^  by  battons,  in  the  man- 
ner above  described,  that  might  be  done  more  effectually  by  grind- 
ing it,  in  the  way  practised  with  rags. 

The  colour  might  be  rendered  as  elegantly  white,  as  that  of  any 
other  substance,  by  means  of  an  immersion,  first  in  oxyginated  mu- 
riatic acid,  afterwards  in  a  solution  of  alkali,  and  finally,  washing  it 
in  pure  water.  By  these  •  means  it  is  probable,  that  the  portions 
thrown  aside  for  paper  of  inferior  qualities,  might  be  wrought  into 
that  of  prime  excellence.  rxx     u*  u 

The  decoction  of  rice  and  of  the  root  of  Manihot,  can  have  no 
possible  advantage  over  the  size,  commonly  used,  for  giving  to  the 
paper  the  necessary  firmness  and  texture. 

The  Caiabnan  or  Manna  MA, 

There  are  two  particular  9pecie»  of  ash,  from  which  that  useful 
drue  called  manna  is  collected  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  &c.  and 
which,  might  be  cultivated  in  the  southern  states,  to  advantoge ; 
therefore,  I  am  induced  to  give  some  account  of  them. 

1  The  Fraxinus  Omusy  or  flowering  ash,  which  is  the  principal 
kind  cultivated  for  manna.     The  leaflets  arc  ovate-oblong,  serrate, 

pettoled  ;  flowers  with  petals.  ^      u      u-  u    i 

2.  The  Fraxinu9  rotundifoUa^  or  round  leaved  ash,  which  also 
produces  it,  but  not  in  as  great  quantities  as  the  former.     LeaflcU 
roundish,  acutish,  doubly  sew-atc,  subsessile  ;  flowers  with  petals. 
Both  these  kinds  may  be  raised  from  seed  as  directed  in  page  264,  or 
Jby  grafting  or  budding  them  on  any  other  species  of  ash.     1  hey 
are  natives  of  Italy,  Sicily,  and  the  southern  paits  of  Europe. 
'     They  also  cultivate  in  Sicily,  the  Fraxinus  exceinor  or  common 
European  ash,  for  that  purpose  ;  which  induces  me  to  think,  that  if 
the  above  kinds  were  grafted  /ow,  on  any  of  our  American  species, 
it  would  not  prevent  their  yielding  as  good  manna,  as  if  cstabhshed 
on  their  own  roots.     Doctor  CuUen  supposes  "  Manna  to  be  a  part 
of  the  sugar  so  univei-sally  present  in  vegetables,  and  which  exudes 
on  the  siirfacc  of  a  great  number  of  them."   The  qualities  of  thuesc 
exudations  he  thinks  are  "  very   little,  if  any,  different.      The 
principal  trees  known  to  produce  these  mannas,  in  diiferent  climates 
and  seasons,  are  the  larch,  orange,  walnut,  willow,  mulberry,  and 
some  different  kinds  of  oak  ;  which  latter,  are  found  growmg  be- 
tween  Merdin  and  Diarbecker,  and  also  in  Persia  near  Khounaar. 
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In  Sicilf  the  three  spices  above  mentioned,  with  the  view  of  ob- 
taining manna  from  them,  but  more  particularly  the  first,  are  plant- 
ed on  the  declivities  of  hills,  having  eastern  aspects.  After  ten 
years  growth,  the  trees  first  begin  to  yield  manna,  but  they  require 
to  be  much  older,  before  they  aiford  it  in  any  considerable  quantity. 
Although  the  manna  exudes  spontaneously  from  the  trunks  and 
branches,  yet  in  order  to  obtain  it  more  copiously,  incisions  are 
made  through  the  bark,  by  means  of  a  sharp  crooked  instrument ; 
a  slice  of  which,  is  taken  off,  about  three  inches  in  length  and  two 
in  breadth ;  they  leave  the  wounds  open,  and  by  degrees  the  manna 
i*uns  out.  The  season  thought  to  be  most  favourable  for  instituting 
this  process,  is  a  little  before  the  dog-days  commence,  when  the 
weather  is  dry  and  serene.  The  incisions  are  first  made  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  trunk,  and  repeated,  at  the  distance  of  an  inch  or 
two  from  the  former  wound,  still  extending  them  upwards  as  far  as 
the  branches,  and  confining  them  to  one  side  of  the  tree  ;  the  other 
side  being  reserved  till  the  year  following,  when  it  undergoes  the 
same  treatment.  On  making  these,  a  thick  white  juice  immediate- 
ly begins  to  flow,  which  gradually  hardens  on  the  bark,  and  in  the 
course  of  eight  days,  acquires  the  consistence  and  appearance,  in 
which  the  manna  is  imported  ;  when,  it  is  collected  in  baskets,  and 
afterwards  packed  in  large  chests.  Sometimes  the  manna  flows  in 
such  abundance  from  the  incisions,  that  it  runs  upon  the  g^und,  by 
which  it  becomes  mixed  with  various  impurities,  unless  prevented} 
which  is  commonly  attempted,  by  interposing  large  concave  leavea» 
stones,  chips  of  wood,  &c.  The  business  of  collecting  it,  generally 
terminates  in  those  countries  hi  September,  when  the  rainy  season 
sets  in. 

That  manna  is  got  in  quantities  on  the  leaves  of  trees,  is  an  opi- 
nion taken  from  the  doctrine  of  the  ancients,  and  received  as  in- 
contestible  without  consulting  nature  ;  for  all  those  who  are  em- 
ployed in  the  gathering  of  it,  know  of  none  that  comes  from  the 
leaves ;  therefore,  that  with  which  the  Israelites  were  so  peculiarly 
favoured,  could  only  have  been  produced  through  miraculous  means, 
and  is  consequently  out  of  the  province  of  the  naturalist.  The  best 
manna  is  what  exudes  from  the  tree  veiy  slowly,  and  is  collected 
clean,  this  is  always  more  dry,  ti*ansparent,  and  pure  ;  for  when 
it  flows  copiously  it  concretes  into  a  course,  brown,  unctuous  mass. 

Methods  of  firctiagating  TVees  and  Shrubs  by  Layers, 

There  are  few  trees  or  shrubs,  if  any,  but  may  be  increased  in 
this  way.  The  nursery  gardeners  who  want  to  propagate  large 
quantities  of  various  hardy  kinds,  of  which  they  cannot  easily  pro- 
cure seeds,  and  which  by  experience  they  do  not  find  to  grow  free- 
ly by  cuttings  ;  establish,  what  they  call,  stools,  of  the  different  kinds 
intended  to  be  propagated,  particularly  of  the  deciduous  tribe,  and 
also,  some  evergreens.  For  this  purpose,  they  plant  in  different 
quarters,  stout  healthy  plants,  at  the  distance  of  four  or  five  feet 
from  one  another  every  way,  and  head  them  down ;  these  throw 
out  near  the  earth  a  number  of  young  shoots^  some  of  which  may 
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be  laid  in  the  autumn  or  spring  following ;  these  stools,  as  they 
are  commonly  called,  continue  for  many  years,  always  laying  down 
the  shoots  of  ihc  last  season,  and  every  year  successively  they  pro- 
duce abundance  for  the  ensuing  year's  laying,  still  taking  them  off, 
eithtr  in  aulur.in  or  spring  as  they  become  well  rooted.  The  clnii 
lindvn,  mullicrry,  and  maple,  do  extremely  well  in  this  way,  but  it 
is  seldom  praciir,ed  on  any  of  the  pine  family.  The  far  greater 
number  cf  kinds  will  be  well  rooted  and  fit  to  take  off  in  one  year 
after  iayini;,  some  not  till  the  second,  and  others  not  until  the  third 
year  ;  but  the  latter  i  iv:  very  few. 

The  ground  in  these  fiiiartcrs  should  always  be  kept  free  from 
•weeds,  be  manured  occasionally,  and  dug  every  autumn  and  springy 
being  careful  not  to  disturb  the  layers. 

After  the  layers  are  taken  up,  the  stools  must  have  all  the  wound- 
ed parts  taken  away,  and  any  old  bi*anches  cut  off,  pretty  close  to  the 
stems  :  the  next  season  these  will  produce  new  shoots,  which  may 
be  laid  the  autumn  or  spring  following. 

The  best  season  for  laying  all  the  kinds  that  do  not  root  freely,  is 
autumn,  and  the  young  shoots  of  the  preceding  summer's  growth, 
should  be  preferred ;  these  should  be  tongued  as  hereafter  di- 
rected. Tlie  free  rootinrg  kinds  may  be  laid  either  in  autumn  or 
spring,  as  convenient. 

Though  branches  may  be  laid  at  any  time,  yet  the  best  season  for 
laying  hardy  trees,  that  shed  their  leaves,  is  ()ctoberor  November  ; 
for  such  as  are  tender  early  in  March  ;  evergreens  may  either  be 
laid  at  the  latter  period  or  in  June  or  July. 

When  the  branches  or  twigs  cannot  be  bent  down  into  the  ground 
lay  them  in  boxes  or  pots,  filled  with  good  earth  and  elevated  to  the 
necessary  places  by  blocks,  tressels,  or  benches.  Too  much  of  the 
head  of  the  layers  must  not  be  left  on,  and  the  smaller,  the  less 
should  be  left  out  of  the  ground,  except  they  are  twigs  of  the  for- 
mer years  growth,  and  intended  for  timber  trees,  in  which  case 
they  should  not  be  topped. 

Many  trees  and  plants  will  not  put  out  roots  from  old  wood* 
branches  ;  yet  if  the  young  shoots  of  the  same  year  be  laid  in  July^ 
they  will  often  root  very  freely  :  but  as  those  shoots  will  be  sott 
and  pithy,  they  must  not  have  too  much  wet,  which  would  cause 
them  to  rot ;  cover,  therefore,  the  surface  of  the  ground  with  moss, 
which  will  prevent  its  drying  too  fast,  and  a  little  water  will  suffice. 

In  many  kinds  of  the  young  shoots  of  the  same  year,  if  laid  in 
June  or  July,  they  will  be  well  rooted  by  the  November  or  spring 
following,  and  may  then  be  taken  off. 

When  layers  arc  to  be  made  from  green-house  shrubs,  or  otlier 
plants  in  pots,  the  laying  should  be  generally  performed,  either  in 
their  own  pots,  or  in  others  placed  convenient  for  that  puriK}se. 

Sometimes  the  branches  of  trees  are  so  inflexible  as  not  to  be 
easily  brought  down  for  laying ;  in  which  case  they  must  be  half 
cut  through,  as  practised  in  plashing  hedges,  and  by  that  means 
brought  down ;  or  when  they  are  got  too  old  for  plashing,  or  that 
the  nature  of  the  wood  will  not  bear  that  operation,  they  may  be 
thrown  down  on  one  side,  by  opc:iing  the  earth  and  Icjbenii.g  or 
cutting  the  roots  en  the  opposite. 
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There  are  several  methods  of  performing^  this  operation. 

1.  Having  well  dug  the  ground  and  made  it  verf  light,  take  some 
of  the  most  flexible  and  free  growing  shoots,  and  lay  them  into  it, 
about  six  inches  deep,  pegging  them  down  with  hooked  sticks,  if  ne- 
cessary, leaving  the  end  of  the  layer,  a  foot  or  a  foot  and  a  half,  or 
more  if  the  twig  be  young  and  healthy,  out  of  the  ground,  with  its  head 
as  erect  as  possible  ;  keep  them  moist  during  the  summer  season, 
and  if  of  a  free  rooting  kind,  they  will  take  root  and  be  fit  to  be  taken 
off  and  removed,  in  the  autumn  or  spring  following ;  if  not,  they 
must  remain  another  season. 

2.  Tie  a  piece  of  wire  tight  round  the  bark  of  the  layer,  at  the 
place  you  intend  to  lay  in  the  ground,  and  half  an  inch  below  a  bud  ; 
twist  the  ends  of  the  wire,  so  that  they  may  not  untie,  as  the  shoot 
swells,  prick  the  parts  above  and  below  the  wire  with  an  awl  in  se^ 
veral  places,  and  then  lay  it  in  the  ground  as  before  directed.  This 
method  will  succeed  when  the  other  f*\ils. 

3.  Sht  the  shoot  imderncath  a  joint  or  bud,  up  the  middle,  and 
about  an  inch  long,  or  a  little  better,  according  to  the  size  and  na- 
ture of  the  layer,  forming  a  sort  of  tongue,  nearly  the  same  as  di« 
rected  for  carnation  layers ;  laying  that  part  in  the  earth  and  raising 
the  top  upright,  so  as  thereby  to  separate  the  tongue  of  the  slit  from 
the  other  part  and  keep  it  open  ;  then  apply  the  earth  as  before. 
This  is  the  most  universally  practised  and  successful  mode,  when 
any  preparation  of  the  shoot  is  necessary  to  promote  its  rooting. 

4.  Twist  the  part  of  the  branch  intended  to  be  laycd  in  the  earth, 
as  you  would  a  willow  twig,  this  greatly  facilitates  the  emission  of 
fibres  ;  and  layers  of  numerous  trees  and  shrubs,  may  be  fbrwardcd 
exceedingly  in  rooting  by  this  method. 

5.  Cut  the  bark  nearly  all  round,  a  little  below  a  joint  or  bud» 
taking  out  small  chips  thereof  in  several  places  below  the  cut,  and 
lay  that  part  in  the  earth.  Some  sorts  will  root  more  freely  by 
this,  than  any  other  mode. 

6.  Thrust  an  awl  through  the  shoot  at  a  joint  in  several  places^ 
laying  that  part  in  the  earth,  and  it  will  emit  fibres  from  the  wounds. 

After  laying,  in  either  of  the  above  methods,  there  is  no  particu- 
lar culture  necessary,  except  in  die  heat  of  summer  to  give  occa- 
sional watering^,  to  keep  the  earth  moist  about  the  layers,  which 
will  greatly  promote  their  rooting  ;  and  which  if  effected  the  first 
season,  they  should  be  taken  ofiT  in  the  autumn  or  spring  following. 

jidditional  Observations  on  Planting, 

Plants  are  always  most  prosperous  when  propagated  by  seedy 
which  is  nature's  favourite  method. 

Evergreen  plants  are  best  fit  for  transplanting  from  the  seed- 
beds into  nursery  rows,  when  they  have  attained  the  height  of,  from 
four  to  six  inches,  and  deciduous  kinds,  when  from,  six  to  twelve 
inches  high. 

Layers  should  not  be  suffered  to  remain  on  the  mother  plants, 
fcnger  than  until  sufficiently  rooted ;    which  will  be  effected  hj 
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some,  in  six  cr  seven  months,  if  laid  in  spring  ;  by  the  far  greater 
number  in  one  year,  and  by  others,  not  in  less  than  two  or  three. 

Tonguing,  or  twisting  the  layers,  Sec.  is  necessary  for  such  kinds 
as  do  not  strike  freely  ;  but  not  for  those  that  do. 

All  kinds  of  seedlinga,  should  be  transplanted  in  spring,  the  deci- 
duous earlier  than  the  evergreens. 

October  or  November,  is  the  best  time  for  the ^/la/ transplanting 
of  all  kinds  of  hardy  deciduous  trees,  if  the  ground  in  which  they 
are  to  be  planted  is  dry,  and  not  subject  to  become  too  wet  in  win- 
ter ;  but  early  spring  planting  does  best,  in  moist  soils. 

Evergreens  of  every  kind  succeed  best  when  planted  in  spring, 
provided  it  be  done  to  each  respective  kind,  immediately  before  its 
vegetation  commences. 

Watering  is  very  useful  when  given  in  small  quantities,  and  fre- 
quently ;  but  the  reverse,  when  in  large  quantities,  and  but  sel- 
dom. 

Every  kind  of  tree,  whether  deciduous  or  evergreen,  grows  to  a 
larger  size  when  finally  planted  out  at  the  age  of  four  years,  having 
remained  one  or  two  in  the  seed-bed,  and  two  or  three  in  the  nur- 
sery-rows, than  at  any  other  subsequent  period. 

Walnuts,  oaks,  and  every  other  tree,  that  has  a  tendency  to  drive 
down  perpendicular  or  tap-roots,  always  grow  tp  larger  timber, 
when  the  seeds  are  sown,  where  Intended  to  remain^  and  never, 
transplanted. 

Profiagation  of  Trees  and  Shrubs  by  Cuttings, 

Various  trees  and  shrubs  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  and  this 
month,  especially  in  the  middle  states,  is  a  good  time  for  planting 
all  the  hardy  deciduous  and  evergreen  kinds,  that  grow  in  that  way  ; 
observing  to  plant  the  former  in  the  early  part  of  the  month,  and 
the  latter  towards  the  end  of  it. 

When  you  intend  to  propagate  trees  for  timber,  oi'  for  a  tall 
stately  growth,  be  very  particular  never  to  take  the  cuttings  from 
horizontal  branches,  for  they  will  ever  have  an  inclination  to  grow 
in  a  spreading  manner ;  always  make  choice  of  perpendicular 
shoots,  and  particularly,  those  that  terminate  the  branches ;  these 
will  most  certainly  produce  the  straightest  and  handsomest  trees, 
and  be  little  inferior  to  those  raised  from  seed ;  of  this  I  have  had 
ample  expeiience, and  found  it  uniformly  to  be  the  case. 

But  when  you  intend  the  plants  for  hedges,  wildernesses,  or 
thickets,  the  same  precaution  is  not  necessary ;  though  in  propa- 
gating any  kinds  of  erect  growing  shrubs  foi*  detached  plants  in 
the  pleasure  garden,  I  would  recommend  it,  as  they  will  be  less 
subject  io  spread,  and  injure  other  herbaceous  flowering  plants 
growing  near  them. 

Lurge  shoots  cut  into  lengths,  are  often  used,  and  will  do  tolera- 
bly well,  provided  they  are  selected  as  above  ;  but  I  would  ever  pre- 
fer what  gardeners  term  cock-shoots,  or  those  retaining  the  termi- 
nating buds.  The  soft  and  pithy  sorts,  will  succeed  better,  with 
having  an  inch  or  two  of  tlie  former  year's  wood  annexed  to  the 
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cuttings,  but  all  the  hard  wooded  kinds,  are  much  better  with- 
out it. 

For  this  purpose,  dig  one  or  more  beds,  or  shady  borders,  &c. 
where  the  ground  is  somewhat  mellow,  and  not  wet ;  let  the  earth 
be  well  broken  with  the  spade,  and  rake  the  surface  smooth. 

Take  oif  the  cuttings,  with  your  knife,  from  the  trees  or  shrubs 
that  you  want  to  increase  ;  let  them  be  of  the  last  summer's  shoots, 
cutting  them  off  from  about  six  or  eight  to  ten  or  fifteen  inches 
long,  according  as  they  may  occur  in  the  different  sorts  of  trees, 
&c. ;  plant  tliem  in  rows,  each  cutting  about  half  or  two  thirds  of 
its  length,  into  the  ground,  close  the  earth  well  about  them,  and  in 
dry  weather  let  them  be  occasionally  watered. 

The  Tacamuhaca,  white,  black,  trembling,  Lombai*dy,  Canada, 
Athenian,  Carolina,  heart-leaved,  smooth-leaved,  and  various  leaves 
poplars,  and  all  the  varieties  of  willow,  may  be  propagated  in  this 
way  ;  also,  the  Plane-tree,  TupelO'tree,  Mulberry,  and  Akier  ;  with 
the  Sea-Buckthorn,  Elder,  Tamarisk,  some  kinds  of  Solan  um.  Honey- 
suckles, Diervilla,  Privet,  Trumpet-flower,  Virgins-bower,  Caroli- 
na Kidney-bean  tree.  Passion-flower,  Jasmine,  Periploca,  Yew,  Ju- 
niper, Savin,  Arbor-iVitx,  Portugal  and  English  Laurels,  and  an 
immense  number  of  other  trees  and  shrubs. 

Cuttings  of  all  sorts  planted  a  year  ago,  and  that  are  well  rooted, 
may  now  be  transplanted,  or  quartered  out  into  open  nursery  rows, 
to  advance  in  proper  growth,  and  to  have  occasional  training  for  the 
purposes  intended. 

Grafting  Foreat'TVect  and  Ornamental  Shrubs, 

The  latter  end  of  this  month,  will  be  a  good  time  to  graft  the  va- 
rious kinds  of  forest  trees,  flowering  and  ornamental  shrubs,  which 
you  mean  to  propagate  in  that  way ;  such  as  Elms,  Ash,  Oaks, 
Hollies  of  various  kinds,  Kobinia's  double  flowering  thorns,  althea's 
and  Cherries,  &c.  there  are  very  few  haixl  wooded  plants  but  will 
take  in  this  way,  when  grafted  on  stocks  of  their  own  families,  and 
indeed  there  are  many  instances  of  plants  taking  on  stocks  of  a  dif- 
ferent genus,  as  the  pear  on  the  white-thorn,  the  peach  on  tho 
plum,  ^c.  &c. 

Sowing  various  kinds  of  Tree  and  Shrub  Seeds, 

For  the  different  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs  that  may  be  propaga- 
ted by  seeds,  and  not  herein  mentioned,  see  the  catalogues  annexed 
to  the  end  of  this  book. 

Transpianting  young  Trees  and  S/irubs. 

All  hardy  kinds  of  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs,  may  now  be  trans- 
planted, either  into  nursery  rows,  or  finally  where  intended  to  rc- 
mun  ;  always  observing  to  do  this  in  mild  weather,  and  when  the 
ground  works  freely  and  is  in  a  good  condition  to  receive  them.  In 
the  middle,  and  particularly  in  the  eastern  states,  the  removal  of 
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evergreens  should  not  be  commenced  before  the  beginning  of 
April,  and  then  finished  towards  the  middle  of  that  month,  if  the 
season  proves  favourable.  Hollies  arc  best  removed  towards  tlie 
end  of  April. 

J  fee  ding  Seefiiinff 'Trees  end  Shrubs, 

Look  over  the  seed-beds  of  young  trees  and  shrubs  \  if  weeds 
appear  on  them,  let  them  be  carefully  picked  out  by  hand  in 
tii^^e,  before  they  mix  their  roots  with  those  of  the  plants. 

JVatering  Seedling-Trccs,  ^c. 

In  dry  warm  weather  it  will  be  proper  to  refresh  the  seed-beds  of 
small  young  trees  and  shrubs  with  water  now  and  then ;  a  little  at 
each  time  will  do  ;  let  this  be  done  early  in  the  morning. 

-Di'i^ging  vacant  G  round j  \S^c, 

All  requisite  digging  and  trenching  of  vacant  quarters  of  ground 
in  the  nursery,  designed  for  plantations  of  young  trees,  shrubs,  &c. 
this  spring,  should  now  be  completed,  as  soon  as  possible,  in  due 
time  for  the  reception  of  the  respective  plants  intended  ;  which,  in 
the  deciduous  kinds  particularly,  should  be  mostly  or  generally 
finished  by  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  this  month :  and  the  ever- 
greens soon  after  that  time.     See  ApriL 

Finish  all  digging  between  the  rows  of  young  trees,  &c.  in  this 
month  if  possible  ;  and  also  in  all  parts  where  planting  is  intended 
this  spring,  provided  tliat  the  ground  will  work  freely. 

Pro/iagating  GooscbcrrieB  and  Currantt, 

The  only  proper  method  of  propagating  gooseberries,  and  cur- 
rants, is  by  cuttings  ;  suckers  should  never  be  resorted  to,  except 
in  cases  of  necessity,  for  such,  will  always  produce  others,  nume- 
rously from  their  roots,  which  carry  off  the  nourishment  that 
ought  to  go  to  the  support  of  the  fruit ;  and  besides,  they  form  such 
thickets  as  to  smother,  and  deprive  them  of  the  benefit  of  a  free 
circulating  air. 

The  proper  cuttings  for  planting,  are  the  shoots  of  the  last  sum-* 
mer's  production,  of  straight  clean  grawth  ;  they  should  be  taken 
from  healthy  trees,  and  such  as  are  remarkable,  according  to  their 
kinds,  for  bearing  the  finest  fruit :  let  each  be  shortened  from  about 
ten  to  twelve,  or  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  long,  according  to  its 
strength. 

Previous  to  planting,  cut  off  every  bud  as  close  as  possible  to  the 
shoot,  except  three,  four,  or  five,  near  the  top  ;  which  are  to  be  left, 
to  form  the  head  of  the  plant.  Some  people  imagine,  that  the  buds 
on  those  parts  inserted  in  the  earth,  grow  into  roots,  which  is  by 
no  means  the  case,  nature  never  having  designed  them  for  such ; 
fb^  ropts  or  fibres,  always  strike  out  through  the  clean  and  smooth 
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bark,  but  generally,  a  little  below  a  bud,  and  sometimes  at  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  cutting,  from  between  the  bark  and  the  wood.  In 
some  kinds  these  buds  decay  and  die  away,  but  in  gooseberries  and 
currants  they  always  rise  in  suckers,  and  from  these  others  innu- 
merably ;  which  always  rob  the  fruit,  and  often  render,  even  the 
best  kinds  not  worth  their  room  in  the  garden. 

Your  cuttings  being  thus  prepared,  plant  them  in  rows  eighteen 
inches  or  two  feet  asunder,  and  about  eight  or  nine  inches  apart  in 
tlie  rows,  always  inserting  them  at  least  six  inches  into  the  earthy 
and  if  the  shoots  are  sufficiently  long,  eight  or  nine ;  leaving  from 
four  to  ten  inches  according  to  circumstances,  of  a  clean  stem,  be- 
tween the  surface  earth,  and  lowest  left  bud,  upon  which  to  estab- 
lish the  head.  Having  had  one  or  two  years  growth  in  these  rows, 
they  may  be  planted  out,  either  in  autumn,  or  early  in  spring, 
where  intended  for  fruiting ;  but,  autumn  is  the  most  preferable 
season. 

Gooseberries,  of  all  other  fruit-trees,  require  the  richest  soil. 
The  situation  should  neither  be  too  high,  or  too  low,  nor  the  soil 
much  inclined  to  gravel  or  sand,  a  deep  rich  loam  is  their  fa- 
vourite. Where  this  fruit  is  expected  in  the  best  perfection,  the 
ground  between  and  about  the  trees,  must  be  kept  free  from  weeds, 
and  dug  every  spring  and  autumn,  and  strongly  manured  once  a 
year,  with  old  well  rotted  cow-dung :  they  must  be  judiciously  prun- 
ed, and  each  tree  kept  to  a  single  stem,  without  any  suckers ; 
which  must  be  dug  up,  or  stripped  off,  whenever  such  appear.  But 
all  the  culture  on  earth,  will  not  produce  good  fruit,  unless  you 
have  good  kinds  ;  for  there  are  crab  gooseberries,  as  well  as  crab 
apples,  and  as  great  a  variety  of  tlie  one  kind  of  fruit,  as  of  the 
Other. 
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Hyacintfia, 

THE  choice  kinds  of  Hyacinths,  should  now  be  protected  from 
severe  frost,  for  if  permitted  to  penetrate  so  far  into  the  soil,  as  to 
reach  the  bulbs,  especially  about  the  time  that  the  plants  begin  to 
appear  above  ground,  it  will  produce  a  singular  cflect,  by  causing 
some  of  tliem  to  shoot  foith  or  discharge  their  stems  or  blossoms  | 
but  if  at  this  time  the  roots  become  entirely  frozen  they  are  in  dan- 
ger of  being  destroyed,  or  at  least  so  wcal;eiied  as  to  produce  but 
indifferent  flowers. 
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TuUfu, 

When  your  choice  tulipst  appear  above  ground,  if  on  examina- 
tion any  distemper,  or  canker,  is  discemable  on  the  foliage,  about 
this  time,  either  above  or  a  little  below  the  surface  of  the 
toil,  It  should  be  carefully  cut  out,  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  the  wound- 
ed part  left  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air,  which  will  presently  heal 
it :  a  fine  dry  day  should  be  made  choice  of  for  the  foregoing 
operation. 

If  the  surface  of  the  beds  appear,  to  be  of  too  close  and  solid  a 
texture,  it  should  be  carefully  stirred  up,  about  two  inches  deep, 
wjiich  will  admit  the  air  more  freely  to  the  stems,  give  vent  to  their 
exudations  and  encourage  their  growth. 

Should  the  weather  prove  extremely  severe,  a  slight  covering  of 
mats,  placed  on  arched  hcx}ps  over  the  beds,  will  be  very  serviceable 
to  them.  But  this  care  or  attention,  is  not  neccssai7  for  the  com- 
mon kinds,  growing  promiscuously  in  the  borders,  &c. 

Ranunculu9*9  and  jinemonc*g. 

Continue  to  protect  your  choice  kinds  of  early  planted  Ranuncu- 
lus's and  Anemone's  as  directed  in  page  153,  they  will  now  require 
particular  attention,  as  the  rudiments  of  their  flowers  will  be  ad- 
vancing) which  would  suffer  greatly,  if  too  much  exposed  to  nipping 
frosts. 

Finish  planting  the  Ranunculus's  and  Anemone's  that  are  yet 
kept  out  of  ground  for  a  successional  bloom  ;  which  is  to  be  done 
agreeably  to  the  directions  given  in  October. 

Ranunculus  i*oots  will  remain  in  the  ground  several  days  after 
planting,  before  they  begin  to  vegetate  ;  during  this  period,  they 
become  very  much  swelled,  by  imbibing  the  moisture  of  the  soil, 
and  are  in  this  state,  extremely  susceptible  of  injury  from  frost, 
much  more  so,  than  when  vegetation  has  actually  taken  place. 

As  soon  as  the  bed  is  planted,  if  hai*d  frosts  are  likely  to  ensue,  a 
tufficient  quantity  of  dry  straw  should  be  placed  near  it,  ready  for 
covering,  when  necessity  requires  ;  which  should  be  kept  on,  only 
during  severe  frost,  or  such  as  would  be  likely  to  penetrate  to  the 
roots  ;  as  the  effects  of  covering  too  long  or  too  much,  would  be  as 
destructive  as  the  reverse,  by  causing  the  roots  to  become  mouldy, 
than  which,  nothing  can  be  more  prejudicial. 

Anemone's  arc  somewhat  hardier  than  Ranunculus's,  and  there- 
fore do  not  require  so  particular  care,  but  if  such  is  afforded  them, 
it  will  cause  them  to  blow  in  greater  perfection. 

Planting  Bulbs^  of  various  kinds. 

As  early  in  this  month  as  possible,  finish  planting  all  your  hardy 
kinds  of  bulbous  roots,  such  as  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Polyanthus-Nar- 
cissus, Jonquils,  Star  of  Bethlehem,  8cc.  &c. ;  ^s  they  must  be  con- 
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siderably  weakened  by  being  kept  too  long  unplanted,  observe  the 
directions  given  in  pages  74  and  75,  under  the  article  TuHp9. 

jiuricula'9. 

The  first  favourable  weather  that  occurs  in  this  mcMith,  divest 
the  auricula  plants  of  their  exterior  decayed  leaves,  and  by  the 
middle  of  the  month,  the  operation  of  earthing  up,  as  it  is  termed, 
should  commence ;  that  is  to  say,  the  surface  earth  of  the  pot 
should  be  taken  away,  about  one  inch  deep  and  fresh  compost,  with 
the  addition  of  a  little  loam,  should  be  substituted  in  its  stead ;  this 
will  contribute  greatly  to  the  strength  of  the  plants,  and  the  vigour 
of  their  bloom  ;  at  the  same  time,  it  will  afford  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity to  separate  such  offsets  as  shall  appear  possessed  of  a  suf- 
ficiency of  fibres  to  be  taken  off  at  this  early  season :  these  offsets 
when  properly  planted  in  small  pots,  should  be  placed  in  a  frame^ 
in  some  warm  sheltered  situation,  till  their  roots  are  established. 

The  fine  auricula's  should  now  be  protected  from  very  severe 
frost,  cold  cutting  winds,  or  excessive  rains,  for  these  would  injure 
them  and  prevent  their  blowing  in  good  perfection,  but  they  must 
have  plenty  of  air  in  mild  weather,  and  not  be  debarred  from  warm 
moderate  showers  of  rain,  which  will  now  prove  beneficial. 

When  the  weather  proves  very  dry,  let  them  be  refreshed  mo- 
derately with  water,  just  to  keep  the  earth  a  little  moist  abouttlieir 
roots,  but  too  much  would  materially  injure  them.     For  their  fur- 
ther treatment  see  next  month,  &c. 

Sowing   Auricula  and  Polyanthus  Seeds, 

If  you  have  neglected  last  month,,  to  sow  aunculaand  polyanthus 
seeds,  to  raise  new  varieties,  sow  them  as  early  as  possible  in 
this,  agreeably  to  the  directions  given  in  page  152. 

Carnations, 

Being  provided  with  some  of  the  finest  and  most  valuable  carna- 
tions, for  with  the  common  sorts  it  will  not  be  worth  .while  to  take 
much  pains ;  you  should  proceed  to  the  potting  of  them  between 
the  middle  and  latter  end  of  this  month. 

The  proper  compost  for  those  flowers,  is  as  follows,  viz. 

One  half  fresh,  sound,  loamy  earth,  taken  from  the  suiiace  of  a 
rich  pasture  ground,  turf  and  all,  and  not  more  than  four  6r  five 
inches  deep. 

One  thiit],  or  a  little  more,  of  old  horse-dung,  such  as  had  been 
a  year  previously  used  for  hot-beds. 

One  sixth  coarse  sea,  or  river  sand. 

These  ingredients  ought  to  have  been  mixed  together  in  autumn^ 
laid  in  a  heap  about  two  feet  thick,  in  an  open  exposure,  and  turned 
three  or  four  times  during  winter  ;  so  as  that  all  the  parts  may  be 
well  incorporated  and  have  the  benefit  of  the  frosts  :  early  in  March 
it  should  be  gathered  into  a  round  conical  heap,  to  drain  and  ^^ 
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come  dry,  and  when  sufficiently  so,  and  wanted  for  use,  pass  it 
through  a  coar9e  screen  or  sieve,  to  reduce  its  parts,  and  take  out 
stones,  or  any  other  extraneous  substance  which  it  contains. 

The  pots  made  use  of  for  spring  potting,  should  be  ten  inches  wide 
at  the  top,  five  inches  at  the  bottom,  and  eight  inches  deep  in  tho 
side,  with  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  bottom,  an  inch  in  diameter. 

The  pots  are  first  to  be  near  half  filled  with  compost,  previously 
placing  an  oyster-shell  or  such  like,  with  its  hollow  side  down- 
waixis,  over  the  hole  in  the  bottom  of  each  :  the  compost  is  to  be 
higher  at  the  sides  than  at  the  centre  of  the  pots,  and  the  plants 
intended  for  them,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  wintered  in 
small  pots,  containing  three  plants  each,  are  to  be  carefully  turned 
out  with  the  earth  adhering  to  them  in  a  ball ;  and  after  rubbing  off 
half  an  inch  of  the  surface  of  the  old  mould  round  the  plants,  above 
their  fibres,  cleaning  them  and  cutting  of  the  points  of  their  de- 
cayed leaves,  the  ball  is  to  be  carefully  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
pot,  and  the  space  between  it  and  the  sides  filled  up  with  the  pre- 
pared compost. 

If  your  plants  have  been  wintered  one  plant  in  each  pot  only,  a 
size  much  smaller  than  the  above,  will  be  sufficient  to  shift  them 
into,  but  when  three  plants  grow  and  flower  together  in  a  large 
pot,  they  appear  to  more  advantage. 

This  being  done,  give  the  plants  a  little  water,  and  observe  that 
the  earth  comes  no  higher  up  their  stems  than  it  did  in  the  former 
pots,  nor  should  the  compost  come  nearer  than  within  an  inch  of 
the  top  of  the  rim,  after  it  has  been  gently  shaken  or  struck  against 
the  ground  in  finishing  ;  as  an  inconvenience  will  attend  its  bein^ 
too  full,  when  the  operation  of  laying,  comes  to  be  performed,  which 
requires  some  additional  mould  on  the  surface,  for  the  layers  to 
strike  into. 

When  the  plants  are  thus  potted  off  for  bloom,  they  should  be 
placed  in  an  open  airy  part  of  the  garden  under  an  arch  of  hoops, 
that  in  case  of  cold  drying  winds,  heavy  rains,  or  cold  frosty  nights, 
mats  may  be  thrown  over,  to  preserve  them  from  the  effects  of 
such  unfavourable  weather.  In  this  situation  they  are  to  remain, 
always  open  to  the  air,  except  in  the  cases  above  mentioned,  and 
be  kept  regularly  watered  with  soft  water,  as  often  as  appears  ne- 
cessary, from  a  fine  rosed  watering-pot.  For  their  further  treat- 
ment see  next  month,  May^  ^c. 

The  plants  which  were  planted  in  large  pots  last  autumn,  where 
they  are  to  remain  to  flower,  should  now  have  the  old  mould  taken 
out,  as  near  to  their  roots  as  possible,  without  disturbing  them,  and 
replaced  with  fresh  compost ;  after  which,  treat  tliem  as  above. 

The  common  carnations  in  beds,  borders,  &c.  may  be  removed 
towards  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  and  planted  where  desired. 

Pink9, 

The  culture  of  pinks  is  much  less  difficult  than  that  of  carna- 
tions :  they  are  hardier,  more  easily  propagated,  increase  mort 
abundantly,  and  less  liable  to  incidental  casualties  than  the  latter. 
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A  good,  fresh,  loamy  soil,  dug  and  well  pulverized,  about  twelve 
or  eighteen  inches  deep,  and  well  manured  and  mixed  with  cow- 
dung,  two  years  old,  is  all  the  preparation  that  is  necessary  for  this 
charming  flower. 

The  plants  designed  for  the  principal  bloom,  should  be  planted 
where  intended  to  blow,  in  September,  or  early  in  October,  as  they 
do  not  flower  quite  so  well  if  removed  later  in  the  season ;  they 
should  be  planted  at  about  the  distance  of  nine  inches  from  each 
other,  and  the  bed  should  be  laid  rather  convex,  or  rounding,  to 
throw  oif  excess  of  rain  ;  but  will  require  only  a  slight  covering  or 
protection  in  case  of  frost,  and  this  only  for  the  superior  kinds. 

The  beds  should  be  kept  free  from  weeds,  and  the  surface  stirred 
up  a  little  if  it  inclines  to  bind. 

They  may  also  be  propagated  now,  freely,  by  slips  from  their 
roots,  or  removed  if  necessary.  If  desired  to  have  them  in  pots, 
you  may  pot  a  few  of  the  finest  kinds,  as  directed  for  carnations. 

Pobjanthzis^s, 

Your  finest  kinds  of  polyanthus's  and  double  primroses,  may  be 
treated  in  every  respect  as  directed  for  Auriculas,  if  desired  in 
pots  ;  if  not,  they  may  be  removed  at  pleasure,  between  the  middle 
and  latter  end  of  this  month,  and  large  roots  divided  for  increase  ; 
but  this  should  not  be  done  to  those  which  you  intend  to  flower 
strongly,  till  their  bloom  is  over,  immediately  after  which,  you 
may  slip  them  or  divide  their  roots.  They  are  impatient  of  heat 
and  drought,  and  love  the  reverse,  shade  and  moisture :  they  are 
very  hardy,  and  seldom  perish  except  by  the  summer  heats,  which 
frequently  destroy  them,  unless  the  necessary  precautions  are 
taken. 

Double  Daisies* 

These  beautiful  little  flowering  plants  may,  about  the  end  of 
this  month,  be  taken  from  their  winter  repositories,  and  planted  for 
edgings  in  shady  borders ;  for,  if  planted  in  open  exposures,  the 
summer  heat  will  totally  destroy  them,  unless  they  are  removed 
into  the  shade,  as  soon  as  their  first  bloom  is  over.  The  roots  may 
now  be  separated  for  increase,  as  every  shoot  of  them,  if  sli^ified  off, 
will  root  freely.  They  may  also  be  removed  into  pots  with  balls 
of  earth  adhering  to  their  roots,  where  they  will  blow  handsomely, 
but  it  would  have  been  better  if  they  were  planted  in  these,  in  Sep- 
tember, or  October. 

Giving  fresh  Earth  to  various  Plants  in  Pots, 

Give  some  fresh  earth  to  the  pots  of  double  wall-flowers,  doubls 
stock  July-flowers,  double  sweet-williams,  rockets,  rose -campions, 
catchfly,  campanulas,  scarlet  lychnis,  and  such  like  plants,  which 
were  potted  last  autumn,  or  before. 

pp 
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In  douig  this,  clear  the  pUnls  first  from  decayed  leaves,  and 
take  sonic  of  the  eaiti:  uut  of  ilic  top  of  the  pots,  but  not  too  decpi 
to  disturb  the  vcots  ot  the  plants  ;  then  fill  up  the  pets  again  wiUi 
fresh  earth,  ar.d  jjive  some  water  ;  this  will  strengthen  l^cir  roots, 
and  the  plants  will  shoot  freely,  and  produce  large  llowcis. 

Pricking  out  early  yliimiaU, 

If  any  tender  annuals  were  sown  last  month,  such  as  cocliscombs, 
tricolors,  Ipomoeas,  sensitive  plants,  ice  plants,  balsams,  £cc.  in  or- 
der to  have  tJiem  in  perfection  at  an  earlier  period  than  common, 
make  a  new  hot-bed  towards  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  this,  in 
which  to  prick  them,  to  forwai-d  their  growth*  Let  the  hot-bed  be 
about  thirty  inches  lii;jh,  and  make  tlie  top  even ;.  then  set  on  the 
frame  ;  and  when  the  great  heat  is  over,  let  the  earth  be  put  in  ; 
let  it  be  light,  rich,  and  ;;erfectly  dry,  and  lay  it  equally  over  the 
bed  six  inches  thick  ;  wiun  warm,  prick  the  plants  therein  at  three 
or  iour  inches  distance  ei.ch  way,  or  some  M^«;y  aliio  be  pricked  in 
small  pots,  one  good  plant  in  each,  and  plunu;ed  in  the  earth  of  the 
bed  ;  giving  tiiC  whole  a  little  sprinkling  of  water  ;  then  let  the 
glasses  be  put  on,  obser\  ing  to  raise  them  behind  a  little  every  day, 
to  admit  air  and  let  out  the  steam  ;.  shade  the  plants  fi^om  the  suu 
till  they  have  tak^n  fresh  root. 

When  tliey  are  rooted  and  begin  to  push,  they  should  have  fresh 
air  every  day  ;  therefore  let  the  upptr  ends  of  the  glasses  be  raised 
an  incli,  two,  or  three  in  height,  to  admit  it ;  but  sliut  them  dowa 
towards  the  evjni  ig,  and  cover  them  every  night  with  mats  ;  re- 
member to  sprir/Kle  them  with  water  occasionally,  giving  but  a  lit- 
tle at  each  time. 

Keep  up  the  heat  of  the  bed  by  occasional  lining  with  hot  dung. 
Thus  these  tender  ammals  are  to  be  continued  forwarding  in  growth 
till  May ;  t!ien,  when  the  frost  is  totally  gone,  finally  transplanted 
into  large  pots,  flower  borders,  See. 

Soiling  tender  jfnnuals, 

A  hot-bed  may  be  made  the  beginning  or  any  time  this  month, 
in  whicii  to  sow  the  seeds  of  tender  annual  flowers,  such  as  ice 
plai'.t,  sinsk'iv^  plant,  Browallia's,  &c.  fSes  list  of  Jtnnuah,) 
Make  tV  o  bjc!,  rnd  sow  the  seeds,  as  directed  in  last  month.  Or  a 
few  plants  niuy  be  raised  in  pols  in  any  cucumber  or  melon  hot-bed 
now  in  cullivation,  to  a  proper  size  for  transplanting.     See  Jifiril, 

The  pluUls  raised  from  ti^e  above  sowings  will  blow  strong  and 
bcuutiful  in  Ma-    Ji;ue,  July,  &c. 

Re  member  t*ic>  c.re  t»ot  to  remain  in  the  hot-bed  where  raised, 
but  are  to  be  transplants  J,  some  into  pots,  and  some  into  the  bor* 
dcrs.     Sjc  ^t^ril  end  May, 

Solving  Lardy  Annual  Flowert, 

Any  time  this  month,  that  tiie  ground  is  in  good  condition,  you 
may  sow  in  tlie  borders  and  other  flower  compartments^  a  variety  of 
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hardy  annuals,  such  as  large  and  dwarf  annual  sunflow^.rs,  sweet 
pea  of  every  kind,  Jarkspur,  ilos-adonis,  pcrsicaria,  Tangier  peas, 
Nigilla,  Veniis*s  looking-glass,  \'ei.:is*s  navelwoit,  double  dwarf 
poppy,  LobeFs  catchily,  dwarf-lychnis,  snaiK.  hornsf  hedgehogs* 
caterpillars,  mignonette,  china-aster,  horse-shoes,  be! videre,  candy- 
tuft, honey-won,  convolvulus-minor,  cyaiuis,  china-hollyhock,  lava- 
tern,  curled  mallow,  winged  pea,  cliina  pink,  ten  weeks  sUic^  and 
many  other  sorts,  rsec  litt  of  anmiulit)  which  will  flower  better  if 
sown  early,  than  if  delayed  to  a  late  period  ;  though  every  of  the 
above  will  succeed  very  well  if  sowii  in  the  beginning  of  next  month. 
These  should  be  sown,  each  kind  separate,  in  patches  in  the  dif- 
fen^nt  iiorders  and  flower-beds.  Sec.  iindly  to  remain  where  sown  ; 
or,  a  lew,  when  grown  to  a  suiBoient  size,  may  be  carefully  ti'aiis- 
planted  into  such  borders  and  places  as  you  desire.  For  the  me- 
thod of  sowing  them,  see  page  151. 

Sowing  various  kinds  qf  Jibrous'rootcd  ficrennial  and  biennial 

Fiants, 

Perennial  and  biennial  flower-seeds,  of  most  kinds,  may  be  sown 
in  the  middle  and  southern  states,  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
month  ;  in  the  eastern  stati'S^the  middle  or  latter  eiKl  of  April  will 
be  prefciiible. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  these  kinds  do  not  flower  the  same  year 
they  are  sown  ;  but  all  the  sorts  of  them  will  flower  strong,  and  in 
good  perfection,  the  year  after. 

As  every  one  may  not  know  the  meaning  of  perennial  and  bien- 
nial pU:its,  the  perennials  are  tlicse  which  continue  on  the  same 
roots  many  yeuis,  producing  new  llouer  stems  annually,  such  as 
cverluitihg  sun  flower,  scarlet  lychni*^,  perennial  asters,  &c.  The 
biennials  arc  only  of  two  years'  duration,  being  sown  one  year, 
flower  and  perfect  their  seeds  the  next,  and  soon  after  die,  or  be- 
come of  a  dwindling  growth,  such  as  honesty,  tree-primrose,  tree- 
mallow,  3^c. 

Many  kimls  are  proper  to  be  sown  now,  such  as  carnations,  pinks, 
sweet-williams,  wall-flowers,  and  stock  July-flowers  of  all  sorts : 
also  rose-campion,  scarlet  lychnis,  columbines,  Greek  valerian,  po- 
lyanthus, auriculas',  scabious's,  and  Canterbury  bells. 

The  seeds  of  hollyhocks,  French  honeysuckles,  rockets,  honesty, 
or  satin-flower,  tree»primrose,  broad-leaved  campanula,  and  fox- 
gloves ;  snap-dragon,  bee-larkspur,  with  seeds  of  most  other  sorts 
of  perennial  and  biennial  plants,  may  now  be  sown. 

For  an  account  of  the  various  sorts  to  be  raised  from  seed,  see 
tlie  Catalogue  qf  Plants  at  the  end  of  the  book. 

All  the  above,  and  other  hardy  perennial  and  biennial  flower- 
seeds,  are  to  be  sovm  in  beds  of  light  earth  in  the  open  g^und. 

For  the  method  of  sowing  them,  see  the  Fiovfer  Garden  for  next 
month. 
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Dig  the  Borders^  i^c. 

Dig  the  borders  and  flower  compartments,  Sec.  and  rake  them 
smooth  :  they  will  then  be  ready  to  receive  the  seeds  of  annual  flow- 
ers, and  plants  of  other  kinds ;  besides,  they  will  appear  fresh  and 

neat, 
r 

Trans/ilanting  ficrennial  Plant*. 

Where  there  are  vacancies  in  any  of  the  beds,  borders,  or  other 
parts  of  the  garden  they  may  now  be  filled  up  with  many  different 
kinds  of  perennial  and  biennial  flower-plants,  and  will  all  blow  the 
lame  year. 

Many  principal  sorts  may  now  be  planted,  such  as  lychnis's,  rose 
campions,  rockets,  catch-flyi  campanulas,  carnations,  pinks,  and 
sweet-williams,  double  feverfew,  golden-rod,  perennial  sun-flowers, 
perennial  astei*s,  and  French  honeysuckles ;  also  columbines,  Can- 
terbury-bells, monk's-hood,  fox-gloves,  tree-primroses,  scabious, 
snap-dragon,  Lobelia's  Irises,  bee-larkspur,  double  ragged  robin,  va- 
lerian, and  most  others  of  the  like  soils. 

Plant  also  dwarf  fibrous-rooted  flowers  in  the  borders,  &c.  they 
will  take  root  freely  in  a  short  time ;  such  as  polyanthus's,  double 
chamomile,  London-pride,  violets,  hepatica's,  thrift,  primroses, 
saxifrage,  gentianella,  lily  of  the  valley,  &c. 

In  planting  the  intended  different  kinds,  dispose  them  variedly ; 
the  larger  growing  sorts  more  or  less  back,  and  the  smaller  for- 
ward towards  the  front  and  middle. 

Give  water  at  first  planting,  and  afterwards  occasionally  in  dry 
weather,  till  the  plants  are  fresh  rooted ;  by  which,  they  will  grow 
freely,  and  all  flower  the  same  year  in  their  proper  seasons. 

Hoe  and  rake  the  Borders. 

Loosen  with  a  hoe  or  small  spade,  the  surface  of  those  beds  or 
borders,  which  were  dug  and  planted  with  flowers  of  any  kinds  last 
autumn,  or  any  time  since. 

Let  this  be  done  in  a  dry  day,  hoeing,  or  lightly  digging  and  stir- 
ring the  earth  carefully  between  the  plants,  taking  care  of  the  shoots 
of  bulbous  roots.  Sec.  v/hich  are  now  just  peeping  through  the 
surface  ;  clearing  away  all  decayed  leaves  of  the  plants,  weeds,  and 
every  sort  of  rubbish,  and  then  let  the  beds  or  bprders  be  neatly 
raked  even  and  smooth. 

By  thus  loosening  the  surface  of  the  borders,  the  first  growth  of 
seed-weeds  will  be  retarded,  it  will  greatly  promote  the  strength  of 
the  flowers,  and  the  whole  will  appear  clean  and  agreeable. 

Pruning  ShrultCy  and  digging  the  Clumfia  in  the  Shrubbery, 

Finish  pruning  all  sorts  cf  flowering  shrubs  and  evergreens  which 
require  it,  observing  the  directions  of  the  two  former  months. 
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Dig  the  ground  in  the  clumps  or  borders  if  not  done  in  the  for- 
mer month,  which  will  prove  beneficial ;  the  ground  being  turned 
up  fresh,  will  appear  neat,  and  the  plants  will  shew  themselves 
more  agreeably. 

Planting  deciduona  Florjcriiig  Shnibs,  ornamtntal  and  Forest  Trees, 

Where  deciduous  flowcing  shrubs,  or  trees,  art:  wanted  m  any 
of  the  pleasure-grounds,  they  may  now  be  planted  with  good  suc- 
cess, such  as  common  and  persi:in  lilac's  snow-drop  tree,  fringe- 
tree,  bladder  nut,  rose-acacia,  bladder-senna,  angelica-tree,  Azidea* 
honeysuckles,  Calycanthus,  New- Jersey  tea,  Judas-tree,  clethra, 
papaw,  leather-wood,  fern-leaved  Coniplonia,  Amurpha,  dog-wood, 
double  llowcring  tliorji^,  clierries  and  peachts,  snowy-medlar,  Eu- 
onymus  in  sorts,  Fotheigilla,  nlthea-frutex,  Franklinia,  Guilandi- 
ni:i,  Sassafras,  swamp  M  i:.^nolia,  JJenjiimin-trcc,  witch-hazel,  St.  Pe- 
t«:r's-wort,  Diervilia,  rosvs.  and  all  kinds  of  hardy  deciduous 
shrubs  ;  and  also,  the  tulip-tree,  lime-tree,  poplars  of  every  kind, 
catalpi,  chesnuts,  of  every  sort,  sour  and  sweet-gum,  elms,  ma- 
ples, walnuts,  hickery's,  plane-tree,  hornbeam,  beech,  nettle-trees, 
ash,  honey-locust,  oaks,  poplars,  8cc.  8cc. 

In  planting  trees  for  timber,  ;;!low  them  tlie  proper  distances  for 
the  purposes  intended  :  if  for  close  plantations,  or  by  way  of  cop- 
pices or  underwood  for  gradual  thinning  and  falling  for  poles  and 
other  small  purposes  every  seven,  eight,  or  ten  years  ;  you  may 
plant  them  in  close  rows,  only  four,  five,  or  six  feet  distance  ;  and 
wlien  they  have  attained  growths,  proper  for  the  first  thinning,  se- 
lect the  handsomest  plants  at  regular  distances  to  stand  for  timber, 
and  thin  the  rest ;  but  when  designed  to  have  the  whole  to  stand  for 
a  full  plantation  of  large  standards  before  any  are  thinned,  plant  them 
at  from  ten  to  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  distance. 

Directions  for  planting  all  sorta  of  Trees  and  Shruba, 

AH  flowering  and  ever-green  shrubs,  omamental  trees,  See.  dc- 
ftigued  for  the  shrulibcry,  and  other  plantations,  should  be  planted 
at  such  distances,  that  they  may  not  crowd  each  other  as  they  grow 
up  ;  for  they  always  show  themselves  best  when  they  stand  sepa- 
rate at  moderate  distances.  Shrubs  of  all  kinds,  designed  for  de- 
tached clumps  particulary,  should  be  planted  not  less  than  three,  to 
four  or  five  feet  asunder  ;  that  the  differentkinds,  according  to  their 
growths,may generally  remain  distinct ;  but  wherea  ihickety  growth 
is  required  in  particular  compartments,  a  closer  plantation  may  be 
formed  of  dilTerent  common  shrubs. 

Let  all  the  tree  kinds  be  allowed  proper  room,  proportionate  to 
their  respective  growths,  and  according  as  they  are  designed  for 
open  or  close  plantations,  or  clumps,  groves,  avenues,  or  thick- 
ets. See. 

In  planting  shrubs  and  trees  of  every  kind,  let  all  convenient  ex- 
pedition be  made  in  doing  it,  so  that  they  may  be  planted  as  soon 
as  possible  after  they  are  taken  up,  or  brought  from  the  nursery, 
OP  elsewhere ;  tiiat  their  roots  may  not  be  dried  by  the  sun  and 
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'mid  ;  bfQt  vheo  brought  from  any  distancey  ami  that  tbej  cannot 
be  immcdialclf  pbntcd^  untie  the  DundLs,  bj  the  rocts  in  a  trench, 
and  coTer  them  with  earth,  to  fie,  till  the  places  allotted  are  readf 
to  receire  them. 

In  preparing  for  planting,  d'.g  a  round  aperture  for  each  shrub, 
or  tree,  from  half  a  yard  to  two  or  more  feet  *.  kle,  acrorrfing  to 
the  size  of  the  roots,  and  a  spade  deep,  capacious  enough  to  i  •  ceiTe 
them  frcelf ;  aixl  loosen  the  bottom  v. dl.  Tiien  having  the 
ahrubsv  See.  readr,  prune  off  broken  or  bruised  roots,  « ith  any  ir- 
regular productions,  ofiT  the  heads  ;  and  place  them  in  ihe  holes  up- 
right, break  the  earth  welK  and  throw  it  in  equally  about  the  roots, 
which  coTer  a  proper  depths  shaking  each  plant  gently  as  the  caith 
is  filled  in,  to  cause  it  to  settle  close  between  all  the  roots  and  Bbrts  ; 
tread  it  moderately,  to  fix  the  plant  firmly  in  an  upri^^ht  position, 
making  the  top  of  the  earth  a  Httle  hollow,  ix>und  <ach«  to  hold  wa- 
ter when  given  in  dry  weatlicr ;  and  if  they  are  watered  as  soon  as 
planted,  it  will  settle  the  earth  about  all  the  roots  more  effectually, 
and  pix>mote  their  fresh  rooting :  it  would  be  of  advantage  in  gene- 
ral) but  more  particularly  to  any  of  the  more  tender  or  curious 
fthnibsy  &c.  to  lay  some  \on^  litter  on  the  surface,  to  preserve  the 
moisture  about  the  roots  in  dry  weather. 

Immediately  after  planting,  fix  stakes  to^uch  tall  plants  as  re- 
quire support,  and  let  them  be  listened  thereto. 

Planting  Mvcrgrccnt, 

Evergreen  trees  and  shrubs,  may  be  planted  with  good  success, 
any  time  this  montli,  in  most  of  tlie  southern  states,  but  in  the 
middle  states,  that  should  not  be  attempted  before  the  last  week 
therein,  nor  in  the  eastern  states  before  the  bci^inninyr  or  middle  of 
April :  these  kinds  ai-e  always  most  successfully  planted,  when 
done  immtdictely  brfhre  their  respective  vegetations  commence  ; 
which,  is  a  rule  thut  ought  to  be  carefuJly  observed.  See  t!ic  .Vwr- 
Mcryy  aud  Fleatsurc-Uurdcn  for  next  month. 

Planting  Rcsrs. 

You  may  plant  roses  any  time  this  month,  that  the  weather  will 
permit ;  and  indeed  there  is  a  parlicukir  advantage  in  planting 
ftome  every  ten  days,  even  to  the  middle  of  May  ;  for  the  flowering 
of  them  may  be  rctanled  in  this  way,  and  the  bloom  of  those  de- 
lightful shrubs  contirvsed  for  a  much  longer  period,  than  if  all  were 
planted  at  the  same  time  ;  but  such  as  are  planted  after  the  twentieth 
of  April,  should  the  season  prove  dry,  will  require  shade  and  wa* 
tcr  until  tiiey  have  taken  fi-esh  root.  The  early  planting,  however, 
will  be  the  most  successful  in  growth,  and  flower  ia  greater  pciicc- 
tion  than  the  others. 

Planting  box  Edgings. 

Bos  of  all  other  plants,  makes  the  neatest  and  most  beautiful 
edgings,  and  this  is  a  very   successful  time  to  plant    it)  particu- 
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larly  in  the  middle  states  ;  in  the  other  states,  it  should  be  planted, 
on  the  spur  of  the  earliest  spring  vegetation  ;  for  although  it  is  an 
evergreen,  its  taking  and  gix)v/ing  freely  by  slips  or  cuttings,  causes 
it  lo  u^wiL  with  eai'ly  planting,  better  than  those  kinds  that  do  not 
easily  propagate  in  that  way  ;  and  moreover,  it  is  very  hardy,  and 
seldom  iujured  by  winter  frosts. 

To  make  neat  edgings,  you  should  get  some  short  bushy  box^ 
and  let  it  be  slipped  or  parted  into  moderately  small  slips,  of  not 
more  than  from  eight  to  ten  inches  long,  if  any  of  them  have  roots 
or  fibres,  the  better,  but  the  cuttings  or  slips  will  all  grow  if  planted 
early,  aiui  kept  moderately  and  occasionally  watered.  The  long 
woody  roots  of  such  us  have  thein  must  be  trimmed,  and  all  the 
plantS)  slips,  or  cuttings,  made  pretty  much  of  a  length. 

The  method  of  planting  is  this :  stretch  your  line,  if  for  a  straight 
edging,  along  the  edge  of  the  bed  or  border,  let  that  part  be  trod- 
den lightly  and  evenly  along,  to  settle  it  moderately  iirm,  and  with 
the  spade  make  it  up  full  and  even,  according  to  the  line ;  then  on 
the  bidj  of  the  line  next  the  walk,  let  a  small  neat  ti*ench  be  cut 
out  about  six  inches  deep,  making  the  side  next  the  line  perfectly 
upright,  turn'ng  the  earth  out  towards  the  walk  or  alley. 

The  box  is  to  be  planted  in  this  trench  close  against  the  upright 
side  next  the  line,  placing  the  plants  so  near  together  as  to  form 
immed.  aely  a  close  compact  edging,  without  being  too  thick  and 
clum^ey,  and  w':'*  the  lop  of  the  plants  as  even  as  possible,  all  an 
equal  lieight,  not  more  than  an  inch  or  two  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground ;  and  as  ;  ou  proceed  i..  planting,  draw  the  earth  up  to  the  out* 
side  of  the  plants,  which  fixes  them  in  tlvir  due  position  ;  and  when 
you  have  pi  •.•.:ied  the  row  out,  then  with  your  spade  cast  in  the 
earth  almost  to  th'^  top  of  the  plants,  and  tread  it  neatly  and  closely 
thereto :  wl;en  the  edging  is  planted,  let  any  inequalities  of  the  top 
be  cut  as  even  and  neat  as  possible,  with  a  pair  of  shears. 

Where  there  are  any  gaps  in  the  former  planted  edgings,, 
let  them  r.ow  be  made  good ;  for  when  ragged  and  uneven  they  have 
a  disagreeable  appearance. 

Or  where  any  old  edgings  of  several  years  standing  have  been 
permitted  to  run  up  rude  and  spreading,  nothing  in  a  gai*den  looks 
more  unsightly  ;  and  should  be  taken  up,  slipped,  trimmed,  and  re- 
planted  in  a  neai  regular  order. 

For  an  r.ccount  of  the  various  plants  generally  used  for  edgings 
and  the  methods  of  planting  them,  see  the  Flower  Garden  next 
month.  They  may  all  be  planted  towards  the  latter  end  of  this,  if 
the  weather  proves  fiivourable. 

Plant  Hedg€9, 

Finish  planting  all  the  kinds  of  deciduous  hedges,  as  early  in  the 
month  as  tlie  weather  permits,  and  if  the  season  pi'oves  very  &- 
vourable,  you  may  in  the  last  week  thereof,  plant  evergren  hedges. 
For  the  methods  of  doing  which,  see  the 'A »raery  for  this  month. 
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Clean  the  Pleasure  Garden, 

Every  part  of  this  garden  should  be  now  well  cleaned  and  put. 
into  the  best  oixler.     Give  the  flower  borders,  beds,  &c.  a  general 
spring  drtsshig,  by  digging,  hoeing,  and  raking  ;    let  the  edgings 
of  box,  8cc.  be  regulated,  where  disorderly,  and  the  gravel-walks  be 
veil  cleared  from  weeds  and  litter,  and  occasionally  rolled. 

Keep  the  grass  lawns,  walks,  &c.  now  well  cleared  from  litter 
and  worm-cast  earth,  which  appears  unsightly,  and  spoils  the  com- 
pact evenness  of  the  sward  :  give  thcni,  therefore,  occasional  roll- 
ings with  a  heavy  roller,  whereby  to  preserve  a  clean,  even,  firm 
surface,  neat  to  appearance,  and  that  can  be  mowed  close  and  regu- 
lar with  greater  facility. 

The  edges  of  all  llie  grass  walks  and  lawns,  should  now  be  cut 
even  with  an  edgisig-iron,  (sec  page  70)  which  will  add  greatly  to 
the  general  neatness. 

MakiTi^  Grass- Walks  and  Lavnis, 

The  sooner  in  this  month  that  you  can  make  any  grass-walks^ 
lawns,  or  grass-plats,  that  may  be  necessary,  the  belter ;  as  the 
roots  will  have  time  to  establish  themselves,  before  the  great 
droughts  and  heats  commence.  Turf,  when  it  can  conveniently  be 
got,  is  always  preferable  to  sowing  grass-seed,  but  in  extensive  lawns^ 
the  latter,  of  necessity,  must  be  resorted  to.  The  best  turf  for 
those  purposes,  is  that  of  a  close-fed  pasture  or  common,  where 
the  sward  is  tough,  and  the  grass  short  and  fine. 

If  you  have  much  to  lay,  you  should  be  provided  with  a  turfing' 
iron.  This  instrument  is  formed  with  an  iron  plate  for  the  cutter, 
six  or  seven  inches  wide,  rounding  at  the  edge,  very  sharp,  and 
about  a  foot  long,  pretty  much  in  the  form  of  a  spade ;  and  at  the 
tread,  it  is  forged  or  connected  to  a  long  bent  iron  handle,  the  bend- 
ing so  formed  as  to  admit  of  the  plate  or  cutter  resting  flat  on  the 
ground,  in  the  proper  position  for  flaying  the  turf;  the  iron  handle 
at  top  being  either  formed  like  the  handle  of  a  spade,  or  having  a 
socket  near  the  plate  to  place  a  crooked  wooden  and  properly  head- 
ed handle  therein.  With  this  instrument,  turf  can  be  taken  off, 
with  much  more  convenience  and  expedition,  than  witli  a  spade ; 
but  when  it  cannot  be  conveniently  had,  a  spade  may  do  very  well. 

It  will  also  be  necessary  in  oixler  to  go  completely  about  your 
work,  to  have  a  racer  or  swaixl-cutter.  This  should  have  a  stout 
wooden  handle,  about  four  feet  long  and  bent  a  little  in  the  lower 
end,  like  a  boys  common  ;  having  about  four  or  five  inches  of  the 
point  end  of  an  old  sythe,  placed  transversely  in  the  lower  extremity, 
with  the  point  downwards,  projecting  an  inch  and  a  half,  with 
the  edge  forward  and  made  fast  in  a  slit  in  the  handle,  with  a  couple 
of  rivets  ;  so  that  when  pushed  before  you,  it  may  expeditiously  cut 
the  sward  as  you  race  it  along. 

Having  this  instrument,  strain  a  line  tight,  first  lengthv/ays,  then 
slrikw'  the  racer  into  the  sward  close  to  the  line,  run  it  along,  it  will 
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expeditiously  cut  its  way  and  divide  the  turf  to  a  proper  depth  ;  di- 
rectly place  the  line  a  foot  further,  and  I'ace  it  out  as  before^  and  so 
proceed  to  as  many  widths  as  may  be  wanted ;  then  with  the  line 
placed  cross-ways,  race  out  the  sward  in  yard  lengths.  Being 
thus  divided,  the  turf-cutter  with  his  turfing  iron,  proceeds  to  cut 
them  up,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  thick,  which  he  can  do  with 
great  expedition,  and  according  as  ihcy  are  cut,  each  should  be 
rolled  up  with  the  grass  side  inward,  as  close  and  firm  as  possible, 
for  the  more  ready  carrying  and  removing  them  without  breaking* 
Let  the  ground  where  the  turf  is  to  be  laid,  be  made  as  even  as 
possible,  that  it  may  settle  equally  thereafter,  and  rake  the  surface 
smooth.  In  laying  them,  make  the  edges  join  close  every  way,  and 
as  soon  as  laid,  the  whole  should  be  immediately  well  beaten,  with 
a  wooden  beater,  and  afterwards  rolled  with  a  heavy  stone,  or  iron 
roller. 

Gravel  Walk9. 

Now  is  the  time  to  begin  to  turn  gravel  walks  where  the  surface 
is  dirty,  8^c.  especially  in  the  middle  states,  observing,  that  this  is 
to  be  done  where  necessary,  in  all  parts  of  the  Union  as  early  as 
possible  in  spring. 

The  gravel  walks  which  display  a  dirty  surface,  or  are  annoyed 
with  weeds,  should  be  tumed  as  early  in  this  month  as  the  weather 
gets  dry  and  comfortable,  in  oixier  to  render  them  neat  and  conve- 
nient for  walking  on.  For  the  method  of  doing  which,  as  well  as 
that  of  their  general  formation  and  treatment  see  the  Flovfer-Gav' 
den  for  next  month,  to  which  I  particularly  refer  you,  and  advise 
as  much  of  that  work  to  be  done  in  this,  as  die  weather  and  hurry 
of  business  will  permit. 

Such  gravel-walks  as  were  broken  up  and  laid  in  ridges  the  be- 
ginning of  winter,  which  is  a  very  bad  practice  as  noticed  in  page 
69,  should  now  be  levelled  down,  formed,  dressed,  and  rolled,  as  di- 
rected next  month. 

The  necessity  of  due  attention  being  paid  to  all  your  walks,  on 
the  opening  of  spring,  is  so  evident,  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
urge  it ;  the  having  them  neat  and  newly  dressed,  will  give  a  gay 
and  sprightly  appearance  to  the  whole  garden. 


THE  GREEN  HOUSE. 


THE  Green-house  plants  should  now  have  plenty  of  air  ad- 
mitted to  them  at  all  favourable  opportunities,  particularly  as  the 
leather  geta  warm  towards  the  latter  end  of  tlie  months  but  due 
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attcnticn  must  be  paid,  in  any  sudden  changes,  which  are  very  fi*e* 
quent  at  this  season,  to  preserve  tliem  from  cold,  cutting,  or  frosty 
Avinds ;  during  the  prevalence  of  which,  the  windows,  &c.  should 
be  kept  close,  for  such  weather  would  ruin  some  of  the  tender 
kinds,  and  would  be  of  bad  consequence  to  all.  It  need  hardly  be 
said  that  the  windows  and  doors  must  be  kept  close  every  night, 
and  should  imperious  necessity  require  it,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
month,  the  flues  heated  at  night  to  counteract  the  power  of  severe 
frosts. 

Look  over  the  tubs  or  pots  every  other  day,  and  see  where  water 
b  wanting,  and  let  such  as  require  it  be  supplied  tlierewith,  taking' 
care  to  use  moderation  in  that  case.  Water  will  be  serviceable  to 
most  of  the  plants,  but  especially  to  all  the  woody  kinds,  which  will 
now  recjuire  more  frequent  refreshments,  if  fine  mild  weather,  but 
Tilways  in  moderate  quantities  ;  and  be  still  careful,  on  the  whole,  not 
to  give  too  much  water  at  a  time,  for  that  would  prove  the  destruc- 
tion of  many  kinds,  and  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  plants  in  gene- 
ral, especially  if  a  cold  season,  and  while  they  are  confined  in  the 
green-house. 

Keep  every  plant  in  the  house  free  from  decayed  leaves ;  that  is, 
where  such  appear  let  them  be  immediately  picked  off ;  for  these, 
if  generally  permitted  to  remain  would  injure  the  plants  ;  besides, 
ihey  appear  disaf];reeable. 

Any  decayed  or  mouldy  shoots  should  be  cut  clean  off  to  the  firm 
live  wood,  and  where  dust,  or  any  sort  of  filth,  appears  on  the  leaves 
of  the  plants,  let  them  be  cleared  therefrom  :  if  those  of  the  oranges, 
lemons,  and  other  large-leaved  kinds,  are  foul,  have  a  sponge  dipped 
in  water,  and  clean  them  therewith,  one  by  one,  and  let  the  small 
leaved  sorts  be  cleaned  by  watering,  out  of  a  watering-pot,  all  over 
their  heads. 

Orang'cay  Lemons^  and  MyrtUi, 

Where  any  of  the  oranges,  lemons,  and  myrtles,  Sec.  have  naked 
or  irregular  heads,  you  may  now  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
month,  if  mild  fine  weather,  begin  to  reduce  them  to  some  regu- 
larity. The  branches  or  head  may  either  be  cut  close,  or  shortened 
lep*:  or  raorfi  to  the  place  wh  jre  you  desire  shoots  to  rise,  to  form  the 
ii^ad  regular,  for  they  will  break  out  in  ilic  old  wood. 

When  any  trees  are  thus  headed  down,  it  would  also  be  an  ad- 
vantage to  shift  them,  especially  such  as  are  of  a  weakly  growth, 
in  order  to  add  a  little  fresh  earth  about  their  roots ;  and  the  me- 
thod is  this :  let  the  tree  be  taken  out  of  its  tub  or  pot,  but  preserve 
the  ball  of  earth  entire ;  thtn  trim  off  with  your  knife  any  very 
matted  roots,  or  dry  fibres  round  the  outside,  and  also  some  of  the 
loose  old  earth  from  the  bottom  and  side^  of  the  ball ;  and,  having 
fresh  compost  ready,  put  some  into  the^ttom  of  the  pot  or  tub  ; 
place  the  tree  therein,  fill  up  round  the  Sal  with  fresh  earth,  and 
give  it  a  little  water. 

But  in  heading  down  any  of  the  green-house  plants,  if  time  will 
not  permit,  or  that  you  think  it  not  necessaiy  to  shift  them  as  above, 
do  not,  however,  fail  to  loosen  the  earth  in  the  top  of  the  tub  or  pots, 
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ftiid  a  little,  wa^  down  round  the  sides,  and  di*aw  this  loose  earth 
out ;  then  fill  up  tlie  tub  again  with  new  compost,  and  give  some 
water. 

But  where  any  orange  or  lemon  trees,  are  in  a  very  weak  or 
lickly  unprosperous  growth,  it  would  be  advisable  about  the  latter 
end  of  this  month,  or  beginning  of  next,  to  prune  the  heads  and 
3hifl  them  into  entire  new  earth  ;  taking  the  plant  clean  out  of  the 
pot,  all  the  old  earth  shaken  entirely  from  its  roots,  and  all  mouldy 
and  decayed  roots  cut  off;  then  let  the  whole  root  be  washed  in 
water,  and  plant  it  again  immediately  in  a  tub  or  pot  of  new  earth, 
taking  care  not  to  place  it  too  deep  ;  and  give  water  moderately. 

After  this  shifting,  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  same 
plants,  if  you  have  the  conveniency  of  a  glass-case,  Sec.  in  which 
previously  to  make  a  hot-bed  of  tan  or  dung,  but  tan  is  much  pre- 
ferable, and  if  in  this  b«d  the  trees  are  plunged,  they  will  shoot 
sooner,  and  more  freely,  both  in  root  and  top,  to  recover  good 
strength,  and  a  renewed  head  of  branches  of  prosperous  growth, 
early  in  the  following  summer. 

Heading  down  Myrtlea^  i!fc. 

Where  myrtles,  or  other  similar  exotics,  have  decayed  branches, 
f>r  their  heads  thin,  straggling,  and  irregular,  they  may  now  also  be 
Jieaded  down,  more  or  less,  as  it  shall  seem  proper,  and  either  shift 
them  into  some  fresh  earth,  as  directed  above  for  tlie  oranges,  or 
some  of  the  top-mould  within  the  pots  taken  out,  and  a  little  round 
the  sides  ;  then  fill  up  with  fresh  earth,  and  water  them. 

These  trees,  with  this  management,  will  shoot  out  again,  and  in 
four  or  five  months  time,  will  be  furnished  with  entire  new  heads. 
Supply  them  duly  with  water. 

SMifting  PlantSy  that  want  iV,  into  larger  Pot*. 

Any  of  the  oranges,  lemons,  or  myrtles,  or  other  green-house 
plants,  that  want  larger  pots,  may  be  shifted  therein,  with  some 
fresh  eartli,  towards  the  end  of  this  month,  when  the  weather  is 
mild. 

In  performing  this,  let  each  plant  intended  for  shifting,  be  turned 
out  of  its  present  pot  with  the  ball  of  earth  entire  ;  but  let  any 
thickly-matted  or  dry  mouldy  roots,  on  the  out-side  of  the  ball,  be 
pared  off  with  a  sharp  knife ;  then  set  them  in  their  new  pots,  and 
fill  up  the  spaces  with  fresh  earth. 

Water  them  immediately  after  this,  set  them  in  their  places 
in  the  green-house,  and  they  will  shoot  freely  both  at  root  and 
top. 

Care  of  Gercmiumsy  i^c. 

Examine  the  geraniums  and  other  plants  of  a  similar  growth  ;• 
the  young  shoots  being  somewhat  succulent,  are  more  liable  to  in- 
iury  from  the  effects  of  a  severe  winter,  or  great  damps,  tliau  the 
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harder-wooded  exolics,  so  as  sometimes  many  of  them  decay  or 
xnoUld  ;  and  which,  where  they  occur,  should  now  be  pruned  away : 
likewise  pick  oH'  all  decayed  leaves. 

Giving  /rcsh  Earth  to  the  Pota  of  Green-houae  Plants, 

The  oranges,  and  green-house  plants  in  general,  which  do  not 
require  shifting,  should  at  this  time,  have  some  fresh  earth  added 
to  the  tops  of  their  pots  or  tubs  ;  it  will  encourage  the  plants  great- 
ly, and  it  is  soon  done. 

First  loosen  the  old  earth,  in  the  tops  of  the  tubs,  or  pots,  quite 
to  the  sur&ce  of  the  roots,  but  so  as  not  to  disturb  them,  and  loosen 
It  also  down  round  the  sides  a  little  way  ;  then  take  out  the  loose 
eaith,  and  fill  up  the  pots  with  some  that  is  new,  and  give  them  a 
moderate  watering. 

Sow  Seed*  oj  Green-houae  Plant»y  l^c. 

A  hot-bed  may  be  made  the  beginning  of  this  month  to  sow  the 
seeds  of  tender  plants,  either  of  the  green-house  or  stove  kinds. 
The  bed  should  be  made  either  of  hot  dung,  or  fresh  tanner's  bark> 
and  covered  with  frames  and  glasses  ;  or  if  made  of  hot  dung,  lay 
eight,  ten,  or  twelve  inches  of  tan-bark  at  top,  either  new  or  old, 
both  in  which  to  plunge  the  pots,  &c.  and  to  continue  longer  a  re- 
gular heat. 

The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  pots  of  light  earth,  and  these 
plunged  to  their  rims  in  the  tan,  and  moderately  watered  at  times, 
as  you  see  occasion. 

Where  tau  cannot  be  obtained  readily,  make  the  bed  of  hot  dung, 
three  feet  high  ;  set  a  frame  on,  and  when  tlie  burning  heat  is  over, 
lay  on  four  or  five  inches  depth  of  earth  ;  then  fill  some  middling 
small  pots  with  fine  light  mould,  sow  the  seeds  therein,  and  cover 
them  lightly  with  sifted  earth  ;  then  plunge  the  pots  in  the  earth 
on  the  bed,  and  put  on  the  glasses. 

Let  the  pots  in  general  be  frequently  sprinkled  with  water,  and 
when  the  plants  appear,  give  them  fresh  air,  by  raising  the  glasses 
behind  a  little  wa^'.  Observe  to  keep  up  the  heat  of  the  bed,  by 
applying  a  lining  of  fresh  hot  dung,  when  it  declines  much,  and 
protect  them  occasionnally  from  the  two  pov/erful  influence  of  tlie 
mid-day  sun. 

Solving  KcrneU  of  Oranges  for  Stocks, 

Now  is  the  time  to  sow  the  kernels  of  oranges  and  lemons,  in 
crder  to  raise  stocks  to  bud  any  of  those  kinds  of  trees  upon. 

The  best  method  of  sowing  these  kernels  is  this  :  fill  seme  mid- 
dle-sized pots  with  very  good  earth ;  sow  the  kernels  in  the  pots, 
and  cover  them  half  an  inch  deep  witli  earth  ;  then  plunge  the  pots 
into  a  hot-bed,  and  let  them  be  frequently  watered.  Sec  the  Green* 
h)uaey  next  month. 
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Prcfiagating  by  Cuttings^  LayerM^  Istc, 

Propagate,  by  cuttings  and  slips,  various  shrubby  green-Iiouss 
plants,  as  myrtles,  geraniums,  fuschia's,  oleanders,  hydrangea's, 
jasmines,  coronilla's,  justicia's,  &c.  the  young  shoots  planted  in 
pots,  and  placed  in  a  hot-bed,  will  soon  strike  root  and  grow  free- 
ly ;  or  where  there  is  the  convenience  of  bark-beds,  either  in  a  hot- 
house, or  under  any  glass  frames,  Sec.  these,  and  many  other  sorts, 
if  plunged  therein,  may  be  struck  very  expeditiously  ;  on  if  at  the 
same  time  some  arc  covered  with  a  hand-glass,  it  will  still  more 
expedite  their  rooting ;  giving  proper  waterings. 

Likewise  propagate  shrubby  kinds  by  layers,  and  also  dififeront' 
sorts  by  suckers,  &c. 


THE  HOT-HOUSE. 


Fruiting  Pine*, 

It  is  on  a  due  proportion  of  air  admitted  into  the  Hot-house, 
that  the  goodness  of  the  pine  plants,  in  a  great  measure  depends. 
The  want  of  it  will  cause  them  to  grow  with  long  leaves  and  weak 
stems,  which  plants,  never  produce  good  fruit. 

On  the  other  hand,  air  admitted  in  too  great  a  quantity,  or  at  im* 
proper  times,  will  injure  the  plants,  and  cause  them  to  grow  yel- 
low and  sickly. 

In  the  depth  of  winter,  during  the  time  that  the  plants  are  nearly 
in  a  state  of  inaction,  the  hot-house  will  require  but  very  little  air ; 
yet  it  will  absolutely  be  necessary  to  take  every  favoui'able  oppor- 
tunity to  let  out  the  foul  air,  and  admit  fresh,  when  it  can  be  done 
with  safely  to  the  plants ;  the  letting  down  the  glasses  a  little  way, 
even  for  a^rw  ndnutetj  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  is  of  more  impor- 
tance than  inexperienced  persons  can  conceive,  especially  when 
th'e^e  is  a  little  sun  and  a  mild  wind.  But  at  this  season,  particu- 
larly in  the  advanced  part  of  the  month,  to  have  regard  to  the  words 
give  air  on  the  botanical  thermometers,  is  not  necessary,  for  a  lit- 
tle may  witli  much  safety  be  given,  although  the  spirits  should  not 
rise  higher  than  62^  of  Fahrenheit,  or  six  or  eight  degrees  above 
temperate. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  continue  a  regular  degree  of  heat  in  the 
house,  as  directed  last  month,  by  keeping  up  a  fire-heat  every  even- 
ing, night,  and  momiogf  but  more  particularly  in  severe  weather : 
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and  a  constant  heat  in  the  bark-bed.  As  the  heat  of  the  weather  in- 
creases, and  the  sun  becomes  powerful)  the  morning  fires,  in  par- 
ticular, must  be  regulatedly  accordingly. 

The  fruiting-plants  wiiJ  now  generally  shew  fruit,  tliey  must 
therefore  have  very  particular  carei  and  not  be  suffered  to  want  a 
sufficiency  of  bottom  heat,  air,  or  a  reasonable  portion  of  water. 

Examine  the  bark-bed,  and  see  if  there  is  a  pro])er  heat ;  for  upon 
that  depends  the  success  of  having  handsome  and  full-sized  fruit. 
The  great  article  is  to  prcscn'c  9.  free  gnnuth  in  the  fruit,  from  their 
first  appearance  to  the  time  of  their  maturity  ;  this  must  be  done 
by  keeping  the  bark-bed  to  a  proper  degi*ee  of  heat ;  that  is,  it 
should  be  quite  lively,  for  a  faint  heat  will  not  answer  the  purposfe  i 
therefore,  on  examining  the  bed,  if  you  find  it  much  decreased, 4c' 
preparation  be  made  for  its  revival  as  soon  as  possible. 

Pravide,  for  that  purpose,  a  quantity  of  new  bark  from  the  f    . 
ners,  the  beginning  of  tins  month.     The  middle-sized  bark  is  t6 '  ic 
choien,  and  such  as  has  been  at  least  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks'  >ut 
of  the  tan-vats.  f . 

The  quantity  of  fresh  l>ark  necessary  to  provide  at  tliis  tim^, 
should  be  cquaJ  to  near  one  third  of  what  the  bark-pit  will  contcdn. 
This  when  brought  home,  if  very  full  of  moisture  and  but  little:  or 
no  heat,  should  be  thrown  up  in  a  heap,  to  remain  eight  or  uen 
days,  to  drain  and  prepare  for  fermentation.  But  if  very  wet?  it 
should  be  first  spread  thin  in  an  open  sunny  place  for  two  or  tl..!ee 
days  to  dry,  and  be  then  thrown  in  a  heap. 

When  your  bark  is  ready,  and  that  the  bark-pit  is  declined  in 
heat,  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  or  earlier  if  necessary,  proceed 
to  fork  up  and  renew  it  as  directed  in  page  1 69,  and  immediately 
replunge  the  pots.  The  whole  of  this  work  should  be  begun  and 
finished  tlie  same  day  if  possit)le. 

The  heat  of  t^e  old-bark,  not  being  quite  exhausted,  will  cause 
the  ntw  immediately  to  ferment,  and  if  well  proportioned,  and  mix- 
ed, and  that  it  is  done  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  it  will  retain  a 
kindly  growing  heat  till  the  fruit  is  ripe.  For  further  particulars, 
j^e  January  and  Fcbruanj, 

Succession  Pines. 

As  the  length  of  the  day  and  power  of  the  sun  increases  these 
plants  will  begin  to  grow  freely,  and  from  that  time  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  keep  them  in  a  regular  growing  state ;  for  if  young  plants 
receive  a  check  afterwards,  it  generally  causes  many  of  them  to 
start  fruit.  From  this  time  forward  they  will  require  a  little  ^  iter 
occasionally,  just  what  is  only  sufficient  to  keep  the  eaith  in  a  mo- 
derate state  of  moisture,  for  too  much  would  injure  them. 

About  the  middle  of  the  month  or  soon  after,  will  be  an  eligible 

season  figri^iifttng  them ;  in  the  doing  of  which,  shake  off  the  whole 

ball  of  eamii,  and  cut  off  all  the  roots  that  are  of  a  black  colour, 

■  carefully  preserving  such  only,  as  are  white  and  strong.    Then  put 

the  plants  that  are  mtended  to  fruit  next  season,  in  pots  of  eight  or 
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nine  inches  diameter  at  the  top,  and  seven  deep,  with  fresh  mould 
entire. 

The  bed  at  this  time  should  be  renewed  with  a  little  fresh  tan, 
and  forked  up  in  order  to  promote  its  heating,  and  the  pots  plunged 
therein  immediately.  The  Hot-house  should  be  kept  pretty  Jvrarm 
till  the  heat  of  the  tan  begins  to  rise,  as  it  will  be  the  means  of  caus- 
ing the  plants,  to  strike  both  sooner  and  stronger. 

As  soon  as  the  bed  gets  warm^  give  the  plants  a  spnnkling  of  wa- 
tw.r  over  their  leaves  ;  and  when  you  perceive  them  to  grow,  give 
water  according  as  they  require  it ;  and  as  the  weather  increases 
in  heat,  give  air  in  proportion. 

Farioua  Shrubby  and  Succulent  Hot-House  Plants, 

The  various  kinds  of  shrubby  and  succulent  exotics,  will  require 
the  same  treatment  this  month  as  directed  in  the  last,  page  170, 
&c.  but  particularly  observing  to  give  them  air  in  proportion  as  the 
heat  of  the  weather  increases,  and  water  according  to  their  respect*** 
ive  necessities,  as  noticed  in  February, 

Profiagation  of  Exotic  Treesy  Shrubs  and  Plants, 

This  is  a  very  proper  time  to  sow  such  seeds  of  rare  plants  as  yoa 
are  able  to  procure  :  those  that  are  in  good  condition  and  whose 
nature  it  is  to  vegetate  the  first  season,  will  rise  freely,  but  many 
kinds  will  not  grow  for  three,  four,  five  or  six  months  aiter  sowing; 
and  others  hot  for  a  year ;  therefore,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have 
patience,  and  to  take  care  all  the  time  of  the  whole,  as  well  the  pots 
in  which  the  plants  do  not  rise,  as  those  that  do  ;  if  you  have  room 
to  plunge  them  into  the  bark-pit,  or  ii^^o  hot-beds  at  work  or  made 
for  the  purpose,  it  will  greatly  facilitate  their  growth. 

You  may  now  propagate  many  kinds  by  suckers,  cuttings,  and 
layers,  which  should  be  duly  attended  to,  paticularly  such  as  are 
scarce  and  difficult  to  be  otained. 

Raising  early  Plovfers^  Fruits^  l2^c,  in  the  Hot-House, 

Pots  of  any  desirable  flowering  plants  may  still  be  introduced,  to 
forwaixl  an  early  bloom,  such  as  pinks,  fuschia's,  hydrangea's,  rosesy 
carnations,  and  many  others.     See  February^  &c. 

Also  pots  of  strawberries  and  vines^  as  in  the  two  former  months, 
to  continue  the  supply  of  early  fruit. 

Likewise  a  few  more  kidney-beans,  &c.  See  last  month  and 
January, 

In  hot-houses  where  vines  are  trsuned  in,  from  plants  growing  on 
the  outside,  and  conducted  up  under  the  glasses,  &c.  they  will  to- 
wards the  end  of  this  month,  or  earlier  accoitling  to  the  degree  of 
heat  kept  up,  be  well  advanced  in  young  shoots,  having  fruit,  which 
shoots  should  be  cartfuliy  trained  along  in  regular  order,  and  all 
the  improper  and  superfiuous  growths  cut  away. 
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APRIL. 


THE  KITCHEN-GARDEN. 

PREVIOUS  to  entering  upon  the  work  of  the  Kitchen-Gaf- 
dcn,  &c.  for  this  month>  it  will  be  proper  to  observe,  thut  a  great 
j>ortion  of  the  open  ground  culture  and  sowing,  necessary  to  be 
done  in  some  places  in  April,  has  been  fully  treated  of  in  March^ 
in  order  to  accommodate  those  citizens  of  the  middle  states,  whose 
gardens,  from  the  nature  of  soil  and  situation,  admit  of  early  sow- 
ing, as  well  as  a  desire  in  many,  to  have  their  crops  at  as  early  a 
period  as  possible,  either  for  sale,  or  family  use ;  and  also  for  the 
general  accommodation  of  the  more  southerly  states ;  that  month  be- 
ing their  principal  season  for  gardening.  But  in  the  eastern  states 
generally,  and  in  such  parts  of  the  middle  states  as  the  ground  is 
naturally  of  a  binding  and  heavy  nature,  this  will  be  the  most  eligi-* 
blc  period,  for  sowing  their  general  garden  crops ;  always  observ- 
ing, to  sow  the  hardy  kinds  as  early  in  the  month  as  the  soil,  sea- 
son, and  situation  will  admit  of;  in  order  that  the  young  plants 
may  be  established,  before  they  are  overtaken  by  the  summer  heat 
and  drought ;  but  never,  or  on  any  account,'should  a  stiff  or  moist 
ground  be  wrought,'  till  it  gets  so  ch*y  as  to  fall  to  pieces  in  the 
working,  nor  delayed  till  it  binds  and  becomes  hard.  Let  the  spade 
not  be  applied,  till  every  particle  of  water,  that  is  not  in  contact  with 
the  clay,  is  either  drained  away,  or  drawn  off  by  the  air;  nick  that 
time,  and  you  will  then  find  the  earth  to  work  freely,  and  not  sub- 
ject to  bind  afterwards  ;  for  if  a  clay  is  worked  before  this  critical 
period,  it  kneads  like  dough,  becomes  more  tough,  and  never  fails 
to  bind  when  drought  follows,  which  not  only  prevents  the  seeds  to 
rise,  but  injures  the  plants  materially  in  their  subsequent  growth, 
by  its  becoming  impervious  to  the  moderate  rains,  dews,  air,  and 
influence  of  the  sun,  which,  are  all  necessary  to  the  promotion  of 
vegetation. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  light  sandy  soil  will  be  rather  benefitted  by 
working  it  when  moist,  as  such  will  have  a  tendency  to  make  it 
more  compact,  and  consequently  more  retentive  of  moisture. 

The  nearer  the  ground  approaches  to  a  sand,  the  less  retentive 
will  it  be  of  moisture  ;  the  more  to  a  clay  the  longer  will  it  retain 
it ;  atid  the  finer  the  particles  of  which  the  clay  is  composed,  the 
faster  will  it  hold  every  small  particle  of  water,  and  consequently 
be  longer  in  drying,  and  become  harder  when  dry  :  but  earth  of  a 
consistence  that  will  hold  water  the  longest,  ivithout  becoming  hard 
when  dry^  is  that  of  all  others,  the  best  adapted  for  raising  the  gene- 
rality of  plants,  in  the  greatest  perfection.  This  last  described,  is 
called  loam,  and  is  a  medium  earth,  between  the  extremes  of  clay 
and  ^nd. 
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The  great  art  of  improving  sandy  and  clay  soils ;  iS)  to  give  to  the 
former^  such  dressings  of  clay,  cow-dung,  and  other  kinds  of  ma- 
nure,  as  will  have  a  tendency  to  bind  and  make  it  more  compact^ 
and  consequently  more  retentive  of  moisture  ;  and  to  the  latter, 
coats  of  sandy  earth,  pond-mud,  horseniung,  and  such  other  com- 
posts as  may  tend,  to  separate  its  particles  and  open  its  pores,  there- 
by easily  to  discharge  any  superabundance  of  moisture,  and  cause 
it  to  appix>ach,  as  near  as  possible,  to  a  loam  ;  which  may  be  greatly 
assisted  by  summer  and  winter  fallowing ;  for  the  winter  frost,  and 
summer  heat,  being  the  plough  and  spade  of  nature,  have  a  power 
to  separate  the  particles  of  earth,  by  the  expansion  of  the  particles 
of  water,  lodged  between,  and  in  contact  with  them,  more  effectually, 
than  the  ploughs  and  spades  made  by  the  hand  of  man ;  but  when 
art  and  nature  act  in  co-operation,  the  business  is  more  speedily 
accomplished.  This  is  the  foundation  stone,  of  horticulture  and 
agriculture,  and  merits  tlie  serious  consideration  of  every  person 
concerned. 

Let  it  not  be  understood,  that  I  am  an  advocate  for  late  sowing 
or  planting ;  I  am  the  reverse,  when  it  can  be  done  under  favour- 
able circumstances. 

The  above  remarks  are  applicable  generally,  to  all  the  other 
open-ground  departments,  as  well  as  to  the  Kitchcn^Garden  ;  but 
particularly,  in  as  much  as  they  have  relation  to  the  sowing  of 
seeds. 

Care  of  Cucumbers  and  Melons^  b*c. 

Exaimnei.'four  cucumber  and  melon  beds,  and  if  any  have  de- 
clined in  heat,  especially  in  the  early  part  of  the  month,  line  them 
with  fresh  dung,  as  directed  in  page  9  :  this  will  be  necessary,  in 
order  to  obtain  plentiful  crops  of  fruit. 

As  the  sun  is  now  become  very  powerful,  all  kinds  of  plants, 
which  you  have  in  hot-beds,  will  require  abundance  of  air,  and  oc- 
casional shade  ;  for  if  the  beds  were  left  close  shut,  only  for  a  few 
hours,  during  the  prevalence  of  a  hot  mid-day  sun,  the  whole  would 
be  schorched  to  death :  therefore,  you  ought  never  to  leave  the 
garden  at  such  times,  witliout  first  raising  the  glasses,  and  giving 
shade  to  the  plants  if  thought  necessary. 

Making  new  Hot-bed»  for  Cucumbers  and  Melons, 

In  order  to  have  successional  crops  of  cucumbers  and  melons, 
you  may  in  the  early  part  of  this  month,  make  new  hot-beds,  either 
for  the  reception  of  plants  or  for  sowing  the  seeds ;  observing 
the  directions  given  in  the  former  months,  as  well  for  these,  as  the 
due  attention  which  fruiting  and  other  plants  require. 

Making  Hot-bed  Ridgesjfor  Cucumbers  and  MeloTis, 

Make  hot-bed  ridges,  about  the  middle  of  this  month,  for  the  cu«- 
cumber  and  melon  plants  raised  last  month,  in  order  to  be  planted 

R  r 
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under  hand  or  bell-{;lasscs.  For  this  purpose^  make  trenches  three 
feet  wide,  and  two  deep,  in  a  warm  dry  part  of  the  garden,  and  fill 
them  to  the  surface,  with  good  fresh  horse  dung,  as  directed  in  Ja- 
nuary for  other  hot-beds ;  then  you  may  either  earth  them  direct- 
ly, or  in  twO'Or  three  days  after,  when  the  dung  will  be  settled,  and 
the  heat  arisen  to  the  top  of  the  bed,  laying  from  seven  to  nine 
inches  tliick  of  light  rich  earth  over  every  part. 

When  this  is  done  and  all  the  sur&ce  made  smoath,  lay  on  your 
hand  or  bell-glasses,  in  the  middle  of  the  ridge,  four  i^et  asunder, 
and  keep  them  close  down,  till  the  dung  has  thoroughly  wai*med  the 
earth,  then  proceed  to  put  in  the  plants. 

You  may  phint  under  each  glass  two  strong  melon  plants,  or  three 
cucumbers  ;  observing  if  possible,. to  remove  and  plant  them  with 
balls  of  earth  about  their  roots. 

As  soon  as  they  are  planted,  let  them.be  moderately  watered,  and 
directly  set  on  the  glasses  :  if  sunny  weather,  and  the  sun  power- 
ful, shade  them  a  little  with  a  mat  over  each  glass  ;  and  repeat  the 
waterings  occasionally,  once  or  twice  a  wcek^  according  to  the  de- 
gree of  warmth  in  the  bed,  and  temperature  of  the  weather ;  but 
let  moderation  be  always  observed,  in  performing  thb  WM'k,  espe- 
cially when  newly  planted. 

When  the  plants  are  well  taken  with  the  ground  and  growing 
freely,  give  them  plenty  of  air,  by  raising  the  glasses  on  one  sidcy. 
and  when  they  have  grown  so  large  as  to  run  out  under  the  glasses^ 
kt  these  be  raised  on  brick-bais,  stones  or  pieces  of  wood,  to  give 
full  liberty  to  the  plants,  and  do  not  take  them  off  totally,  till  to- 
ward5  the  end  of  May. 

Cucumber  and  melon  seeds  may  be  sown  about  the  middle  of 
this  month,  on  ridges  made  as  above,  and  protected  with  glasses  ^ 
these  will  be  much  earlier,  than  if  sown  in  the  beginning  of  Mayi 
in  the  open  ground*  and  much  more  profitable  to  mai'ket-igardeDerft.. 

Planting  CauUflo%oer8» 

Tn  order  to  have  cauliflowers  in  good  perfection,  you  must  Ete 
provided  with  stout  early  plants,  such  as  are  strong,  and^  in  the 
middle  states,  perfectly  fit  for  planting  out,  early  in  this  month  r 
being  furnished  with  these,  select  a  piece  of  very  rich  loam,  rather 
inclining  to  moisture,  but  by  no  means  wet,  and  such  as  will  not  be 
subject,  either  to  bum  or  become  stiff  and  bound  by  severe  drought, 
always  avoiding  sand,  or  clay,  as  much  as  possible  ;:  give  it  at  least, 
four  or  five  inches  deep  of  well  rotted  cow-dung,  or  if  this  cannot 
be  had,  other  old  manure ;  dig  or  trench  it  one  good  spade  or 
eighteen  inches  deep,  incorporating  the  manure  effectually  there- 
with, as  you  proceed  in  the  digging  or  trenching. 

Then  in  tiic  first  week  of  this  month,  take  up  your  plants,  which 
were  managed  as  directed  in  the  preceding  months,  with  a  trans- 
planter or  hollow  ti'owel,  one  by  one,  preserving  as-  much  earth  as 
possible  about  their  roots,  and  plant  them  down  to  their  leaves,  in 
rows  three  feet  asunder,  and  the  same  distance,  plant  from  plant,  in 
the  rows,  forming  a  little  hollow  (bason  like)  about    eight  inches. 
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over,  and  two  dccp9  round  every  plant,  to  receive  water  occasionally, 
till  fit  for  earthing  up  ;  and  which,  immediately  previous  to  landing 
the  plants,  should  be  filled  with  good  compost  earth,  if  convenient. 
Then  give  each  a  litUe  water,  which  repeat  at  intervals  of  three 
or  four  days,  till  in  a  vigorous  growing  state,  and  afterwards  occa- 
sionally. Or,  aflet*  having  first  manured  and  dug  the  ground,  yo\i 
may  make  trenches  as  if  for  celery,  in  the  direction  of  north  and 
south,  and  in  the  bottom  of  each,  lay  four  inches  deep  of  well  rotted 
cow-dung,  cast  thereon  five  or  six  inches  of  earth,  and  point  over 
the  whole  with  your  spade,  mixing  the  earth  and  dung  effectually : 
in  these  trenches  plant  your  cauliflower  plants  at  tlie  above  distances, 
•and  give  occasional  waterings  as  before. 

To  attempt  planting  cauliflowers  in  ix>or  ground,  would  be  labour 
in  rain ;  tliey  love,  nay  they  require  a  -deep,  very  rich,  and  moist 
loam,  and  agree  exceedingly  well,  with  large  quantities  of  manure. 

You  should  be  provided  with  hand-glasses,  garden-pots,  or  covers 
made  of  two  boaixls,  each  a  foot  long,  and  nailed  together  at  right 
angles,  to  cover  every  plant,  at  night  and  in  very  severe  weather, 
for  two  or  three  weeks  after  planting ;  observing  to  take  them  off, 
early  each  moming,  except  the  weather  is  desperate,  and  never  to 
keep  a  dark  covering  over  the  plants,  longer  than  necessity  re- 
C2uire8. 

This  occauonal  protection  is  necessary,  to  keep  tliem  in  a  con« 
staot  and  uninten*upted  state  of  vegetation,  for  if  stunted  at  this  pe- 
riod, by  frost  or  too  much  cold,  many  will  button,  and  very  few  pro- 
■dttce  large  flowers. 

The  early  cauliflower  plants,  under  hand-glasses,  should  have 
earth  drawn  up  to  their  stems.  This  vrill  be  of  great  service  in  pro- 
moting a  strong  forward  growth. 

The  hand  or  bell-glasses  may  still  be  continued  over  these  plants 
on  nights,  and  cold  wet  weather  ;  but  in  warmtlays,  and  when  there 
are  mild  rains,  let  them  be  exposed  to  the  fi*ee  air :  when  the  plants 
are  considerably  advanced  in  growth,  the  glasses  should  be  raised 
propertionably  high  on  props ;  first  drawing  a  border  of  earth,  two 
or  three  inches  high,  or  more,  round  ekch  plant ;  then  place  the 
props  upon  that,  anid  set  the  glasses  thereon ;  but  towards  the  end 
of  this  month,  or  beginning  of  next,  they  should  be  taken  entirely 
away. 

The  above  instructions  will  suit  any  part  of  the  union,  except  as 
to  time  of  planting,  which  should  in  every  place  be,  on  the  eve  of 
the  first  bri^k  spring  vegetation,  when  no  danger  can  be  appre- 
hended from  sutraequent  frosts ;  and  where  this  can  be  done  in 
December,  January,  or  February,  with  safety,  so  much  the  better. 

Young  cauliflower  plants  raised  from  seed  sown  last  month, 
should  now  be  pricked  out  into  nursery-beds,  or  some  in  a  hot-bed, 
to  forward  tliem  for  final  transplanting.    See  page  176, 

Sowing  CauSflovfer  Seed, 

Cauliflower  seed  may  be  sown  any  time  this  ciomth,  in  the  cpcA 
ground,  to  raise  plants  for  heading  in  October,  he. 
For  the  further  treatment  of  cauliflowcrsi  see  May. 
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Cabbage; 

•  As  early  in  this  month  as  possible,  plant  out  your  general  crops 
of  cabbage  plants,  observing  to  set  all  the  early  heading  kinds,  at 
the  distance  of  two  feet  and  a  half  every  way,  and  all  the  late  sorts, 
at  that  of  three  feet. 

As  to  soil  and  preparation,  the  nearer  you  approach  in  both,  to 
that  directed  for  cauliflowers,  the  larger  cabbages  you  will  have  ; 
but  where  they  are  desired  very  early,  you  must  adapt  the  soil  and 
situation  to  that  purpose. 

Some  of  the  cabbage  and  savoy  plants,  which  were  sown  in  March, 
for  a  succession  of  young  summer  and  autumn  cabbages,  and  a 
forward  autumn  crop  of  savoys,  should  be  thinned  out  and  pricked 
into  nursery-beds,  to  get  strength  before  they  are  planted  out  for 
good. 

Let  this  be  done  when  the  plants  have  leaves  one  or  two  inches 
broad :  prepare  beds  of  good  earth  about  three  feet  and  a  half  wide, 
in  an  open  situation,  and  let  the  largest  plants  be  drawn  out  regu- 
larly from  the  seed-bed,  and  planted  in  those  prepared  for  them,  at 
four  or  five  inches  distance  every  way.  Water  them  immediately, 
and  repeat  it  occasionally,  in  dry  weather. 

The   smaller  plants  which  are  left  in  the  seed-beds,  should  be 
cleared  from  weeds  :  give  them  a  good  watering,  to  settle  the  earth 
about  their  roots,  loosened  in  drawing  out  the  others ;  they  will 
then  grow  stix>ng,  and  in  two  or  three  weeks,  be  in  fine  order  for 
transplantation. 

Sowing  Cabbage  Seed: 

Sow  now  a  gcnei*al  assortment  of  cabbage  seeds,  such  as  early- 
York,  early  sugar-loaf,  and  early  Battersea,  to  succeed  those  sown 
in  March,  and  larp^e  late  Battei'sea,  large  late  sugar-loaf,  flat  Dutch, 
drum-head,  large  English,  large  Scotch,  flat-sided,  and  Savoys,  for 
autumn  and  winter  use.  Sow  also,  the  seed  of  the  red  pickling 
cabbage,  to  succeed  those  sown  in  the  former  months.  The  earlier 
you  sow  all  these  kinds,  the  larger  and  better  cabbages  will  you 
have. 

Sow  these  seeds  tolerably  thin,  in  open  beds  or  borders,  and  keep 
them  free  from  weeds,  till  fit  for  planting  out ;  or  if  they  are  trans- 
planted into  other  beds,  when  about  four  inches  high,  it  will  greatly 
strengthen  them,  and  render  them  in  a  nmch  better  condition  for 
final  transplanting. 

Sovjing  Borecoley  or  Fringed  Cabbage, 

The  varieties  of  this  arc  :  I.  Green  curled.  2.  Red  curled.  3. 
Thickrleavcd  curled.  4,  Finely  fringed.  5.  Siberian,  or  Scotch 
K^ale. 

For  the  garden,  these  may  be  treated  in  every  respect  as  winter 
cabbages ;  they  are  extremely  hardy,  and  never  so  delicious,  as 
frb^  r^Qdcred  tender  b^  smart  frosts ;    they  are  very  valuable 
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plants  to  cultivate^  particularly  in  the  more  southerly  states,  as  they 
will  there,  be  in  the  greatest  perfection  during  the  winter  months ; 
they  will  also,  if  planted  in  a  gravelly  soil  and  in  a  sheltered  warm 
situation,  bear  the  winter's  of  the  middle  states,  and  may  be  kept 
in  great  perfection,  in  the  eastern  states,  if  managed  as  directed  in 
page  184,  which  sec.  The  deliciousness  of  their  sprouts  in  spring, 
surpasses  every  thing  of  the  kind,  which  they  produce  in  great 
abundance.  The  seeds  of  either  sort  may  be  sown  any  time  this 
month,  and  treated  in  every  particular  as  directed  for  cabbages. 

The  green  and  red  Borecole,  is  also  a  very  useful  green  food  for 
sheep  ;  because,  it  is  not  only  hardy,  but  if  sown  in  time,  will  grow 
three  or  four  feet  high,  and  may  in  deep  snows  be  got  at  by  these 
animals,  who  frequently  sufier  much  jfor  want  of  food  in  such 
cases. 

Tumefi  CabbagCj  and  Tumefi-rooted  Cabbage, 

The  turnep  cabbage  produces  its  bulb  or  protuberance,  which 
approaches  to  roundness,  on  the  stem  above  ground,  immediately 
under  the  leaves.  It  is  eatable  when  young,  and  about  the  size 
of  a  tolerably  large  garden  tumcp.  The  bulb  or  protubei'ancef 
must  be  stripped  of  its  thick  fibrous  rind,  and  then  it  may  be  treated 
and  used  as  a  turnep.  Some  of  their  bulbs  gi'ow  to  twenty  three 
inches  in  circumference  and  weigh  upwards  of  twelve  pounds. 
The  seeds  may  now  be  sown  and  the  plants  afterwards  treated  as 
you  do  cabbage,  only  that  in  earthing  up  the  plants,  when  grown  to 
a  good  size,  you  must  be  cautious  not  to  cover  the  globular  part, 
which  is  to  be  eaten.  They  are  much  more  hardy  than  tunieps, 
and  in  Europe  are  cultivated  for  the  feeding  of  cows  and  sheep,  as 
well  as  for  table  use ;  in  cither  case  they  treat  them  as  they  do 
cabbages,  or  sow  them  like  turneps,  and  afterwards  hoe  them 
out  to  proper  distances. 

The  Tumep-rootcd  cabbage,  has  an  oblong  thick  root  pretty 
much  of  the  form  of  the  winter  radish,  but  very  large  and  is  a 
valuable  article  to  cultivate  for  cattle  ;  as  it  produces,  Ayith  proper 
care,  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  tons  per  acre.  It  is  extremely 
hardy,  and  very  seldom  injured  by  frost,  Pind  would  bo  found  an 
excellent  sheep  food  in  Apnl,  where  the  fiosts  are  not  overly  des- 
perate. It  merits  attention  from  the  farmer  and  is  frequently  used 
for  culinary  purposes,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Turnep-cabbage. 
The  tops  and  sprouts  make  delicious  greens  in  spring. 

BrutseU*  SfirouU  and  Jerusalem  Kale. 

The  Brussch'  sprouts  is  an  open  headed  cabbage,  grov/s  very 
high,  and  is  remarkable  for  procItlCiii);  a  great 'qual^tity  of  excellent 
sprouts  in  spring* 

The  Jerusalem  Kale,  is  one  of  the  most  hardy  plants  of  the  ca!v 
bage  tribe^  it  never  heads,  but,  the  leaves  after  being  pinched  by  a 
smart  frost*  make  most  delicious  irreens,  and  boil  greener  than  any 
other  of  the  cabbage  kind ;  it  bears  a  veiy  severe  winter,  and  afforda 
a  grateful  supply,  when  most  other  plants  perish. 
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Both  these  kinds  are  cultivated  in  the  same  manner  as  cabbages^ 
their  seeds  may  now  be  sown  ;  but  let  it  be  observed,  that  they 
stand  the  winter  frosts  better,  when  planted  in  a  gravelly  soil,  than 
in  any  other. 

Broccoli. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  the  Broccoli,  which  are  all  but  late 
heading  varieties  of  the  cauliflower,  such  as  the  Roman  or  purple, 
the  Neapolitan  or  white,  the  green,  and  black  broccoli,  with  some 
others;  but  the  Roman  and  Neapolitan  are  in  most  estimation. 
The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  the  early  part  of  this  month,  if  not 
before,  and  afterwaitls,  when  of  due  size,  pricked  out  in  beds  at  the 
distance  of  four  inches  apart,  and  watered;  there  to  remain  till  ar- 
rived of  sufficient  strength  for  planting  in  the  quartera,  where  intend- 
ed to  produce  their  flowers  or  heads. 

The  early  purple  broccoli,  if  sown  early  in  this  month  and  plant- 
ed as  you  do  cablmge,  in  g^ood  rich  ground,  will  produce  fine  heads 
in  October  or  November,  very  little  inferior  to  cauliflowers,  and  by 
many  preferred  to  them  ;  the  white,  will  not  flower  so  eai'ly,  and  in 
the  middle  and  eastern  state  s^  must  be  taken  up  in  November  and 
managed  as  directed  in  that  month,  by  which,  a  supply  of  this  very 
delicious  vegetable,  may  be  had  in  great  i>erfcction  during  all  the 
winter  and  spring. 

In  such  of  the  southern  states,  as  their  winters  are  not  more  se- 
vere than  in  England,  they  will  stand  in  the  open  ground,  and  con- 
tinue to  pixxluce  their  fine  flowers,  from  OctolKr  to  April.  In  the 
middle,  and  especially  in  the  eastern  states,  if  the  seeds  arc  sown 
early  in  March,  on  a  hot*bed,  and  forwarded  as  is  done  with  cauli- 
flowers and  early  cab1;ap:e  plants,  and  planted  out  finally  in  April,  it 
would  be  the  most  certain  method  of  obtaining  large  and  early  flow- 
ers. All  these  kinds  produce  heads  exactly  like  the  cauliflower, 
only  that  some  are  of  a  purple  colour,  some  green,  some  black, 
and  the  white  kind,  so  exactly  resembles  the  ti*ue  cauliflower,  as  to 
i)e  scarcely  distinguished  therefrom,  either  in  colour  or  taste. 

If  any  plants  were  raised  in  the  preceding  months,  let  some  of 
them  be  pricked  out  now,  into  nursery  beds,  to  get  stix^ngth  for 
planting  out  finally. 

Peas, 

Continue  to  sow  surccssioRr.!  crops  of  peas,  every  ten  or  twelve 
^ays,  as  directed  in  pages  120  and  178,  to  which  1  refer  you  for 
instructions. 

You  may  now  sow  the  dwarf-sugar  and  the  dwarf  Spanish-peas  ; 
they  are  botli  plentiful  hearers,  and  do  not  require  to  be  rodded,  as 
they  never  rise  more  than  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  high. 
Tiicy  are  to  be  sown  in  tlrills  two  feet  asundtr,  very  thin,  and  co- 
hered about  two  inches  deep. 

Leadman^  dwarf  pea,  is  perhaps  the  most  prolific  alf|»rofitab!e 
of  the  whole  &mily ;  it  bears  most  abundantly,  and  is  ve|Xde!icious ; 
it  rises  to  the  heigiu  of  from  two  and  a  half,  to  three  Teet  accord- 
ing to  the  ioil,  and  may,  or  may  not  be  rodded)  but  if  having  some 
suppoit)  the  produce  will  be  the  greater. 
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The  tall  crooked  sugar  pea,  is  particularly  vrorthy  of  cultivation^ 
and  should  now  be  sown  ;  its  green  pods  when  young,  are  boiled 
Lkc  kidney-beans,  and  are  uncommonly  sweet  and  delicious :  these 
grow  to  a  considerable  height,  and  require  rods,  from  seven  to 
eight  feet  high,  and  to  be  sown  in  drills,  at  least,  four  feet  asunder. 

If  you  sowed  no  peas  in  the  preceding  months,  the  early-frame, 
early  Golden,  and  Charleton  hotspur  kinds,  should  now  be  sown 
for  first  crops  ;  and  for  succession,  the  Glory  of  England,  Spanish 
morotto,  white,  green,  and  grey  rouncivals  ;  or  the  tall  marrowfat^ 
Imperial,  sugar-poland,  and  blue  Prussian  kinds.  The  nine  last 
sorts,  should  be  planted  in  drills  at  the  distance  of  four  feet  at  least, 
and  be  rodded  or  sticked,  to  the  height  of  six  feet  or  more,  by  which 
you  may  expect  very  abundant  crops.  Rods  from  four  to  five  feet 
high,  will  answer  for  the  early  frame  and  hot-spur  kinds,  and  also, 
for  the  peai*l-peas  and  Essex-reading,  all  of  which  are  very  prolifio 
bearers.  For  the  other  varieties,  see  the  catalogue  of  garden  seeds^ 
annexed  to  this  work. 

Draw  earth  to  such  rows  of  peas  as  are  up,  and  advanced  a  little 
in  height ;  which  will  strengthen  the  plants,  and  forward  them 
greatly  in  their  growth. 

This  earthing  should  always  be  performed,  for  the  first  time, 
when  the  plants  are  about  three  or  four  inches  high. 

Be  very  particular  to  rod  or  place  sticks,  to  such  rows  of  peas, 
as  have  attained  the  height  of  five  or  six  inches ;  if  this  is  not  time- 
ly attended  to,  the  crops  will  be  greatly  injured  ;  for  peas  are  never 
so  productive  as  when  rodded,  before  they  begin  to  Ml  to  either 
one  side  or  the  other.  For  the  method  of -doing  which,  see  pag«k 
ir9. 

Planting  and  EarC/Ung  u/i  Beans. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  month,  yon  may  plant  long-pod  anj 
Windsor  beans,  with  every  other  variety  of  that  species.  These 
are  always  most  productive,  when  planted  early ;  but  if  you  are  de- 
sirous of  a  succession  of  this  kind  of  bean,  as  long  as  possible,  your 
late  crops  must  be  of  the  early  Mazagan,  early  Lisbon,  or  green 
Genoa  kinds,  but  more  particularly  the  latter  ;  as  it  bears  our  sum- 
mer heat,  better  than  asy  of  the  whole  family.  For  particulars^ 
see  page  179. 

Such  beans  as  are  advanced  in  growth,  to  the  height  of  four  or 
five  incites,  must  have  some  earth  drawn  up  to  their  stems,  wliicb 
will  greatly  refresh  and  strengthen  them. 

Lettuce*, 

Transplant  lettuces  of  every  kind  that  require  it,  where  they 
stand  too  close ;  both  those  of  the  winter  standing*  or  such  as  were 
sown  in  any  of  the  former  months,  and  are  now  grown  to  a  sufli*^ 
cient  size. 

Choose  a  spot  of  good  ground  for  these  plants,  and  if  moderately 
dunged,  it  will  prove  beneficial  to  their  growth :  dig  the  ground 
evenly  one  spade  deep,  and  rake  the  surface  smooth,  then  plant  the.. 
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lettuces  about  teti  or  twelve  inches  distant  each  way  ;  water  them 
immediately,  and  repeat  it  occasionally  in  dry  weather,  till  they 
have  taken  g^ood  root. 

For  the  method  of  planting,  the  kinds  most  deserving  of  cultiva- 
tion, und  other  particulars,  sec  page  180. 

C'oniinuc  to  sow  a  variety  of  the  best  kinds  of  lettuce,  once  every 
two  weeks,  that  there  may  be  a  regular  succession.  Dig  a  spot  of 
rich  (ground  for  them,  in  an  open  situation,  sow  the  seed  even,  not 
too  thick,  and  rake  them  in  lightly.  Scatter  a  few  seeds  among 
otlicr  general  crops,  and  they  will  grow  large  and  fine. 

Small  Salladirtg. 

Sow  small  sallading,  generally,  about  once  every  week  or  fort- 
night ;  the  soi*ts  arc  lettuce,  cresses,  mustaixl,  rape,  and  radish,  Sec. 

Dig  u  bed  of  light  mellow  earth  for  these  seeds,  and  rake  the 
suiTcicc  fine.  Diaw  some  flat  shallow  drills  ;  sow  the  seeds  there- 
in, each  kind  separate,  and  cover  them  lightly  with  earth. 

Water  them  moderately  if  the  weather  should  be  dry,  which 
v.*iH  greatly  promote  their  growth. 

For  more  particulars  respecting  small  sallading,  see  pages  118 
and  183. 

Rudis/ics. 

Thin  the  genei^al  crops  of  radishes  where  they  have  arisen  too 
thick,  leaving  the  plants  about  two  or  three  inches  asunder,  and 
clear  them  from  weeds. 

Radish  seed,  both  of  the  shoil-topped,  salmon-coloured,  and  white 
Naples  soi^s,  should  be  sown  at  three  different  times  this  month  ; 
by  which  means  a  constant  supply  of  young  radishes  may  be  ob- 
tained, allowing  about  twelve  days  between  each  time  of  sowing; 
choosing  at  this  season  an  open  situation  for  the  seed  :  sow  it  even- 
ly on  the  surface,  cover,  or  rake  it  well  in,  and  the  plants  will  come 
up  in  a  few  days,  and  be  of  a  proper  size  for  di'awlng,  in  three  or 
four  weeks. 

The  crops  of  early  radishes,  in  general,  should  be  often  watered 
in  dry  weather  ;  this  will  promote  their  swelling  freely,  and  will 
prevent  their  growing  hot  and  sticky. 

Sow  a  thin  sprinkling  of  radish  seed,  among  otlier  low  growing 
crops,  such  will  generjUy  be  found  very  good. 

Turnep-rooted  radishes,  of  both  the  white  and  red  kinds,  should 
now  be  sown,  and  treated  as  directed  in  page  181.  Thin  such  of 
them  as  were  sown  last  month,  to  two  or  three  inches  apart.  You 
may  likewise,  sow  some  of  tiie  white  Spanish  radishes  but  the  ge- 
neral time  for  sowing  that,  and  the^black  winter  kind,  is  June,  July 
and  August. 

SGTJi7:g'  S/iinach^ 

Continue  now  to  sow  seed  of  the  round  leaved  Spinach,  every  ten 
or  twelve  days,  agreeably  to  the  directions  given  in  page  181, 
which  see.  Hoe  the  spinach  sowed  in  the  former  months,  and 
thin  the  plants,  to  three,  four,  or  five  inches  distance* 
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Carrot*  and  Parancfia, 

Can*ots  may  now  be  sown  for  a  full  crop  ;  but  in  order  to  have 
tolerable  sized  roots  in  some  reasonable  time  in  summer,  let  the 
seed  be  sown  the  beginning  of  the  month. 

Where,  however,  a  supply  of  young  carrots  are  required,  it  is 
proper  to  perform  three  different  sowings  this  month ;  the  first,  in 
the  beginning,  the  second,  about  the  middle,  and  the  third,  towaixls 
the  latter  end. 

Parsneps  may  also  be  sown  in  the  beginning  or  middle  of  this 
month  ;  but  if  later,  the  crop  will  not  succeed  well,  at  least  not  to 
have  large  swelling  roots  in  full  perfection. 

For  the  method  of  sowing  both  carrots  and  parsneps,  see  page 
183. 

JSTote,  There  are  several  varieties,  of  the  garden  carrot ;  differ- 
ing in  the  colour  of  their  roots  ;  such  as  the  orange,  white,  yellow, 
and  dark  red.  These  variations  may  be  continued,  by  taking  care 
not  to  mix  them  together  iu  the  same  garden.  There  is  another 
variety  called  the  horn-carrot,  differing  in  the ybrm  of  its  root,  the 
lower  part  terminating  in  a  round,  abrupt  manner,  and  not  tapering 
off  gradually,  like  the  othera ;  this  is  the  earliest  sort,  is  of  an 
orange  colour,  and  very  delicious  ;  and  should  always  be  sown  for 
a  first  crop.  The  long  orange  carrot,  is  the  best  for  a  principal 
crop.     They  all  delight  and  thrive,  in  a  deep,  rich,  sandy  loam. 

Celery. 

The  young  celery  plants,  arising  from  the  seed  sown  in  February 
or  March)  for  an  early  crop,  will  be  fit  to  prick  out  now,  some  in  the 
beginning,  and  others  towards  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  the 
month,  into  a  nursery-bed  of  rich  light  eaith,  or  in  a  hot'bed,  to 
forward  them  siill  more. 

Prepare  a  spot  of  ground,  form  it  into  three  or  four  feet  wide 
beds,  and  rake  the  surface  smooth  ;  vhen  thin  out  a  quantity  of  the 
best  plants  from  the  seed-bed,  and  plant  them  into  the  above,  at 
about  three  inches  distance  ;  or  you  may  prick  some  of  the  earliest 
into  a  moderate  hot-bed  to  forward  them ;  give  a  gentle  watering, 
and  repeat  it  occasionally  till  the  plants  have  taken  fresh  root. 
They  should  remain  in  these  beds  a  month  or  five  weeks,  to  get 
strength  before  they  are  planted  out  finally  into  the  trenches. 

As  these  early-sown  plants,  after  they  become  fit  for  use,  will 
not  continue  long  before  they  run  up  for  seed,  there  should  not  be 
more  of  them  raised  or  planted  out,  than  are  necessary  for  an  early 
supply. 

Sow  some  celery-seed  in  the  first  or  second  week  of  this  months 
to  raise  plants  for  a  general  cropy  and  to  succeed  those  which  were 
sown  in  March. 

Dig  for  this  purpose,  a  bed  of  rich  light  earth,  and  make  the  sur 
face  even ;  sow  the  seed  thereon  tolerably  thick,  and  rake  it  in 
lightly ;  in  dry  weather  give  frequent  moderate  waterings,  both  bc- 

ss 
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fore  and  after  the  plants  come  up,  vhich)  being  very  essential > 
should  not  be  omitted. 

The  best  kindlT  to  sow,  are  the  solid,  and  red  stalked  celery,  both 
of  which  are  very  fine,  and  blanch  delightfully. 

Those  who  have  not  the  convenience  of  a  hot-bed,  to  raise  early 
plants,  and  wish  to  have  celery  as  soon  as  possible,  will  find  the 
following  method,  of  some  importance.  Make  choice  of  a  piece 
of  very  rich,  light  loam,  that  lies  well  to  the  sun ;  give  it  a  good 
coat  of  manure,  and  dig  it  carefully  in,  one  spade  deep  at  least ; 
then  at  the  distance  of  four  feet,  form  trenches,  north  and  souths 
about  ten  inches  deep,  eight  wide  at  bottom,  and  the  edges  sloping 
outward  regularly,  towards  the  center  of  the  ridges,  formed  by  the 
earth,  thrown  up,  the  better  to  admit  the  sun  to  the  seeds  and 
plants ;  in  the  bottom  of  these  trenches,  lay  three  inches  of  very  old 
horse  dung ;  cast  over  this,  the  same  depth  of  earth,  and  with  your 
spade,  dig  and  incorporate  both  well  together;  cover  the  whole 
with  mould  previously  made  fine  with  the  rake,  and  draw  a  shallow 
drill  with  your  finger,  in  the  centre  of  each  trench,  not  more  than 
ft  quarter  of  an  inch  deep  ;  in  which  sow  your  seed  very  thin,  and 
draw  the  eailh  hghtly  over  it,  just  to  cover  the  seed  and  no  more. 
This  should  be  done  as  early  in  this,  or  the  preceding  month,  as 
the  ground  can  be  got  to  work  freely. 

When  the  plants  are  up,  they  must  be  kept  free  from  weeds,  and 
when  grown  a  couple  of  inches,  thinned  to  the  distance  of  five  from 
one  another,  always  leaving  the  strongest  and  most  promising. 
When  about  eight  inches  high,  draw  to  their  roots  on  each  side, 
three  inches  deep  of  mould,  and  let  them  grow  on,  till  of  sufficient 
size,  to  earth  them  up  for  blanching ;  then  they  are  to  be  earthed 
in  the  general  way.  Plants  thus  treated,  will  arrive  at  perfection 
three  weeks  earlier,  than  those  managed  in  the  common  method. 

jinfiaragus. 

The  forking,  dressing,  sowing,  and  planting  of  asparagus,  if  not 
done  last  month,  should  be  performed  the  first  week  in  this,  parti- 
cularly, the  forking  and  dressing  ;  for  the  shoots  will  be  advancing 
rapidly,  and  if  not  done  in  time,  they  will  be  greatly  injured,  either 
by  omitting  it  altogether,  or  performing  it,  at  an  untimely  season. 
New  plantations  ought  to  be  made,  iu  the  early  part  of  the  month ; 
the  seed  may  be  sown  at  any  time  therein,  but  the  earlier  the  bet- 
ter. For  the  methods  of  doing  the  whole,  see  pages  184,  135,  and 
186. 

Sowing"  Beet  Seed, 

Beets  of  every  kind  may  now  be  sown,  with  good  success.    For 
the  kinds,  and  methods  of  sowing  them,  see  page  187. 

Soxvivg  Onion  and  Leek  Seeda, 

Onion  seed,  if  sown  in  the  first  week  of  this  month,  agreeably  t» 
the  directions  given  iu  page  187,  will  ariive  at  a  tolerable  size  for 
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use,  the  same  season ;  but  if  sown  for  the  purpose  of  raiting  seed 
onions,  or  small  bulbs,  for  piloting  next  year,  the  middle  of  the 
month  will  be  the  pi*oper  time,  or  even  towards  the  latter  end. 
Seeds  for  the  latter  purpose,  should  be  sown  pretty  thick,  and  in 
poor  gravelly  ground  i  otherwise,  they  will  grow  too  large,  or  run 
to  tops  and  not  bulb  well. 

You  may  now  sow  a  principal  crop  of  leeks,  either  in  drills,  or  as 
directed  for  onions  in  page  187;  if  in  drills,  they  may  be  landed,  as 
you  do  celery,  when  arrived  at  full  size ;  or  if  in  beds,  they  should 
be  transplanted,  in  June  or  July,  as  then  directed. 

Planting  Seed  Onions, 

All  your  seed  onions  ought  to  be  planted,  if  not  done  in  the  pre* 
ceding  months,  as  early  in  this  as  pos^ble ;  for  they  nevor  succeed 
so  well,  as  by  early  planting.     See  page  189. 

Garlicky  Rocombole^  Shallots  and  Chives, 

These  useful  culinary  and  medicinal  plants,  if  not  attended  to  in 
the  former  months,  should  now  be  planted  as  early  as  possible, 
and  as  directed  in  page  190. 

Tumefis, 

You  may  sow  any  time  this  month,  a  full  summer  crop,  of  the 
early  Dutch,  early  stone,  or  early  green  turneps ;  they  will  suc- 
ceed very  well,  and  being  of  a  quick  growth,  will  arrive  at  good 
perfection,  before  they  are  overtaken  by  tlie  violent  summer  heats. 

Sow  the  seeds  in  open  quarters  or  beds,  after  the  ground  has 
been  well  dug  and  sufficiently  manured,  tolerably  thin,  and  as  even- 
ly as  possible  ;  if  the  ground  is  dry,  tread  down  the  seed  regularly^ 
and  rake  it  in  with  a  light  and  even  hand. 

Hoe  and  thin  the  turneps,  which  were  sown  last  month,  leaving 
the  plants  six,  seven,  or  eight  inches  distant  from  each  other,  ac- 
cording to  the  richness  of  the  soil. 

Salsc^fy, 

Salsafy,  or  Tragofiogon  fiorrifolium^  is  a  plant  by  some  highly 
A'alued,  for  its  white  eatable  root,  which  grows  a  foot  or  more  long, 
and  in  shape,  like  a  carrot  or  parsnep.  Some  have  carried  their 
fondness  for  it  so  far,  as  to  call  it  a  vegetable  oyster.  Its  method 
of  cultivation,  8cc.  you  will  find  in  page  190  :  the  seed  may  be  sown 
with  good  success,  any  time  this  month. 

Scorzoneray  or  Viper* s-Grass. 

There  arc  nineteen  species  of  scorzonera  described ;  but  tlic 
Scorztmera  hisfuadca  is  that,  principally,  cultivated  in  gardens,  for 
its  roots  ;  which,  if  sown  in  this  month,  in  drills,  and  covered  about 
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half  an  inch  deep,  will  produce  fine  eatable  roots,  for  autumn  and 
iviiUer  use ;  they  are  boiled  and  eaten  like  carrots,  &c.  and  are 
greatly  esteemed  by  many.  When  the  plants  are  up,  they  must 
be  thinned,  to  five  or  six  inches  apart,  and  be  kept  perfectly  free 
from  weeds.  They  may  also  be  sown  broad  cast,  in  three  or  four 
feet  wide  beds,  and,  when  up,  tliin  them  to  six  or  seven  inches  dis- 
tance, every  way. 

Skirret. 

The  Stum  Sisaru7n^  or  skirret,  is  greatly  esteemed  as  a  garden 
vegetable,  its  root  is  composed  of  several  fleshy  tubers,  as  large  as  a 
man's  finger,  and  joining  together  at  top.  They  are  eaten  boiled,  and 
stewed  with  butter,  peper  and  salt ;  or  rolled  in  flour  and  fried  ;  or 
else  cold  with  oil  and  vinegar,  being  first  boiled.  They  have  much 
of  the  taste  and  flavour  of  a  parsnep,  but  a  great  deal  more  palat- 
able. 

This  plant  is  cultivated  two  ways,  first  by  seed,  and  second  by 
slips  from  the  roots  :  the  foi*mcr  method  I  think  the  more  eligible, 
because  tlie  roots  which  are  raised  from  seeds,  generally  grow 
larger  than  those  raised  by  slips,  and  are  less  subject  to  be 
Sticky. 

The  seeds  should  be  sown  the  latter  end  of  March,  or  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  month,  either  broad-cast,  or  in  drills ;  the  ground 
should  be  light  and  moist,  for  in  dry  land  the  roots  are  generally 
small,  unless  the  season  proves  wet. 

The  seeds  may  be  sown  broad-cast,  or  in  drills,  and  covered 
half  an  inch  deep;  they  will  rise  in  five  or  six  weeks*  when  they 
must  be  carefully  wed,  and  thinned  to  the  distance  of  six  inches 
asunder.  In  autumn,  when  the  leaves  begin  to  decay,  the  roots 
will  be  fit  for  use,  and  continue  so,  till  they  begin  to  shoot  in  tlie 
spring.  They  may  be  taken  up  on  the  approach  of  winter,  and  pre- 
served like  carrots. 

To  propagate  this  plant  by  offsets,  dig  up  the  old  roots  in  spring, 
before  they  begin  to  shoot,  and  slip  off  the  side  shoots,  preserving 
an  eye  or  bud  to  each  :  plant  them  in  rows  one  foot  asunder,  and 
six  inches  distant  in  the  rows,  and  in  autumn,  they  will  be  fit  for 
use,  as  before.  Or,  you  may  separate  the  roots,  that  you  have  pre- 
served all  winter,  and  plant  them  in  the  same  manner. 

Soloing  CommoTiy  and  Large^rooted  or  Hamburg  ParaUy, 

Sow  a  full  crop,  of  the  common,  and  curled  parsley  ;  and  also  of 
the  large  rooted  paraley,  as  directed  last  month,  in  page  191. 

Sea  Kale. 

If  you  have  yet  omitted  sowing  the  Cranfbe  maritima^  or  Sea 
]^e,  it  may  be  sown  the  beginning  of  this  month.  For  its  ^cne« 
ml  culture  see  page  191,  ^c. 
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Coriander  and  Chervil. 

Coriander  and  chervil,  may  yet  be  sown,  as  directed  in  page  191, 
^▼hicli  see.  The  latter  particularly,  is  by  many,  esteemed  in  sal- 
lads  and  soups. 

Dressing^  Plantings  and  Sowijig  Artichokea. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  month,  if  omitted  in  the  last,  you  may 
give  a  spring  dressing  to  your  artichokes,  and  it  will  be  a  very  pro- 
per time  to  make  new  plantations,  of  that  delicious  vegetable,  or  to 
sow  the  seed  of  it.  For  full  instructions,  as  to  the  performance  of 
all  the  above,  see  pages  195,  196,  Sec. 

Cardoona  and  Mexa7iders, 

Cardoons  and  Alexanders  may  yet  be  sown,  as  directed  for  the 
former,  in  page  197,  and  for  the  latter,  in  page  198.  lor  their  fur- 
ther culture,  see  June  and  July. 

Propagating  various  Pot  and  Medicinal  Herbs. 

For  the  various  kinds,  of  pot  and  medicinal  herbs,  and  the  differ- 
ent methods  of  propagating  them,  either  of  which,  will  answer  ex* 
tremely  well  in  this  month,  but  more  particularly  that  of  mowing 
the  seeds,  see  page  198,  &c. 

Diliy  and  Jizorian  Fennel. 

For  an  account  of,  and  the  method  of  propagating  Dill  and  Fino- 
chio,  or  Azorian  Fennel,  see  page  199. 

Horse  Radish. 

Horse-Radish  may  now  ht  planted,  with  good  success,  but  the 
earlier  in  the  month  that  it  is  done,  the  better.  For  the  method 
of  propagating  it,  see  page  201. 

Rhubarb. 

For  the  general  culture  of  rhubarb,  sec  page  203.  The  seed,  if 
neglected  to  be  sown  in  the  former  months,  will  still  succeed,  by 
sowing  it  in  the  early  part  of  this  ;  but  the  plants  from  late  sow- 
ings particularly,  will  require  to  be  shaded,  when  up,  from  too  pow- 
erful sun-shine,  till  they  have  attained  strength. 

In  the  first  week  of  this  month,  it  may  be  successfully  propa- 
gated, by  offsets  from  the  root. 
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Jerusalem  Artichoke. 

Jerusalem  Artichokes  may  still  be  cultivated ;  as  directed  last 
month,  in  page  305. 

Potatoes. 

If  omitted  in  the  last  month,  plant  potatoes  in  the  beglnnins^ 
of  this,  as  directed  in  page  200. 

J\a8turtium, 

The  Troflaolum  majita^  or  large  Nasturtium,  is  very  deserving  of 
cultivation,  as  well  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  its  larg^  and  nume- 
rous orange-coloured  flowers,  as  their  excellence  in  sallads,  and 
their  use  in  garnishing  dishes.  The  green  berries,  or  seeds,  of 
this  plant,  M'hich  it  produces  abundantly,  make  one  of  the  nicest 
pickles  that  can  possibly  be  conceived  ;  in  the  estimation  of  many, 
they  are  superior  to  capers. 

There  are,  of  the  nasturtium,  a  major  and  minor  kind ;  the  for- 
.  mer,  being  of  a  lai*ge  running  growth,  and  the  most  productive,  is 
the  proper  sort  for  the  above  purposes. 

A  drill  may  be  drawn  for  them,  as  practised  for  peas,  and  the 
seeds  dropped  Uierein,  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  inches  from 
one  another,  and  covered  with  earth  near  an  inch  deep.  When  the 
plants  are  grown  about  six  inches,  they  should  have  sticks  placed 
to  them  to  run  upon.  Or  they  may  be  sown  near  hedges,  fences, 
or  palling^  of  any  kind,  on  which  they  can  climb,  and  have  support; 
for  they  will  always  be  more  productive  in  this  way,  than  when 
suffered  to  trail  on  the  ground. 

lAquoricc. 

The  early  part  of  this  montli,  is  a  very  good  season,  in  the 
middle  states,  for  planting  liquorice.  For  its  general  culture^  see 
page  201,  &c. 

Solving"  Okra, 

The  Hibiscus  escuientay  or  Okra.  The  green  capsules  of  this 
plant)  is  an  admirable  ingredient  in  s^ups,  and  its  ripe  seeds,  if 
burned  and  ground  like  coifee,  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  there- 
from. Numbers  cultivate  it  for  that  purpose,  and  even  say,  that  it 
is  much  superior  to  foreign  coffee,  particularly,  as  it  does  not  affect 
the  nervous  system,  like  the  latter. 

Between  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  this  month,  is  a  proper  time 
to  sow  the  seed,  in  the  middle  states ;  and  in  the  eastern  states,  the 
early  part -of  May  ;  or  generally,  it  may  be  sown,  with  certainty 
of  success,  at  the  time  that  Indian  com  is  planted.  Draw  drills 
about  an  inch  deep,  and  four  feet  asunder,  into  *  which,  drop  the 
ae;^ds  at  the  distance  of  eight  inches  from  one  another,  or  rather, 
drop  two  or  three  in  each  place,  lest  Jhe  one  should  not  grow,  and 
Cover  them  near  an  inch  in  depth.  As  they  advance  in  growth)  earth 
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them  up,  two  or  three  times,  as  you  do  peas,  and  they  will  produce 
abundantly.  Some  plant  or  sow  them  much  thinner,  in  the  rows ; 
but  by  the  above  method,  you  will  have,  more  in  quantity,  and  as 
good  in  quality. 

CafiaicuTM  or  Rcd^Pcpfiers. 

Sow  capsicums,  towards  the  end  of  this  month,  on  a  warm  bor- 
der, to  pixKluce  plants,  for  planting  out  towards  the  latter  end  of 
May,  or  beginning  of  June ;  the  large  heart-shaped  capsicum,  is 
in  the  greatest  estimation  for  pickling,  but  the  small  upright  kinds, 
are  the  strongest  for  pepper :  if  they  are  desired  at  an  early  sea- 
son, sow  them  on  a  slight  hot-hed,  the  beginning  of  this  month,  and 
with  due  care  they  will  be  fit  to  transplant,  where  they  are  to  re* 
main,  towards  the  middle  of  May.  In  the  eastern  states,  the  tenth 
of  May  will  be  soon  enough  to  sow  them,  in  tlie  open  ground,  but 
in  the  southern  states,  they  may  be  sown  any  time  this  month. 

Tomato*s  or  LovC'Jfpfilc9. 

The  Soianum  Lycofiersicum,  Tomato,  or  Love-apple,  is  much  cul- 
tivated for  its  fruit,  in  soups  and  sauces,  to  which  it  imparts  an  ■ 
agreeable  acid  flavour ;  and  is  also  stewed  and  dressed  in  various 
ways,  and  very  much  admired. 

The  seeds  may,  towards  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  be  sown 
on  a  warm  border,  pretty  thick,  and  about  the  end  of  May  will  be 
fit  to  plant  out ;  or  they  may  be  sown  where  intended  to  remain  for 
fruiting.  They  will  require  such  support  as  dii*ected  for  Nastur- 
tiums, in  page  318,  and  must  be  planted  in  rows,  five  feet  asunder, 
and  a  foot  or  fourteen  inches  distant,  plant  from  plant,  as  they  run 
greatly.  Some  lay  various  kinds  of  old  branches  in  their  way,  for 
them  to  run  upon ;  however,  the  better  they  are  supported,  the 
more  numerous  will  their  fruit  be. 

This  fruit  may  be  had  much  earlier,  by  sowing  the  seeds,  in 
the  first  week  of  this  month,  if  not  done  in  March,  on  a  slight  hot- 
bed, and  forwarding  them  in  that  way  ;  they  bear  transplanting 
well,  and  may  be  set  out  finally  about  the  middle  of  May. 

Egg-Plant. 

The  Soiamim  Melongena^  or  Egg-plant.  There  are  two  varieties 
of  this  plant,  the  white  fruited  and  purplev cultivated  for  culinary 
purposes ;  the  latter  kind  is  preferable,  and  when  sliced  and  nicely 
fried,  approaches,  both  in  taste  and  flavour,  nearer  to  that  of  a  very 
nice  fried  oyster,  than,  perhaps,  any  other  plant. 

This  delicious  vegetable  may  be  propagated,  by  sowing  ihe  seed, 
on  a  alight  hot-bed,  the  beginning  of  this  month,  or  in  March  ;  and 
.towards  the  middle  or  latter  part  of  May,  they  should  be  plante4 
In  a  rich  warm  piece  of  groutid,  at  the  distance  of  two  feet  and'% 
half  asunder,  every  way,  for  the  purple,  or  two  feet,  for  the  white 
kind  i  an4  if  kept  clean,  and  a  little  earth  draAvn  up  to  their  stems, 
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when  about  a  foot  high,  they  will  produce  plenty  of  fmit.  Or,  the 
seed  may  be  sown  about  the  end  of  this  month,  on  a  warm  border, 
and  planted  out  finally,  in  the  beginning;  of  June  ;  but  Uiesc  will  be 
rather  late,  and  not  produce  fruit  so  abundantly,  in  the  middle  or 
eastern  states,  as  by  the  former  method.  If  any  were  sown  last 
month,  let  them  be  pricked  out  into  a  fresh  Ijot-bed,  the  middle  of 
this,  at  the  distance  of  four  or  five  inches,  to  gather  strength,  and 
prepare  them  for  planting  out,  about  the  fifteenth  or  twentieth  of 
May. 

Soxjing  Cucumber,  Squashesy  Aluak  and  Water  Melons. 

In  the  middle  states  where  the  ground  is  light,  dry,  and  warm, 
you  may  in  the  last  week  of  this  month  sow  cucumbers,  squashes, 
water-melons,  and  early  musk-mclons  in  the  open  ground,  agreea- 
bly to  the  directions  given  next  month.  If  the  weather  proves  fa- 
vourable, and  that  they  are  not  attacked  by  frost  after  being  up, 
they  will  succeed  very  well;  but  if  you  have  hand  or  bell  glasses  for 
their  protection,  there  is  no  doubt  of  their  success. 

It  is  generally  observed,  that  cucumbers,  squashes,  and  melons 
of  every  kind,  may  be  sown  in  the  open  ground,  as  early  as  Indian 
corn  ;  but  they  are  certainly  somewhat  more  tender,  and  cannot  be 
sown  in  the  middle  states,  with  great  certainty  of  success,  before 
the  eighth  of  May. 

KidfieU'Beans, 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  you  may  plant  a  firet  crop 
of  Kidney -beans,  in  the  open  ground.  Select  a  warm,  dry,  and 
favourably  situated  spot,  and  having  dug  and  manured  it  properly  ; 
draw  drills  an  inch  deep,  and  two  feet  or  thirty  inches  asunder,  drop 
the  beiius  therein,  two  inches  ai>art,  and  draw  the  earth  equally  over 
them  ;  do  not  cover  them  more  than  an  inch  deep  ;  for,  at  this  early 
time,  they  arc  liable  to  rot,  if  cold  or  v/ct  ensue.  The  kinds  pro- 
per to  be  sown  now,  are  the  early  cream-coloured,  speckled,  yellow, 
and  white  dwarfs. 

J^ndive, 

Those  who  are  fond  of  endive,  as  a  sallad,  may  now  sow  some  of 
the  seed,  as  directed  in  June  ;  and  blanch  it,  when  of  sufficient  size, 
in  the  manner  prescribed  in  August.  But  in  the  early  summer 
months,  laltuce  has  almost  generally  superceded  the  use  of  it. 

Sorrel. 

Sow  now  a  sufiTicicnt  supply  of  the  broad-leaved,  garden  sorrel, 
and  also,  of  the  round-leaved  or  French  sorrel  j  these,  or  either  of 
them,  may  be  sown,  on  narrow  beds  or  borders,  and  covered  lightly, 
or  raked  in  ;  when  the  plants  are  up  keep  them  free  from  wced^ 
and  in  June,  you  may  transplant  them,  cither  in  rows  along  the 
borders,  or  into  three  or  four  feet  wide  beds,  at  the  distance  of  nine 
inches,  plant  from  plant,  every  way. 
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Garden  Orac?te» 

The  Atrifilex  hortenna^  or  Garden  Orachc,  is  cultivated  for  culi- 
nary purposes,  being  used  as  spinach,  and  is  by  some  persons  pre- 
ferred to  it.  The  French  particularly,  are  very  partial  t6  this  plant; 
There  are  three  or  four  varieties  of  it,  differing  only  in  colour ; 
one  is  of  a  deep  green,  another  of  a  dark  purple,  and  a  third  with 
green  leaves  and  purple  borders.  The  green  leaved  variety,  how- 
ever, is  that  cultivated,  as  an  esculent  herb,  and  is  sown  at  the  same 
time,  and  created  in  every  respect  like  spinach. 

Caraway, 

■  The  Carum  Canity  or  common  caraway,  is  a  biennial  plant : 
it  produces  its  seed,  which  is  highly  aromatic  and  grateful  to  the 
stonuich,  the  second  year  after  sowing,  and  then  generally  dies; 
It  may  now  be  sown  on  a  bed,  either  broad-cast  and  raked  in,  or  in 
drills,  and  covered  half  an  inch  deep  ;  when  up,  thin  the  plants  to  six 
inches  distance,  and  in  the  June  twelve  months  following,  it  will 
produce  its  seed.  Some  of  the  plants  that  have  not  seeded  abun- 
dantly, will  continue  to  bear,  the  second  season.  Young  plants^ 
rise  in  abundance,  where  the  seeds  fall  when  ripe,  and  these  will 
shooi  and  produce  seed  the  following  summer* 

Destroy   JVeedSi 

Weeds  will  noAv  begin  to  appear  plentifully,  from  seed,  in  every 
part  of  the  garden.  The  utmost  dilip;ence  should  be  used  to  de-* 
stroy  them,  while  they  arc  young,  before  they  get  the  start  of  the 
crops  ;  especially  towards  the  middle  and  latter  end  of  the  month } 
when,  if  a  forward  season,  they  will  be  advancing  in  a  rapid  growth* 

Pay  particular  regard,  at  this  time,  to  your  small  crops;  as 
onions,  carrots  parsneps,  and  the  like ;  weeds  grow  much  quicker 
than  they  do  ;  and  if  they  are  not  wed  in  time,  either  by  small  hoe<* 
ing,  or  hand-weeding,  such  will  occasion  much  labour  and  trouble 
to  clear  them,  and  sometimes,  totally,  destroy  the  crops. 

Take  the  opportunity  of  dry  weather,  and  hoe  the  ground  be-* 
tween  the  rows  of  beans,  peas,  cabbages,  cauliflowers,  and  other 
crops  that  stand  wide,  to  destroy, the  weeds. 

A  large  piece  of  ground  may  soon  be  gone  over  with  a  hoe^ 
when  the  weeds  arc  small ;  but  when  they  are  permitted  to  grow 
large,  it  requires  double  labour  to  destroy  them. 

Madder, 

The  Rubia  tinctorum^  or  dyer's  madder,  being  an  article  of  much 
importance  in  manufactures,  &c.  ought  to  command  some  atten- 
tion, in  the  United  States  ;  where  it  will  grow,  to  as  good  perfec- 
tion, as  in  any  country  on  earth.  It  is  not  wise,  in  a  nation,  to  be 
Under  the  necessity  of  importing  articles,  of  considerable  conaun^ 

T  t 
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tion,that  might  be  cultivated  at  home,  to  great  advantage  ;  and  al- 
though, it  docs  not  immediately,  come  within  the  province  of  the 
gardener,  1  cannot  let  slip  the  opportunity,  of  giving  the  best  infor- 
mation in  my  ])ower,  for  bringing  it  to  perfection. 

The  phint  has  a  perennial  root,  and  an  annual  stalk.  The  root 
is  composed  of  many  long  thick  succulent  fibres  ;  these  are  joined 
at  the  top  in  a  lieud,  like  the  roots  of  asparagus,  and  strike  very 
deep  into  the  ground,  being  sometimes  more  than  three  foct  in 
length.  From  the  upper  part,  or  head  of  the  root,  come  out  many 
side  roots,  which  extend  just  under  tlie  surface  of  the  ground,  to  a 
great  distance,  whereby  it  propagates  very  fast ;  for  these  send  up 
a  great  number  of  shoots,  whicli  if  carefully  taken  ofl'  in  spring, 
soon  a'^ler  they  are  above  ground,  and  managed  as  hereafter  direct- 
ed, they  become  so  many  plants.  These  roots  are  of  a  dark  colour 
on  their  out-side,  and  have  a  yellowisii  red  pith  in  the  middle,  which 
is  tough  and  of  a  bitterish  taste  ;  from  the  iX)ot  arises  many  largc^ 
four-cornered,  jointed  stalks,  which  in  good  land,  will  grow  five  or 
fiix  feet  high,  and  if  supix}rted,  sometimes  seven  or  eight ;  they 
are  armed  with  short  herbaceous  prickles,  and  at  each  joint,  are 
placed  five  or  six  spear-shaped  leaves,  about  three  tnc]>es  long,  and 
near  one  broad,  in  the  middle,  drawing  to  a  point  at  each  end  ;  their 
upper  surfaces  are  smooth,  but  their  mid-ribs,  on  the  under  side, 
are  armed  with  rough  herbaceous  spines ;  the  leaves  set  close  to 
the  branches  in  whorls.  From  the  joints  of  the  stalk  come  out  the 
branches,  which  sustain  the  flowers ;  they  are  placed  by  pairs  op- 
posite, each  pair  crossing  the  other;  these  have  few  but  small 
leaves  towards  the  bottom,  which  are  generally  by  threes,  and 
upwards  by  pairs  opposite ;  the  branches  are  terminated,  by  branch- 
ing spikes  of  campanulate  yellow  flowers,  which  are  cut  into  four 
segments.  These  appear  in  June,  and  are  followed  by  round- 
ish, dark  coloured  seeds,  compressed  and  indented  on  the  side> 
where  joined  to  the  pedicle,  or  partial  flower-stalk,  and  are  about 
the  size  of  asparagus  seed. 

I  am  the  more  particular  in  the  description,  as  there  are  seven 
dificrcnt  species  of  Rubia  or  madder  ;  lest  the  wrong  kind  should 
be  cultivated,  and  produce  a  discouraging  disappointment,  to  the 
industrious  and  deserving  cultivator. 

It  is  well  known  tliat  Miidder  is  so  essential  to  dyers  and  callico- 
piinters,  that  neither  business  can  be  carric*d  on  without  it.  The 
consumption  of  it  is  so  great  in  England,  that,  upon  a  moderate 
computation,  more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  pounds 
sterling,  is  annually  paid  for  what  is  imported  fram  Holland, exclusive 
of  their  supplies  from  other  parts ;  and  as  in  a  little  time,  manufactures 
of  these  kinds,  must  of  necessity,  progress  in  America,  the  sooner 
some  attention  is  paid  to  this  article,  the  better.  The  profits  aris- 
ing from  its  culture,  would  at  present,  be  very  considerable, perhaps 
more  so,  than  when  more  generally  attended  to. 

The  land  best  adapted  for  the  culture  of  M&dder,  is  a  deefi  loamy 
substantial  soil,  not  too  stlfTand  heavy,  nor  overly  light  and  sandy  ; 
this  should  be  twice  ploughed  in  autumn,  and  left  rough  during  winter^ 
that  the  frost  may  mellow  and  pulverize  it ;  then  ploughed  again  ia 
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Apriijinimcdiately  before  planting,  taking  care  every  time)  to  plough 
it  as  deep  as  possible. 

The  timd  of  planting  is  about  the  latter  end  of  April,  or  immedi- 
ately when  the  young  buds  begin  to  appear  above  gix>und,  or  as 
soon  as  possible  after.  The  young  shoots  are  then  taken  from  the 
sides  of  the  mother  plants,  with  as  much  root  as  possible,  and  are 
planted  in  rows  thre  feet  asunder,  and,  plant  from  plant,  in  the  rows 
twelve  inches  distant ;  observing  to  plant  each  slip  down  to  its  top  or 
crown. 

In  the  first  year  of  planting  madder,  it  is  customary  to  plant  kid- 
ney-beans, lettuces,  or  other  low  dwarf-growing  ci*ops,  between  the 
rows  ;  but  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  to  keep  the  ground  clean  from 
"Weeds.  In  November  the  haulm  behig  decayed,  cut  it  off,  and  then 
draw  three  or  four  inches  of  earth  over  the  crowns  of  the  plants  ; 
this  may  be  performed  either  with  the  plough  or  hoe,  and  let  them 
remain  so  all  winter. 

The  second  year  in  the  beginning  of  April,  the  earth  on  the  top 
of  tlie  rows  should  be  scuflled  over  and  raked,  to  destroy  the  young 
weeds,  and  make  the  surface  smooth  and  mellow  ;  as  well,  as  to 
permit  the  rising  buds  to  shoot  freely. 

The  second  summer,  the  same  care  must  be  taken  of  the  mad- 
der as  the  first,  and  nothing  planted  between  the  rows  ;  and  in  No- 
vember, the  crowns  of  the  roots  are  to  be  covered  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.  Some  lay  down  the  haulm,  and  cover  it  with  earth, 
for  the  greater  protection  of  the  roots  ;  but  this  is  a  very  pernicious 
practice,  for  it,  in  a  little  time,  becomes  mouldy,  and  seldom  fails 
to  communicate  this,  to  the  crowns,  which  materially  injures  them, 
and,  consecjuently,  the  whole  roots. 

The  madder  roots  should  never  be  taken  up,  till  they  have  had, 
three  summer's  growth ;  and  the  culture  of  the  third,  is  the  same 
ms  of  the  second  year,  during  the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn. 

In  the  September,  or  October  of  the  third  year,  when  the  haulm 
is  perfectly  decayed,  ihe  roots  are  carefully  taken  up,  and  dried, 
first  for  a  few  days  in  the  air  ;  they  are  aflerwaixls  put  on  a  kiln, 
and  dried  effectually,  with  a  slow  heat ;  after  which,  it  is  pounded 
by  stampers,  kept  in  motion  by  a  mill  or  wheel,  which  is  turned, 
by  either  water,  wind,  or  horses,  then  sifted  and  packed  up  in 
casks,  as  hard  as  possible. 

Madder  may  be  cultivated  from  seeds  by  sowing  them  in  rows, 
as  directed  for  the  plants  ;  obser\-ing  to  sow  three  or  four  seeds, 
where  a  plant  might  be  expected,  and  cover  them  a  little  better 
than  half  an  inch  deep  :  when  grown  an  inch  or  two,  pull  out  the 
weakest,  and  leave  the  best  to  remain,  at  proper  distances,  for  full 
growth. 

Those  who  are  desirous  of  further  information,  on  this  subject, 
may  consult  Martym's  edition  of  Miller's  Gardener's  Dictionary. 

Fuller^ %  Tea9eL 

The  Difttacu^  fulkmum^  or  Fuller's  Teasel,  is  cultivated  in  great 
quantities  in  the  vest  of  England^  for  ndsing  the  nap  on  woolen 
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eloths,  by  means  of  the  crooked  awns  upon  the  heads  ;  which  in  the 
wild  sort,  are  not  cufliciently  hooked.  For  this  purpose  they  are 
fixed  round  the  circumference  of  a  large  broad  wheel,  Avhich  is 
made  to  turn  round,  and  ihc  cloth  is  held  against  them.  The  heads 
are  collected  in  August,  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  turn  brown,  and 
exposed  daily  to  the  sun,  till  they  become  perfectly  dry  ;  care  being 
taken  to  protect  them  from  rain 

This  plant  is  pmpagated  by  sowing  the  seed,  either  in  Maixrh  or 
April,  upon  a  soil  tliat  has  been  well  ploughed,  and  it  is  observed, 
that  good  wheat  land,  is  well  adapted  for  the  production  of  Tcusels. 
The  ground  being  ploughed  and  made  line,  from  one  peck  to  two  of 
seed,  is  generally  sown  upon  an  acre,  and  harrowed  in,  with  a  light 
harrow.  When  the  plants  are  up,  hoe  them  in  the  same  manner, 
as  practised  for  turneps,  cuttii.i;  down  all  the  weeds  and  singling 
out  the  plants,  to  about  six  or  eight  inches  distance :  as  they 
advance,  and  the  weeds  begin  to  grow  again,  hoe  them  a  second 
time,  cutting  out  the  plants  to  about  a  foot  asunder.  Keep  them 
free  from  weeds  during  the  summer  and  autumn,  and  the  second 
year  after  sowing,  the  plants  will  shoot  up  stalks  with  heads,  which 
will  be  fit  for  collecting,  about  the  time  before  mentioned  ;  observ- 
ing, that  they  are  to  be  collected  as  they  turn  brown  and  ripen,  and 
not  all  at  once. 

They  may  also,  be  cultivated  by  sowing  the  seeds,  in  April,  in  a 
seed-bed  pretty  thick,  where  they  are  to  be  kept  free  from  weeds, 
and  in  the  September  or  March  following,  planted  into  the  ploughed 
field,  being  previously  well  harrowed  and  prepared  ;  where  they  are 
to  be  set  regularly  in  lines,  at  about  a  foot  asunder  every  way. 
Soon  after,  they  will  shoot  up,  and,  the  autumn  following,  produce 
their  heads.  This  article  is  indispensible,  where  manufactories  of 
cloth  are  carried  on. 

Jfcflrf,   Weldj  or  Dyer^a   Weed, 

The  Reseda  Luteola^  or  Dyer's- weed,  is  used  for  dying  all  sorti 
of  bright  yellows,  and  lemon  colours  ;  and  is  a  profitable  article  to 
cultivate  for  the  use  of  dyers.  Its  favourite  soil  is  a  tolerably  rich, 
sandy  ground,  where  it  will  grow  to  great  perfection.  The  seed 
should  be  sown  in  April,  at  the  rate  of  two  quarts  to  aii  acre  \  when 
the  plants  arc  up,  they  must  be  set  out  with  the  hoe,  like  turneps, 
to  the  distance  of  six  inciies,  plant  from  plant,  and  kept  free  from 
weeds  during  the  season.  The  May  following  they  will  shoot,  and, 
if  the  soil  be  good,  grow  three  feet  hi'^jh,  and  in  June,  vfhen  in  full 
Jioiver^  the  plants  are  to  be  pulled  up,  and  set  in  small  handfuls  to  dry 
in  the  fic^ld :  when  dry  cnoiit^h,  they  may  be  tied  in  bundles  and 
housed,  being  careful  to  put  tnem  up  loosely,  that  the  air  may  pass 
between,  to  prevent  fermentation.  A  small  patch  may  be  left  for 
seed,  which  is  not  to  be  puHcd  up,  till  perfectly  ripe.  Some  people 
sow  weld,  with  oats,  and  barley,  as  they  do  clover  seed  ;  and  after 
these  crops  are  off,  weed  them  as  well  as  possible,  suffering  no  pat- 
tie  to  enter  the  field,  till  the  June  twelve  months  alter  sowing, 
^l^en  the  weld  is  pulled  and  dried  as  before. 
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Planting  Fi'u'u  Trees, 

SUCH  fruit-trees  as  are  not  yet  burst  into  leaf,  may  be  trans- 
planted in  the  early  pan  of  the  month  ;  but  any  that  are  either  in 
leaf  or  flower,  will  sufl'er  considerably  by  such  unseasonable  remo- 
val. However,  when  late  planting,  is  from  some  cause  unavoidable^ 
and  havliiir  a  previous  knowledge  thereof;  it  would,  in  that  case, 
be  highly  proper  to  take  up  tlie  trees,  some  time  before,  to  check 
iheir  shooting,  and  lay  them  by  the  roots  in  a  trench  of  earth,  till 
they  can  be  planted. 

Wiiere  such  planting  is  intended,  in  the  middle  states,  let  it  be 
do:ie  in  the  hrst  week  in  the  month,  but  in  the  eastern  states,  it 
may  be  continued  to  the  second  ;  particularly,  with  apples,  pears, 
and  plums,  and  even  m:uiy  other  kinds,  should  the  season  prove  late. 

After  planting,  give  each  tree  a  plentiful  watering,  which  will 
cause  the  earth  to  settle  close  about  its  roots,  and  prepare  them  for 
pushing  fresh  fibres:  repeat  it,  once  every  week  or  ten  day^i,  till 
the  new  roots  are  established.  For  the  method  of  planting,  see  the 
Fruit'Gardeny  and  Orchard  \i\  March, 

New  planted  trees  in  general,  but  particularly  such  as  are  planted 
late  in  the  spring,  should  be  frequently  watered  in  dry  weather ; 
once  a  week  or  ten  days,  will  be  sufficient.  In  doing  tins,  give 
a  copious  watering  to  reach  the  roots  eflcctually :  and  let  their 
heads  be  sometimes  watered  as  well  as  their  roots. 

To  preserve  the  earth  moist  about  the  roots  of  new  planted  trees, 
let  some  mulch  or  half  rotted  litter,  be  spread  onrthe  surface  of  the 
ground ;  this  will  keep  out  the  eflects  of  sun  and  v>ind,  and  the  earth 
will  retain  a  due  moisture,  with  the  assistance  of  a  mader:;tc  water- 
ing now  and  then. 


Destroy  insects  on  Fruit  Trecn. 


Insects  often  do  mtich  damage  to  fruit  trees,  if  not  prevented. 
This  is  the  time  they  begin  to  breed  on  the  buds,  leaves,  and  new 
advancing  shoots  of  young  trees,  and  also  frequently  on  those  of 
older  growth.  Proper  means  should  be  used  to  destroy  them  in 
time,  before  they  spread  over  the  general  brunclies. 

Where  you  perceive  any  of  the  leaves  of  these  trees  to  have  a 
crumpled,  deformed,  clammy  appearance,  ^c.  it  is  a  certain  sign  of 
insects.  Let  the  worst  of  tiiese  leaves  be  taken  off  as  soon  as  tluy 
appear  :  and  if  the  ends  of  any  of  the  young  slioots  are  also  attack- 
ed, prune  away  such  infected  parts  :  and  if  furnished  with  a  garden 
watering  engine,  it  would  be  greatly  serviceable  therewith  to  dash 
the  branches  with  water  in  dry  weather;  v/hich,  and  the  above 
precautions,  if  proceeded  to  in  time,  will  do  a  great  deal  in  pre- 
venting the  mischief  from  spreading  considerubly. 
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Or  where  wall  trees  arc  much  infested,  first  pull  off  all  tlie  curled 
or  crumpled  leaves  ;  then  get  some  tobacco-dust,  or  fine  snuff,  and 
scatter  some  of  it  over  all  the  branches,  but  most  on  those  places 
where  the  insects  are  troublesome.  TJiis  should  be  strewed  over 
the  trees  in  the  morning,  when  the  twigs  and  leaves  arc  wet,  and 
kt  it  remain.  It  will  greatly  diminish  the  vermin,  and  not  injure 
the  leaves  or  fruit. 

But  fruit  trees  are  also  sometimes  attacked  bv  insects  of  the  cater- 

0 

pillar  tnbe,  contained  numerously  in  a  minute  embryo  state  in  small 
webs,  deposited  on  the  branches,  &c.  animated  by  the  heat  of  the 
weather,  they  soon  over-run  and  devour  the  young  leaves,  whereby 
neither  the  trees  nor  fruit  prosper  in  growth  ;  and  which  should  be 
attended  to,  especially  in  young  trees,  by  picking  off  the  webs,  &c- 
before  the  insects  animate  considerably  ;  and,  if  accommodated  with 
a  watering  engine,  as  above  suggested,  you  might  play  the  water 
strongly  upon  the  trees ;  so  as,  in  the  whole,  to  diminish  the  in- 
crease and  spreading'^depredations  of  the  vermin,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. 

Prumng, 

Priming  of  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees,  should  be  finished,  in  the  first 
week  of  this  month,  if  neglected  so  long,  especially,  the  forward 
blossoming  kinds.     See  page  206. 

Protecting  the  blostomsy  i!fc,  of  JVall'Treca  from  Frost. 

Your  early  kinds  of  fruit-trees,  particularly  those  planted  against 
walls,  may  in  forward  seasons,  require  protection  for  their  blossoms 
and  young  setting  fruit,  from  night  frosts  ;  the  doing  of  which,  will 
be  found  of  importance.     For  the  method,  see  page  212. 

Where  the  sheltering  of  these  trees  is  practised,  it  should  be 
continued  occasionally  all  this  month  ;  for  although  there  are  ge- 
nerally, some  fine  warm  days  and  nights,  yet  the  weather  is  so  very 
iincertain  at  this  season,  that  we  often  have  such  severe  hard  frosts, 
as  to  prove  the  destruction  of  the  blossoms  and  young  fruit,  on  such 
of  the  above  trees,  as  arc  very  forward  and  fully  exposed. 

They  may  be  protected  with  mats  every  cold  night,  and  taken 
down  in  the  morning:  if  cuttings  of  evergreens  are  used,  as  ad- 
vised last  month,  let  them  remain  con:itantly,  till  the  fruit  are  pasl 
danger. 

General  S/:nng  treatment  of  Fruit'Treea. 

For  the  general  spring  management  of  Fruit-trees,  see  the  Fruit- 
Garden  and  Orchard  last  month. 


Graf  tin 


St. 


For  the  various  methods  of  grafting,  &c.  see  the  Xuraery  for  last 
month,  and  also  for  this. 
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Raafiberriea, 

New  plantations  of  raspberries  may  be  made  in  the  first  week  of 
this  month,  but  it  would  have  been  much  better,  if  that  business  had 
been  performed  in  the  last,  except  in  the  eastern  states  ;  where  it 
may  now  be' done,  with  good  success^  as  directed  in  page  314,  which 
see. 

Strawberrtj  Beds, 

Strawberry  beds  should  noAv  be  kept  perfectly  free  from  weeds. 
The  runners  produced  from  the  plants  should  be  constantly  cleai*ed 
away  as  they  advance.  But  where  new  plantations  are  wanted,  let 
some  of  the  strongest  remain  till  June,  to  form  young  plants,  then 
to  be  transplanted,  as  directed  in  that  month. 

Water  the  beds  of  fruiting  plants  frequently,  in  dry  weather, 
when  they  begin  to  advance  for  bloom  ;  for,  if  they  are  not  supplied 
with  that  article,  in  a  dry  time,  the  fruit  will  be  smaller,  and  of  less 
abundant  production ;  observing,  to  give  the  water  between  the 
plants,  and  not  over  them.  New  plantations  may  be  made,  in  the 
first  week  of  this  month.     For  the  method,  see  page  215. 

Marly  Fruits  in  forcing. 

Let  the  same  care  be  taken  of  the  early  fruits  of  all  kinds  now  in 
forcing,  as  directed  last  month  and  February  ;  but  be  very  particular 
to  give  air  in  proportion,  to  the  increasing  heat  of  the  weather. 


THE  ORCHARD. 


THE  Orchard  had  been  so  fully  treated  of  in  the  last  month, 
beginning  at  page  2 1 6,  as  .well  as  in  January  and  February ^  that 
there  is  little  to  be  said,  respecting  it,  in  this  ;  except  to  advise  the 
completion  of  all  that  was  directed  to  be  done,  in  the  former,  as 
early  in  this,  as  possible.  Late  planting  of  deciduous  trees,  whe^ 
ther  fruit  or  forest,  seldom  succeeds  well,  especially  in  warm  cli- 
mates ;  and  to  ensure  the  best  possible  success,  every  thing  should 
be  attended  to,  in  due  season,  but  more  particularly  planting  ;  for 
"  time  waits  for  no  body.'*  Apples  and  pears  hoAvever,  may  be 
planted,  with  tolerable  success,  in  the  middle  states,  but  more  par- 
ticularly in  a  backward  season,  any  time  before  the  middle  of  April ; 
though  it  is  necessity  alone,  that  could  warrant  their  removal,  at  so 
late  a  period. 

Let  it  be  oservcd  as  a  general  rule,  always  to  plant  or  transplant 
your  fruit-trees,  before  a  leaf  expands  or  a  blossom  appears  :  it  is 
true,  that  some  plant  later,  but  never  with  ccxual  success. 
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Tlic  j^rafung  of  \-arious  kinds  of  fruit-trees,  may  be  performed  in 
the  early  part  of  this  month,  as  directed  in  the  A'urscryy  for  March^ 
page  241,  Jvc. 


THE  ViNLYAUD. 

VINE  cutting  preserved  since  the  time  of  pruning,  as  direct- 
ed in  pap;c  230,  muy  yet  ))e  j>la!ited  in  the  method  pointed  out,  in 
page  240  ;  and  all  the  other  work  directed  to  be  done  in  the  Vine- 
yard, in  March,  sliould  now  he  fiiiished  as  early  as  possible.  Rooted 
plants  may  also  be  pliinttd  out  into  rows,  at  proper  distances,  but 
the  earlier  in  the  month,  the  betcr. 

If  neglected  last  mo!Uh,  you  m\ist  carlo  in  this,  before  the  buds 
begin  to  shoot,  either  plough,  dig,  or  deeply  hoe,  the  ground  between 
the  vines.  This  is  indispeujible  :  the  surface  must  always  be  kept 
loose,  clean,  and  free  from  weeds,  or  the  consequence  will  be,  the 
having  of  few  fruit,  and  these  of  a  bad  and  insipid  quality.  Keep- 
ing the  earth  loose  aiifl  pulverized  by  frequent  working,  will  cause 
it  to  attract  the  dews,  imbibe  the  rains  freely,  M'hen  such  occur, 
and  consef|uently,  to  l)e  constantly  stored  with  a  sufficient  supply 
of  nourishment,  for  the  plants  and  fruit ;  and  moreover,  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  sun,  from  the  clean  surface,  will  dry  and  dissipate  the 
damps,  that  would  otherwise  cause  the  fruit  to  become  mildewed^ 
and  render  their  quality  crude  and  unpleasant. 

In  looking  over  the  vines  about  the  end  of  the  month,  observe 
to  displace  such  young  shoots  or  prominent  buds,  as  appear  use- 
less, or  promise  to  be  injurious  to  those  intended  for  bearing  fruit. 
Many  small  weakly  shoots,  generally,  arise  from  the  old  stocks  or 
branches,  that  seldom  produce  fruit,  and  are  supernumerary  ;  such 
sliould  be  rubbed  ofTclose,  except  in  places  where  a  supply  of  new 
wood  or  siioots  for  next  year's  bearing  are  wanted ;  in  which  case, 
a  suitable  number  should  be  carefully  preserved.  This  operation 
ought,  at  this  time,  to  be  performed  with  tlie  finger  and  thumb, 
nipping  or  rubbing  them  elf,  close  to  where  produced. 

AVI  sere  two  sl'.oots  arise  from  one  bud,  take  the  woi'st  awav,  the 
remaining  one  will  grow  sti-ouger,  and  its  fruit  be  numerous  and 
large  in  proportion. 

T!ic  vines  should  t\o\w  IvtWe  stakes  placed  to  them,  such  as  aro 
directed  to  be  made  in  |)ai;e  -i  1,  and  any  old  or  decayed  poles,  rc- 
plucud  with  new,  if  not  done  in  the  former  montlis  ;  in  order  to  tie 
and  train,  the  young  advancing  shoots  tlierelo. 

Any  very  lou;^  shoots  of  the  last  year,  kftupon  strong  ahd  estab- 
lished sVj'.:ks,  ff>r  fruiting  more  abundantly,  ss  directed  in  page  140  ; 
may  about  the  first  of  this  month,  when  tiit  sup  lias  arisen,  and  the 
shoots  become  pliant,  be  bent  round  the  stake,  in  tlie  form  of  a 
hoop,  and  made  fast  thereto  with  a  willow  twig,  &c.  by  this  method  it 
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will  break  out  into  fruit  more  abundantly,  and  produce  a  less  luxuri- 
ance of  wood,  than  if  left  in  the  ordinary  way  ;  but  it  must  be  bent 
gently,  so  as  not  to  crack  the  bark,  lest  it  should  bleed  and  be  weak- 
ened thereby,  or  become  totally  abortive. 


THE  NURSERY. 


AS  it  is  my  plan  to  avoid  repetitions  as  much  as  possible,  in 
order  to  make  room  for  more  impoitant  matter;  and  having  gone 
pretty  extensively  into  tJie  Nursery  business  in  March,  I  must  re- 
fer you  to  that  month,  for  general  instructions  respecting  the  cul- 
ture of  trees  aiid  shrubs.  You  will  tliere  find  the  various  methodsi 
and  proper  periods  for  grafting ;  the  modes  of  raising,  planting:,  and 
training  all  sorts  of  live  hedges  ;  the  different  ways  of  cultivating 
various  kinds  of  shrubby  plants,  forest  and  fruit-trees,  by  layers, 
suckers,  cuttings,  and  seeds,  &c.  a  repetition  of  which,  in  this  place> 
would  only  swell  the  book  to  no  purpose. 

Let  it,  however,  be  observed,  that  the  sowing  of  all  kinds  of  tree 
and  shrub  seeds  (except  those  that  have  had  a  year's  previous  pre- 
paration,) and  also  grafting ;  may  successfuly  be  practised  in  the 
middle  states,  in  the  early  part  of  this  montli,  and  in  the  eastern 
states,  till  near  the  latter  end  thereof ;  and  that  the  earlier  in  the 
month  such  can  be  done,  provided  the  ground  is  in  good  condition, 
and  the  weather  favoumble,  the  better.  Propagation  by  layers, 
suckei*s,  and  cuttings,  may  also  be  practised  in  the  early  part  of  this 
month,  both  in  the  middle  and  eastern  states,  and  indeed,  in  the 
latter,  it  is  the  most  eligible  season  for  the  performance  of  that 
work. 

Tranafilanting, 

All  hardy  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs,  seedlings  and  others,  may 
be  taken  up  and  transplanted,  in  the  first  week  of  this  month,  (ear- 
lier in  the  southern  states,  and  not  much  later  in  the  eastern,)  with 
great  certainty  of  success. 

Pines  and  firs  of  all  kinds,  may  now  be  romoved.  Likewise 
cedars,  junipers,  Kalmia's  and  Rhododendrons  ;  Pyracantha's,  hol- 
lies, evergreen  oaks,  and  Yews ;  and  also,  alaternus's,  phillyrea's, 
arbor-vilx's,  and  evergreen  privet,  with  many  others. 

The  seedlings  are  to  be  planted  as  directed  in  March ;  the  others, 
as  in  page  293,  and  immediately  after,  they  should  have  a  good  wa- 
tering, to  settle  the  earth  about  their  roots.  Likewise,  any  decidu- 
ous shrubs  and  trees  of  the  late  shooting  kinds,  may  yet  be  trans* 
planted,  if  done  early  in  the  month. 

u  u 
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Cure  of  new  planted  Trees  arid  Shrubs, 

Water  the  new  plantations  of  evergreens  and  flowering-shrubs, 
&c.  but  in  particular  those  which  were  lately  planted  out  from  the 
seed  beds.  Three  tiraes  a  week  will  be  sufficient  for  these ;  and 
for  those  deciduous  kinds  that  have  been  transplanted  in  autumn  or 
early  in  spring,  once  a  week  will  do ;  always  observing,  during  this 
month,  to  give  the  water  very  early  in  the  morning. 

A'cw  Grafted  Trees, 

Examine  the  new  grafted  trees ;  the  clay  is  sometimes  apt  to  fall 
off,  or  crack,  so  as  to  admit  air  and  wet,  to  the  grafts. 

When  that  is  the  case,  the  old  clay  must  be  taken  entirely  off» 
and  immediately  apply  some  more,  that  is  fresh  and  well  wrought : 
let  this  be  closed  in  every  part,  so  that  neither  air  nor  wet  can  enter. 

Where  there  are  any  shoots  produced  from  the  stocks  below  the 
grafts,  rub  them  off  close ;  for  these,  if  permitted  to  growj  would 
starve  the  young  shoots :  be  careful  also,  to  eradicate  all  root  suckers. 

Budded  Trees, 

Budded  trees  should  also  be  looked  over  obout  this  time ;  for 
those  that  were  worked  last  summer,  will  now  be  making  their  first 
shoots,  and  therefore,  demand  some  attention. 

'f  he  first  shoots  from  the  innoculated  buds  are,  in  some  seasons, 
apt  to  be  attacked  by  insects  or  blights  ;  and  these,  if  not  prevented, 
will  injure  them  greatly,  and  sometimes  entirely  spoil  them  ;  but 
by  timely  attention,  it  may  be,  in  a  great  measure,  prevented : 
where  the  ends  of  the  young  shoots  appear  crumpled,  and  the 
leaves  curled,  let  them  be  carefully  taken  off,  for  they  are  full  of 
small  insects.  By  this  practice  the  vermin  may  be  prevented  from 
spreading  farther. 

Likewise  observe,  that  all  shoots  which  put  out  from  the  stock, 
except  the  proper  inserted  bud,  must  be  rubbed  off  constantly,  as 
they  are  produced,  that  its  whole  efforts  may  go  to  the  support  of 
the  bud-shoots  only. 

TVie  Management  of  Seedbeds, 

Water  occasionally  the  seed-beds  of  all  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs 
in  dry  weather :  this  must  be  practised  both  before  and  after  the 
plants  begin  to  appear. 

Observe  at  all  times  to  water  these  beds  with  moderation  ;  a  lit- 
tle and  often,  must  be  the  rule.  Likewise  be  very  careful  not  to 
apply  the  water  over  hastily  at  any  time,  for  that  would  be  apt  to 
wa^h  the  earth  away  from  the  seed,  and  also  from  the  young  plants, 
now  be(?^inning  to  come  up  :  be  particularly  careful  as  to  the 
more  icndt-r  and  delicate  sorts  :  generally  let  the  refreshments  of 
water  be  repeated  moderately  once  every  two  days,  in  warm  dry 
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weather  ;  which  will  be  of  great  service  to  all  kinds  of  seedling 
plants. 

Shade  will  also  prove  very  beneficial  in  the  middle  of  hot  sunny 
days,  to  many  of  the  choice  kinds  of  seedling-trees  and  shnibs,  about 
the  time  of  their  first  appearing,  and  for  some  time  after. 

These  young  plants  may  be  shaded  from  the  sun  occasionally, 
by  fixing  hoops  across  the  beds  ;  then  let  mats,  canvas,  or  the  like, 
be  drawn  over  the  hoops  as  often  as  occasion  requires. 

Where  there  are  boxes,  pots,  or  tubs  of  seedling  plants,  let  them 
he  placed  in  a  shady  situation,  about  tlie  middle,  or  towards  the 
latter  end  of  this  month,  where  they  may  have  the  morning  and  af- 
ternoon sun  only  ;  carefully  protecting  them  from  its  mid-day  in- 
fluence. 

All  beds  of  seedling  trees  and  shrubs  whatever,  must  be  kept 
perfectly  clean  from  weeds.  This  should  be  carefully  attended  to, 
for  the  weeds  are  of  much  quicker  growth  than  the  young  seedling 
plants,  and  would  soon  get  the  start  of  them,  if  permitted  to  stand. 
Therefore,  let  such,  as  soon  as  they  appear  in  the  beds,  be  pricked 
out,  before  they  get  to  any  great  head,  performing  it  by  a  very 
careful  hand-weeding. 

Hoeing  and  Weeding^ 

Hoe  and  destroy  weeds  between  the  rows  of  young  trees  ;  they 
will  now  rise  abundantly  from  seeds  ;  but  by  applying  the  hoe  to 
them  while  young,  they  may  be  very  expeditiously  destroyed. 
Choose  dry  weather,  let  the  hoe  be  sharp,  take  advantage  of  the 
weeds  while  they  are  small,  and  cut  them  up  clean  within  the 
ground. 

There  is  notliing  like  destroying  weeds  in  due  time  ;  for  when 
they  are  suffered  to  grow  large,  they  are  extremely  hurtful  to  all 
young  trees  and  shrubs,  and  in  particular  to  those  plants  which  are 
notEir  advanced  in  their  growth  ;  besides,  if  suffered  to  ripen  and 
shed  their  seeds,  these  lay  the  foundation  of  a  world  of  trouble  af- 
terwards, which  might  be  avoided,  by  timely  exertions  and  care. 

Graf  ling  KoUiei^  l^c. 

Graft  hollies,  with  cuttings  of  the  variegated  kinds.  The  first 
foitnight  in  this  month,  is  the  proper  time  to  perform  that  work,  in 
the  middle  states. 

The  common  green  holly  is  the  proper  stock  to  graft  the  varie- 
gated kinds  upon  :  and  the  stocks  for  this  purpose  must  not  be  less 
than  three  or  four  year's  growth  from  the  seed ;  but  those  of  five 
or  six  answer  perfectly  well. 

Get  some  cuttings,  or  grafts,  of  the  best  variegated  kinds ;  they 
must  be  shoots  of  the  last  summer's  growth.  Let  them  be  grafted 
with  exactness,  according  to  the  general  metliod  of  whip-grafting. 
See  page  24S. 

Likewise,  graft  any  other  curious  varieties  of  trees,  on  stocks  of 
their  own  kinds. 
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But  in  most  fruit-ti*ees  and  other  deciduous  kinds,  where  any 
grafting  remains  to  be  done,  no  time  should  be  omitted  in  forward* 
ing  it  early  in  tlie  month. 

Inarching, 

Inarching  may  be  performed  now,  on  ever-greensi  and  on  any 
kinds  of  trees  or  shrubs,  tliat  you  desire  to  propagate  that  way. 

This  method  of  grafting  is  principally  intended  for  those  kinds, 
which  are  not  easily  raised  by  common  grafting  or  budding  ;  or  by 
seeds,  layers,  or  cuttings,  or  any  of  the  other  general  methods. 

The  ever-green  kinds  may  be  inarched  towaixls  the  end  of  this 
month ;  but  deciduous  sorts  gciiendiy  succeed  t)est  when  done  about 
the  middle  of  it.     For  the  method,  see  page  249. 
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Choice  Hyacinthi, 

THE  earlier  sorts  of  hyacinths  will  begin  to  open  and  shew 
colour,  in  the  beginning  of  this  month  ;  it  will  be  proper  to  screen  the 
finer  sorts,  from  the  two  powerful  effects  of  the  sun,  which  if  not 
prevented,  would  bleach  and  tarnish  their  colours,  particularly  the 
reds  and  deep  blues  ;  but  if  they  are  properly  defended  fmm  it, 
their  colours  will  be  preserved,  and  they  will,  in  some  measure,  be 
kept  back,  so  as  to  be  in  full  bloom  with  tlie  later  sorts,  especially 
if  the  roots  of  the  early  kinds  have  been  planted,  about  an  inch  deeper 
than  the  rest :  it  is  a  very  dt* sirable  object,  in  a  grand  display  of 
this  delightful  flower  to  have  a  uniform  bloom. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  support  the  stems,  as  they  advance  in  height ; 
for  this  purpose,  small  sticks  or  wires,  painted  green,  should  be 
forced  into  the  ground,  immediately  behind  the  bulbs,  either  in  an 
erect  position,  or  leaning  a  little  backwards,  to  which  the  stems  are 
to  be,  rather  loosely,  tied  with  small  pieces  of  green  worsted,  as  soon 
as  they  begin  to  bend,  or  are  in  danger  of  being  borne  down  by  the 
weight  of  their  bells  ;  *  this  operation  must  be  repeated  as  they  ad- 
vance in  height,  for  it  is  impossible  to  do  it  at  one  time,  so  as  to 
answer  the  purpose.  When  the  greater  part  of  the  bed  appears  in 
colour,  a  covering  or  awning  should  be  erected  over  it,  and  the 
walk  to  be  in  front :  for  the  support  of  the  awning,  a  strong  frame  of 
wood  should  be  erected,  ten  feet  high  in  the  centre,  and  seven  feet 
at  each  side,  and  covered  with  strong  sheeting,  which  will  keep  out 
the  rain  and  admit  a  tolerable  degree  of  light ;  it  should  come  down 

*  The  Florist's  usual  Qiimc  for  the  Corolla  of  the  Hyacinth. 
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close  to  the  bed  on  the  north  side,  in  order  to  preserve  it  from  cold 
winds,  which  arc  prejudicial  to  the  bloom. 

The  covering  ought  to  be  so  constructed,  by  means  of  lines  and 
pullies,  as  to  be  easily  and  expeditiously  rolled  up,  or  let  down  as 
occasion  requires,  to  afford  the  plants,  the  full  benefit  of  light  and 
air^  at  all  favourable  ofifiortumdea  ;  that  is  to  say,  when  the  air  la 
mild,  and  light  clouds  intervene,  so  as  to  blunt  the  sun's  rays. 

A  bed  of  Hyacinths  never  requires  to  be  Avatercd  at  any  period  ; 
the  rains  that  happen  after  planting,  are  generally  more  than  suf- 
ficient, both  for  the  roots  and  bloom  ;  and  after  the  bloom  is  over, 
they  are  rather  prejudicial  than  otherwise,  except  when  very  mo- 
derate. 

Although  covering  in  the  manner  described,  presents  and  exhi- 
bits the  bloom  to  the  greatest  advantage,  yet  it  evidently  has  a  ten- 
dency to  weaken  and  injure  the  bulbs,  and  ought  not,  tlierefore,  to 
be  continued  more  than  two  or  three  weeks  at  most ;  but  as  soon 
as  the  general  bloom  declines,  the  bed  should  be  immediately  ex- 
posed to  the  open  air,  and  the  hoops  replaced  as  before,  that 
mats  may  be  laid  on  occasionally,  for  protecting  the  beds  from  heavy 
torrents  of  rain,  which  would  prevent  the  bulbs  from  ripening 
well,  and  render  them  very  subject  to  decay,  after  having  been  tak- 
en up. 

The  common  hyacinths  in  open  beds  and  borders,  will  require  no 
other  care  at  this  time,  than  to  support  their  flower  stems,  as  direct- 
ed above ;  without  which,  they  will  generally  fall  down,  and  much 
of  their  beauty  be  lost. 

j1  Descrijition  of  the  Properties  of  a  Fine  Double  HrAcivtH. 

The  stem  should  be  strong,  tall,  and  erect,  supporting  numerous 
large  bells,  each  suspended  by  a  short  and  strong  peduncle,  or  foot- 
stalk, in  a  horizontal  position,  so  that  the  whole  may  have  a  com- 
pact pyramidal  form,  with  the  crown,  or  uppermost  bell  perfectly 
erect. 

The  bells  should  be  large  and  very  double  that ;  is,  well  filled 
with  broad  bold  petals,  appearing  to  the  eye  rather  convex,  than  flat 
or  hollow :  they  should  occupy  about  one  half  the  length  of  the 
stem. 

The  colours  should  be  clear  and  bright,  whether  plain  red,  white, 
or  blue,  or  variously  intermixed  and  diversified  in  the  eye  ;  the  lat- 
ter, it  must  be  confessed,  gives  additional  lustre  and  elegance  to  this 
beautiful  flower. 

Strong  bright  colours  are,  in  general,  preferred  to  such  as  are 
pale  ;  there  are,  however,  many  rose-coloiu'ed,  pure  while,  and 
light  blue  hyacinths,  in  high  estimation. 

Obnet-vations,  Some  sorts  consist  of  petals  of  different  colours, 
such  as  light  reds,  with  deep  red  eyes  ;  whites,  with  rosey,  blue, 
purple,  or  yellow  eyes  ;  light  blues,  with  deep  blue  or  purple  eyes; 
and  yellow,  with  purple  \\\  the  eye.  Sec.  Others  again  have  their 
petals  striped,  or  marked  down  the  centre,  with  a  paler  or  deeper 
colour,  which  has  a  pleasing  effect. 
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It  some  timet  happens,  and  with  some -sorts  more  frequently 
than  others,  tliat  two  stems  are  produced  from  the  same  root,  one 
18  generally  considerably  taller  than  die  other ;  when  this  is  the 
case,  the  weaker  may  be  cut  off  near  the  ground,  soon  after  ic 
makes  its  appearance,  or  suffered  to  bloom,  and  its  bells  be  inter- 
mixed with  the  lower  ones  of  the  taller  stem,  so  dextrously  as  to 
appear  tike  one  regular  pyramid  of  bells. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  month,  some  of  your  choice  tulips  will 
begin  to  shew  colour ;  they  should,  when  tlie  greater  part  of  the 
blossoms  begin  to  open,  be  shaded  from  the  sun,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  directed  for  your  elegant  hyacinths  ;  for,  when  its  heat  it 
considerable,  it  will  cause  the  colours  to  run  and  intermix,  in  such 
a  manner,  as  to  destroy  the  eleg^ce  and  beauty  of  the  flowers ; 
some  sorts  are  more  particularly  liable  to  this  than  others,  and  will 
be  spoiled  in  five  minutes. 

The  awning  should  be  always  kept  rolled  up,  or  totally  off,  ex- 
cept, when  the  sun  is  powerful :  for  if  kept  too  long,  or  too  closely 
covered,  the  colours  of  the  flowers  would  become  fiunt  and  weak, 
and  the  grandeur  of  effect,  would  be  lost,  or  considerably  lessened. 

Strong  winds,  are  extremely  injurious  to  tulips,  when  in  flower, 
hj  dashing  them  against  one  another,  and  thereby  bruising  their 
petals  ;  from  the  effects  of  which,  they  must  be  guarded,  by  letting 
down  the  awning  at  such  times  quite  to  the  ground,  on  the  windy 
tide ;  a  line  of  bass  mats  sowed  together,  and  their  upper  edge 
nailed  to  the  frame  on  that  side,  may  answer  the  purpose,  if  the 
icloth  is  not  of  sufficient  length. 

Tulips  never  require  to  be  artificially  watered,  in  the  hottest  and 
driest  seasons,  at  any  period  from  ]>lanting  to  taking  up  the  roots  ; 
nevertheless,  moderate  rains  will  be  very  beneficial  to  them  io 
spring,  and  cause  them  to  produce  a  strong  bloom  :  after  flowering, 
too  much  wet  is  very  prejudicial  to  the  roots.  Immediately  after 
tlie  flowers  are  on  the  decline,  the  bed  must  be  fully  exposed  to  the 
iopen  air. 

Lines  of  small  twine,  painted  green,  should  pass  from  one  end  of 
(lie  bed  to  the  other,  corresponding  with  the  rows  of  flowers,  fasten- 
ltd  at  the  ends  and  middle  to  nice  painted  sticks,  placed  therein  for 
that  purpose ;  to  these  the  stems  of  the  flowers  are  to  be  loosely 
Vied  with  short  piece*  of  green  worsted,  which  will  preserve  a  pleas- 
ing regularity  of  appearance,  without  stiffness  and  formality.  The 
covering  may  be  continued,  at  the  necessary  intervals,  for  three 
weeks  with  safety  ;  but  continuing  it  too  long,  will  injure  them. 

When  vacancies  occur  in  the  beds,  by  the  decay  of  some  roots, 
i|^ich  might  look  aukwaixl,  you  may  immerse  the  lower  end  of  the 
stems  of  flowers  from  other  quarters,  in  phials,  filled  with  water, 
and  sunk' into  the  bed,  so  as  not  to  appear  above  ground ;  these  will 
continue  in  bloom,  when  shaded,  for  several  days,  and  may  be  re- 
placed with  others,  which  will  fill  those  vacancies,  and  make  a  tole- 
rable appearance. 
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Common  tulips  will  require  no  other  care^  in  the  borders^  &c. 
than  keeping  them  free  from  weeds. 

A  dfcriiition  of  the  jiropertit9  of  a  fine  Variegated  Late  TuLif. 

The  stem  should  be  strong,  elastic,  and  erect,  and  about  thirty 
inches  above  the  surface  of  the  bed. 

The  flower  should  be  large  and  composed  of  six  petals ;  these 
should  proceed  a  little  horizontaly  at  first,  and  then  turn  upwards, 
forming  almost  a  perfect  cup,  with  a  round  bottom,  rather  wider  at 
the  top. 

The  three  exterior  petals,  should  be  somev.hat  larger  than  the 
three  interior  ones,  and  broader  at  their  base  :  all  the  petals  should 
have  perfectly  entire  edges,  free  from  notch  or  scrrature  ;  the  top 
of  each,  should  be  broad  and  well  rounded  ;  the  ground  colour  of 
the  flower,  at  the  bottom  of  the  cup,  ought  to  be  a  clear  white,  or 
yellow ;  and  the  various  rich  coloured  stripes,  which  are  the  prin- 
cipal ornament  of  a  fine  Tulip,  should  be  regular,  bold,  and  distinct 
on  the  margin,  and  terminate  in  fme  broken  points,  elegantly  fea- 
thered or  pencelled. 

The  centre  of  each  leaf  or  petal,  should  contain  one  or  more  bold 
blotches,  or  stripes,  intermixed  with  small  portions  of  the  ori- 
ginal or  breeder  colour,  abruptly  broken  into  many  irregular  obtuse 
points.  Some  florists  are  of  opinion,  that  the  central  stripes,  or 
blotches,  do  not  contribute  to  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  the  Tulip, 
unless  confined  to  a  narrow  stripe,  exactly  down  the  centre,  and 
that  they  should  be  perfectly  free  from  any  remains  of  the  original 
breeder  colour :  ii  is  certain  that  such  appear  very  beautiful  and 
delicate,  especially,  when  they  have  a  regular  narrow  feathering  at 
the  edge ;  but  the  greatest  connoisseurs  in  this  flower,  unanimously 
agree,  that  it  denotes  superiority,  when  the  Tulip  abounds  with  rich 
colouring,  distributed  in  a  distinct  and  regular  manner  throughout 
the  flower,  except  in  the  bottom  of  the  cup ;  which,  it  cannot  be  dis- 
puted, should  be  clear,  of  a  bright  white,  or  yellow,  free  from  stain 
or  tinge,  in  order  to  constitute  what  is  considered  a  perfect  flower* 

Tulips  are  divided  into  two  classes,  viz,  early  and  late  blowers. 
The  late,  are  infinitely  the  finest  and  most  valuable,and  are  of  course 
entitled  to  the  principal  attention  of  the  curious.  They  are  divided 
into  six  distinct  families,  or  rather  divisions  of  the  same  family,  viz. 
1.  Primo  BaguetUy  which  arc  tall;  the  colours,  brown  oiv 
white. 

3.  Baguet  Rigaut^a,  these  are  not  so  tall ;  and  have  strong  stems^ 
and  large  cups ;  the  colours  as  before. 

3.  Incomparable  Vcrfiort8,  The  characteristics  of  these  are,  the 
form  of  the  cups,  which  are  very  handsome  ;  the  colours  a  shining 
brown  on  white. 

4.  JIybloemen*a,  These  have  a  white  ground,  with  a'  variety  of 
colours. 

5.  Bizards.  The  colours  of  these,  are  on  a  yellow  ground,  yariousy. 
and  consisting,  in  the  whole,  of  three  or  more. 
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6.  The  Cherry  and  Rose  ;  the  name  denotes  their  colours,  which 
are  on  a  white  ground. 

Breeders,  are  self  or  plain  coloured  tulips,  obtained  by  sowing 
the  sefed,  which  in  time,  by  being  planted  in.  a  proper  compost  of 
lime  rubbish  and  poor  soil,  accidentally,  break  out  into  stripes  and 
variegations,  by  which  new  varieties  are  annually  obtained. 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  my  account  of  that  glorious 
flower,  the  Tulipa  geaneriana^  or  garden  tulip,  as  it  is  now  in  more 
general  estimation,  than  any  other  flower  whatever. 

Mr.  Samuel  Curtis,  Florist^  of  Walworth  near  London,  had 
sent  me  last  autumn,  upwards  of  two  hundred  varieties  of  the  most 
elegant  sorts  of  tulips,  and,  at  the  same  time,  informed  me,  that  it 
is  very  common  for  him  to  receive  from  fifty  to  eighty  pounds 
sterling,  for  a  single  root,  of  a  new  variety.  Such  is  the  present 
rage  for  tulips  in  England. 

For  the  most  suitable  soil,  and  best  method  of  planting,  see  the 
Flower 'Garderi  for  October. 

Ranunculus's. 

April  showers,  and  frequent  rains  in  May,  are  essentially  neces- 
sary to  the  growth  and  vigour  of  Ranunculus's :  if  these  fail,  soft 
water  must  be  administered  in  sufficient  quantities  between  the 
rows,  by  means  of  a  common  watering  pot,  with  a  long  tube  or 
spout  held  low,  so  as  not  to  wash  the  earth  into  holes  :  for  it  is  bet- 
ter to  avoid  watering  the  plants  themselves,  as  it  might  chill  them 
too  much,  and  stagnate  their  juices.  The  consequences  of  omit- 
ting to  water,  when  necessary,  are  these,  viz.  The  plants  will 
make  little  progress  ;  the  blossom  buds  of  the  strongest  will  be 
small,  and  the  weaker  plants,  will  not  bloom  at  all ;  the  grass  or 
foliage,  will  put  on  a  sickly  yellowish  appearance,  from  which  it 
will  not  recover  during  the  season  ;  and  lastly,  the  roots  when  taken 
up,  will  be  small  and  lean. 

But  such  kinds  of  wiitering,'however  necessary,  are  by  no  means 
so  salutary  to  these,  or  any  other  flowers  or  plants,  as  fine  warm, 
natural  showers  ;  as  they  can  neither  be  su  equally  dispensed,  nor 
are  the  pknts  naturally  disposed  to  receive  them,  when  the  atmo- 
sphere is  dry;  because  their  pores  and  fibres  are  contracted, and  they 
are  as  it  were,  in  the  expectancy  of  di7  weather. 

Since  it  is  evident  that  artificial  waterings  are,  in  all  respects,  so 
much  inferior  to  natural,  it  is,  therefore,  better  to  wait  a  day  or  two, 
in  hopes  of  a  change  of  weather,  than  to  be  too  hasty  in  affording 
these  succours,  dthough  the  plants  may  appear  to  sulfer  for  the 
moment,  by  the  omission  ;  for  if  such  a  cluuige  should  fortunately 
take  place,  they  will  receive  infinitely  more  benefit  from  it,  than 
v/hen  bt)th  theniselves  and  the  soil  are  already  saturated  or  replen- 
ished with  water,  not  so  congenial  to  vegetation,  as  that  ordained 
by  nature  lor  the  purpose.  For  tlieir  further  treatment  sec  the 
J  lowcr-Gardi'n  in  Jfaij-. 
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Anano7ic9. 

The  beds  of  Anemones,  for  the  present,  will  reqiure  exactly  the 
same  trcatmeot  as  the  Ranunculuses  ;  therefore)  it  is  not  necessary 
to  say  more  in  this  place,  respecting  them. 

Auriculas, 

The  Auriculas,  towards  the  middle  of  this  month,  will  be  ad- 
vancing in  their  llower  stems.  If  any  plant  is  possessed  of  more 
than  one  or  two  principal  stems,  it  is  advisable  to  pinch  off  the  pips, 
or  flower-buds,  of  the  smallest  and  weakest ;  in  order  to  render  the 
blossoms  of  the  remaining,  larger  and  more  vigorous,  than  they 
'would  be,  if  this  was  omitted  to  be  done  in  due  time. 

When  the  pips  become  turgid,  and  begin  to  expand,  they  must 
be  preserved  from  rain ;  nor  sliould  the  early  plants  be  suffered  to 
remain  in  a  situation  exposed  to  cold  winds  :  on  the  contrary,  they 
ought  to  be  selected  from  the  rest,  and  removed  to  a  shady  comer, 
where  they  should  have  hand-glasses  suspended  over  them,  or 
placed  on  brick-bats  or  the  like,  to  admit  air,  and  yet  preserve  the 
expanduig  bloom  from  rain. 

The  farina  or  mealy  dust,  which  overspreads  and  ornaments  the 
surface  of  those  flowers,  contributes  exceedingly,  to  their  lustre 
and  beauty ;  this  must  therefore,  be  preserved  upon  them ;  the 
least  shower  of  rain  would  easily  wash  it  off ;  it  is  also  liable  to  be 
blown  away  by  the  winds  j  and  the  sun,  if  permitted  to  shine  freely 
on  the  flowers,  would  occasion  them  soon  to  fade. 

Therefore,  where  it  is  required  to  have  the  more  curious  or 
choice  vaiieties,  to  blow  in  the  best  perfection,  the  pots  containing 
the  plants  should,  according  as  the  flowers  begin  to  open,  be  imme- 
diately removed  and  placed  on  the  shelves  of  the  auricula  stage,  or 
where  the  flowers  may  be  protected  occasionally,  from  such  wea- 
ther as  would  deface  the  bloom.  The  stand  or  stage,  should  have 
from  three  to  five  ranges  of  shelves,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
pots,  about  six  inches  wide,  rising  theatre-like,  one  above  another, 
from  the  front ;  having  the  back  generally  placed  against  a  shady 
wall,  pale,  or  other  building  ;  it  must  be  constantly  covered  at  top> 
water-tight,  sloping  to  the  back  part ;  but  the  front  and  ends  sliould 
only  be  covered  occasionally,  by  having  some  canvas  or  mats  fas- 
tened thereto  by  way  of  curtain,  so  contrived  that  it  may  be  readily- 
let  down  and  drawn  up  at  pleasure ;  which,  when  the  air  is  very 
sharp,  or  in  high  winds,  or  driving  rains,  must  be  letdown  to  shel- 
ter the  flowers ;  but  when  the  weather  is  mild  and  calm,  let  the 
front  and  ends  be  constantly  open.  Or  this  may  also  be  used  occa- 
sionally to  shade  the  flowers  from  the  sun,  where  it  has  access  in 
the  heat  of  the  day ;  observing  however,  generally,  not  to  let  the 
screen  remain  longer  than  is  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the 
bloom. 

Regular  waterings  should  be  given  during  the  time  the  plants  are 
on  the  stage ;  examine  tliem  once  every  day,  to  see  where  water  19 

x  X 
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wanted  ;  and  let  such  pots  as  stand  in  need  of  that  article  be  imme* 
diatfly  supplied  with  it.  In  doing  this,  suffer  no  water  to  fall  on 
the  flower:^  for  that  would  wash  off  the  afore-mentioned  farinaceous 
bloom,  and  greatly  deface  their  beauty. 

The  watcrin^^s  should  be  modertae,  and  frequent ;  for  these 
plants  being  rather  of  a  succulent  nature,  cannot  bear  too  much, 
without  material  injury. 

Keep  the  surOice  of  the  pots  perfectly  neat,  free  from  weeds  and 
every  sort  of  litter;  suffer  no  decayed  leaves  to  remain  on  the 
plants,  but  let  such,  as  soon  as.  they  appear,  be  taken  of. 

By  thus  placing  your  auricula  p<Jts  on  a  covered  stage,  it  not  on- 
ly preserves  the  Howei's  much  longer  in  beauty,  but  you  also,  more 
readily  view  them,  and  they  show  themselves  to  much  greater  ad- 
vantage than  when  placed  on  the  ground. 

Tile  shelves  and  back  of  the  stage,  should  be  painted  black,  or  of 
some  dark  colour,  by  way  of  contrast  to  the  white  eyes,  &c.  of  the 
flowers  :  arid  if  a  large  looking-glass  be  placed  at  each  end  of  the 
stagc,the  eftect  produced  will  be  very  pleasing,  by  apparently  length* 
cning  the  stage  each  way,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 

A  row  of  fine  Polyantlius's  in  pots,  may  likewise  be  introduced  on 
the  auricula  stage,  it  will  add  to  the  variety  and  form  a  pleasing 
contrast. 

The  tallest  flowering  auricula's,  should  stand  on  the  most  distant 
shelf,  and  the  shortest  in  front ;  those  stems  which  arc  weak  and  bend, 
ought  to  be  supported  with  small  wires,  fixed  in  the  earth  behind 
them,  so  as  not  to  be  easily  discerned.  If  the  roof  of  the  stage 
is  covered  with  glass,  it  will  be  an  additional  advantage  to  the 
plaiits. 

A  Dcscrifitio7i  of  the  ProfirrtUa  qf  ajine  VaHcgatcd  Auricula, 

The  stem  should  be  strong,  erect,  and  elastic,  and  of  a  proper 
height,  that  the  bunch  or  truss  of  flowers,  may  be  above  the  foliage 
of  the  plant. 

The  peduncles  or  fbot-stalks,  should  also  be  strong  and  elastic^ 
and  of  a  proportional  length  to  the  size  and  quantity  of  the  pips, 
which  should  not  be  less  than  seven  in  number,  that  the  bunch 
may  be  rather  round,  close,  and  compact. 

The  component  parts  of  the  pip,  are  the  tube,  with  its  stamens 
and  anthers  ;  the  eye,  and  the  exterior  circle  containing  tlie  ground 
colour,  with  its  edge  or  mai^gin  :  these  three  should  be  all  well  pro- 
portioned, which  will  be  the  case,  if  the  diameter  of  ihe  tube  be  one 
part,  the  eye  three,  and  the  whole  pip  or  flower,  six,  or  nearly  so. 

Ail  the  admirers  of  this  chamiing  flower  agree,  that  the  pips 
ought  to  be  rour.d  ;  but  this  seldom  happens  ;  and  we  must  be  con- 
tent if  they  are  so  nearly  round,  as  noi  to  be  what  is  called  starry. 

The  anthers  or  summits  of  the  stamins,  ought  to  be  large,  bold,. 
r*nd  fill  tlie  tul)e  well,  and  the  tube  should  terminate  mther  above 
the  eye  ;  the  eye  should  be  very  white,  smooth,  and  round,  without 
any  cr^icks,  and  distinct  frpm  tlie  ground  or  self-colour. 
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The  ground  colour  should  be  bold  and  rich,  and  equal  on  evcry^ 
side  of  the  eye,  whether  it  be  in  one  uniform  circle,  or  in  bright 
patches  ;  it  should  be  distinct  at  the  eye,  and  only  broken  at  the 
outward  part,  into  the  edging  ;  a  fine  black,  purple,  or  cofie-colour, 
contrast  best  with  the  eye  ;  a  rich  blue,  or  bright  pink,  is  pleasing, 
but  a  glowing  scarlet,  or  deep  crimson,  would  be  most  desirable,  if 
well  edged  with  a  bright  green ;  but  this  is  very  rare. 

The  green  edge,  or  margin,  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  varie- 
gated appearance  in  the  flower ;  and  it  should  be  in  proportion  to 
the  ground  colour  ;  tliat  is,  about  one  half  of  each. 

The  darker  grounds  are  generallly  covered  with  a  white  ]M)W- 
der,  v/hich  constitutes  much  of  the  beauty  of  the  flower. 

Comjiostfor  Auricula*, 

The  compost  proper  for  Auriculas,  should  consist  of  the  follow- 
ing ingredients,  in  the  ai?ncxed  proportions,  viz. 

One  half,  rotten  cow -dung,  two  years  old. 

One  sixth,  fresh  sound  eaith,  of  an  open  texture. 

One  eigh  \  earth  of  rotten  leaves. 

One  twelfth,  coarse  sea  or  river  sand. 

One  twelfth,  moory  earth. 

One  twenty-fourth,  ashes  of  burned  vegetables. 
These  ingredients  should  be  well  incorporated,  and  placed  in  an 
open  situation,  perfectly  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun  and  air  ;  it 
should  be  laid  in  a  regular  heap  or  mass  from  fifteen  to  eighteen 
inches  thick  and  turned  frequently :  in  this  state  it  should  remain 
a  year  or  six  months,  turning  it  once  every  two  montlis,  and  keeping 
it  always  free  from  weeds  :  before  it  is  used,  it  should  be  passed 
through  a  coarse  screen,  to  free  it  from  stones,  Sec.  and  to  incorpo- 
i^ate  it  the  more  elTectuaiiy. 

.VdW  Potting  Auriculasy  and  Increasing  them  by  Siifia, 

The  most  advisable  time  to  transplant,  or  to  slip  auriculas,  or  as 
it  is  usually  termed,  to  pot  them,  is  immediately,  or  very  soon  after 
their  bloom  is  over  ;  and  this  should  be  repeated  annually  ;  for,  it 
preserves  the  health  and  consitution  of  the  plants, by  affording  them 
a  fresh  supply  of  nourishment,  and  aifoi*ds  an  opportunity  of  cur- 
tailing tli;i  fibres,  if  grown  too  long,  or  if  any  are  decayed  and 
mouldy ;  or  of  cutting  oflT,  the  lower  part  of  the  main  I'oot,  if  in  a  rot- 
ting or  decayed  state,  which  is  frequently  the  case.  By  this  treat- 
ment, the  plants  are  brought  into  a  state  of  action  and  fresh  vege- 
tation, which  will  cause  a  continued  circulation  of  the  juices,  during 
tlie  summer. 

The  pots  should  be  hard  baked,  and  for  blooming  plants,  ought 
(o  be  seven  inches  in  diameter  at  top,  four  and  a  half  at  bottom,  and 
about  seven  deep :  but  smaller  plants,  and  offsets,  should  have 
shallower  pots,  and  of  a  proportinate  size  ;  and  very  large  plants, 
must  have  pots  in  proportion.  These  before  being  used,  if  new, 
should  be  immersed  in  water,  for  five  or  six  hours,  or  more. 
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In  potting  or  transplanting  auricula's,  the  plant  ought  to  be  care- 
fully turned  out  of  the  former  pot,  and  the  earth  shaken  from  its 
fibres,  which  should  be  trimmed,  if  found  long  and  numerous,  and 
also  any  part  of  the  old  main  i-oot,  that  appears  in  a  sickly  or  de- 
cayed state,  must  be  cut  clean  out,  whether  on  the  lower  part,  or 
side  ;  and  if  near  the  leaves,  a  cement  should  be  immediately  ap- 
plied, consisting  of  bees  wax  and  pitch,  in  equal  quantities,  melted 
together,  a:  id  laid  on  when  soft,  but  not  hot,  to  make  it  adhere  more 
firmly.  Place  a  hollow  oyster  shell,  or  the  like,  over  the  hole  in 
the  bottom  of  each  pot,  with  the  convex  side  upwards,  and  then 
more  than  half  fill  it,  with  the  compost ;  let  it  be  higher  in  the 
middle  than  at  the  sides  :  the  plr.nt  is  next  to  be  placed  iliereon, 
Vfkh  its  fibres  regularly  distributed  all  around,  and  the  pot  filled 
up  ;  adding  a  little  coarse  sand,  close  round  the  stem  of  the  plant, 
on  the  surface  :  the  bottom  of  tlie  pot,  should  tlien,  be  gently  struck, 
two  or  three  times,  against  the  ground,  in  order  to  close  the  earth 
about  the  roots  ;  this  w\[\  cause  it  to  sink  half  an  inch,  below  the 
top  of  the  pot,  which  will  prevent  the  loss  of  v.aier,  when  adminis- 
tered. 

N.  B.  The  true  depth  to  plant  an  auricula,  is  wi'^hin  about  half 
an  inch  of  the  bottom  of  its  lowest  or  outside  leaves. 

Any  offsets  that  have  formed  one  or  more  fibres,  of  an  inch  or 
two  in  length,  may  be  sU/ified  off  the  old  plant,  and  replanted  round 
the  sides  of  large  pots,  or  singly  in  small  ones,  filled  with  the  same 
compost ;  and  if  hand  glasses  arc  placed  over  them,  such  will  cuuse 
their  fibres  to  grow  more  rapidly  ;  but  they  ought  not  to  be  long 
continued  on,  lest  the  plants  should  be  drawn  and  weakened 
thereby. 

After  potting,  give  each  plant  a  little  water,  and  place  the  pots  in 
a  shaded  situation,  where  they  may  have  the  morning  sun  till  ten 
o'clock,  and  the  afternoon,  from  four  or  five,  but  by  no  means  under 
the  drip  of  trees  ;  there  they  are  to  remain  till  October,  takiufr  rare 
to  keep  them  regularly  watered,  and  free  fiom  weeds.  The  pots 
may,  or  iii.iy  I'.ot,  be  plunged  in  the  curih,  but  in  the  latter  case,  they 
will  require  more  attendance, 

Care  of  Seedling  Aunculaa. 

Seedling  auriculas,  wliich  were  sown  last  autumn,  or  this  spring, 
now  demand  altciition  ;  these  plants,  when  newly  come  up,  or  while 
quite  young,  must  be  carefully  protected  from  the  full  sun  in  the 
heat  of  the  day,  and  frequently  refreshed  with  water. 

The  boxes  or  tubs  in  which  they  are  growing,  should  be  removed 
to  a  shady  border,  toward  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  or  beginning 
of  next:  the  place  s'.ioi:id  be  open  to  the  morning  sun  till  about  nine 
o'clock,  but  slitided  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  the  plants  watered  fre- 
quently in  dry  weather.  As  rsoon  as  ar,y  of  them  appear  with  six  leaves 
biich  should  be  carefully  taken  out  from  the  rest,  and  planted  in  pots 
or  boxes  I:l!ird  v»ith  c<)rr.postj  about  two  inches  asunder  ;  and  if  grown 
by  the  beginning  of  August,  so  large  as  to  touch  each  other,  they 
may  then  be  trariSplantcd  into  separate  small  pots,  to  remain  all 

viulcr. 
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Polijanthuscs, 

Polyanthuses  blow  at  the  same  time,  and,  the  fine  kinds,  rcqmre 
nearly  the  same  treatment  as  auriculas,  both  \\\\\\  respect  to  soil 
and  situation  ;  they  arc  like  the  latter,  very  impatient  of  heat  and 
droufrht,  and  agree  with  a  much  greater  portion  of  moisture :  they 
are  fond  of  shade,  and  will  not  succeed  well,  when  exposed  to  our 
summer  heats  in  a  warm  situation  ;  at  least,  so  as  to  blov/,  even  in 
tolerable  perfection,  ihe  ensuing  season. 

The  fine  kinds  may  be  jijrown  in  the  same  sized  pots,  and  in  the 
same  compost  as  auriculas,  with  the  addition  of  more  loam ;  and 
the  common  or  more  imiifiereTit  soi*ts,  may  be  i)lanted  in  cool  s/iadij 
beds  or  border's,  being  toKnibly  hardy,  and  having  more  to  fear 
from  the  summer  heals  tl;an  the  winter  frosls. 

Their  pmpagation  is  by  slips  and  seed,  at  the  same  time  and  in 
the  same  manner,  as  directed  for  rairiculas. 

yl  Dc9crijul'j7i  of  the  Prc^icrtica  of  ajinc  PoltanThus, 

Its  properties  are,  in  most  respects,  similar  to  those  of  a  fine  au- 
ricula ;  that  is,  the  stem,  peduncles,  or  foot-stalks,  and  formation  of 
the  bunch  or  truss  ;  therefore,  a  description  of  its  pips,  or  corollasy 
only  remains  to  be  given  in  this  place. 

The  tube  of  ihe  corolla  above  the  calyx,  should  be  short,  well 
filled  with  the  anthers  or  summits  of  the  stamens,  and  terminate 
fluted,  rather  above  the  eye. 

The  eye  should  be  rotnd,  of  a  bright  clear  yellow,  and  distinct 
from  the  ground  colour ;  the  proportion  as  in  the  auricula  through- 
out the  flower. 

The  ground  colour  is  most  admired,  when  shaded  with  a  light 
and  dark  rich  crimson,  resembling  velvet,  with  one  mark  or  stripe 
in  the  centre  of  each  division  of  the  rim,  bold  and  distinct  from  the 
edging  down  to  the  eye,  where  it  should  terminate  in  a  fine  point. 

The  pips  should  be  large,  quite  flat,  and  as  round,  as  may  be  con- 
sistent wiili  their  beautiful  figure,  which  is  circular  ;  excepting  those 
small  indentures  between  euch  division  of  the  rim,  which  divide  it 
into  several  heart-like  segments. 

The  edjijing  hiu)uld  rcsem'olc  a  bright  gold  lace,  bold,  clear,  and 
distinct,  and  so  nearly  of  the  same  colour  of  the  eye  and  stnpes,  as 
scarcely  to  be  distinguished  :  in  short,  the  polyanthus  should  pos- 
sess a  graceful  elegance  of  form,  a  richness  of  colouring,  and  sym- 
metry of  part-},  not  to  be  found  united  in  any  other  flower. 

Tine  double  primroses,  are  cultivated  by  ofVsetii,  in  the  same  way 
and  at  the  same  time  as  polyanthuses,  and  require  similar  care  and 
management  in  pols;  they  are  somewhat  more  tender,  and  eonse* 
quently  must  be  treated  accordingly. 

Camati(/n9, 

If  you  have  omitted  the  potting  or  transplanting  of  carnations 
last  month,  where  necessary,  let  it  be  done  in  this,  as  early  as  pos- 
sible, a'jreeabie  to  the  rules  laid  down  in  page  287. 
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Keep  the  pots  perfectly  free  from  weeds,  and  the  plants  from  de- 
cayed leaves,  and  let  the  earth  on  the  surface  be  stirred,  if  it  binds 
hard  ;  for  this  will  encourage  the  plants  to  shoot,  and  will  also  gi? e 
an  air  of  neatness.  Water  the  pots  often  in  warm  weather,  for  they 
will  require  a  little  every  second  day,  oroftener  ifthc  season  proves 
dry,  which  should  not  be  omitted,  otherwise  the  plants  will  shoot 
weakly,  and  produce  but  slender  flower-stalks. 

When  the  flower-sialks  have  advanced,  let  them  be  supported  as 
directed  in  May. 

Carnations  may  yet  be  finally  planted  iiito  the  borders,  or  beds, 
where  intended  to  flower,  but  that  should  be  done  in  the  beginning 
of  the  month  :  removing  them  with  balls,  and  watering  them  as 
soon  as  planted. 

Management  of  Pots  qf  Perennial  Plants  in  general. 

Give  fresh  earth  to  such  pots  of  perennial  plants,  as  were  not 
dressed  and  new  eanhcd  in  March.  For  tlie  method  of  doing  which, 
see  page  289. 

The  plants  will  receive  great  benefit  from  this  dressing ;  and 
where  it  was  not  done  in  that  month,  it  should  not  be  put  off  longer 
than  the  beginning  of  this. 

If  you  have  plants  of  any  kind  in  small  pots,  that  require  to  be 
shifted  into  lager,  it  may  be  performed  early  in  the  month  ;  in  do- 
ing of  which,  turn  each  plant  out  of  the  former  pot,  with  the  ball  of 
earth  entire  ;  trim  the  outside  roots,  and  pare  away  some  of  the 
old  earth  ;  having  fresh  mould  or  compost,  replant  it  into  a  larger 
pot,  filling  the  deficiency  v/ith  new  earth,  and  give  some  water  im- 
mediately. 

Be  very  particular  in  dry  weather  to  supply  all  your  plants  with 
a  sufficiency  of  v/atcr  ;  this  is  a  material  article  and  should  not  be 
omitted.  Water  should  be  always  given  as  often  as  the  earth  be- 
gins to  appear  dry  in  the  pots,  as  there  is  no  other  general  rule  by 
which  it  can  be  administered. 

Pinks. 

Pinks  may  yet  be  transplanted,  slipped,  and  managed  as  directed 
in  March,  page  288... .but  it  will  be  neccs'jary  to  do  this,  as  early  in 
the  month  as  possible. 

T.ndfv  jinntuiU, 

Such  tender  an'.ujals  as  you  have  in  an  adv^'iced  state,  arc  to  be 
managril  as  tSirccucl  in  yxs^m  290;  alway3  observing  to  e:ive  them 
more  iind  more.ilr,  in  ;>rop(;rtion  to  the  incrcasiiijj  heat  of  the  v/ea- 
iher,  and  sU.i'lc  to  tivj  yonn«<  und  weakly  plants  from  the  niiu-day 
sun,  when  loo  poMerful.  As  they  advance  in  growth,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  raise  the  frames,  in  orr^er  to  give  tiiem  full  liberty  to 
shoot,  closing  the  vacancy  L<rlow  if  thouf^ht  necessary. 

But  where  th«:»rc  i*;  the  convenience  either  of  ar  drawing  frame,  or 
glass-case,  for  the  purpose  of  drav.irg  tlic  tall  growing  tricclouisi 
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and  other  curious  annual  plants,  it  may  be  effected  to  ^eater  ad- 
vantage. 

The  drawing  frame  is  either  composed  of  two,  three,  or  more  dif- 
ferent frames,  all  of  the  same  length  and  breadth  ;  and  each,  about 
nine  or  ten  inches  deep,  except  the  upper  glass-frame,  which  should 
be  ten  inches  deep  in  front,  and  eighteen  at  tlie  back ;  being  all  of 
equal  dimensions  in  width  and  length,  made  in  a  very  exact  manner^ 
to  fit  one  on  the  top  of  another,  appearing  as  but  one  frame,  when 
thus  joined  ;  and  are  to  be  made  use  of  in  the  following  manner  : 

Begin  first  with  the  deepest  frame ;  then,  when  the  plants  have 
reached  the  glasses,  let  the  said  frame  be  taken  up,  and  in  its  place 
set  one  of  the  others,  and  immediately  fix  the  deepest  frame  upon 
that,  as  above ;  and  then,  when  they  have  filled  that  space,  let  ano- 
ther frame  be  added  ;  observing,  as  above,  to  let  the  deepest  or 
sloping  frame  be  always  placed  uppermost,  in  order  to  receive  the 
glasses. 

The  Glass'Case9  for  this  purpose,  are  generally  made  about  six, 
seven,  or  eight  feet  wide,  and  as  k>ng  as  may  be  convenient ;  the 
height  should  be  five  or  six  feet  in  front,  and  seven  or  eight  in  tlie 
back. 

The  front  ought  to  be  of  glass-sashes,  perfectly  upright,  and 
facing  the  south  ;  the  b?.ck  may  be  either  of  wood  or  brick,  and 
both  ends,  of  the  same  materials,  but  if  of  glass,  the  better  ;  and 
the  top  must  also  be  of  glass-sashes,  sloping  from  the  back  to  the 
front. 

Within  this,  a  hot-bed  is  to  be  made,  for  which  a  pit  must  be  form- 
ed nearly  the  whole  length,  raised  by  brick- v/ork  or  planking,  above 
the  floor  ;  having  the  whole  about  two  feet  and  a  half  deep,  and  from 
four,  to  five  or  six  feet  wide  :  this  is  to  be  filled  with  hot  dung,  or 
tanner's  bark,  carrying  it  up  a  few  inches  higher  than  the  top  of 
the  pit,  to  allow  for  settling  ;  and  if  a  dung-bed,  lay  earth  or  tan- 
bark  at  top,  five  or  six  inches  thick. 

The  pots  are  to  be  placed  upon  this,  plunging  them  to  their  rims 
in  earlii,  as  before  mentioned  ;  but  if  the  bed  be  madeof  tan,  plunge 
them  therein,  having  no  occasion  for  earth  upon  such  beds. 

In  this  frame,  or  glass-case,  let  the  plants  have  fresh  air  daily  ; 
and  give  sufficient  supplies  of  water:  and  towards  the  latter  end  of 
May,  they  will  be  advanced  to  a  large  size,  and  may  be  removed,  in 
their  pots,  into  any  pi'incipal  compartment  in  the  pleasure  ground^ 
&c.  or  placed  aiT>ong  the  green-house  plants. 

When  tender,  or  curious  annuals,  have  been  omitted  to  be  sown 
in  the  former  months,  a  slight  hot-bed  may  be  made  for  them,  in 
the  beginning  of  this,  to  forward  them  aS  much  as  possible.  The 
seeds  are  to  be  sown,  as  directed  in  page  154. 

Sowing'  annual  Flov.'er  Seeds, 

All  the  varieties  of  annual  flo',ver-seeds,  that  are  capable  of  bear- 
ing the  open  air  and  of  arriving  at  perfection  in  our  climates,  may 
now  be  sown  M-iih  good  success.  In  the  early  part  of  the  month,  you 
may  sow  the  following  kinds,  with  many  others,  too  tedious  to 
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mention  in  this  place,  viz.  Alkekengi,  China  Asters,  in  sorts,  MoU 
thiviaji-l):uini,  Belvidcrc  or  Suminv^^r  Cypress,  Candy-uil't  in  sorts^ 
I^obci's-Caiclifiy,  Cyanus,  in  sorts,  llos-Adonis,  Bludder-Ketmia, 
Hean's-casc,  Convolvulus  tricolor.  Larkspurs,  in  sorts,  Lavatcra,  in 
sons,  and  Lupius  of  every  kind  ;  Dwarf  Lychnis,  Curled,  Oriental, 
and  IVruvian  i\LiiIo\vs,  Xi^jclla's,  Uoman  Nettle,  Sweet,  Tangier, 
and  Wingeil  Peas,  Annual  and  Ten-w;:ek  Stocks,  Strawberry  Spi- 
nach, IVi  sicaria,  Sunilower,  and  Wuus's  Looking-glass  ;  Snails, 
Horns,  lltikjc-hofjfs.  Caterpillars  and  liorse-Shoes ;  Venus*£-Na- 
vehvorl,  Tui  pie,  and  Yellow  ilawkwec  d ;  Cassia  Chamxchrista, 
I'olyj^ala  sair»iiinca,  and  Silene,  in  boris,  kc.  kc.  About  the 
middle  ol'  the  inoiuh  you  may  sow,  Sweet  Alyson,  Love  lies  bleed- 
ing, Prir.ci's  leather,  Mij^nonelte,  Tree,  and  Spike  Amaranthus  ; 
Cock's-conib's,  Cape  Marip;old,  IJastard  Safiron,  and  Honey-wort ; 
Sweet  Sullan,  China-Hollyhock,  and  China  Pinks;  Marvel  of  Pe- 
ru, NiiKi.Ki,  Palma  Christi,  Annual  Snajxlragon,  Zennia  and  Xeran- 
ihenunn,  ac.  and  in  the  last  ten  days  of  the  month,  you  may  sow 
either  of  t'ne  ])rocecdiP-i^,  and  also  the  foUowinjj  kinds,  viz.  White, 
purple,  and  striped  Cilobe  Amaranthus,  Tricolor  Amaranthus, 
l)oub!e  Balsams  a:ul  IMartynia  annua;  Browallia,  Scarlet  Ipomoea, 
Capsicums  in  sorts,  Serpent  Cucumber,  and  Squirting  Cucumber ; 
White  and  Purple  K^^pj-plant ;  Clcome,  'purple,  white,  and  dwarf 
Dolichos,  with  many  other  kinds ;  for  which,  see  the  general  Cata- 
iogiw  of  annuals.  'Phc  whole  of  the  precedini^  sorts,  may  be  soviii 
in  small  palclics  in  the  borders,  interspersing;  the  kinds,  so  as  to 
form  a  well  assorted  variety,  and  a  long  succession  of  bloom.  If  to  be 
sown  in  patches  observe  the  directions  i^ivcn  for  sowing  ^ardij  cnmual 
Jloivcr  aecds^  in  paf»e  150,  Sec.  which  will  now  be  perfectly  applicable 
to  these.  Such  as  you  wish  to  sow  in  small  beds  for  transplanting, 
let  them  be  sown  as  directed,  for  ticrvnnial  and  bicnuial Jloivcr  sced^ty 
in  page  345,  observing  always,  to  give  each  kind,  a  depth  of  covcr- 
mg,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  seed. 

Let  the  beds  or  patches,  be  frequently  watered,  in  dry  weather, 
both  before  and  after  the  plants  appear  ;  and  when  they  have  been 
up  a  few  weeks,  let  all  the  large  growing  kinds  be  thinned,  where 
they  have  risen  too  tliick  ;  observing  to  transplant  into  other  places, 
vrhere  wanted,  some  of  the  best  you  pull  up,  of  the  kinds  that  suc- 
ceed in  that  way  :  thin  the  others  as  directed  in  May,  &c. 

Any  of  the  smaller  growing  kinds,  such  as  mignonette,  ten- week 
stock,  Brawallia,  sensitive  plant,  ice  plant,  &c.  may  be  sown  in  pots, 
and  if  duly  watered  and  kept  clean,  will  arrive  at  goo<l  perfection  ; 
but  the  two  last,  will  require  the  protection  of  glasses  for  some 
time. 

Soivhff  Carnatkn  and  Pink  Seeds, 

Carnation  and  Pink  seeds,  may  be  sown,  any  time  this  month. 
As  it  is  from  seed,  that  all  new  varieties  are  obtained,  you  should 
sow  some  every  year ;  and  if  you  have  but  one  good  variety  from 
each  sow  in  f^,  there  can  be  no  reason  to  complain  ;  as  this,  may  after- 
wards be  abuiidantly  propagated,  by  layers,  or  shps.  I'he  fine 
douHi-  kinds  seldom  ripen  teed,  but  ficmi-doublea  do  very  plcnti- 
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fully :  from  the  seeds  of  the  latter,  especiallyi  when  growing  near 
the  finest  varieties,  you  may  expect  some  good,  and,  perhaps,  va- 
luable flowers.  For  this  purpose,  prepare  a  small  bed  of  good 
rich  ground,  sow  the  seeds  on  the  surface,  tolerably  thick,  each  sort 
separate,  and  sifl  over  them  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  fine  light 
earth.  If  the  weather  should  prove  dry,  water  the  beds  occa- 
sionally, the  plants  will  soon  rise,  after  which,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  keep  them  free  from  weeds,  and  refresh  tliem  now  and  tlien  with  a 
little  water.  For  their  further  management,  see  the  work  of  the 
following  months. 

Sowing  Perennial  and  Biennial  Flower  Seeds. 

You  may  now,  with  good  success,  sow  the  seeds,  of  most  kinds 
of  perennial  and  biennial  fibi'ous  rooted  flowers,  that  prosper  in  the 
open  ground;  such  as  those  mentioned  last  month,  in  page  391, 
together  with  Monk's-hood,  Nettle-leaved  Campanala,  Lobelias, 
Phloxes,  Double  Soap  wort,  Sneeze-wort,  Goat's-rue,  and  Red  Gar- 
den Valerian ;  Crimson  Monarda,  CMiinese  Ixia,  Verbascums 
Night-smelling  Rocket  and  Alctris,  or  star-root ;  Asclcpiases,  of 
various  sorts,  Calceolarias,  Maryland  Cassia,  Clinopodiums  and 
Coi*eopsises ;  Di^cocephalums  Galcga  virginica,  Gerardias  Cucu- 
balis,  Hedysarums  and  Ileucheras ;  Hibiscuses,  Liatrises,  .Oeno- 
theras and  Podalyrias ;  Penstemons  Rudbeckias,  Saxifi*agas,  and 
Silphiums  \  Solidagoes,  Spigelias,  Spiraeas  Chelonc,  Trilliums^ 
and  Veronicas,  with  many  other  kinds ;  for  which,  see  the  Cata* 
logue  of  fibrous  rooted  perennial  plants,  &c. 

These  seeds  may  either  be  sown  on  borders,  or  on  three  or  four 
feet  wide  beds,  of  rich  earth,  and  covered  evenly  with  fine  light 
earth  ;  the  largest  not  more  than  from  half  to  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  deep,  and  the  smallest  from  an  eightli  to  a  quarter  of  an 
inch. 

But  in  sowing  these  or  any  other  kinds,  you  may  draw  shallow 
drills,  proportioning  the  depth,  to  the  size  of  the  seeds,  and  sow 
them  therein,  drawing  the  earth  lightly  over  them  ;  observing  that 
it  is  much  better  to  cover  too  light,  than  too  deep  ;  for,  if  covered 
shallow,  they  will  vegetate  when  moist  weather  ensues,  but  if  over- 
ly deep,  never.  Or  you  may  practise  the  following  method  :  first 
rake  the  surface  of  the  bed  smooth,  and  with  the  back  of  a  rake,  or 
a  common  trowel,  draw  or  push  off  the  fine  top  mould,  either  into 
the  allies,  or  the  divisions  intended  to  be  left  between  each  kindy 
and  to  a  depth  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  seed  intended  to  be 
sown  in  each  space ;  then  sow  it  on  the  surface,  and  cast  the 
drawn  off  earth  evenly  over  it,  after  which,  pick  or  rake  away 
the  lumps  with  a  fine  rake,  and  pat  the  surface  lightly  and  smooth, 
with  the  back  of  the  trowel. 

Should  dry  weather  ensue,  it  will  be  necessary  to  sprinkle  the 
beds,  frequently,  with  water,  both  before  and  after  the  plants  ap- 
pear, and  to  be  very  particular  in  keeping  them  free  from  weeds. 
Some  of  the  more  delicate  kinds  when  up,  may  not  be  able  to  bear 
the  nid-day  sun,  whilst  young,  and  will,  consequently,  appear  in 
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a  clecliuing  state ;  these  must  he  shaded  and  protected  from  its 
influence,  by  occasional  coverings  of  mats,  until  they  have  established 
their  ix>ots,  and  obtained  sufficient  strength  to  witlistand  its  force. 

Planting  and  Propagating  Perennial  Flowering-Plants. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  month,  you  may  continue  to  remove  and 
transplant,  most  sorts  of  fibrous,  and  tuberous  rooted  perennial  flow- 
ering plants,  and  to  slip  and  increase  many  of  them  by  offsets. 
The  following,  together  with  those  mentioned  in  page  292,  may 
yet  be  removed  with  good  success  ;  that  is,  such  of  them  as  have 
not  previously  begun  to  shoot  flower  stems,  viz.  Dracoccphalums 
of  various  kinds,  but  particularly  the  virgitiicum  and  dcntatuvt^  which 
are  very  beautiful ;  Peiisiemons,  Podalyrias,  Gentianas  of  sorts, 
Hibiscuses  in  great  varieties,  Cypripediums  and  Phloxes  ;  Monar- 
das,  Coreopsises,  Sisyrinchiums  and  Gerardias ;  Aletrises,  Aco- 
nites, Ranunculus  aconitifolius,  Dictamnuses,  and  Dodecatheon 
Meadia ;  Galcga  viri^^inica,  Ilcdysarums,  Hcmerocallises,  Napxa, 
Pxonia,  Saponaria,  Silphiums  and  Rhexias,  with  many  others ;  for 
which,  see  the  general  Catalogue.  A  great  number  of  the  above 
kinds,  may  now  be  taken  up  out  of  the  woods  and  fields,  and  trans- 
planted into  the  flower-borders  and  pleasure-grounds  ;  which  will 
keep  up  a  regular  succession  of  bloom,  during  the  whole  summer 
and  autumn.  Their  english  names,  with  the  principal  varieties  of 
each  family,  will  be  found  in  the  Catalogue  of  perennials,  annexed 
to  this  book. 

Let  the  plants  be  taken  up  carefully,  with  balls  of  earth  about 
their  roots,  and  planted  where  necessary  ;  then  water  them,  and  re- 
peat it  in  dry  weather,  till  they  begin  to  grow  freely  :  they  will 
flower,  generally,  the  same  year,  and  iliose  that  are  truly  perennial, 
will  continue  to  reward  your  labours,  annually,  with  a  new  display 
of  their  beauty,  as  long  as  you  d<:serve  that  compliment,  by  render- 
ing them  a  fostering  care. 

Here  again,  would  1  call  attention,  to  the  necessity  of  introducing 
into  our  gai-dens  and  pleasure  grounds,  a  variety  of  (fur  beaudful 
field  flowers  ;  and  not  to  suffer  those  departments  to  appear  deso- 
lated, in  the  autumnal  months,  whilst  nature  displays  a  profusion  of 
its  glory  in  the  fields,  woods,  meadows  and  swamps;  but  in  doing 
this,  let  it  be  observed,  to  give  each  kind,  a  soil  and  situation  as 
nearly  similar  to  that  in  which  it  ^rew  in  its  wild  state,  as  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  your  ground  will  admit.  See  page  72,  para- 
graphs the  third  and  fourth. 

Mfte.  In  page  55,  Sec.  you  will  find  general  designs,  both  an- 
tient  and  modern,  for  laying  out  pleasure  grounds,  flower-gardens, 
and  all  kinds  of  ornamental  planting,  to  which  I  refer  you. 

Double  Daisies, 

Double  daisies  may  now  be  propagated  abundantly,  by  dividing 
and  slipping  the  routs  ;  but  these  should  be  planted  in  shady  borders, 
or  rather  in  shallow  frames,  v/here  they  can  be  protected  from  the 
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too  powerful  influence  of  the  summer  sun,  which  would  absolutely 
destroy  them,  if  left  to  its  mercy.  These  frames  will  also  be  con- 
venient, for  the  laying  of  boards  and  mats  over  them,  for  the  winter 
protection  of  the  plants ;  without  which,  most  of  them  would  perish. 
They  may  be  either  planted  in  small  pots  sunk  in  the  earth,  or  in 
rows  in  the  beds,  ten  inches  asunder,  and  plant  from  plant,  six 
inches  distant  in  the  row.  Water  them  immediately,  and  give 
them  shade  for  a  few  days. 

Planting  deciduoiu  Flowering  and  oi^amental  Shrubs. 

Such  deciduous  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs  as  are  yet  to  be  re- 
moved, should  be  transplanted  in  the  first  week  or  ten  days  of  the 
month,  in  the  middle  states,  and  not  delayed  longer  in  the  eastern 
states,  than  the  fifteenth.  For  the  various  kinds  and  methods  of 
planting  them,  see  page  293. 

Propagating  Flowering  Shrubs  and  Evergreens, 

For  the  methods  of  propagating  all  kinds  of  hardy  flowerin|^ 
shrubs  and  evergreens,  see  the  Mzrsery  in  March ;  and  also  th« 
work  of  the  J^ursery  in  this  month,  June  and  July^  &c. 

Planting  Evergreens^ 

Every  kind  of  hardy  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs,  may  be  removed 
in  the  beginning  of  this  month,  with  the  best  possible  success ;  but 
the  earlier  the  better.  See  page  329,  and  the  general  catalogue  of 
hardy  evergreens. 

Neither  the  English  broad-leaved  laurel,  Portugal  laurel,  sweet 
bay,  Laurustinus,  Arbutus  or  strawberry  tree,  nor  the  evergreen 
cypress,  can  withstand  the  seventy  of  the  winter  frosts,  in  the  mid- 
dle or  eastern  states,  with  very  few  exceptions,  in  the  former ;  and, 
therefore,  must  in  these  places  be  treated  as  green-house  plants. 
In  most  parts  of  the  southern  states,  they  succeed  extremely  well ; 
but  all  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs  will,  there,  require  to  be  planted 
much  earlier  in  the  season. 

In  transplanting  large  evei*greens,  if  the  plants  can  be  convenient* 
ly  taken  up,  and  broughtMith  balls  of  earth  about  their  roots,  it 
should  be  done,  placing  tli^m  in  the  holes,  with  the  balls  entire  :  or 
previously,  pour  some  water  into  each  hole,  and  with  your  spade 
let  it  and  earth  be  worked  up  together,  then  plant  the  roots  in  the 
pap,  and  fill  the  earth  in  about  them,  tread  it  down  gently,  round  the 
stem,  and  form  it  a  little  hollow  at  top,  in  order  to  retain  about  the 
roots,  any  water  that  may  afterwards  be  given  when  necessary. 

Such  as  are  not  treated  in  this  way,  must  have  a  plentiful  water- 
ing, immediately  after  being  planted,  to  settle  and  close  the  earth 
about  the  roots ;  and  if  some  mulch  is  laid  on  the  suiface  round 
each  plant,  it  will  be  very  serviceable  in  preventing  the  sun  and 
wind  from  drying  the  earth  too  fast. 
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Stakes  should  be  immediately  placedy  to  such  as  require  them> 
firmly  fixed  in  the  ground,  and  the  plants  tied  thereto. 

Planting  Roaes, 

Roses  of  every  sort  may  still  be  planted  with  great  success.  But 
for  some  remarks  worthy  of  attention,  see  that  ai*ticlein  page  294. 

Planting  Edgings, 

There  is  no  plant,  that  makes  so  neat  and  permanent  an  edging, 
as  box ;  it  may  he  planted,  for  that  purpose,  in  the  first  week  of  this 
inoni:i,bu<  if  slii)ii  or  cuttings  are  to  be  used,  they  will  require  very 
frequent  waterings,  till  they  throw  out  and  establish  fibres  or  young 
roots.  Rooted  plants,  liowever,  or  slips  with  the  roots  attached  to 
them,  will  succeed  well  in  the  early  part  of  the  montli,  if  watered 
occasionally.  For  the  method  of  planting  and  forming  box  edg- 
ings, Sec  page  SQ'i. 

Thyme,  hysop,  winter-savory,  and  lavender,  arc  sometimes  plant- 
ed for  edgings ;  but  these  grow  rather  out  of  compass,  or  get 
stubby  and  naked,  by  close  clipping. 

Pinks  may  likewise  be  occasionally  planted  for  edgings;  and 
will  grow  in  tolerable  close  order  for  a  year  or  two,  and  produce 
abundance  of  Qowers. 

Thrift,  if  neatly  planted,  makes  handsome  edgings  to  borders,  or 
fiower-bcds,  both  in  its  evergreen  property,  and  as  a  pretty  flower- 
ing plant  in  siimmer.  This  may  be  planted  either  in  a  close  edg- 
ing as  directed  for  box,  or  with  a  dibble,  setting  the  plants  near 
enough  to  touch  one  another,  so  as  at  once,  to  form  a  tolerable  close 
row,  or,  however,  not  above  two  or  three  inches  apart,  giving  oc- 
casional waterings  for  a  weekor  two,  if  necessary. 

London-pride,  that  is,  the  Saxifraga  umbrosuy  will  make  a  very 
neat  edging,  and  is  to  be  planted  as  directed  for  thrill. 

Double  daisies  are  made  use  of  in  many  parts  of  Europe  for  edg- 
ings, and  form  very  neat  ones,  but  they  are  not  able  to  bear  the 
heat  of  our  summers,  which  seldom  fiiil  to  destroy  them,  when  fully 
exposed  thereto  ;  nor  can  they  survive,  "without  some  slight  pro- 
tection, the  severe  winters  of  the  middle  and  eastern  states. 

Any  of  our  Siayriuchiuinsy  but  particularly  the  ftivcronatum,  will 
make  beautiful  edgings,  they  keep  blowing  a  long  time,  look  very 
gay,  and  may  now  be  propagated  by  luirting  their  roots,  and  plant- 
ing them,  as  di!*ected  for  thrift.  They  are  indic,enous,  and  bear  our 
summers  and  winters  well. 

Strawberries  may  be  occasionally  used,  to  make  edgings  for  large 
walks,  and  answer  the  double  purpose,  of  pleasure  and  profit. 

Where  box-edgings  want  trimming,  it  should  now  be  done,  al- 
though this  is  not  the  general  season  for  clipping  them  ;  but  not- 
withstanding, when  they  appear  in  need  of  it,  let  them  be  hand- 
somely dressed  with  a  pair  of  garden  shears,  which  will  add  much 
to  their  neatness. 
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The  Sisyrinchium,  win  bear  trimming  extremely  well,  and  con- 
tinue to  produce  flower-stems  and  flowers^  notwithstanding. 

Where  any  of  thc>ibove  edgings  have,  for  want  of  care,  grown 
into  rude  disorder,  they  should  be  taken  up,  slipped,  or  divided,  and 
replanted  in  a  close  regular  manner. 

Tuberosc9. 

The  PoUantlica  tubtrosa^  or  Tuberose.  It  is  said  that  this  beauti- 
ful flower,  was  first  brought  into  Europe  from  the  East  Indies,  by 
Father  Theophilus  Minuti,  and  to  have  been  cultivated  by  him  at 
Boisgencier,  near  Toulon,  m  France^  about  the  year  1590.  The 
double  flowering  variety,  was  obtained  from  the  seed,  by  Monsieur 
Le  Cour,  of  Leden,  in  liolland ;  who,  for  many  years,  was  so  tena* 
ceous  of  the  roots,  even  after  he  had  propagated  them  in  such  plen- 
ty, as  to  have  more  than  he  could  plant,  that  he  caused  them  to  be 
cut  in  pieces,  to  have  the  vanity  of  boasting,  that  he  was  tlie  only 
person  in  Europe  that  possessed  this  flower.  It  appears  from  Evc' 
lyn*9  Kaiendar,  thsLt  it  was  cultivated  in  England  in  1664;  from 
whence,  no  doubt,  it  was  imported  into  America. 

To  have  this  fragrant  flower  in  tolerable  early  perfection,  you 
may  about  tlie  first  of  this  month,  or  any  time  in  March,  plant  a 
few  ix>ots  in  pots  of  light  rich  mould,  one  in  each,  first  stripping 
off  the  offsets,  for  if  these  are  left  on,  they  will  draw  away  a  consi- 
derable pait  of  the  nourishment,  whereby  the  bloom  will  be  gi*eatly 
weakened.  The  upper  part  of  the  roots,  when  planted  in  fiotSy 
should  only  be  covered  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep  :  imme- 
diately plunge  the  pots  to  their  rims  in  a  hot-bed,  and  give  but 
very  little  water,  if  any,  until  the  plants  are  up  and  growing  freely, 
but  afterwards,  they  will  require  a  good  supply.  As  the  weather 
gets  warm,  give  them  plenty  of  air,  and  also  sufficient  head-roomy 
till  the  middle  of  May ;  then,  place  them  where  designed  to  flower ; 
first  tying  the  advancing  stems,  to  small  green  painted  sticks,  to 
prevent  their  being  dashed  about  by  the  winds. 

The  time  for  planting  these  roots  in  the  open  ground  is,  in  the 
southern  states,  between  the  first  and  twentieth  of  this  month,  the 
more  nonherly,  the  later  ;  in  the  middle  states,  the  last  week  in 
April,  or  first  ten  days  of  May  ;  and  in  the  eastern  states,  between 
the  fifteenth  and  twentieth  of  May. 

Prepare  for  them  beds  of  rich  sandy  loam,  which  being  well  trench- 
ed or  dug,  divest  the  roots  of  all  the  larger  oflsets,  or  of  the  whole, 
if  die  flowers  are  the  exclusive  objects,  and  plant  them  in  rows  one 
foot  asunder,  and  eight  inches  distant  from  one  another  therein  ; 
making  small  drills  for  their  reception,  and  covering  their  crowns, 
or  upper  parts,  about  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  deep,  with  fine 
loose  earth ;  they  will  require  no  further  care,  but  to  keep  tliem 
free  from  weeds,  and  to  support  their  flower  stems,  till  November, 
when  the  roots  are  to  be  taken  up,  and  managed  as  then  directed, 
except  to  cut  off  the  stems  after  the  bloom  is  over.  The  offsets 
are  to  be  planted  in  like  manner,  but  someweat  closer,  to  produce 
blowing  roots,  for  Uie  ensuing  season,  as  the  old  ones  seldom  flower 
well  the  second  year,  though  they  will  increase  abundantly. 
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Scarlet  AmaryllU. 

The  jimaryllis  formosisntnay  Scarlet  Amaryllis,  or  Jacobsa  Lily  ; 
is  a  flower  of  extraordinary  beauty.  The  flower-stems  are  frequent- 
ly produced  towaixis  the  sides  of  the  bulbs,  generally  not  more  than 
two,  which  rise  successively,  so  that  after  the  flower  produced  on 
one  is  decayed,  another  stalk  arises  nearly  opposite  to  succeed  it ; 
but  there  is  usually  not  more  than  one  flower  on  the  same  stalk. 
The  flowers  are  large,  and  of  a  very  deep  red  ;  the  under  petals 
hang  down,  the  upper  curl  up,  and  the  whole  flower  stands  nodding 
on  one  side  of  the  stalk,  making  a  most  beautiful  and  grand  appear- 
ance. Sometimes,  but  rarely,  two  flowers  proceed  fram  the  same 
Bpathe.     It  is  a  native  of  South  America. 

Its  management  and  season  of  planting,  is  in  every  particular  the 
same  as  directed  for  the  Tuberose :  it  flowers  generally  in  about  a 
month  after  its  being  planted,  and  its  bulbs  do  not  ripen  sufficiently 
for  taking  up  before  November.  It  is  increased  by  oflfsets  from  the 
roots,  which  are  to  be  treated,  as  those  of  the  tuberose.  In  order 
to  have  a  succession  of  the  flowers,  you  may  in  the  middle  states, 
plant  some  of  their  roots  in  the  open  ground,  once  a  week,  from  the 
twentieth  of  April  to  the  middle  6f  June.  And  if  the  roots  are 
strong  and  are  preserved  in  saw  dust,  or  the  like,  they  will  keep 
good  and  blow  well,  even  when  planted  at  that  late  period.  How- 
ever, the  roots  will  not  be  so  strong,  tlie  ensuing  season,  nor  the 
increase  so  numerous,  as  if  they  had  been  planted  in  due  time. 

These  can  be  made  to  flower,  during  any  of  the  winter  months, 
by  planting  some  of  the  strongest  bulbs,  which  wei*e  taken  up  in  No- 
vember and  kept  dry  till  the  time  of  planting,  in  pots  of  light  good 
earth,  and  plunging  them  into  the  bark-pit  in  the  Hot-house,  or 
into  a  good  hot-bed :  in  a  month  or  Ave  weeks  after,  or  sooner, 
if  the  heat  be  regular  and  brisk,  they  will  produce  tlieir  very  ad* 
mirable  flowers. 

Geraniumsj  MyrtUij  Balm  of  Gillcad^  Wf . 

For  the  methods  of  cultivating  the  abovci  and  other  Green -house 
plants,  see  the  ai*ticle  Grcen^house^  in  this  inontli,  and  in  March. 

Gravel  JVulA'9, 

New  Gravel  walks  may  be  made  any  time  this  month  ;  in  the 
making  of  which,  be  very  particular  in  the  choice  of  good  and  suit- 
able gravel ;  as  to  colour,  you  must  be  governed  by  fiincy  and  con- 
venience, but  as  to  quality,  it  should  be  coarse  and  lively,  containing 
a  due  proportion  cf  light  sandy  loam^  to  make  it  bind  close  and 
firm,  at  all  seasons ;  but  not  so  redundant  in  loam  or  clay,  as  to 
stick  to  the  feet  in  wet  weather  ;  nor  so  sandy,  as  to  become  open 
and  loose  in  dry  weather.  As  to  the  dimensions  and  distribution 
of  gravel  walks,  see  page  59,  Sec.  *  Agreeably  to  the  designs  there  laid 
dowDy  or  to  any-other  fancy  of  your  own,  stake  out  the  width  of  the 
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valky  and  proceed  to  level  the  boundary  on  each  sidei  corresponding 
to  the  adjacent  ground,  and  form  the  cavity  of  the  walk  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  gravel ;  observing  that  the  whole  space,  to  make  a 
permanent  and  good  walk,  should  be  dug  ten  or  twelve  inches  deep, 
to  allow  for  a  proper  depth  of  gravel,  both  to  prevent  weeds  risuig 
from  the  ground  below,  and  worms  from  casting  up  the  eaith  there- 
from ;  and  also  to  allow  a  proper  depth  for  turning  the  gravel, 
occasionally,  when  the  surface  becomes  foul :  the  earth  dug  out 
from  the  cavity  of  the  walk,  may  be  used  to  raise  and  level  any 
hollow  parts  on  each  side,  or  contiguously  situated  ;  which,  with 
the  edgings,  if  of  Box,  should  always  be  completed  before  you  be- 
gin to  lay  the  gravel. 

The  walks  being  thus  laid  out,  you  may  first  lay  any  stony  rub- 
bish, such  as  brick-bats,  small  stones,  &c.  for  several  inches  deep 
in  the  bottom,  which  will  greatly  obstruct  worm-casts,  drain  off 
any  extra  moisture,  and  thereby  prevent  the  surface  from  becoming 
mossy  or  foul :  the  proper  gravel  is  then  to  be  laid  on,  six  or  eight 
inches  thick;  and  as  you  proceed  in  laying,  observe  to  rake  off  the 
coarse  parts  into  the  bottom  and  to  i*aise  the  middle  of  the  walk, 
higher  than  the  sides  in  a  gradual  rounding  form,  just  as  much, 
and  no  more,  as  is  sufficient  to  carry  off  the  wet  to  each  side.  The 
proportion  to  be  observed  is,  a  walk  of  four  feet  wide  should  be  one 
inch  and  a  half  higher  in  the  middle  than  at  the  sides,  and  for  every 
foot  after,  that  such  increases  in  width,  add  to  this  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  for  the  centre  elevation.  Rounding  the  walk  top  much  would 
make  it  very  uneasy  to  walk  on,  and  of  an  unpleasing  appearance. 
Never  lay  more  in  one  day  than  you  can  finish  ofTand  roll  effectually. 
Gravel  walks  should  now,  if  not  done  in  March,  be  broken  up  and 
turned ;  for  such  turnings  will  not  only  destroy  weeds  and  moss, 
but  will  render  them  much  more  agreeable  to  walk  on ;  besides, 
the  fresh  and  lively  surface,  will  be  sightly  and  pleasing. 

Before  you  begin  to  tum  the  gravel,  the  edges  of  the  walks,  if 
of  grass,  should  be  first  neatly  dressed  with  an  cdging'tron  such 
as  described  in  page  70  ;  or,  if  planted  with  box,  they  ought  to  be 
handsomely  trimmed  with  garden  shears :  any  borders  near  the 
walks  should  be  neatly  dug,  and  the  surface  raked  smooth  ;  for 
when  the  edges  and  borders  are  put  in  proper  order,  they  add 
much  to  the  general  neatness.  Proceed  then  to  dig  the  walk  five 
or  six  inches  deep,  or  whatever  depth  the  fine  gravel  will  admit  of, 
tuniing  the  surface  clean  to  the  bottom,  and  the  fresh  gravel  below 
to  the  top,  rounding  and  dressing  the  walk  neatly  after  you,  and 
rolling  the  whole  effectually  when  done. 

In  turning  or  laying  down  gravel-walks,  always  chose  dry  wea- 
ther, and  let  the  work  be  done  in  the  most  complete  order  ;  as  these 
contribute  very  materially  to  the  beauty  of  the  whole  garden. 

Roll  the  walks  once  a  week  regularly,  after  being  cither  turned 
or  new  laid ;  such  will  render  them  firm  and  neat,  and  also  greatly 
prevent  the  growth  of  weeds.  It  is  a  general  rule  among  neat 
gardeners,  who  are  allowed  sufficient  help,  to  roll  and  sweep  the 
gravel-walks  every  Saturday.     During  the  summer,  it  is  of  much 
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advantage  to  gire  a  g;ood  rolling  after  rain,  which  will  preserve  a 
compact  smooth  surface. 

Grois  Walks  and  Lawns, 

Grass  walks  and  lawns  may  yet  be  laid,  in  tlie  middle  and  eastern 
states,  if  done  in  the  beginning;  of  this  month  ;  but  if  delayed  till 
the  weather  becomes  dry,  it  will  scorch  the  turf  and  render  the 
surface  disagreeable.  For  the  method  of  laying  and  making  them^ 
see  page  290. 

The  Grass-walks  and  lawns  should  be  well  rolled,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  month  ;  and  aflerwaixls,  as  the  grass  advances  in  growth, 
it  should  be  mowed  as  often  as  the  scythe  can  lay  hold  of  it,  for 
this  is  a  season  in  which  most  people  delight  to  walk  out ;  conse- 
quently the  walks  ought  to  be  kept  in  good  order.  Besides,  were 
this  neglected  in  spring,  the  grass  would  become  coarse  and  rank, 
and  be  some  timC)  before  it  could  be  restored  to  its  proper  texture. 

Always  mow  this  short  grass  when  wet,  either  by  dew  or  rain, 
otherwise,  it  will  be  impossible  to  cut  it  cloic  or  even.  For  tlie  ge- 
neral care  of  grass-walks  and  lawns,  see  page  70. 

The  edges  of  all  your  lawns  and  grass-walks  should  now  be  neatly 
cut,  with  an  edging-iron^  if  omitted  in  last  month  ;  but  this  should 
be  particularly  done  to  those  edgings  next  gravel  walks,  always  be- 
fore the  gravel  is  turned  or  newly  laid  on,  and  afterwards  occasion- 

aUy. 

Sticking  and  Trim?ning  Flower'planf, 

Examine  all  the  beds  and  borders,  and  place  convenient  sticks  to 
such  advancing  plants,  as  require  support;  tying  them  neatly 
thereto,  which  should  be  repeated,  occasionally,  as  they  progress  in 
growth.  Let  them  be  made  or  cut,  in  proportion  to  the  usual  height 
of  each  respective  kind,  for  it  is  aukward  to  see  a  tall  stick  set  for 
the  support  of  a  plant  of  humble  growth. 

Weeds, 

Weeds  of  every  kind,  both  from  roots  and  se^s,  will  now  make 
rapid  progress  :  particular  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  beds  and 
boi-ders  free  from  them,  as  on  this,  in  a  great  measure,  depends 
much  of  your  success,  and  the  beauty  of  your  improvements. 


THE  GREEN-HOUSE. 

Giving  Mr  to  the  Plants. 


MANY  of  the  Green-house  plants  will  now  begin  to  shoot  freely  ; 
therefore,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  as  much  air  as  possible,  con- 
sistent with  their  safely.     Open  the  windows  every  morning  when 
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the  weather  is  mild  and  calm^  and  let  them  continue  so,  till  the  cold 
of  the  afternoon  begins  to  increase ;  provided,  that  the  air  conti- 
nues moderately  warm  all  the  time.  Too  much  confinement  at 
this  season,  especially  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  when  the  heat 
of  the  weather  increases,  would  do  infinite  injury  to  the  plants  in 
general,  but  especially  to  the  early  shooting  kinds  ;  for  if  drawn  up 
weakly  in  the  house,  they  would  not  be  in  so  good  a  condition  to 
bear  a  removal  into  the  open  air  in  the  early  ])art  of  next  month,  as 
if  their  vegetation  had  been  retarded  by  the  admission  of  a  due  and 
salutary  circulation  of  air,  in  the  house,  at  all  favourable  opportu-* 
nities. 

Jratering, 

The  plants  will  now  require  frequent  waterings,  q^iving  only  a 
little  at  a  time  ;  but  especially  the  oranges,  lemons,  myrtles,  olean- 
ders, African  heaths,  jasmins,  coronillas,  justicias,  arbutus,  laurus- 
tinus,  and  most  of  the  woody  kinds  :  and  also  the  herbaceous  green- 
house exotics,  will  require  to  be  occasionally  refreshed  with  mode- 
rate waterings. 

Let  the  whole  plants,  in  general,  be  often  looked  over,  to  sec  where 
water  is  wanted,  and  let  such  as  need  it,  be  supplied  therewith,  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  necessities ;  for  it  is  now  an  indispensi- 
ble  article.  But  moderation  and  discretion  ought  to  be  observed,  in 
the  dispensing  of  it,  especially,  while  the  plants  are  in  the  house^ 
and  particularly  to  the  succulent  tribe.  The  latter,  such  as  Aloes, 
Agaves,  Euphorbias,  Cactuses,  Crassulas,  Stapelias,  Mesembryan- 
themums,  Sec.  being  naturally  replete  with  moisture,  do  not  require 
much  water ;  to  those  and  other  plants  of  the  same  nature,  it  should 
be  given,  only  when  the  earth  in  the  pots  appears  very  dry,  as  too 
much  would  rot  them. 

Shifting  Plants  into  larger  Pots  and  Tubs. 

Such  of  your  plants  as  require  to  be  shifted,  into  larger  pots,  or 
tubs,  may  now  be  brought  out  in  a  mild  warm  day,  and  taken  out  of 
the  pots  or  tubs  in  which  they  have  stood,  with  the  balls  of  earth 
entire,  about  their  roots ;  then  cut  away  such  roots,  on  the  outside, 
as  are  matted  or  appear  dry  or  decayed,  and  also,  some  of  the  earth 
round  the  ball. 

Having  good,  sound,  fresh  earth,  in  readiness,  put  some  into  each 
new  pot  or  tub,  previously,  placing  a  hollow  oyster  shell,  or  such 
like,  with  the  concave  side  under,  over  each  hole  in  the  bottoms  ; 
then  set  each  plant,  with  its  ball  of  earth,  prepared  and  dressed  as 
above,  into  the  middle  of  the  pot  or  tub,  and  fill  it  up  with  fresh  com- 
post, so  as  that  the  new  earth  may  cover  the  crowns  of  the  roots> 
an  inch  deeper  than  before. 

According  as  the  plants  are  thus  potted,  let  them  be  immediate- 
ly watered,  and  returned  to  their  places  in  the  green-house,  admi- 
nistering the  water  occasionally  afterwards,  as  their  respective  ne- 
cessities may  require. 

z  z 
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Freth  Earthing  the  Piant9, 

Such  of  the  plants,  as  do  not  require  shifting,  into  larger  pots, 
See.  should  be  refreshed  with  new  earth,  as  directed  in  page  300  ; 
after  which,  give  them  a  moderate  watering  and  replace  them  in 
the  grecn-houst',  as  before. 

Trimming  and  Cleaning  the  Plants. 

"Where  any  decayed,  straggling,  or  ill  placed  branches  appear, 
either  cut  them  off  close,  or  prune  them,  so  as  to  give  the  plants 
a  neat  and  becoming  form. 

Pick  off  all  decayed  leaves  as  they  appear,  and  suffer  no  weeds 
of  any  kind  to  grow  in  the  pots  ;  keep  ihemfree  from  moss,  &c.  by 
stirring  the  surface  earth  frecjuently  :  wash  and  clean  the  floor  of  the 
green -house,  and  let  every  thing  in  and  about  it,  appear  neat  and 
lively. 

Where  any  large  leaved  kinds,  have  contracted  foulness,  wash 
them,  one  by  one,  with  a  spunge  dipped  in  sofl  water  ;  the  small 
leaved  sorts,  may  be  taken  out  of  the  house,  in  a  warm  day,  and 
water  poured  over  them,  out  of  a  watering  pot,  which  will  not  only 
wash  off  the  dust,  but  greatly  refresh  them  ;  then  replace  them 
as  before. 

Heading  donvn  Shrubby  Plants* 

Myrtles,  oranges,  lemons,  geraniums,  and  several  other  woody 
plants,  that  have  got  into  a  bad  state  of  health,  may  now  be  headed 
down  ;  observing,  that  any  of  the  budded  kinds,  should  not  be  cut 
off,  below  where  they  were  worked,  except  in  cases  of  absolute  ne- 
cessity ;  that  is,  when  the  wood  is  either  dead  so  far,  or  in  such  a 
state,  that  no  hopes  remain  of  its  producing  new  shoots  ;  under  such 
circumstances,  you  may  head  them  down  to  the  fresh  wood. 

By  this  means  they  will  put  out  plenty  of  strong  shoots,  near, 
or  from  the  stems,  and  form  full  regular  heads,  in  two  or  three 
months. 

Shifting  or  fresh  earthing  the  plants,  as  before  directed,  will  be 
necessary  upon  this  occasion. 

Inarclnng. 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  month,  you  may  inarch  orangeSf 
lemons,  citrons,  limes,  shaddocks,  pomegranates,  and  almost  every 
other  kind  of  shrubby  plants,  agreeable  to  the  directions  given  in 
page  249. 

By  way  of  curiosity,  or  as  required,  you  may  inarch  a  branch  of 
an  orange,  or  lemon  tree,  that  has  young  fruit  on  it,  on  one  of  the 
common  seedling  stocks  :  it  will  be  well  united  by  the  end  of  Au- 
gust, when  it  may  be  separated  from  the  mother  plant,  in  a  full  bear- 
ing  state. 
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Sowifig  Seeds  of  Green-Houae  Plants j  i^c. 

As  early  in  this  month  as  possible,  sow  the  seeds  of  Geraniums, 
myrtles,  oleanders,  Coronillus,  lemons,  oran$;es,  balm  of  Gillead, 
Aloes,  Cannas,  Buddleias  and  Cactuses  ;  Callicarpa^  Caparis,  Cel- 
cias  Mimosas,  Mesembryanthemums,  Ceintaurtas  and  Chrysoco- 
mas ;  Cincrias,  Cistuses,  Coluteas,  Cyclamens,  Oolichoses,  Ericas 
and  £uphoii)ias;  Ferrarias,  Gai'denias,  Genistas,  Heliotropiums, 
Indigoferas,  and  Lyciums ;  Melias,  Melianthuscs,  Oleas,  Passillo- 
ras,  Solanums,  and  Proteas,  Salvias,  Silcncs,  Spartiums,  Teu- 
criums^  Yuccas,  and  Xeranthemums,  with  niuny  others ;  for 
which,  see  the  Catalogue  pf  Green-house  plants.  For  the  method 
of  sowing  them,  see  page  300.  Many  kinds  will  not  vegetate 
for  two,  three,  four  or  six  months,  and  some,  not  sooner  than 
twelve  ;  therefore,  attend  the  ix)ts  carefully,  and  your  patience  and 
trouble,  will  be  ultimately  rewarded. 

Profiagating  Green-houae  Plants  by  Cuttings^  Suckers^  and 

Layersy  t^r. 

There  are  few  shrubby  plants,  but  may  be  propagated  by  layers ; 
these  should  be  laid  in  the  pots  or  tubs,  agreeably  to  the  methods 
directed  in  page  279. 

Suckers  may  now  be  taken  off,  where  they  appear,  and  be  planted 
in  separate  pots,  or  several  small  ones,  in  the  same  pot. 

The  far  greater  number  of  all  the  green-house  plants,  may  now 
be  plentifully  propagated  by  cuttings  or  slips ;  such  as  Laurusti- 
nqs,  myrtles,  Geraniums,  Balm  of  Gillead,  and  Fuschiacoccinea; 
Jasmines,  Gardinias,  Hydrangeas,  English  and  Portugal  Laurels  ; 
Oleanders,  Passion-flowers,  Justicias,  Lagcrstroemia,  Heliotropiums, 
Coronillas  and  Melianthuses  ;  Acuba  and  Camilla  Japonica,  Budd- 
leias, Solanums,  Teucriums,  Proteas,  and  Salvias,  witli  almost  every 
other  kind,  if  planted  in  hot-beds,  and  carefully  shaded  and  water- 
ed. Such  as  do  not  root  freely,  should  have  bell-glasses  placed 
over  them,  in  the  hot-bed  till  rooted ;  this  is  the  most  effectual  way 
to  insure  the  growth  of  many  haixl-wooded  kinds. 

The  roQts  of  herbaceous  plants  may  now  be  separated  and  plant- 
ed in  different  pots,  for  increase  ;  the  succulent  kinds,  may  also 
be  propagated  by  slips,  cuttings,  and  suckers,  such  as  Cactuses, 
Stapelias,  Mesembryanthemums,  &c.  The  succulent  sorts  should 
not  be  planted,  for  a  few  days  after  having  been  taken  off,  that  the 
wounds  may  heal ;  during  which  time,  they  may  lie  on  a  shelf  in 
the  green-house,  and  .when  fit,  plant  them  in  pots  of  good  sandy 
earth. 

The  young  orange  and  lemon  stocks,  raised  last  year,  for  bud- 
ding, should  now,  if  not  done  before,  be  planted  into  separate  and 
suitable  sized  pots ;  and  if  then  plunged  in  a  hot-bed,  till  they  ha\e 
taken  fresh  root,  it  will  greatly  promote  their  growth.  Some  of 
the  strongest  wUl,  probably,  be  of  sufHcient  size  to  bud  in  Augustj 
and  all  of  them  at  that  time  twelve  months. 
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Cafie  Bulbs, 

Many  of  the  Cape  Bulbs,  mentioned  in  page  159,  will  be  now  in 
flower ;  they  should  all  be  kept  in  the  front  parts  of  the  green- 
house, and  have  plenty  of  air  ;  without  which,  they  will  spindle  up 
and  never  show  either  strong  or  brilliant  flowers  ;  such  as  are  in 
blow  however,  are,  when  the  sun  shines  too  powerfully  on  them, 
to  be,  for  the  moment,  removed  out  of  its  rays,  or  it  will  facilitate 
their  decline. 
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Pijie  Apldc9. 

In  this  month  it  will  be  easy  to  distinguish,  which  of  the 
Pines  are  likely  to  produce  the  best  fruit ;  this  is  not  always  com- 
mon to  the  largest  plants.  A  few  of  the  most  promising  being 
marked,  a  smuU  iron  rod,  made  with  a  sharp  angular  point,  may  be 
thrust  down  the  centre  of  each  sucker  arising  therefrom,  which  be- 
ing turned  two  or  three  times  round,  \villdiill  out  the  heart  and  pre- 
vent its  growth.  Thus  the  plants,  being  sufficiently  supplied  with 
water,  and  having  nothing:  to  support  but  the  fruit,  will  sometimes 
grow  amazingly  large.  But  this  method  is  not  to  be  practised  on 
too  many  plants,  as  it  v/ould  be  attended  with  the  entire  loss  of  all 
the  suckers. 

Watering  the  Pines, 

In  the  West  Indies,  where  Pines  grow  in  the  greatest  perfection, 
rains  are  very  unfrequent,  during  the  period  that  this  fruit  is  comt 
ing  to  maturity,  but  the  dews  are  remarkably  heavy ;  therefore  it 
is  principally  supplied  with  moisture  from  the  latter  ;  in  imitation 
of  which,  you  should  raise  artiHcial  dews,  in  the  hot-house,  by  wa- 
tering the  walks  and  flues  frequently,  in  dry  weather.  This  will 
be  found  extremely  beneficial,  not  only  to  the  Pine  Apple,  but  to  all 
other  plants,  which  are  natives  of  similar  climates ;  and  by  this 
management,  they  will  rc(juire  much  less  water,  than  they  other- 
wise would.  However  regular  waterings,  taking  care  to  give  but  a 
little  at  a  time,  just  to  keep  the  earth  moderately  moist,  will  be 
pecessary. 

Toji  and  Bottom  Heat, 

Continue  to  support  the  requisite  heat  in  the  hot-house,  by  aid 
of  moderate  evening  fires,  and  a  constant  good  heat  in  the  bark-bed : 
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the  fruiting  plants,  in  particular,  will  require  this.  If  the  bark  was 
not  turned  und  fresh  tan  added  thereto,  in  March,  it  should  be  done 
in  the  first  week  of  this  month,  as  there  directed.  But  if  then  at- 
tended to,  there  is  no  neeessity  for  it  now,  as  the  pit  will  yet  con- 
tinue to  be  in  excellent  order. 

M?nit!ifi^  Air. 

Air  should  now  be  admitted  in  proportion  to  the  encrcasinjj  heat 
of  the  season  ;  a  great  deal  depends  on  this  article  ;  for  without  due 
attention  to  its  utility  and  great  inilucnce  on  the  plants,  they  may, 
if  deprived  of  a  sufiiciency,  be  soon  rendered  of  little  value. 

Every  warm,  sunny  day,  when  the  wind  is  not  cold,  let  some  of 
the  glasses  or  lights,  be  opened  a  little  way,  and  more  in  propor- 
tion to  the  heat  of  the  day  ;  but  this  should  not  be  done  before  nine 
or  ten  o'clock  in  the  moniing,  and  they  ought  not  to  be  continued 
open  longer,  than  while  the  air  in  the  house  keeps  up  to  a  proper 
degree  of  wdrmlh. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month,  you  will  find  that  a  sufficiency  of 
air  cannot  be  admitted  by  the  upright  glasses  ;  therefore,  it  will  be 
very  necessary,  to  have  your  roof  lights  constructed  so  as  to  slide 
up  and  down,  by  means  of  pullies.  Seventy  or  seventy-two  degrees 
of  Fahrenheit,  will  be  a  good  medium  for  sun-heat ;  but  always 
M'hen  it  rises  above  that,  give  abundance  of  air,  and  in  the  earljr 
part  of  the  month,  this  is  done  with  more  safety,  by  sliding  opca 
a  sufficient  number  of  the  roof- lights. 

Succession  Pines. 

The  succession  pines,  especially  those  intended  for  fruiting  next 
season,  should  be  shifted  as  early  in  this  month  as  possible,  if  not 
done  in  March.  For  the  method  of  doing  it,  and  the  manner  of 
treating  them  after,  see  page  302. 

The  crowns  and  suckers  of  last  season,  should  now,  also,  be  shift* 
cd  into  larger  pots,  and  managed  in  like  manner. 

Treatment  of  the  other  various  Stove  Plants, 

The  general  treatment  directed  for  the  pines,  may  be  given  in 
common,  to  most  other  stove  plants.  With  respect  to' shifting,  or 
adding  fresh  eartli  to  the  pots,  that  should  now  be  done  in  the  same 
manner  as  directed  for  the  green-house  plants;  after  which,  if 
there  be  room  in  the  bark-bed,  let  the  pots  be  immediately  plunged 
to  their  rims  therein ;  and  by  the  assistftncc  of  the  kindly  heat,  the 
plants  will  root  freely  in  the  new  earth,  which  will  give  them 
strength,  promote  their  health,  revive  their  colour,  and  prepare 
them  the  better,  for  a  removal,  into  tlic  open  air,  towards  the  end 
of  hext  month. 

The  woody  kinds  will  now  require  frequent  and  gentle  waterings ; 
the  herbaceous,  occasionally  ;  but  the  succulent  sorts,  should  get 
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only  a  little,  now  and  then,  as  the  earth  in  the  pots  seems  to  stand 
in  need  of  it. 

When  any  of  the  stove  plants  have  contracted  much  dust  or 
other  foulness,  such  must  be  cleaned  off  immediately ;  all  decayed 
leaves  should  constantly  be  picked  away,  and  the  utmost  cleanness 
preserved  in  all  Uie  house. 

Where  insects  appear  on  the  pines,  or  on  any  of  the  other  plants^ 
immediate  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  destruction  of  them  ; 
for  in  a  short  time,  if  neglected,  they  would  overrun  the  house  and 
ruin  many  of  the  plants.  For  the  methods  of  extirpating  them,  see 
article  Hot'house  for  February^  page  1 60,  &c. 

The  paying  of  due  attention  to  all  the  plants,  giving  them  suita- 
ble care  and  culture,  preserving  them  in  good  health,  and  keeping 
the  house  constantly  clean,  and  the  plants  free  from  decayed  leaves 
and  filth,  is  the  surest  method  of  not  being  much  troubled  with  in- 
sects. 

Propagating  various  Stove  Exotics, 

You  may  now  propagate  by  cuttings,  layers,  suckers,  or  seeds, 
the  various  plants  of  this  department.  Plant  the  cuttings  in  pots, 
plunge  them  in  the  bark-bed,  and  the  kinds  that  grow  by  that  me- 
thod, which  are  very  numerous,  will  strike  root  freely ;  and  indeed 
there  are  very  few  sorts  but  may  be  cultivated  in  this  way,  if  cover- 
ed close  for  some  time  with  bell-glasses,  to  preserve  a  moist  at- 
mosphere around  them,  till  they  establish  themselves  in  the  earth, 
and  are  able  to  draw  therefrom,  a  sufficient  supply  of  juices,  to  re- 
place those  which  might  be  exhaled  by  the  open  dry  air. 

You  may  in  like  manner,  strike  cuttings  of  many  sorts  of  green- 
house plants,  and  of  any  curious  and  vsduable  shrubs,  of  the  open 
ground  departmennts. 

Sow  seeds  of  all  hot -house  plants,  that  you  are  ^ble  to  procure, 
and  wish  to  cultivate ;  let  them  be  sown  in  pots,  and  if  room  can 
be  had,  plunge  these  in  the  bark-bed,  give  them  occasional  water- 
ing, and  you  may  expect  many  kinds  to  come  up  shortly,  and  seve- 
ral others  not  for  months.  The  laying  of  panes  of  glass  over  these 
pots,  will  facilitate  the  growth  of  the  seeds,  by  opposing  the  ascend- 
ing moisture,  and  retaining  it  about  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  but 
bell-glasses  would  more  effectually  answer  this  end. 

Care  of  several  Fruiting^   Fhiverifig^  and  Esctdeni  Plants   in  the 

Stove. 

Pay  due  attention  to  the  regular  watering,  of  the  strawberries, 
kidney -beans,  cucumbers,  and  flowers,  now  foi*cing  in  the  stove  ; 
and  early  in  the  month,  introduce  others  to  succeed  them. 

Continue  to  keep  the  grape-vines,  now  fruiting,  free  from  all 
unnecessary  shoots,  and  such  as  are  produced  from  the  axillas  of 
the  leaves,  &c.  and  train  the  others,  close  and  regular. 
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WORK  TO  BE  DONE  IN  THE  KITCHEN-GAROEN. 

Marly  Melons  and  Cucumbers. 

THE  early  melons  will  now  shew  fruit  abundantly  ;  they  must 
have  plenty  of  air,  and  protection  from  the  mid-day  sun  ;  for  a  few 
hours  sunshine  at  this  season,  if  the  glasses  were  close  shut,  would 
destroy  the  whole  crop.  The  lights  should  be  taken  off,  and  the 
plants  fully  exposed  to  the  open  air,  about  the  twentieth  or  towaixls 
the  end  of  the  month ;  therefore,  the  plants  ought  to  be  previously 
and  gradually  innured  thereto.  Should  the  beds  happen  to  be  great- 
ly declined  in  heat,  about  the  first  of  this  month,  a  fresh  lining  of 
hot  dung  ought  to  be  applied;  for  at  this  period  of  their  fruiting,  a 
brisk  bottom  heat  is  necessary  to  the  free  swelling  of  the  fruit. 
The  advantage  of  this,  will  soon  appear  very  evident.  A  slight 
covering  ought  to  be  kept  over  the  glasses  every  night,  till  about 
the  tenth  of  the  month,  after  which,  they  will  need  it  no  longer  ; 
these  should  be  taken  off  early  every  morning,  for  light,  and  plenty 
of  air,  will  now  be  absolutely  necessary. 

According  as  the  melons  set,  place  a  piece  of  board  or  shingle 
under  each  fruit ;  this  will  preserve  them  from  the  damp  of  the 
earth. 

About  the  middle  of  the  month  the  frames  may  be  raised,  by 
means  of  any  kind  of  support  at  the  corners,  and  the  plants  be  suf* 
fered  to  run  out  under  them,  and  by  the  end  thereof,  you  may  takt 
them  totally  away. 

A  regular  supply  of  water  will  be  very  necessary ;  and  although 
melons  do  not  require  as  much  of  it  as  cucumbers,  yet  a  sufficiency 
must  be  given. 

The  early  cucumbers,  will  now  be  in  full  fruiting,  and  will  re- 
quire plenty  of  air  and  water ;  they  may  be  fully  exposed  to  the 
open  air,  in  the  middle  states,  about  the  twentieth  of  the  month,  and 
in  the  eastern  states,  about  the  end  thereof. 

Making  Hot'bed  Ridges  for  Cucumbers  and  Melons, 

The  cucumbers  and  melons,  which  were  sown  last  month,  or 
late  in  March,  may  in  the  first  week  of  this,  be  planted  in  hot-bed 
ridges,  as  directed  in  page  305 ;  or,  the  seeds  may  be  sown  there- 
on, in  the  following  manner. 

The  ridges  being  made  and  earthed  as  directed  in  April,  page 
305,  mark  out  the  holes  for  the  seed,  four  feet  asunder,  and  in  form 
of  a  shallow  bason,  about  an  inch  deep,  and  nine  or  ten  inches  wide. 
In  the  middle  of  each,  sow  eight  or  nine  seeds,  and  then  put  on  bell 
•r  hand-glasses.     After  the  plants  have  been  up  ten  or  twelve  daysi 
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they  must  be  tliinned,  leaving:  only  three  of  the  strongest  in  each 
hole,  drawing  a  little  earth  about  their  stems,  and  giving  a  light 
ivatering,  to  settle  it  close  to  the  roots. 

When  the  plants  have  two  rouj;h  leaves,  they  must  be  stopped 
or  toi)ped,  as  directed  in  page  1  K>,  which  see.  This  operation  is 
very  necessary  to  throw  them  into  a  fruiting  state,  before  they  run 
loo  much  into  vine. 

As  the  i^lnnts  advance  in  growth,  they  must  have  gentle  and  fre- 
quent waterings,  and  plenty  of  air  admitted,  by  the  raising  of  the 
glasses  on  props;  under  which,  sulTer  them  to  run  out,  as  they  in- 
crease in  growth.  The  glasses  may  be  totally  taken  ofl^  about  the 
end. of  the  month. 

Sowing  Melons  and  Cucumbers,  in  the  open  Grcund. 

About  the  tenth  of  this  month  will  be  a  good  time,  in  the  middle 
states,  to  sow  a  general  crop  of  Mclotts,  in  the  open  ground  ;  from 
a  week  to  a  month  earlier,  to  the  southward,  according  to  the  re- 
spective situations  ;  and  between  the  fifteenth  and  twentieth,  in  the 
eastern  states.  It  is  remarked  that  musk  and  water  melons,  cu- 
cumbers, pumpkins,  SAjuushes,  gourds,  and  all  the  varieties  of  these 
families,  may  be  sown,  at  the  periods  in  wh.ich  people  gcnrraiiy 
plant  Indian  com  ;  but  in  oixler  to  have  them  as  early  as  possible 
in  the  open  ground,  a  few  patches  may  be  sown  ten  days  or  more, 
before  the  dates  above  mentioned  ;  which  with  good  care  may  suc- 
ceed very  v/ell,  especially  if  the  season  proves  favourable. 

For  the  vai'ieties  of  the  Musk  or  Cantaleupe  Melons,  prepare  a 
piece  of  rich  sandy  ground,  well  exposed  to  the  sun  ;  manure  it  and 
give  it  a  good  digging,  then  mark  it  out  into  squares  of  six  feet 
every  way  ;  at  the  angle  of  every  square,  dig  a  hole  twelve  inches 
deep  and  eighteen  over,  into  which  put  seven  or  eight  inches  deep, 
of  old  hot-bed  dung,  or  very  rotten  manure ;  throw  thereon  about 
four  inches  of  earth,  and  mix  the  dung  and  earth  well  with  the 
yade,  after  which,  draw  the  remainder  of  the  earth,  over  the  mixture 
so  as  to  form  a  round  hill,  about  a  foot  broad  at  top.  Some  people 
use  hot  stable  dung,  under  an  idea  that  its  heat  would  promote  the 
ircgetation  of  the  seed ;  this  is  a  mistaken  notion,  as  in  a  few  houi*s 
It  loses  all  it  had,  for  want  of  a  sufficient  quantity  being  together, 
to  promote  fermentation,  and  becomes  a  dryish  wisp,  unfit,  at  least, 
for  the  present,  to  aflbrd  either  heat  or  nourishment  to  the  plants. 

When  your  hills  are  all  prepared  as  above,  plant  in  e«ich,  towards 
the  centime,  eight  or  nine  grains  of  good  melon  seed,  distant  two 
inches  from  one  another,  and  cover  them  about  half  an  inch  deep. 

When  the  plants  are  up  and  in  a  state  of  forwardness,  producing; 
their  rough  leaves,  they  must  be  thinned  to  two  or  three  in  each 
hill,  the  extra  number  in  some,  may  serve  to  fill  up  deficiencies  in 
others:  draw  earth,  from  time  to  time,  round  the  liills,  and  as  high 
about  the  roots  of  the  plants  as  the  seed  leaves ;  when  fit,  stop 
tliem  as  directed  in  page  115;  after  which,  keep  the  ground,  by 
frequent  hoeings,  perfectly  free  from  weeds. 
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Squashes, 

Squashes  of  every  kind,  may  be  ciilti\*ated  as  directed  for  cucum- 
bers and  melons,  should  be  so^vn  at  the  same  time,  and  at  similar 
distances  ;  with  this  difference,  that  two  plants  of  these,  will  be  plen- 
ty for  each  hill,  and  that  they  are  easier  pleased  in  soil,  and  prepa- 
ration, than  the  others. 

Water  Melons, 

In  order  to  have  water  melons  in  good  perfection,  you  must  fik 
upon  a  piece  of  very  light,  rich,  sandy  soil ;  prepare,  sow,  and  ma- 
nage it,  in  every  respect,  as  directed  for  cucumbers  and  melons^ 
only  let  the  hills  be  nine  or  ten  feet  distant  every  way. 

Pumjikins  and  Gourds^ 

Pumpkins  will  require  to  be  ten  feet  distant  hill  from  hill,  two  or 
three  plants  will  be  sufficient  in  each,  they  are  not  so  tenacious  of  a 
particular  soil  as  either  melons  or  cucumbers,  but  will  grow  freely 
in  any  dry  and  tolerably  rich  ground  ;  they  are  to  be  sown  at  the 
^me  time  as  directed  for  sowing  melons  and  cucumbers  in  the  open 
ground ;  and  should  be  kept  constantly  clean  and  free  from  weeds. 

The  various  kinds  of  gourds,  which  are  more  cultivated  for  orna- 
ment than  use,  may  be  sown  where  they  can  be  trained  to  trelaces^ 
fences,  walls,  or  to  cover  arbors. 

When  you  intend  to  cultivate  either  melons,  cucumbers,  squashes^ 
pumpkins,  or  the  like  kinds,  on  a  large  or  extensive  scale,  you  can 
prepare  the  ground  with  a  plough,  which  nvill  save  much  labour  ; 
and  also,  afterwards,  as  the  weeds  advance,  plough  and  harrow^ 
between  the  plants  till  they  begin  to  run,  afler  which,  the  hoe  must 
be  used. 

Sweet  Potatoes* 

The  Convohulus  Batatas,  or  sWect  potatoe,  is  a  native  of  both 
Indies,  also  of  China,  Cochin-china,  &c.  But  it  is  affirmed  that  it 
*was  unknown  in  the  Philippine  and  Molucca  islands,  before  the 
Spaniards  brought  it  there.  In  Amboina,  Banda,  Temate,  Sec.  the 
inhabitants  add  Castela  to  the  name,  as  having  received  it  from  the 
Castilians  or  Spaniards.  It  was  first  brought  into  Spain  from  the 
West-Indies,  or  Spanish  Main,  and  was  there  cultivated,  long  before 
the  Solanum  tuberosum,  or  common  potatoe,  was  known  in  Europe* 

The  sweet  potatoe  requires  a  very  light,  sandy,  and  tolerably 
rich  soil,  to  bring  it  to  good  perfection.  The  time  to  plant  it,  in 
the  middle  states,  is  the  first  ten  days  in  May ;  or  more  generally 
it  is  planted  about  the  eighth  or  tenth  of  the  month.  It  is  remarked 
that  the  earlier  and  more  forward  crops,  are  always  most  produc- 
tive and  besjL  for  eating ;  and  several  people  to  accomplish  this  end, 
first  sprout  them  in  hot-beds,  and  then  plant  them  out  in  the  foU 
lowing  manned 
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The  ground  being  first  well  pulverized  by  ploughing  and  bar* 
rowing,  &c.  is  afterwards  laid  out  by  the  plough  in  squares,  of  four 
or  five  feet  each,  and  at  the  intersections  of  the  scores  or  furrows, 
hills  arc  made,  in  the  manner  directed  for  melons  and  cucumbers,  in 
page  360  ^  into  each  of  these,  one  or  two  good  sets  are  planted,  and 
covered  about  an  inch  deep,  or  a  little  better ;  as  they  advance  in 
growth  the  hills  are  enlarged  by  drawing  the  earth  up  round  them 
with  a  hoe  ;  or,  by  first  cross  ploughing  the  ground,  harrowing  it 
with  a  very  narrow  harrow,  and  then  finishing  and  rounding  the 
hills  with  a  broad  hoe.  They  ought  to  be  kept  constantly  free  from 
weeds,  and  tlie  frequent  enlargement  of  the  hills,  will  encourage 
the  growth  and  increase  the  number  of  roots. 

When  ihcy  are  cultivated  upon  a  small  scale,  in  gardens,  all  Una 
work  may  be  perfornied  with  a  spade  and  hoe. 

Lidian  Com, 

The  Zea  Mayty  or  Indian  corn,  is  frequently  required  from  the- 
gardener,  for  early  use.  For  this'|^urp08e>  procure  some  seed  of  the 
rarlicat  kind,  and  select  a  piece  of  dry,  sandy,  and  tolerably  rich 
ground,  in  a  waim  exposure.  After  preparing  it  as  if  for  peas,  Sec. 
form  shallow  drills  about  two  inches  deep,  at  the  distance  of  six  feet 
from  each  other ;  drop  the  seed  therein  two  feet  and  a  half  asunder^ 
and  two  grains  in  each  place ;  strew  a  little  wood-ashes  in  the  drillSf 
then  cover  the  seed  as  you  would  peas.  As  the  plants  advance  in 
growth,  earth  them  up  two  or  three  times*  For  an  early  crop, 
you  may  plant  the  seed,  in  the  middle  states,  about  the  first  of  this 
moQth,  or  ten  days  earlier  should  the  season  prove  very  favour- 
able. 

This  method  is  exclusively  intended  for  the  garden  culture,  of 
the  small  early  kinds. 

Early  Cauii/lovfers, 

The  early  cauliflower  plants,  as  they  advance  in  growth,  should 
have  the  earth  drawn  up  about  their  stems,  and  in  dry  weather  be 
occasionally  watered  ;  which  will  cause  the  heads  to  grow  to  a  much 
greater  size,  than  they  otherwise  would. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  month,  the  plants  will  begin  to  shevr 
their  flowers,  when  they  should  frequently  be  looked  over,  and  as 
these  appear  in  an  advunced  growth,  not  before,  let  some  of  the 
largest  leaves  be  broke  down  over  them,  to  defend  them  from  sun 
and  wet,  whereby  they  will  be  preserved  in  their  natural  colour, 
firmness  and  beauty ;  for  if  left  fully  ex][)Osed  to  the  weather,  it 
would  change  their  peculiar  whiteness,  to  a  yellowish  hue,  and  oc* 
casion  them  to  open  sooner,  than  if  treated  in  this  manner. 

Planting  Cauliflowcrt, 

The  plants  from  the  late  spring  sowings,  should  now,  according 
as  they  arrive  at  a  sufficient  size,  be  planted  out  as  directed  in  page 
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S06.     Very  few  of  these  will  produce  flowers  till  October,  but  thenj 
you  may  expect  some  fine  heads. 

Sowing  Cauliflower  Seed, 

You  may  now  sow  cauliflower  seed,  for  a  late  crop.  Should  the 
plants  from  this  sowing,  not  pix)duce  heads  before  November,  they 
are  then  to  be  taken  up  and  managed  as  directed  in  that  month  ; 
by  which  means,  they  will  continue  to  produce  fine  flowers  all  wm? 
ter^  when  such  will  be  very  acceptable. 

Cabbage*, 

Draw  earth  about  the  stems  of  your  early  cabbages,  and  all  others 
that  are  advanced  in  growth  ;  this  will  strengthen  them  considerd- 
bly,  and  cause  them  to  produce  fine  large  heads. 

The  earliest  will,  towards  the  middle  or  latter  part  of  this  month, 
begin  to  form  their  heads ;  when  they  may  be  greatly  forwarded  in 
their  whitening,  by  tying  their  leaves  together.  For  this  purpose, 
get  some  strong  bass,  or  small  osier  twigs,  go  over  the  plants  row 
by  row,  and  tie  such  as  begin  to  turn  their  leaves  inward  for  head- 
ing; first  gathering  all  the  leaves  up  regularly  :  do  not,  however^ 
bind  them  too  close,  for  that  would  occasion  their  rotting. 

This  method  may  be  practised  with  a  few  early  plants,  but  by  no 
means,  with  Che  principal  crop ;  as  those  treated  in  that  way,  never 
prodtice  such  large  and  firm  heads  as  th^y  would  if  left  to  nature : 
however,  market  gardeners,  may  derive  some  advantage  from  tt,  at 
the  early  produce  will  always  command  the  highest  price. 

Continue  to  plant  out  your  spring  cabbage  plants,  for  autumn 
and  winter  use  agreeably  to  the  directions  given  in  page  308.  Plant 
also,  at  this  time,  a  full  crop  of  red  pickling  cabbage:  and  savoys.  AH 
these  will  require  an  open  situation  ;  they  never  thrive  or  head 
well  near  trees,  walls,  or  shade  of  any  kind,  and  the  richer  your 
ground,  the  larger  sized  heads  will  you  have.  You  may  plant  some 
between  rows  of  forward  kidney-beans,  and  other  low  growing 
crops,  which  will  occupy  the  ground  when  those  aro  off. 

Let  ail  be  planted  out.  If  possible,  in  moist  or  cloudy  weather, 
and  immediately  after,  give  each  a  little  water,  unless  the  ground  ift 
already  sufficiently  saturated. 

Sow  now  some  early  York,  sugarloaf  and  other  close  quick-heart- 
ing kinds,  for  summer  and  autumn  use ;  likewise  savoys,  large 
drum-head,  flat-dutch,  and  any  other  of  the  large  late  heading  sorts, 
for  autumn  and  winter  cabbages,  and  also  some  of  the  red  pickling 
cabbage.  Sow  these  seeds  as  directed  in  page  3o8  ;  and  transplant 
young  advancing  seedlings,  into  beds  as  there  directed,  watering 
them  immediately,  and  giving  them  shade  for  a  few  days  if  neces- 
sary. 

Sowing  Borecole, 

You  may  now  sow  a  principal  crop  of  green  and  red  curled  Bore- 
cole, for  autumn,  winter,  and  spring  use  ;  for  an  account  of  vhichi 
see  pages  ISA,  aiid  30SL 
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By  sowing  the  seed  early,  you  will  have  tali  strong  stems,  and 
large  bushy  heads,  sometimes  growing  to  the  height  of  four  feet ; 
but  the  largest  are  always  obtained  from  the  spring  sowings ;  how- 
ever, it  is  usual  to  continue  sowing  successive  crops  of  them  to  the 
end  of  July. 

The  seed  should  be  sown,  in  beds  of  open  ground,  tolerably  thin 
and  covered  lightly  or  raked  in  regularly.  In  dry  weather  it  will 
be  of  use  to  water  the  beds  occasionally,  both  before  and  after  the 
plants  are  up.  When  about  three  inches  high,  it  will  be  proper  to 
thin  the  seed-bed,  and  prick  out  a  quantity  therefrom,  at  four  inches 
distance,  that  the  whole  may  obtain  proper  strength  for  final  trans- 
planting. 

Towards  the  end  of  tlie  month,  those  sown  in  April,  should  be 
planted  out  into  beds  of  rich  sandy  soil,  in  the  manner  directed  for 
cabbages,  at  three  feet  distance  every  way,  and  afterwards  be  kept 
free  from  weeds  and  the  earth  drawn  to  their  stems  as  they  advance 
in  growth.  Those  intended  for  winter  use  should  never  be  planted, 
in  a  rich  fat  loam  ;  as  there,  they  would  become  too  succulent,  and 
consequently,  could  not  bear  the  frost,  as  well  as  if  growing  on  a 
gravelly  soil.  Such  as  are  designed  for  autumn  use,  may  be  plant- 
ed in  any  convenient  open  bed,  that  is  tolerably  rich. 

Bruaaeln*  Sfirout9  and  JcrtiwUm  KaU, 

The  Brussels'  sprouts  and  Jerusalem  Kale,  are  both  cultivated 
in  the  same  manner,  at  the  same  time,  and  for  similar  purposes,  as 
the  Borecole.  They  may  be  now  sown  and  treated  like  the  latter, 
with  this  difference,  that  two  feet  or  rather  two  and  a  half,  will  be 
a  sufficient  distance  for  the  final  transplanting  of  the  Jerusalem 
JLale,  as  it  never  grows  as  tall  as  either  of  tlie  other  kinds. 

Tumefi  Cabbage  and  Tur?ie/i  Rooted  Cabbage. 

For  an  account  of  both  these  vaiieties,  see  page  309.  The  seeds 
of  the  turnep  cabbage  may  now  be  sown  and  the  plants  afterwards 
treated  as  directed  for  cabbages ;  only  observing  not  to  earth  them 
up  above  the  swelling  bulb  on  the  stem*  The  turnep  rooted  kind, 
should  be  sown  on  a  bed  of  strong  rich  ground,  as  you  would  tur- 
neps,  and  treated  lijie  them  in  every  respect ;  observing,  to  thin 
the  plants  with  the  hoc,  when  advancing  in  growtli,  to  the  distance 
of  about  'iixteen  inches  apai't.  Their  i-oots  will  be  much  larger  and 
better,  when  treated  in  this  way,  than  if  transplanted. 

The  early  sown  plants,  of  the  fonner  kind,  may  now  be  planted 
put)  and  afterwards  treated  as  above  observed. 

Broccoii. 

The  early  sown  broccoli  plants,  should  now  be  planted  out  into 
beds  of  good  rich  earth,  in  an  open  situation  ;  the  purple  kind  at 
^wo  feet  and  a  half  distance,  tytry  way,  and  the  white  ^t  the  dis- 
tance of  three  (evt. 
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Broccoli  seeds  of  both  these  kinds^as  well  as  of  any  other  variety 
which  you  would  wish  to  cultivate,  should  be  sown  early  in  this 
month  for  a  second  principal  crop,  for  winter  and  spring  use.  Sow 
them  in  a  bed  or  border  of  rich  earth,  in  an  open  exposure,  each 
kind  separate  and  rake  them  in  regularly. 

In  the  middle  and  eastern  states,  where  the  frost  is  too  powerful^ 
for  the  standing  out  of  these  plants  during  winter,  on  its  approach^ 
they  must  be  taken  up,  and  planted  in  earth  up  to  their  leaves, 
either  in  cellars,  or  under  sheds,  where  they  can  be  protected 
from  wet  and  very  rigorous  frosts,  and  they  will  continue  to  produce 
their  fine  heads,  during  all  the  winter  months  ;  which  are  equal  to 
any  cauliflowers.  On  the  opening  of  spring,  plant  out  the  stalks 
of  the  purple  kind,  and  they  will  produce  abundance  of  the  most 
delicious  sprouts  ;  the  white,  do  not  answer  for  that  purpose. 

These  plants  even  if  hung  up  in  a  cellar,  would  shoot  foith  their 
flowers  or  heads,  pretty  much  about  their  usual  time.  For  a  more 
particular  account  of  them,  see  page  310. 

Management  of  Bean9  in  Bloeaom. 

The  early  Mazagan,  long-podded,  Windsor,  and  all  the  varieties 
of  that  species  of  bean,  should  be  topped,  when  arrived  at  full 
bloom  and  the  lower  pods  beginning  to  set ;  this  will  greatly  pro- 
mote the  swelling  of  the  pods,  as  well  as  their  early  maturity  ;  for, 
having  no  advancing  tops  to  nourish,  their  whole  efforts  must  go  to 
the  support  of  the  fruit. 

This  should  be  performed  on  the  beans  in  general,  which  are 
now  in  full  blossom  ;  observing  to  let  the  stems  be  first  advanced 
to  such  a  due  height,  as  to  have  a  sufficient  quantity  of  pocis  ;  the 
early  Mazagan  bean  may  be  topped  when  about  two  feet  high,  and 
the  larger  sorts  when  from  alx>ut  two  feet  and  a  half  or  yard,  to 
three  and  a  half  high,  accoitiing  to  the  growth  of  the  different  va- 
rieties, and  may  be  done  with  the  finger  and  thumb. 

But  with  respect  to  the  small  early  beans,  if  you  would  have  them 
come  in  as  soon  as  possible,  you  should  top  tliem  when  tlie  blos- 
soms at  the  bottom  of  the  stalks  begin  to  open. 

Be  very  particular  to  earth  up  the  stems  of  your  beans,  two  or 
three  times  in  the  course  of  their  growth ;  as  this  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  their  good  success,  and  plentiful  piXKluction. 

Soaring  FeoM. 

To  have  a  regular  supply  of  peas,  let  some  be  sown  at  least  twice 
in  this  month  ;  but  where  a  constant  succession  is  wanted,  three  or 
four  sowings  will  be  necessary. 

The  best  sorts  to  sow  now  are  the  marrowfats,  Glory  of  England, 
Spanish  morotto,  green  and  white  rouncivals.  Imperial,  and  Sugar 
Poland,  these  being  the  finest  and  largest  sorts ;  likewise  any  of 
the  hotspur  kinds,  and  Prussian  blue.  Sec.  those  that  are  sown  any 
time  in  this  month  will  yield  tolerable  good  crops. 
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The  earlier  in  the  month,  however,  that  those  or  any  other  kinds 
of  peas  are  sown,  the  more  abundantly  will  tliey  produce 

You  may  now  sow  some  of  the  tall  sugar  peas,  as  directed  in 
page  311,  to  which,  and  its  preceding  page,  I  refer  you  for  more 
general  instructions  on  this  subject. 

Sow,  early  in  the  month,  tlie  dwarf  sugar  and  dwarf  Spanish  peas, 
and  also,  Leadman's  dwarf ;  as  directed  in  page  310.  These  are 
all  very  delicious,  great  bearers,  and  do  not  require  sticks,  particu- 
larly, the  two  former :  and  when  sown  at  this  season,  are  gene- 
rally, more  productive  than  the  taller  growing  kinds. 

Hoe  and  earth  up  the  peus,  which  were  sown  in  April ;  this  will 
greatly  strengthen  them  and  promote  a  plentiful  bearing  ;  and  also, 
pay  due  attention  to  the  sticking  or  placing  pea-pods,  to  the  young 
rising  crops,  as  soon  as  they  have  attained  the  height  of  hve  or  six 
inches.  There  is  a  great  advantage  in  allowing  sticks  of  a  suitable 
height,  to  the  various  kinds  ;  for  the  produce  is,  genei*ally,  not  only 
much  superior,  but  by  far  more  abundant,  often  to  more  than  double 
the  quantity,  produced  by  those  that  arc  permitted  to  trail  on  the 
ground.  The  sticks  should,  not  only,  be  sufficiently  tall,  but  also 
branchy,  that  the  plants  may  readily  take  hold  ;  and  they  should  be 
prepared  fan  fashion,  so  as  the  side  branches  may  extend  only  along 
the  rows. 

They  should  be  placed  when  in  single  rows,  on  the  sunny  side  of 
the  drills,  as  the  plants  will  naturally  inchne  that  way,  and  more 
readily  lay  hold  of  the  sticks ;  or  tliere  may  be  double  rows  of  sticks 
placed  to  them,  as  directed  in  page  179. 

Trans/ilauting'  Lettuce^ 

Take  advantage  of  moist  weather,  to  transplant  such  of  those 
sown  in  the  two  former  months,  as  are  now  tit  for  it.  The  ground 
should  be  fully  exposed,  not  encumbered  with  trees,  or  near  any 
kind  of  shade  whatever ;  for  these  plants  never  form  good  heads 
in  such  situations,  but  start  to  seed  immediately. 

Dig  the  ground  neatly  and  rake  the  surface  smooth,  then  dibble 
in  the  plants,  in  rows,  ten  or  twelve  inclies  asunder,  and  near  the 
same  distance  from  one  another  in  the  rows ;  water  them  imme- 
diately and  repeat  it  occasionally  till  they  have  taken  good  root. 

Such  as  are  intended  to  remain  for  heading,  where  sown,  should 
BOW  be  thinned  to  about  ten  or  twelve  inches  distance,  every  way> 
and  those  growing  among  other  general  crops,  ought  not  to  be  left 
nearer  to  each  other  than  three  feet. 

Sonving  Lettuce  Seed, 

Lettuce  seed  of  various  good  kinds,  should  be  sown  two  or  three 
tfties  this  month,  that  there  may  be  a  constant  and  regular  supply 
of  this  very  wholesome  vegetable.  The  white  Silicia,  Grand  Ad- 
miral, India,  Aleppo,  Imperial,  Large  Royal,  and  green  Egyptian 
Cos,  are  veryproper  kinds  to  sow  now  ;  the  Aleppo  and  Egptian  Ccs, 
do  not  head  tike  the  other  kinds,  but  if  tied  up  as  you  do  endive^ 
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they  will  blanch  beautifully,  and  are  extremely  crisp  and  delicious. 
Tho  white  and  brown  Dutch,  Mogul,  New-Zealand,  and  large  cab;- 
bage  kinds,  are  excellent  sorts,  and  will  succeed  well  if  sown  in  the 
early  part  of  this  month. 

An  open  situation  must  be  chosen,  in  which  to  sow  the  seeds ;  the 
ground  should  be  light  and  rich,  and  each  sort  sown  separately  and 
very  thin  ;  for  if  drawn  up  close  in  tlic  seed  bed,  they  will  never 
head  well. 

The  beds  wherein  these  are  sown,  should  be  frequently  refreshed 
with  water,  in  dry  weather,  to  promote  the  vegetation  of  the  secdsy 
and  encourage  the  growth  of  the  young  plants. 

Tying  ufi  early  Lettuces^ 

The  various  kinds  of  Cos  or  Roman  lettuce,  which  are  now  be- 
ginning to  gather  and  whiten  in  the  hearty  should  be  tied  up  with 
strings  of  bass,  which  will  forward  their  whitening,  and  render  them 
crisp  and  tender  for  eating ;  but  this  must  be  done,  only  by  degree8^ 
or  as  they  are  wanted,  for  it  greatly  promotes  their  shooting,  ta 
seed. 

Sowing  amali  Saiiading, 

Sow  a  variety  of  small  saiiading  every  week  or  ten  days,  for  these^ 
at  this  season,  shoot  on  to  seed  very  rapidly ;  such  as  cresses  or 
pepper-grass,  lettuce,  rape,  radish,  mustard.  Sec.  Sow  the  seeds, 
in  shallow  drills  on  shady  borders,  cover  them  lightly,  and  give 
them  occasional  waterings. 

Kidney^Beans, 

A  principal  crop  of  kidney-beans  should  be  planted,  in  the  first 
week  of  this  month,  and  successional  crops,  about  the  middle,  and 
also  towards  the  end  thereof. 

Any  of  the  dwarf  kinds  may  now  be  planted  ;  such  as  the  black, 
brown,  or .  red  speckled ;  yellow,  cream-coloured,  negro,  canter- 
bury, white,  Dutch,  and  fiattersea  dwarfs.  The  cream-coloured^ 
brown  speckled,  yellow,  and  white,  are  the  earliest  sorts,  and  should 
be  particularly  chosen  for  the  first  crop. 

Select  for  these,  a  piece  of  light  rich  ground,  for  in  such  they  will 
always  be  most  productive.  Let  drills  be  made  for  them,  with  a 
hoe,  about  two  feet  and  a  half  asunder,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  deep  ^ 
drop  the  beans  therein,  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  inches  from, 
one  another,  draw  the  earth  evenly  over  them,  and  rake  the  surface 
lightly  to  give  the  bed  a  neat  appearance. 

These,  upon  a  more  extensive  scale,  may  be  cultivated  to  great 
advantage,  and  to  the  saving  of  much  labour,  by  the  plough;  in^ 
which  culture,  the  rows  will  require  to  be  three  or  four  feet  asun- 
der, for  the  convenience  of  ploughing  and  harrowing  between  them> 
for  the  destruction  of  weeds,  and  also  for  the  landing  of  them  with 
that  instrument. 
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The  various  kinds  ofninning  or  climbing  kidney-beans,  may  also, 
now  be  sown  in  drills,  made  four  or  five  feet  asunder,  and  the  seeds 
planted  double  the  distance  from  one  another  of  the  dwarf  sorts. 
The  large  white  Dutch,  common  white,  and  cream-coloured  run- 
ners, are  excellent  sorts  for  this  purpose ;  they  are  very  productive, 
boil  well,  and  eat  very  tender. 

When  the  plants  come  up,  and  begin  to  push  their  runners,  then 
let  some  tall  sticks,  or  poles,  be  placed  to  each  row,  for  them  to 
climb  upon.  The  runners  will  soon  catch  hold,  and  twine  them- 
selves naturally  round  the  sticks  or  poles,  to  the  height  of  eight  or 
ten  feet,  or  more ;  or  if  some  are  planted  in  a  row  close  against  a  wall, 
or  any  high  fence  or  building,  you  may  suspend  strong  pack-thread 
from  above,  six  inches  distance,  fastened  tight  at  both  ends,  the  lower 
of  which  may  be  tied  to  the  main  stem  of  the  beans ;  and  the  run^ 
ners  will  readily  ascend  round  the  strings. 

The  Scarlet  runner,  though  in  Europe  considered  one  of  the  best 
bearers,  and  very  good  for  the  table,  is  here,  neither  productive  nor 
esteemed ;  and  is  cultivated  exclusively,  for  tlie  beauty  of  its  flow- 
ers, and  for  covering  arbours,  &c. 

Carolina  and  Lima  Beans, 

What  is  commonly  called  the  Carolina  bean,  is  only  a  small  and 
early  variety  of  the  Lima  bean :  it  may  be  planted  in  the  first  week 
of  this  month,  or  in  the  last  of  April,  if  a  fiivourable  season  and  the 
ground  sandy  and  dry ;  they  may  be  cultivated  in  the  same  manner 
as  above  directed  for  the  running  kidney-beans  :  or,  in  hills,  as  they 
are  called,  at  the  distance  of  four  feet  every  way ;  planting  five  or 
six  good  beans  in  each  hill,  a  few  inches  apart,  and  covering  them 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  deep.  When  the  plants  are  up  a  few 
inches,  or  before,  if  more  convenient,  place  two  or  three  tall  poles 
to  each  hill  for  them  to  climb  on,  and  as  they  advance  in  growth, 
draw  the  earth  round  the  hills  up  to  their  stems. 

The  Lima  beans,  should  not  be  sown,  in  the  middle  states,  be-' 
fore  the  first  week  of  this  month,  when  vegetation  is  very  brisk  j 
for  they  ar  every  subject  to  rot,  if  planted  in  cold  weather,  especial- 
ly if  the  ground  be  replete  with  much  moisture. 

They  delight  in  a  light,  sandy,  and  tolerably  rich  soil ;  and  should 
be  planted  in  hills,  as  directed  for  the  Carolina  beans,  but  at  the 
distance  of  six  feet  or  upwards,  hill  from  hill,  four  or  five  beans  in 
each  ;  and  the  poles  for  their  support,  ought  to  be  strong  and  near 
ten  feet  high.  They  are  very  productive,  will  continue  bearing, 
till  overtaken  by  tl>e  frost,  and  are  extremely  delicious. 

Radishes. 

Hoe^  or  weed  and  thin,  the  advancing  crops  of  radishes,  as  di- 
rected in  page  313  ;  and  continue  to  sow  a  fresh  supply  every  two 
weeks,  as  at  thifs  lime,  they  soon  shoot  to  seed  after  growing  to  any 
tolerable  size. 
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The  salmon-coloured,  white  Naples,  and  white  turncp-rooted,  are 
the  best  kinds  to  sow  now ;  you  may  likewise,  sow  some  of  the 
white  Spanish  radish,  they  bear  the  warm  Aveather,  rather  better 
than  the  other  kinds,  but  are  not  so  crisp  and  tender.  The  purple 
and  short-top  kinds,  will  yet  do  very  well. 

At  this  season  these  seeds  must  be  sown,  in  an  open  exposure, 
on  beds  of  rich  loose  loamy  earth,  for  if  on  a  clay  or  gravelly  soil, 
they  would  become  sticky  and  good  for  nothing :  in  order  to  have 
them  crisp  and  nice,  they  should  be  frequently  watered  in  dry 
weather. 

Planting  Radishes  for  •  Seed. 

Transplant  radishes  for  seed  when  the  roots  are  just  in  their 
prime  :  if  showery  weather,  it  will  be  a  particular  advantage. 

Choose  for  this  purpose,  some  of  the  best  kinds,  long,  perfectly 
straight  rooted,  and  with  short  tops ;  having  also  regard  to  the  co- 
lour of  the  root,  that  is,  if  of  the  purple,  or  short  topped  kind,  those 
that  are  of  a  clear  pale  red  are  preferable,  as  tliey  generally  eat 
more  crisp  and  mild,  than  such  as  are  of  a  darker  colour. 

When  intended  to  save  seed  of  the  salmon  radish,  always  prefer 
the  best  and  brightest  coloured  roots,  to  preserve  the  kind  in  its 
purity,  and  particularly  those  that  have  the  shortest  tops. 

The  principal  reason  why  radishes  for  seed  are  directed  to  be 
transplanted  is,  that,  having  drawn  up  a  quantity  for  that  purpose, 
you  can  the  more  readily  judge  of  the  goodness  of  the  roots,  taking 
only  what  are  of  the  right  sort,  otherwise,  the  transplanting  of 
them  would  be  unnecessary,  and  those  not  so  treated,  would  pro-* 
duce  a  much  greater  quantity  of  seed. 

Plant  the  roots  by  dibble,  in  rows  four  feet  asunder,  in  an  open 
situation,  one  foot  from  each  other  in  tlie  row,  and  give  them  a 
good  watering  immediately  after. 

Select,  also,  some  of  the  best  formed  white  and  red  turnep-rooted 
radishes,  of  moderate  growth,  hoe  the  others  out  and  let  these  re« 
main  for  seed  ;  or  if  necessity  requires,  you  may  transplant  them  ; 
in  that  case,  plant  the  bulbs  or  roots  entirely  in  the  earth,  leaving 
the  tops  free  and  then  water  them. 

S/iinac/i, 

When  spinach  is  required  in  continuation,  some  of  the  round 
leaved  sort,  may  be  sown  in  a  cool  moist  loamy  soil,  every  eight  or 
ten  days  ;  for  during  the  summer  months,  it  starts  to  seed  imme- 
diately. 

Weed  and  thin  the  spinach  sown  last  month,  especially,  what  had 
been  sowed  in  the  broad  cast  way  ;  and  of  your  early  crops,  both 
of  the  round-leaved,  and  prickly -seeded  kinds,  leave  a  sufficiency  of 
the  best  plants  for  seed. 

Sovdng  Carrots, 

Carrots  may  yet  be  sown,  especially,  in  the  eastern  s;tates<i 
with  a  good  prospect  of  success,  if  done  in  the  first  week  of  this 

3  B 
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month,  and  even  in  the  middle  states,  if  the  season  is  any  way  back- 
ward. I 'or  the  proper  soil  and  method  of  sowing  them,  &c.  sec 
pages  182  and  31.1. 

Cleaning  and  thinning  Carrots  and  Parsnejia. 

Carrots  and  parsneps  will  now  be  advancing  fast  in  their  growth? 
and  should  be  properly  encouraged  :  clear  them  from  weeds,  and 
thin  tlie  plants  out  to  due  distances. 

Tliis  work  may  be  done  cither  by  hand  or  hoe  ;  but,  for  extensive 
crops  particularly,  small  hoeing  is  the  preferable  method,  as  being 
the  most  expeditious,  and  by  loosening  the  surface  of  the  ground 
with  the  hoe,  it  will  greatly  promote  the  free  growth  of  the  plants. 

Whatever  method  is  pursued,  it  will  be  necessary  to  free  the 
plants  from  weeds,  and  to  thin  them  to  proper  distances,  that  they 
may  have  full  liberty  to  grow  and  enlarge  their  roots.  The  gene- 
ral crops  of  carrots  should  be  thinned  to  about  six  or  seven  inches^ 
plant  from  plant,  and  the  parsneps  to  from  eight  to  ten,  in  order 
that  each  kind  should  attain  its  utmost  perfection. 

Such  crops  of  carrots,  however,  as  are  intended  to  be  drawn  gra- 
dually for  the  table,  while  younii;,  need  not  be  thinned  at  first,  to> 
more  than  four  or  five  inches  distance,  as  the  frequent  pulling  up  of 
some,  for  table  use,  will  in  a  little  time  afford  the  others  sulhcient 
room  to  grow  large.  But  the  main  crops,  should  be  thinned  at 
once  to  the  proper  distances. 

Pricking  out  and  Planting  Celery. 

Some  of  the  early  celery  plants,  from  the  seed-beds,  should  now 
be  pricked  out,  to  obtain  strength  previous  to  a  final  planting  in 
trenches ;  by  this  mothod  those  left  in  the  beds  will  have  room  to 
grow  strong  and  stout.  They  should  be  planted  at  the  distance  of 
three  inches  from  one  another,  in  beds  of  rich  loose  earth,  watered 
immediately,  and  afterwards  occasionally,  till  growing  freely  :  when 
they  have  acquired  sufficient  strength  in  these  beds,  they  are  to  be 
planted  in  trenches  for  full  growth  as  directed  in  June, 

Let  those  remaiiung  in  the  seed-beds  be  watered,  to  settle  the 
earth  about  their  roots,  which  had  been  loosened  in  the  act  of  pull- 
ing out  the  others. 

When  of  sufficient  size  and  strength,  plant  out  into  trenches,  some 
of  your  earliest  sown  plants,  as  directed  in  the  Kitchen-Garden  for 
Ju7ie. 

For  the  best  method  of  obtaining  celery,  in  early  perfection,  witli- 
out  the  assistance  of  a  hot-bed,  see  page  314. 

Sowing  Celery  Seed, 

Sow  more  celery  seed,  for  a  principal  later  crop ;  let  this  be  done 
as  directed  in  page  313.  In  hot  sunny  weather,  the  shading  of  the 
bed  with  mats,  from  ten  to  four  o'clock,  would  greatly  facilitate  the 
growth  of  the  seed ;  occasional  waterings  also,  will  be  very  service- 
able, and  in  a  dry  season  indispensible. 
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Asfiaragua. 

Asparagus  is  in  the  best  state  for  cutting,  when  the  shoots  are 
from  two  to  four  inches  above  ground,  and  the  top  buds  or  heads 
remaining  close  and  compact ;  soon  after,  they  become  open  and 
of  less  estimation.  Foi*  the  proper  method  of  cutting  them,  see 
page  184. 

,  Keep  the  asparagus  beds  perfectly  free  from  weeds,  and  let  it  be 
remembered,  to  terminate  the  general  cutting,  us  soon  as  you  per- 
ceive the  coming  up  roots  begin  to  appear  small,  or  weaker  than 
usual;  for  if  continued  cutting  too  late  in  the  season,  it  would  great- 
ly exhaust  the  roots,  and  the  next  and  succeeding  years'  produce, 
would  be  diminished  in  proportion. 

Becta, 

Weed  or  hoc  your  early  crops  of  beet,  and  thin  them,  if  m 
l)eds,  to  one  foot  asunder,  or  if  in  drills,  to  eight  or  nine  inches  plant  ■ 
from  plant.  Continue  to  sow  more,  especially  of  the  red  beet,  for 
a  succession  crop,  which  will  succeed  very  well,  if  sown  in  the  early 
part  of  the  month.  A  full  and  abundant  supply  of  this  very  excel- 
lent vegetable,  ought  to  be  cultivated  in  every  garden.  For  the 
methods  of  sowing,  see  page  187. 

Omon9, 

The  onions  which  were  sown  at  an  early  season,  with  an  expec- 
tation of  their  growing  to  a  suflicient  size  for  table  use,  the  first 
year  from  seed,  should  now  be  perfectly  cleared  from  weeds,  and 
the  plants  thinned  to  about  three  inches  from  one  another,  being 
careful  to  leave  the  largest  and  best ;  they  should  be  thinned  at  an 
early  period,  and  kept  totally  free  of  weeds,  from  the  moment  of 
their  appearance  above  gpround,  to  the  period  of  their  peifection. 

This  work  may  either  be  performed  by  hand,  or  with  a  small 
hoe ;  the  latter  is  the  quickest  method,  and  the  stirring  the  ground 
therewith,  will  be  of  great  service  to  the  growth  of  the  plants : 
have  for  this  purpose  a  small  one-hand  hoe,  about  two  inches  broad, 
or,  in  want  of  tliis,an  old  table  knife,  bent  a  little  at  the  end,  about  an 
inch,  by  heating  in  a  fire,  will  answer  very  well  for  small  or  mode- 
rate crops. 

The  plantations  arising  from  seed  onions,  should  now  be  kept 
very  clean,  and  also  the  kite  sown  crops,  intended  to  produce  smuH 
bulbs  for  next  year's  planting. 

TumefiB, 

Hoe  and  thin  your  advancing  crops  of  tumeps,  and  sow  some 
more  of  the  early  Dutch,  or  early  stone  kinds,  for  a  succession :  thi) 
Bowing  should  be  performed  in  the  first  week  of  the  month,  in  or- 
der that  the  roots  should  have  time  to  grow  to  a  good  size,  befbi*« 
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their  being  overtaken  by  the  great  summer  heat  and  drought,  wliich 
are  very  inimical  to  them.  In  the  doing  of  this,  take  advantage 
of  moist  or  cloudy  weather,  or  immediately  after  rain,  and  sow  the 
seed  on  a  bed  of  good  mellow  ground,  thin  and  even  ;  tread  it  down 
and  rake  it  in  regularly, 

Hamburgh  Parsley'^  Scorzoneraj  and  SaUaJy, 

The  young  crops  of  Hamburgh,  or  large-rooted  parsley,  scorzo- 
nera,  and  salsafy,  must  now  be  carefully  cleaned  from  weeds,  and 
the  plants  should  be  thinned  or  hoed  out  to  proper  distances,  that 
their  roots  may  have  room  to  swell :  thinning  them  to  about  six 
inches  asunder. 

Early  in  this  month,  you  may  sow  principal  crops  of  salsafy  and 
scorzonera,  for  autumn  and  winter  use  ;  for  these  that  are  sown 
now,  will  not  be  so  subject  to  run  to  seed,  as  those  which  were 
so\^n  in  the  former  months,  and  their  roots  will  be  in  excellent  or- 
der for  the  table,  during  the  entire  autumn  and  winter.  For  a 
more  particular  account  of  these  plants,  see  pages  190,  191,  and 
315. 

Ca/taicums,  or  Red'Pc/i/iere, 

Early  in  this  month  you  may  sow,  in  a  warm  exposure  on  a  bed 
of  rich  eanh,  seeds  of  the  various  kinds  of  capsicums,  which  you 
desire  to  cultivate  ;  the  large  heart  shaped  kind  is  that,  which  is 
more  generally  used  for  pickling ;  the  plants  from  this  sowing,  may 
be  planted  out  in  raws,  about  the  first  of  June, 

The  early  plants  raised  in  hot-beds,  should,  in  the  middle  states^ 
be  planted  out  finally,  as  soon  after  the  twentieth  of  this  month,  as 
moist  or  cloudy  weather  may  occur  ;  the  rows  must  be  two  feet,  or 
a  little  better  asunder,  and  the  plants  one  foot  distant  from  one  ana* 
ther :  when  planted,  give  each  some  water,  and  afterwards  keep 
the  ground  free  from  weeds. 

You  may  likewise  at  this  time,  sow  the  seeds  in  drills  at  the  above 
distance,  covering  them  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep ;  and  when 
grown  an  inch  or  two,  thin  them  to  proper  distances ;  but  as  they 
bear  transplanting  extremely  well,  it  will  be  attended  with  less 
trouble,  to  raise  them  in  the  seed-bed,  and  afterwards  plant  them 
put. 

Tomatoes, 

Sow  the  seeds  of  tomatoes  in  the  first  week  of  the  month,  on  a 
waim  sandy  soil,  cither  to  remain  for  fruiting,  or  for  transplanting 
as  directed  in  page  319. 

Plant  out  from  the  hot-beds,  about  the  middle  of  the  month,  or 
a  little  later,  if  the  season  is  not  favouralile,  those  plants  which  are 
forwaixled  therein,  and  at  the  distances  mentioned  in  page  319.  Or 
they  may  be  planted  close  to  palings  or  fences  of  any  kind,  to  which 
Ihey  may  be  trained ;  hut  a  sup|X)rt  of  some  kind,  will  be  nccesi 
sary,  in  order  to  have  ihcm  in  the  best  perfection,  and  in  abundant 
bearing^. 
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Egg-Plant. 

If  omitted  to  sow  the  seed  of  the  e^g-plant  last  month,  as  there 
directed,  some  should  be  soxrn  in  the  first  week  of  this,  on  a  rich 
warm  border,  to  raise  plants  for  planting^  out,  when  about  three  or 
four  inches  high,  as  directed  in  page  3 1 9. 

About  the  middle  of  this  month,  or  soon  after,  according  to  the 
season,  you  should  plant  out  for  fruiting,  the  early  plants  of  this 
kind  which  were  forwarded  in  hot-beds.  A  rich  sandy  soil,  is  the 
most  suitable  for  them  :  the  purple  kind  will  require  to  be  two  feet 
and  a  half  asunder;  and  for  the  white,  two  feet  will  be  suHicient. 
As  they  advance  in  growth,  draw  some  earth  to  their  stems,  in  like 
manner  as  to  cabbage  plants ;  keep  the  ground  about  them  clean,  and 
you  may  expect  line  fruit. 

Endive, 

Some  endive  may  now  be  sown,  for  an  early  crop  ;  but  at  this 
season,  it  is  very  subject  to  run  up  to  seed  :  however,  when  such  is 
required,  let  it  be  sown  on  an  oficn  spot  of  rich  ground,  tolerably 
thick,  taking  care  to  cover  it  evenly,  or  to  rake  it  in  well. 

The  white  and  green  curled  endive,  arc  the  proper  sorts  to  sow 
now  ;  when  the  plants  are  about  three  inches  high,  they  should  be 
transplanted  into  beds,  at  the  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  inches,  from 
one  another,  and  immediately  watered,  taking  care  to  transplant  them 
in  cloudy  or  wet  weather,  if  such  should  occur  in  due  season. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month,  you  may  sow  some  more  to  keep 
up  a  regular  succession,  and  although  it  is  very  difficult,  to  raise  it 
in  good  perfection  at  this  season,  some  families  must  have  it  at  all 
events. 

Okra. 

The  first  week  of  this  month,  is  a  very  proper  time,  to  sow  a  full 
crop  of  okra ;  and  another  sowing  may  be  made  about  the  middle 
thereof,  for  a  succession  crop ;  the  seeds  will  now  vegetate  freely 
and  the  plants  advance  apace.  For  the  method  of  sowing  them» 
^c.  see  page  SIS. 

Aa8tuvtium9, 

The  seed  of  the  nasturtium,  may  be  sown  in  the  first  v/eck  of 
this  month)  as  directed  in  page  318;  but  the  early  crops  of  this 
kind,  are  generally  most  successful. 

Sorrel, 

Either  the  common  gaixlen  Hbad-leavcd,  or  the  French  round 
leaved  sorrel,  niay  be  sown  in  the  first  week  of  this  month,  as  di- 
rected in  page  320.    Or,  the  old  standing  roots,  of  either 'kind. 
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may  be  separated  and  planted  for  increase,  in  beds  or  borders,  at 
the  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  inches  asunder ;  this  would  have  been 
better  if  done  last  month,  but  they  will  succeed  any  time  in  this,  if 
well  watered  immediately  after  planting,  and  repeated  at  intervals 
for  a  few  days.  When  the  plants  shoot  up  to  seed,  cut  them  down 
close,  and  a  new  crop  of  leaves  will  be  produced :  this  may  be  re- 
peated, from  time  to  time,  during  the  summer  and  autumn. 

Sowing  Pot'herbsy  i^c. 

Common  and  curled  parsley  may  now  be  sown,  where  it  had 
been  omitted  in  the  former  months ;  as  may  also,  the  seeds  of 
chervil,  sweet  basil,  coriander,  pot-marigold,  borage  and  bumet ; 
thyme,  summer,  and  winter  savory,  sweet,  and  pot  marjoram,  to- 
gether with  many  other  sorts  of  pot,  aromatic,  or  medicinal  herbs  ; 
observing  the  same  method  as  directed  in  page  199,  which  see. 
All  those,  with  every  other  kind  necessary,  should  be  sown  as  early 
in  xhe  month  as  possible. 

Propagating  Aromatic^  Pot^  and  Medicinal  Plants^  by  Cuttings  and 

Sli/i9,  IS'c. 

You  may  yet,  if  attended  to  in  the  early  part  of  this  month,  pro- 
pagate the  various  kinds  of  pot,  physical  and  ai*omatic  plants,  men- 
tioned in  page  198,  and  in  like  manner,  as  there  directed  ;  but  they 
will  now  require  to  be  frequently  watered,  and  if  shaded  for  some 
time  after  planting,  the  better. 

Su/i/iorting  Plants /or  Seed, 

Now  support  the  stems  or  stalks  of  such  plants  as  were  planted 
for  seed.  The  onions  and  leeks,  in  particular,  will  require  this 
care ;  for  the  stalks  of  these  will  be  run  up  to  a  good  height, 
and  if  they  arc  not  secured  in  due  time,  the  winds  and  heavy  nuns 
will  break  them  down. 

The  best  method  of  supporting  these  plants  is  to  drive  some  firm 
stakes  into  the  ground,  along  the  rows,  placing  them  about  two  or 
three  yards  asunder  :  then  let  some  thin  long  poles,  or  strong  lines, 
be  fastened  from  stake  to  stake,  close  along  each  side  of  the  fbed- 

stalks. 

Let  the  advancing  stems  of  the  different  kinds  of  cabbages  and 
other  tall  growinf);  plants,  that  are  now  shooting  to  seed,  and  are 
subject  to  be  borne  clown  by  wind,  or  wet,  be  likewise  supported,  by 
placing  stakes  to  ihcui  and  t^g  tlicm  thereto  securely  ;  or  by  any 
other  more  convc»nient  metl^p. 

Cardoons, 


The  cardoons  which  vrerc  sown  in  March  or  April,  ought  now 
to  be  thinned,  where  iIkv  have  nsen  too  thick,  that  the  plants  may 
have 
should 


room  to  f^row  ancl  ^/:i  slror.gth  by  next  month,  when  they 
d  be  planted,  where  they  arc  to  remain  for  landing  up  to  blanch. 
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Thin  them  to  about  four  or  five  inches  distance  ;  or  some  may 
be  pricked  six  inches  asunder  on  a  nursery-bed,  to  remain  till  next 
month,  when  the  whole  should  be  transplanted  finally. 

Give  water  immediately  to  those  that  you  prick  out,  and  if  sunny 
weather,  shade  will  be  necessary  for  a  few  days. 

Destroying  Weeds, 

It  is  in  vain  to  expect  good  crops,  and  folly  to  go  to  the  expense 
ef  seed  or  labour,  unless  you  keep  them  free  from  weeds,  and  par- 
ticularly, while  they  are  young ;  therefore,  more  than  common 
care  should  now  be  taken,  to  destroy  weeds  throughout  the  whole 
garden,  but  more  especially  among  the  young  rising  crops.  It  is 
now  the  most  important  work  in  the  garden :  the  hoe  should  be 
applied  between  all  the  rows  of  peas,  beans,  cabbages,  and  every 
other  kind  growing  in  drills,  and  the  weeds  which  are  close  to  the 
plants,  be  pulled  up  by  the  hand. 

The  onions,  carrots,  leeks,  parsneps,  and  all  other  close  and  low 
growing  crops,  should  be  always  kept  free  from  weeds,  from  the 
moment  they  appear  above  ground,  till  grown  to  their  full  size. 
A  small  hoe  may  be  applied  where  it  will  answer,  but  where  not» 
hand-weeding  must  be  practised. 

Watering, 

Watering  in  dry  weather  is  very  necessary,  but  especially  to  th« 
newly  transplanted  crops,  whether  young  seedlings,  or  plants  of 
larger  growth  finally  transplanted  ;  such  as  cabbages,  cauliflowers, 
lettuces,  celery,  &c.  A  plentiful  watering  should  be  given  to  each 
plant,  immediately  after  planting  out,  and  repeated  occasionally  till 
all  have  taken  root  and  begin  to  grow.  Most  of  the  young  seed- 
ling plants  will  require  it,  now  and  then,  till  they  have  established 
their  roots,  and  extended  them  to  a  sufficient  deptli,  to  be  out  of 
the  power  of  drought. 

Water  should  generally  be  given,  late  in  the  afternoon,  or  very 
early  in  the  moniing,  but  the  former  is  preferable ;  that  the  plants 
may  have  as  much  benefit  from  it  as  possible,  before  any  part  is 
ex]itf  ed  by  the  heat  of  the  ensuing  day. 


THE  FRUIT-GARDEN. 
Wall  Trees. 


IN  the  early  part  of  this  month,  look  over  your  wall  trees, 
and  where  you  perceive  a  superabundance  of  young  and  unnecessa- 
ry shoots  appealing,  either  rub,  nip,  or  cut  them  clean  ofi*,  close  t« 
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'whence  they  were  produced,  being  particular  to  leave  a  pUruifiU 
supply,  of  such  as  are  good  and  well  placed  ;  and  when  of  due 
growth,  train  them  in,  at  full  length,  close,  and  regular.  The  long 
fore  right  shoots,  that  is,  such  as  project  directly  towards  the  front, 
ought  generally  to  he  displaced,  except  where  some  are  wanted  for 
laying  in,  to  fill  up  vacant  places ;  and  likewise,  any  extraordinary 
vigorous  growths,  arising  in  the  middle  of  the  tree,  unless  where 
necessary  to  be  preserved,  for  similar  purposes. 

Where  any  considei*able  opening  appears,  and  that  but  one  or 
two  shoots  oflcr  in  such  place,  you  should,  after  these  have  grown 
about  a  foot  long,  shorten  them  to  three  or  four  eyes,  and  they  will 
soon  after  shcot  out  again,  probably,  one  from  each  bud,  to  furnish 
the  vacancy. 

Be  very  particular,  as  to  apples,  pears,  plums,  and  cherries,  not 
to  shorten  or  rub  ofi',  such  advancing  buds,  as  nature  has  intended 
for  fruiting-spurs,  which,  are  very  distinguishable  by  their  shoit 
thick  growth. 

Eiipalicrs, 

All  unnecessary,  ill  placed,  and  fore-right  shoots,  on  espalier 
trees  of  every  kind,  should  now  be  rubbed  off  or  cut  away  ;  they 
ore  only  robbers,  and  should  consequently  be  discarded ;  but,  in 
doing  this,  discretion  ought  to  be  observed,  and  an  abundant  sup- 
ply left,  to  furnish  the  trees,  and  to  discharge  such  parts  of  the  as- 
cending juices,  as  arc  not  convertible  into  wood  or  fruit. 

Apples,  pears,  plums  and  cherries,  continue  bearing  many  years, 
on  the  same  spurs  or  branches,  and  do  not  require  such  a  general 
annual  supply  of  young  wood,  as  peaches  and  nectarines,  &c.  which 
always,  with  very  few  exceptions,  produce  their  fruit  from  the  pre- 
ceding year's  shoots ;  yet  a  sufliciency  should  be  left,  to  train  in 
between  the  main  branches,  and  a  leading  or  terminal  one  to  each 
branch,  unless  the  tree  has  already  extended  as  far  as  you  desire  ; 
for  it  is  essentially  requisite,  to  leave  a  sufficient  number  of  the 
best  placed  shoots,  to  choose  from  in  the  general  winter  pruning. 
The  shoots  now  preserved,  should  be  trained  in  regularly  to  the 
espalier,  at  full  length  ;  for  the  reasons |||psigned  in  the  winter  prun- 
ing, see  the  Fruit-Garden  in  January, 

Where  there  is  any  great  vacancy,  it  is  proper,  towards  the  latter 
end  of  this  month,  to  shorten  some  of  the  adjoining  young  shoots 
of  the  year,  to  three  or  four  buds,  to  cause  them  to  produce  a  supply 
of  lateral  branches  to  fill  the  vacant  places, 

Young  wall  and  espalier-trees,  that  are  advancing  in  a  training 
state,  should  also  be  attended  to  now,  in  their  early  shooting,  to  dis- 
place  the  improper  and  ill-placed  growths,  and  retain  all  the  well 
placed  shoots,  both  for  an  additional  supply  of  branches  in  the  gene- 
ral formation  of  the  trees,  and  to  fornpi  future  bearers  for  production 
of  fruit. 

Thinning  of  Fruit, 

Apricot,  peach,  and  nectarine  trees,  in  favourable  seasons,  some- 
times set  superabundant  crops  of  fruit,  often  in  thick  clusters^  and 
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in  greater  quantities,  than  they  can  supply  with  a  sufficiency  of  nour- 
ishment ;  and  which,  if  suffered  to  remain,  would  not  only  be  poor 
and  miserable,  but  would  so  exhaust  the  ti*ees,  as  to  render  it  im- 
possible for  them,  to  produce  good  and  sufficient  shoots,  capable  of 
bearing  any  tolerable  quantity  of  fruit  the  ensuing  season,  or  per- 
haps ever  after. 

Therefore,  let  them  now  be  thinned,  leaving  only  a  good«  mode- 
i*ate,  regular  crop,  on  each  tree,  and  the  sooner  it  is  done,  the  bet-^ 
ter,  both'  for  the  trees  and  remaining  fruit ;  always  leaving  the  best 
placed  and  most  promising. 

The  young  fruit  that  are  thinned  off*,  are  excellent  for  tarts,  &c. 
particularly  the  apricots,  but  the  others  are  also  very  good  for  that 
purpose. 

Some  people  will  consider  this  a  very  disagreeable  task,  both  on 
account  of  casting  away  so  many  fruit,  which  they  might  think 
would  do  very  well,  and  also,  on  account  of  the  time  spent  in  per- 
forming the  work  ;  but  this  is  a  mistake,  as  the  loss  in  number. 
Will  be  more  than  repaid  by  the  size,  flavour,  and  excellence  of  the 
Remaining  fruit ;  and  besides,  the  trees  will  be  preserved  in  health 
and  vigour,  for  the  production  of  future  crops. 

This  thinning  should  not  be  confined  only,  to  wall  and  espalier 
trees,  but  ought  to  be  extended  generally,  and  for  the  same  reasons, 
to  all  your  standard  peach,  nectarine  and  apricots,  but  more  parti- 
cularly to  such  as  are  young. 

When  trees  are  suffered  to  bear  a  superabundant  crop,  the  extra- 
ordinary efforts  made  to  support  their  too  numerous  offspring,  of- 
ten so  exhaust  them,  as  to  bring  on  diseases,  of  which  several  do 
not  recover,  at  least  for  two  or  tliree  years. 

Protecting  Oierries  Jrom  Birds, 

As  soon  as  your  cherries  beg^n  to  ripen,  hang  up  nets  before  the 
wall  trees,  and  cast  some  over  the  espaliers,  supporting  them  with 
sticks  or  branches  at  a  sufficient  distance  to  prevent  the  birds  from, 
reaching  the  fruit.     Likewise,  the  casting  of  large  nets,  over  stand- 
ard cherry  trees,  will  prevent  the  depredations  of  birds. 

Cleaning  the  Fruit -Tree  Border*. 

The  borders  where  wall  and  espalier-trees  grow,  should  be  kept 
remarkably  clear  from  weeds ;  for  these  not  only  appear  disagree- 
able and  exhaust  the  nourishment,  but  afford  harbour  for  snails, 
slugs,  and  other  crawling  insects,  to  the  detriment  of  the  fruit. 

Therefore,  when  weeds  appear  in  these  parts,  and  where  there  is 
toom  to  admit  of  hoeing  between  any  crops  that  are  growing 
on  the  borders,  let  a  shai'p  hoe  be  applied  to  them  in  a  dry  day,  by 
which  you  may  stop  their  progress ;  and  as  soon  as  hoed,  rake  off 
all  the  weeds  and  rubbish,  leaving  a  clean  smooth  surface. 


dc 
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Insects, 

At  ibis  season,  insects  will  probably  appear  on  some  of  your 
fruit  trees  ;  wben  that  is  the  case,  there  should  be  immediate  means 
used  for  their  destruction,  before  they  increase  and  become  nume- 
rous.    See  page  325. 

Watering  with  common  water,  proves  very  beneficial  to  trees  in- 
fested with  insects ;  especially,  if  thrown  against  them  with  some 
force,  by  means  of  a  small  water-engine.  This  will  not  only  dis- 
place caterpillars  and  many  other  insects,  but  greatly  refresh  ihc 
trees,  especially,  in  dry  weather  ;  and  if  often  repeated  where  in- 
sects appear,  it  will  considerably  diminish  their  number,  and  pre- 
vent their  spreading. 

The  most  eligible  engines,  are  such  as  have  the  pump  and  dis- 
charging pipe,  fixed  in  the  vessel  for  containing  the  water ;  of  which, 
some  are  of  a  moderate  size  for  carrying  about  by  the  hand,  but 
larger  ones  are  fitted  uix)n  a  low,  light,  three  wheeled  carriage,  for 
the  more  convenient  removal  from  place  to  place. 

This  engine  may  be  conveniently  used,  for  watering  different 
parts  of  die  garden  in  dry  weather. 

Watering  new  Planted  Trees, 

The  new  planted  fruit-trlJCs,  will  now  be  greatly  benefitted  by 
occasional  waterings,  which  should  always  be  given  in  the  morn- 
insj^,  and  frequently  over  the  branches,  as  well  as  about  tlie  roots ; 
this  will  be  of  great  service  in  washing  off  any  dust  and  filth  which 
their  leaves  may  have  contracted,  and  in  opening  their  pores  for  the 
reception  of  the  atmospheric  moisture. 

Strawberries. 

Watering,  at  this  season,  will  be  extremely  salutary  to  strawber- 
ries, by  causing  their  fruit  to  set  and  swell  freely ;  let  it  not  be  given 
over  the  plants,  but  between  them,  lest  it  should  wash  off  the  fecun- 
dating polen  from  the  flowers,  and  thereby  prevent  their  setting 
fruit. 

In  those  beds  where  the  plants  are  kept  apart  from  one  another, 
and  the  fruit  required  in  the  greatest  perfection,  tlie  young  advanc- 
ing runners  should  be  trimmed  ofi^  to  encourage  the  bloom  and  en- 
large the  fruit ;  but  when  a  supply  of  those  are  wanted  for  forming 
new  plantations,  a  sufficiency  must  be  left  for  that  purpose. 

The  edgings  of  strawberries,  round  beds  or  borders,  &c.  should 
be  kept  within  due  bounds,  by  occasionally  cutting  away  their  ad- 
vancing runners. 

JS/'ewli/'graJied  and  Budded  Trees, 

For  the  treatment  of  such  trees  as  were  grafted  in  the  preceding 
months,  or  budded  last  sumnxer  or  autumn,  see  the  JVursery  for 

this  month. 
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THE  ORCHARD. 

YOU  shuuld  now  pay  attention  to  the  due  formaticn  of  the 
heads  of  young,  or  new  planted  trees  ;  much  may  be  done  towards 
t!iat,  by  the  timely  displacing  of  irregular  and  unnecessary  shoots, 
and  by  the  shortning  of  luxuriant  ones. 

The  new  planted  trees  will  require  to  be  frequently  watered, 
giving  it  occasionally  to  the  branches  as  well  as  the  roots,  and  al- 
ways about  the  hour  of  sun  setting,  or  a  short  time  before  or  after. 

Such  of  your  peaches^  nectarines  and  apricots,  but  more  especially 
the  young  trees,  as  are  over-burdened  with  fruit,  must  be  deprived 
of  any  superabundance,  by  a  judicious  thinning,  and  only  as  many 
left  on,  as  they  have  sufficient  strength  to  bupport,  without  injury 
to  themselves. 

Take  particular  care  to  destroy  caterpillars,  &c.  while  yet  in 
small  clusters,  before  they  overrun  the  trees ;  and  where  worms 
or  canker  appear  in  either  stems  or  branches,  let  such  parts  be 
treated  as  directed  in  page  io4. 


THE  VINEYARD. 


THE  vines  will  now  begin  to  shoot  vigorously,  sind  produce, 
besides  bearing  and  other  useful  shoots,  numbers  that  are  totally 
imnecessary,  which  ought  to  be  carefully  cleared  away  ;  for  if  left  on, 
they  would  rob  the  fruit,  and  also  croud  and  impoverish  those  shoots 
intended  for  next  year's  bearing.  But  in  doing  this,  you  must  be 
very  particular  not  to  break  off,  in  going  between  the  vines,  such 
fruiting  or  other  shoots  as  are  necessary,  for  at  this  time  they  are 
very  easily  injured ;  nor  to  annoy  in  the  least  the  blossom  buds, 
which  will,  early  in  the  month,  be  very  prominent.  Where  suckers 
from  the  roots,  or  shoots  from  the  under  parts  of  the  stems  appear, 
let  them  be  immediately  stripped  off.  The  principal  part  of  this 
work,  if  attended  to  in  due  time,  may  be  done  with  the  finger  and 
thumb,  but  where  that  \n\\  not  answer,  you  may  now  use  the  knife, 
with  great  safety ;  for  although  these  plants  bleed  copiously  in 
spring  when  destitute  of  leaves,  yet  afterwaixls  the  exhalation  by 
the  foliage  becomes  so  great,  that  the  absorbent  roots  do  not  sup- 
ply a  fluid  so  fast  as  it  could  be  expended  in  the  growth  of  tlie  plant 
or  dissipated  into  the  air ;  hence  the  cause' of  the  drooping  of  va- 
rious kinds  of  plants  in  hot  weather. 

All  tlie  shoots  that  have  fruit  on,  and  others  that  arc  strong,  well 
placed,  and  suitable  for  next  year's  bearing,  should,  when  grown  to 
a  sufficient  lengtli,  be  carefully  and  neatly  tied  up  to  the  stakes,  pre- 
viously observing,  as  before  directed,  to  clear  away  all  unnecessary 
young  growtlis  arising  in  phccs  not  wanted,  and  to  leave  :\  siifli- 
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ciency  of  the  best,  for  a  proper  choice  in  the  general  winter  prun- 
ing. 

It  will  not  be  proper  at  this  time  to  cultivate  the  gpx>und  between 
the  vines,  as  many  accidents  might  happen  thereby,  to  the  blossoms 
and  young  shoots  :  but  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  or  When  all 
the  vines  have  had  their  first  tying  up,  (for  this  must  be  repeated  as 
they  advance  in  growth,)  you  should  give  the  ground  a  general 
cleaning,  eitlier  by  hoe  or  plough,  &c.  as  most  convenient. 
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Destroy   JVceds. 

THERE  is  nothing  more  important  at  this  season,  thun  the 
destruction  of  weeds,  in  all  parts  of  the  nursery,  for  if  you  let  any 
of  them  perfect  seeds,  your  ground  will  be  thereby,  stocked  for 
years  ;  therefore,  the  hoe  must  be  applied  wherever  you  can  use 
it,  and  always  be  careful  to  rake  and  carry  away  such  as  you  hoe 
or  pull  up,  for  if  left  lying  on  tlie  surface,  or  in  the  allies,  many  of 
them  would  there  ripen  seed,  which  would  afterwards  considerably 
encrease  your  labour.  Weeds  should  never  be  suflered  to  grow 
between  the  rows  of  trees,  Sec.  for  those  rob  them  of  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  necessary  nourishment ;  nor  should  you,  for  the  same 
reason,  ever  plant  any  kitchen  vegetables  between  tliem,  as  is  prac- 
tised by  some  unskilful  and  covetous  persons. 

The  seed-beds  of  all  young  trees  and  shrubs,  should  now,  in  par- 
ticular, be  kept  remarkably  free  from  weeds,  and  this  must  always 
be  done,  by  a  very  careful  hand- weeding. 

Watering  the  Seed-bed*. 

If  the  weatlier  should  now  prove  dry,  all  tlie  seed-bedsy.but  paiti- 
cularly  the  evergreens,  such  as  pines  and  firs,  &c.  ought  to  be  fre- 
quently watered,  takine  care  not  to  administer  it  too  hastily,  lest  it 
should  wash  the  earth  from  about  the  young  itrnts,  and  expose  them 
too  much  to  the  sun,  which  would  greatly  retard  their  growth. 

Shading  and  Si/ting  Earth  ever  SeedUngg. 

All  the  slow  growing  and  tender  seedlings,  especially  the  ever- 
greens, should,  after  having  newly  come  up,  be  occasionally  shaded, 
from  the  too  powerful  influence  of  the  mid-day  sun,  which  would 
destroy  a  great  nimil)er  of  them,  particularly,  while  their  small  stems 
lire  in  a  tender  succulent  state. 

There  is  nothing  that  will  be  more  beneficial  to  the  young  seed- 
\\T^^}  at  this  period  of  their  growth,  than  to  sift  some  fine,  lig;ht 
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earth  over  them,  just  as  rniich,  and  no  more,  as  will  cover  their 
stems  up  to  the  seed  leaves ;  this  will  keep  their  roots  cool  and 
moist,  and  protect  their  stems  from  the  power  of  the  sun.  The 
pines  and  firs,  in  particular,  are  very  subject  to  be  cut  off  when 
young,  at  the  very  surface  of  the  ground,  by  the  burning  heat 
thereof,  melting  away  the  yet  soft  and  tender  stems,  while  the 
leaves  do  not  appear  in  the  least  injuretl. 

Watering  nnv  Plantatioiu. 

Watering  will  be  extremely  necessary,  for  all  the  new  planta- 
tions of  the  more  curious  and  valuable  sorts  of  evergreens  and  flow- 
ering shrubs,  and  indeed,  for  as  much  of  the  general  young  planta- 
tions, as  it  can  be  extended  to  with  any  tolerable  degree  of  conve- 
nience. It  should  be  occasionally  given  to  tlie  leaves  and  branches, 
as  well  as  to  the  roots,  for  it  will  not  only  wash  off  any  dirt  or  filth 
v/hich  they  may  have  contracted,  but  open  the  pores  of  the  plants, 
which  in  dry  weather  are  many  times  almost  closed,  whereby  the 
trees  suffer  greatly  ;  nor  is  the  water  poured  about  the  roots  only, 
capable  of  relieving  them  when  in  tliat  condition ;  tliis  is  one  rea- 
son why  rain  is  much  more  effectual,  than  artificial  watering : 
these  waterings  should  always  be  given  in  an  evening  after  the  heat 
of  the  day  is  over,  that  the  water  may  have  time  to  soak  down  to 
the  roots,  and  the  moisture  be  dned  from  the  leaves  by  the  morn- 
ing sun  ;  for  if  watered  in  the  forenoon,  and  that  there  should  be 
a  powerful  sun  soon  after,  the  leaves  are  frequently  scalded  thereby, 
the  spherical  draps  of  water  which  remain  on  their  surface,  causing 
the  rays  to  converge  to  a  focus,  and  act  upon  them  as  a  l;^ns,  or 
burning-glass. 

But  in  watering,  let  it  be  observed  not  to  give  too  much,  as  that, 
in  some  case,  would  be  injurious  ;  a  little,  and  often,  ouglit  to  be  the 
rule. 

Such  plants  as  you  have  in  pots,  should  be  treated  as  directed .. 
hereafter,  for  those  of  tlie  Green-house  department. 

Profiagating  Evergreens^  Is^c.  by  Layers, 

About  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  begin  to  pro{>agate  such  ever« 
greens  and  other  shmbs,  by  layers  of  the  young  shoots  of  the  pre-> 
sent  year,  as  do  not  succeed  well  by  layei*s  of  the  old  wood. 

When  the  young  shoots  are  from  eight,  to  ten  or  twelve  inches 
long,  bring  them  down  to  the  earth,  and  if  strong,  you  may  slit  them 
as  directed  in  page  281,  or  if  weak,  give  them  a  gentle  twist  and 
lay  them  into  the  earth,  from  two  to  six  inches  deep,  according  to 
their  size,  leaving  about  two  or  three  inches  of  the  tops  out  of 
ground :  fasten  them  securely  with  hooked  pegs  and  draw  the  earth 
over  tlie  parts  laid.  When  done,  give  them  a  moderate  watering, 
and  repeat  it  occasionally,  so  as  to  keep  the  earth  in  a  moist  state, 
to  encourage  their  I'ooting. 

Trees  and  shrubs  in  general,  root  veiy  fi^eely  by  this  method, 
wbich  may  be  practised  on  the  various  kinds  as  they  advance  in 
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growlh,  both  evergreen  and  deciduous,  from  the  middle  of  this 
month,  to  the  end  of  July.  Many  kinds  will  be  well  rooted  by  Oc- 
tober, and  may  then  be  taken  uft'  and  removed.  Such  as  are  not 
rooted  by  that  time,  must  be  suflcrcd  to  remain  another  year. 

JVcivly    Grafted  and  budded  Trees. 

Examine  all  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs,  which  were  grafted  in  the 
preceding  months,  and  such  as  are  v/cll  united,  manifested  by  the 
free  shooting  of  the  grafts,  the  clay  and  bandages  may  be  taken  of)*, 
not  however,  in  most  kinds,  until  the  cions  liave  grown  five  or  six 
inches  long  ;  the  latter  part  of  the  month  will,  generally,  be  the 
proper  time  tor  this  examination. 

Those  that  are  not  as  well  united  as  might  be  wished,  should 
have  the  bandage  slackened  and  fresh  clay  applied  to  them  as  in 
the  first  instance ;  or  the  clay  may  be  applied  without  the  bandage, 
which  will  preserve  the  wounds  from  the  weather,  and  greatly  pro- 
mote the  growth  of  the  bark  over  the  headed  pans  of  the  stocks  : 
this  may  be  left  on  till  it  falls  off. 

Suffer  no  shoots  to  remain,  that  arise  from  the  stocks  below  the 
grafts  ;  all  should  be  looked  over  once  a  week,  and  when  such  ap- 
pear, let  them  be  immediately  rubbed  off,  that  the  whole  nouiish- 
ment  may  go  to  support  of  the  cions. 

The  trees  which  were  budded  last  summer,  must  also,  be  care- 
fully and  frequent] v  looked  over,  and  all  improper  shoots  rubbed 
of»*. 

As  the  shoots  from  tlie  innoculations  advance  in  growth,  they 
should  be  tied  gently  to  the  spurs  left  for  that  purpose,  at  the  time 
of  heading  the  stocks,  that  they  may  not  be  broke  off  by  winds  or 
other  accidents. 

Seediin^^s  in  Pots  or  Tubs, 

The  pots  and  tubs  of  the  more  rare  and  delicate  seedling  plants, 
should  now  be  kept  constaiitly  in  the  shade,  where  they  may  Kave 
only  the  morning  sun  till  niiie  or  ten  o'clock,  and  that  of  the  after- 
noon, after  four ;  they  niuut  l)e  frcqiiently  watered  and  kept  free 
from  weeds.  A  little  earth  sifted  over  them  as  directed  for  other 
bccdlings,  will  be  of  great  service. 
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/Il/acii:ti\s, 

CONTIINUE  to  defend  the  beds  of  the  more  curious  hya- 
cinths, y^t  in  full  blow,  as  directed  last  moniii  ;  or,  they  may  be 
defended  either  by  boards,  or  by  muts  L-.*:d  occa*jion:dly  on  hoops 
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placed  archwise  over  the  beds  for  their  support.  These  should  be 
laid  on  every  day,  when  the  sun  shines  powerfully,  about  nine  or 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  taken  off  at  four  or  five  in  the  af- 
ternoon. 

When  hyacinths  are  past  flower,  let  them  always  be  fully  exposed 
to  the  weather,  except  in  very  heavy  torrents  of  rain,  from  which 
they  should  be  carefully  protected.   ^' 

It  is  the  practice  in  Holland  to  take  up  the  bulbs,  about  a  month 
after  the  bloom  is  completely  over,  in  the  following;  manner :  as 
soon  as  the  plants  begin  to  put  on  a  yellowish  decayed  appearance, 
they  take  tip  the  roots  and  cut  off  the  stem  and  foliage,  within  an 
inch,  or  half  an  inch  of  the  bulb,  but  leave  the  fibres,  &c.  attached 
to  it ;  they  then  place  the  bulbs  again  on  the  same  bed,  with  their 
points  towards  the  north,  and  cover  them  about  an  inch  deep,  with 
dry  earth  or  sand  in  form  of  a  ridge,  or  in  little  cones  over  each 
bulb :  in  this  state  they  remain  about  three  weeks  longer,  and  dry 
or  ripen  gradually ;  during  which  period  the  bed  is  preserved  from 
heavy  rains  or  too  much  sun,  but  at  all  other  times  exposed  to  the 
full  air ;  at  the  expiration  of  this  period,  the  bulbs  are  taken  up,  and 
their  fibres,  which  are  become  dry  and  witliercd,  cut  or  gently 
rubbed  off;  they  are  thew  placed  in  a  dry  room  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  and  are  afterwai*c!s  cleaned  from  any  soil  that  adheres  to 
them,  their  loose  skins  taken  off,  with  such  offsets  as  may  be  easily 
separated. 

When  this  dressing  is  finished,  the  bulbs  are  wrapped  up  in  se- 
parate pieces  of  paper,  or  buried  in  sand,  made  effectually  dry  for 
that  purpose,  where  they  remain  till  the  return  of  the  season  for 
planting. 

Another,  and  less  troublesome,  mode  of  treatment  after  bloom> 
though  perhaps  more  hazardous,  is  to  sufler  the  roots  to  remain  in 
the  bed,  till  the  stems  and  foliage  appear  nearly  dried  up  and  con- 
sumed ;  this  will  seldom  happen  to  be  the  case,  in  less  than  two 
months  after  bloom  ;  the  bulbs  are  then  to  be  taken  up,  cleaned 
from  the  fibres,  soil,  &c.  and  spread  to  dry  and  harden  on  the  floor 
of  an  airy  room,  for  about  three  weeks,  then  to  be  preserved  in  sand 
or  paper  as  before  directed.  Or  they  may  be  deposited  in  dry  bar- 
Icy  chaff,  saw-dust,  or  kept  on  open  shelves  out  of  the  sun  and  wet ; 
but  too  much  exposure  to  the  air,  often  destroys  many  roots,  and 
materially  injures  the  whole. 

Others  again,  take  up  the  roots  at  the  first  mentioned  period, 
cutting  off  the  flower  stems  but  not  the  foliage,  and  prepare  a  bed 
of  light  earth,  either  where  the  hyacinths  had  grown,  or  in  any 
other  convenient  place ;  forming  it  into  a  high  sloping  ridge,  east 
and  west ;  on  the  north  side  of  which,  they  place  the  roots  in  rowSf 
so  as  that  the  bulbs  do  not  touch,  and  in  a  horizontal  manner,  co- 
vering the  roots  and  fibres  with  the  earth,  and  suffering  the  leaves 
to  hang  down  the  ridges  ;  here  they  remain  till  the  bulbs  are  suffi- 
ciently ripened,  and  then  are  taken  up  and  treated  as  before. 
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TuUfia, 

Continue  to  protect  the  fine  late  tulips,  yet  in  flowers,  as  directed 
last  month  in  page  334,  and  ti*eat  them  in  every  respect  as  there 
advised. 

As  soon  as  the  petals  or  flowers  fall,  the  seed-vessel  of  each 
should  be  immediately  broken  oflf,  for  if  sufl*ered  to  remain  and  ri- 
pen seed,  it  would  procrastinate  the  maturity  of  the  roots,  and  con- 
siderably weaken  them. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month,  or  rather  when  the  grass,  or  fo- 
liage, becomes  of  a  yellowish  brown,  not  before,  which  will  happen 
sooner  or  later  according  to  season,  climate,  soil  and  situation,  and 
that  a  few  inches  of  the  top  or  stem  appears  diy,  purplish,  and 
withered,  you  are  to  take  up  the  roots  of  such  as  you  particularly 
esteem ;  for  this  is  the  critical  period  for  that  work,  because  if 
done  earlier,  they  would  be  weak  and  spungy,  and  deferred  later, 
their  juices  would  become  gross  ;  which  would  appear  manifest  at 
the  succeeding  bloom,  by  too  great  a  redundance  of  colorific  matter 
in  the  petals,  and  the  flowers  would  be  what  is  generally  tei*med 
foul. 

When  the  roots  are  taken  up,  they  are  to  be  laid  in  a  dry  shady 
place  and  gradually  dried ;  observing  to  keep  each  variety  of  the 
superb  kinds  separate,  that  in  planting,  you  may  know  how  to  di- 
versify the  bed,  according  to  fancy,  either  as  to  intermixture  of  co- 
lours, or  the  usual  height  and  growth  of  the  plants.  About  five  or 
six  weeks  after  the  bulbs  are  taken  up  and  properly  dried,  it  is  pro- 
per to  take  ofl"  their  loose  skins,  iibres,  and  offsets;  the  last  brown 
skin  which  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  root,  ought  to  be 
left  on ;  after  which  they  should  be  preserved,  in  dry  sand,  barley 
chafl*,  saw  dust,  or  rolled  up  in  separate  papers,  till  the  time  of 
planting,  for  the  action  of  the  air  during  our  warm  summers  and 
autumns,  would  greatly  weaken  and  injure  them,  by  drying  up  part 
of  their  juices. 

The  smallest  and  weakest  offsets,  particularly  such  as  are  not 
provided  with  a  brown  skin,  ought  to  be  replanted  as  soon  as  they 
are  taken  up,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  deep,  in  a  fresh  sandy  loam, 
and  in  a  dry  situation  ;  or  instead  of  replanting  these  offsets  so  early, 
they  may  be  preserved  from  the  drying  influence  of  the  air,  by 
burying  them  in  dry  sand  till  October,  when  they  are  to  be  planted 
as  already  mentioned. 

Common  tulips,  planted  in  the  borders  of  the  pleasure  ground,  &c. 
need  not  be  taken  up  oftener,  than  once  in  two  or  three  years,  to 
separate  the  offsets,  and  replant  the  bulbs  in  fresh  earth. 

Ranunculuaen, 

The  weather  in  this  month  is  generally  very  clear  and  hot;  the 
ranunculuses  ought  to  be  shaded  at  such  times,  from  the  mid-day 
sun,  by  means  of  lofiy  hoops  and  mats,  or  by  some  better  contri- 
vance, that  will  admit  light  and  air  freely  ;  a  frame  and  cover,  simi- 
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lar  to  that  directed  for  hyacinths  in  page  S32,  would  answer  best,  if 
expense  and  trouble  were  not  to  be  considered  :  it  will,  however, 
be  absolutely  necessary  to  shade  them,  in  some  manner,  during 
the  period  of  bloom,  otherwise,  they  will  continue  but  a  short  time^ 
especially  the  dark  rich  coloured  sorts  ;  for,  in  proportion  as  their 
colours  approach  to  black,  is  the  injury  they  will  receive  from  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  if  it  is  permitted  to  shine  upon  them  in  full  force ; 
some  of  the  very  darkest  cannot  stand  it  a  day  without  being  en- 
tirely deprived  of  their  beauty.  The  light  coloured  sorts  will  bear 
the  sun's  rays  much  better,  reflecting  them  in  proportion  as  they 
approach  to  white ;  green  is  the  only  colour  that  reflects  and  ab<* 
sorbs  the  rays  of  light  in  equal  propoition,  and  consequently,  is 
more  predominant  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  than  any  other. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  bloom,  the  eailh  round  the  roots, 
must  be  occasionally  watered  as  directed  in  page  336,  but  when  that  is 
over,  they  will  require  it  but  seldom,  and  not  at  all,  should  gentle 
showers  of  i<ain  occur  now  and  then,  but  shading  in  the  middle  of 
hot  days,  will  be  very  beneficial  to  the  plants ;  it  tends  to  prolong 
their  vegetation,  and  the  size  and  substance  of  the  roots  are  thereby 
increased.  For  their  further  treatment,  see  the  Flo^oei-^Garden^  in 
June. 

A  Descrifition  of  the  Frofierttee  of  a  fine  Double  Ranunculus, 

The  stem  should  be  strong,  straight,  and  from  eight  to  twelve 
inches  high,  supporting  a  large  well-formed  flower,  at  least  two 
inches  in  diameter,  consisting  of  numerous  petals,  the  largest  at  the 
outside,  and  gradually  diminishing  in  size  as  they  approach  the 
centre,  which  should  be  well  filled  up. 

The  blossom  should  be  of  a  hemispherical  form  ;  and  its  compo-* 
nent  petals  imbricated  in  such  a  manner,  as  neither  to  be  too  close 
and  compact  nor  too  widely  separated ;  but  have  rather  more  of  a 
perpendicular  than  of  a  horizontal  direction,  to  display  its  colours 
with  better  effect. 

The  petals  should  be  broad,  and  have  perfectly  entire  well  round- 
ed edges  ;  their  colours  should  be  dark,  clear,  rich,  or  brilliant,  ei- 
ther consisting  of  one  colour  throughout,  or  be  otherwise  variously 
diversified,  on  an  ash,  white,  sulphur,  or  Are  colour  ground,  or  re- 
gularly striped,  spotted,  or  mottled,  in  an  elegant  manner. 

There  are  more  numerous  varieties  of  beautiful  Double  Ranun- 
culuses, than  of  any  other  flower. 

Anemone9, 

Gentle  and  moderate  waterings,  will  be  necessary  for  anemones, 
during  their  period  of  flowering,  as  well  as  for  ranunculuses  ;  the 
blossoms  and  petals  of  the  former,  are  of  a  more  sof^  and  flexible 
texture  than  those  of  the  latter,  and  are  consequently,  more  liable 
to  receive  injury,  from  high  winds  and  heavy  rains ;  their  colours 
soon  fade  when  exposed  to  a  strong  sun ;  it  is  therefore,  equally 
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necessary  to  shade  and  shelter  them  whilst  in  bloom,  in  order  t» 
prolong  the  extreme  beauty  of  their  fiowei*s. 

Anemones  coniinue  longer  after  bloom  in  a  state  of  vegetation, 
than  ranunculuses,  probubly,  because  of  their  gj^eater  degree  of  suc- 
tulcncy  ;  and  even  at  the  proper  time  to  take  them  up,  it  will  some- 
times happen,  that  part  of  their  foliage  will  not  be  entirely  divested 
of  greeiinebs  and  moisture ;  when  it  thus  happens,  which  it  doe& 
more  frccjiienily  in  rainy  or  wet  seasons,  much  skill  is  necessary  to 
a'jccrtuin  tho  critical  period  to  take  up  the  roots ;  for  if  they  are 
snilcred  to  remain  too  long,  especially  if  the  season  be  moist,  they 
will  shoot  afresh,  and  be  thereby  materially  weakened  and  injured  ; 
it  is  indeed  better  to  take  them  up  too  early,  than  suffer  them  to 
vegetate  in  this  manner,  but  the  roots  will  not  be  so  firm  and  solid 
us  if  done  at  the  exact  time.  The  safest  and  most  effectual  me- 
tliod  to  preserve  them  from  these  disagreeable  consequences,  is  to 
keep  oflf  all  heavy  rains,  after  the  bloom  is  quite  over,  by  means  of 
mats  and  hoops,  but  on  no  account  suffer  the  ground  to  become  too 
dry  ;  the  roots  will  then  regularly  and  gradually  mature,  and  the 
foliage  in  due  time  will  become  brown  and  dry,  which  will  point 
out  the  true  time  to  take  up  the  roots,  and  this  will  usually  happen  t» 
be  about  a  month  after  bloom. 

For  their  subsequent  treatment,  see  the  Flowcr-Garden  for  next 
month. 

A  De9crijuion  of  the  Pro/iertiea  of  a  fine  Double  jf nemos e. 

The  stem  should  be  strong,  elastic,  and  erect,  not  less  than  mn% 
or  ten  inches  high. 

The  blossom,  or  corolla,  should  be  at  least  two  inches  and  a  half 
in  diameter,  consisting  of  an  exterior  row  of  large  substantial  welt 
founded  petals  or  guai*d  leaves,  at  first  horizontally  extended,  and 
then  turning  a  little  upwai*ds,  so  as  to  form  a  broad  shallow  cup,  the 
interior  part  of  which,  should  contain  a  great  number  of  long  nar- 
row petals,  imbricating  each  other,  and  rather  reverting  from  the 
centre  of  the  blossom ;  there  are  a  great  number  of  small  slender 
ktamens,  intermixed  with  these  petals,  but  they  are  short,  and  not 
easily  discernable. 

The  colour  should  be  clear  and  distinct,  when  diversified  in  tlie 
same  flower,  or  brilliant  and  striking  if  it  consists  only  of  one  co- 
lour, as  blue,  crimson,  or  scarlet,  &c.  in  which  case,  the  bottoms  of 
the  broad  exterior  petals  are  generally  white  ;  but  the  beauty  and 
contrast  is  considerably  increased,  when  both  the  exterior  and  inte* 
rior  petals  are  regularly  marked  with  alternate  blue  and  whiten 
or  pink  and  white  stripes,  &c.  which  in  the  broad  petals  should  not 
extend  quite  to  tlie.  margin. 

£ariy  Flowering  BtUbst 

Any  curious  bulbs  that  are  now  in  flower,  may  be  much  prolonged 
in  bloom  and  beauty,  by  occasional  shade  from  the  sun. 

Spring  crocuses,  snow-drops,  fritillaries,  crown-imperials,  dens 
canises,  and  all  other  early  flowering  bulbs  that  have  done  flower- 
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kig,  should)  where  intended,  be  taken  up,  as  soon  as  their  leaves 
decay. 

This  ought  to  be  constantly  practised,  with  such  as  have  stood  un- 
removed  two  or  three  years ;  in  order  to  separate  the  offsets,  and 
to  select  the  best  roots  for  new  planting ;  for  without  this  care  th^ 
bulbs  would  become  numerous,  and  so  small  as  to  render  the  flow- 
ers very  insignificant.  The  offsets  when  separated,  may  be  imme- 
diately planted  in  beds  or  prepared  borders,  to  enci*case  the  stock 
and  enlarge  their  size  ;  or  they  may  be  kept  up,  as  well  as  the  largest 
of  the  roots,  till  found  convenient  to  plant  them. 

All  these  kinds  when  taken  up,  should  be  placed  in  the  shade  to 
dry,  and  when  sufAciently  so,  preserved  in  dt^  sand  or  saw  dust, 
&c.  till  the  time  of  planting ;  which,  for  these,  should  not  be  delayed 
later  than  October,  nor  even  till  then  if  not  taken  good  care  of,  as 
they  do  not  keep  well  out  of  ground,  especially  if  exposed  long  to 
the  ak*. 

Autumn  Flowering  Bvlba, 

The  autamnad  Crocuses,  Amaryllises,  and  Colcliicums,  should 
be  taken  up  as  soon  as  their  leaves  decay,  the  offsets  separated  and 
all  replanted  again  before  the  end  of  July :  they  are  by  no  means  to 
be  kept  longer  out  of  the  ground,  as  that  would  prevent  their  flow- 
ering in  due  perfection  in  autumn,  which  is  their  proper  season. 

Care  of  Seedling  Bulbs. 

The  boxes  of  seedling  tulips,  hyacinths,  narcissuses,  and  other 
bulbous  kinds,  arising  from  the  seeds  sown  last  autumn,  should  be 
now  placed  in  the  shade,  carefully  preserved  from  the  mid-day  sun, 
and  the  plants  refreshed  now  and  then  with  a  little  water :  a  smali 
portion  of  loose  earth  sifted  over  them,  would  be  of  great  benefit. 

Auriculas  and  Polyanthuses. 

The  first  week  of  this  month,  or  immediately  afler  your  fine  auri* 
ricuias  and  polyanthuses  have  done  flowering,  is  a  very  proper  time 
to  re-pot  and  slip  them,  as  directed  in  the  Flower-Garden  for  last 
month  ;  after  which,  they  must  be  treated  during  the  summer  and 
autumn,  as  there  advised.     Sec  pages  339  and  34  L 

Carnations, 

The  fine  carnations  in  pots,  should  now  have  due  care  and  good 
attendance,  they  should  be  watered  according  to  their  necessitieSf 
and  as  their  flower  stems  advance,  small  neat  sticks,  for  their  sup- 
ix>rt,  should  be  placed  one  in  each  pot,  to  which  they  are  to  be  tied ; 
these  ought  to  be  at  least  three  feet  long,  tapering  a  little  from  the 
bottom  to  top  and  painted  green  ;  they  should  he  substantial  and 
straight',  and  their  lower  ends  are  to  be  forced  into  the  earth  in  the 
centre  of  each  j>ot^  sufficiently  deep  and  firm,  not  to  be  shaken  loose 
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by  the  wind.  As  the  steins  continue  advancing  in  height,  the  tying 
is  to  be  repeated  at  about  every  five  or  six  inches. 

The  pots  may  now  be  removed  to  the  stage,  and  remain  there  Ull 
the  time  of  bloom. 

If  any  small,  green,  winged  insects,  appear  on  the  stems  or  fo* 
liage  of  the  plants,  they  must  be  effectually  extirpated,  either  by 
washing  the  infested  parts,  with  a  strong  infusion  of  tobacco-water» 
or  dusting  some  Scotch  or  fine  snuff  over  them  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, whilst  yet  wet  with  the  dew  of  the  night. 

The  common  carnations  in  the  borders,  will  require  to  be  kept 
free  from  weeds,  and  us  their  stems  advance,  they  should  be  tied  up 
neatly,  to  sticks  placed  for  that  purpose.  For  the  further  treatment 
of  carnations,  see  the  Flower-Garden  next  month. 

jPinks. 

Your  choice  pinks  in  pots,  will  require  due  attention  at  this  time^ 
they  must  be  kept  free  from  weeds,... .frequently  watered,  and  not 
too  much  exposed  to  the  mid-day  sun  in  hot  weather.  For  further 
particulars  see  next  month, 

Tuberoae  and  Scarlet  AmaryUis. 

The  first  week  of  this  month  is,  in  the  middle  states,  the  best  pe- 
riod for  planting  the  roots  of  the  tuberose,  and  scarlet  amaryllis  ; 
for  the  method,  see  pages  349  and  330. 

Sowing  Annual  Flower  Seeds. 

Most  kinds  of  annual  flower  seeds,  may  yet  be  sown,  if  done  in 
the  early  part  of  this  month  ;  but  the  first  week  thereof,  will  be  a 
very  proper  time  to  sow  the  seeds  of  the  most  tender  kinds,  such 
as  the  various  sorts  of  flowering  Dolichos,  tricolours,  meserobry- 
anthemums,  Ipomoea  Quamoclit,  Browallia,  sensitive  plant,  and  Vi- 
nca  rosea,  £cc.  the  two  last,  however,  though  often  considered  as  an- 
nuals, from  their  flowering  the  same  season  in  which  they  were 
sown,  arc  not  truly  so,  as  they  will  continue  for  several  years,  if 
preserved  in  a  hot-house ;  to  do  them  justice,  they  should  be  sown 
in  pots  and  forwarded  under  frames  and  glasses,  or  else,  the  sensi- 
tive plant  will  not  display  its  sensibility  so  well,  nor  will  the  Vinca 
rosea  flower  in  due  time :  the  dolichoses  should  be  sown  to  cover 
arbors,  &c.  as  may  also  the  Ipomoea  Quamoclit,  convolvulus  pur- 
pureus,  scarlet  kidney -beans,  &c.  or  they  may  be  sowed  in  small 
patches,  and  neat  poles  placed  to  them  to  climb  on. 

For  the  various  kinds,  kc.  see  page  343,  and  also  the  catalogue 
pf  annuals. 

Transplanting  Annuals. 

You  may  now  transplant  various  kinds  of  annuals  from  the  early 
sowings,  into  beds,  borders,  or  pots,  as  you  think  proper,  observing 
to  give  them  shade  and  water,  till  well  rooted,  or  to  transplant  tlvcm 
in  moist  or  cloudy  weather. 
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Sovfing^  Perennial  Flower- Seediy  c^'c. 

The  seeds  of  most  kinds  of  perennial  and  biennial  flower-seeds, 
may  yet  be  sown,  as  directed  in  page  345  ;  but  they  will  require 
occasional  watering,  till  up  and  well  established  in  the  earth. 

Proftagating  Double  Scarlet  Lyc/mii. 

This  beautiful  flowering-plant  may  now  be  propagated,by  cuttings 
of  the  stalks,  as  well  as  at  an  earlier  period,  by  slips  from  the  root. 
Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  month,  let  sonic  of  the  young  flow- 
er-stalks be  cut  into  lengths  of  six  or  seven  inches,  and  planted  in 
a  shady  border  of  rich  light  earth,  leaving  one  or  two  joints  of  each 
cutting  above  ground  ;  close  the  earth  well  about  them,  water  them 
gently,  and  if  bell  or  hand-glasses  are  placed  over  them,  their  root- 
ing will  be  greatly  facilitated  thereby. 

The  Hea/ieris  matronalisy  or  Garden^Rocket, 

The  double  white,  and  double  purple  varieties,  of  the  garden 
rocket,  are  extremely  beautiful  and  fragrant ;  I  have  not  yet  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  one  of  them  in  this  country,  nor  have  I  been 
able  to  learn  that  such  is  to  be  found  on  this  side  the  Atlantic ; 
however,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  we  shall  soon  obtain  that  charming, 
showey,  and  delightful  flower.  It  is  perfectly  hardy  and  may  be 
cultivated  at  this  season,  as  above  directed,  for  the  double  scarlet 
lychnis,  or  by  slips  or  offsets  from  the  root,  taken  ofl*  and  planted, 
either  in  spring  or  autumn  ;  it  does  not  prosper  well,  except  when 
annually  slipped  or  propagated  by  offsets ;  for  the  old  i*oots  are 
very  subject  to  decay,  especially  the  double  varieties ;  the  single 
sorts  are  much  more  permanent  and  ea&y  of  culture.  The  ladies 
of  Europe  are  extremely  fond  of  it,  whence  it  obtained  the  name  of 
Dame's- Violet,  or  Queen's  Gilliflower. 

Double  WaU'Jlovfers  and  Stockgillyflowera. 

The  fine  double  wall-flowers,  and  double  stockgilly -flowers,  may 
now  be  propagated  by  young  slips  of  the  present  year :  chuse  those 
of  short  and  robtist  growths,  from  four  to  five,  or  six  inches  long, 
and  let  them  be  carefully  slipped,  or  cut  with  a  knife  from  the  mo- 
ther plants.  Take  the  lower  leaves  ofl*,  so  that  there  may  be  twoy 
three,  or  four  inches  of  a  clean  stem  to  each,  and  plant  them  in  a 
shady  border  or  in  pots,  inserting  them  into  the  earth  up  to  their 
leaves ;  then  give  some  water,  and  be  particular  to  shade  them 
from  the  mid-<L*y  sun,  till  they  have  taken  root.  Water  theni  oc- 
casionally during  summer,  and  in  September,  such  as  are  planted 
in  borders,  may  be  taken  up  with  balls  of  eaith  and  potted,  in  order 
to  be  placed  in  frames,  &c.  for  protection  from  the  winter  frosts. 

The  double  varieties  are  accidentally  produced  from  seed,  and  it 
is  very  rare  to  meet  with  such}  among  seedling  plants  of  the  w^li- 
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fiower,  perhaps  not  one  out  of  five  hundred  would  prove  double, 
but  the  gilliflowers  produce  numbers  of  double  flowers  from  seed, 
especially  if  it  is  saved  from  semi-double  varieties  :  the  full  double, 
never  producing  any.  The  beginning  of  this  month  is  a  very 
proper  time,  to  sow  the  seed  of  either  of  these,  or  of  their  varieties. 

Guernsey  Lily, 

The  Amaryllia  samienm^  or  Guernsey  Lily.  The  leaves  of  this 
most  beautiful  flower  will,  generally,  be  decayed  towardi^  the  end 
of  this  month,  when  the  roots  may  be  taken  up,  and  the  offsets  se- 
parated ;  they  may  be  replanted  in  pots  immediately,  or  if  dried 
first  in  the  shade,  be  preserved  in  dry  sand,  8cc.  and  planted  any 
time  before  the  end  of  July,  but  are  not  to  be  kept  up  longer,  as 
they  flower  in  September  or  October.  When  the  winter  frost 
approaches,  the  pots  are  to  be  removed  into  a  garden-ft'ame,  where 
they  may  have  occasional  protection  during  the  winter  months,  or 
they  may  be  placed  in  the  front  windows  of  the  Green-house. 
Their  roots  do  not  increase  numerously,  when  removed  oftener 
than  every  third  year,  and  in  the  summer  months,  they  ought  to  be 
kept  in  the  shade,  and  gently  watered  now  and  then  ;  but  as  their 
roots  are  in  a  dormant  state  during  that  time,  too  much  water 
would  totally  destroy  them. 

Transfdanting  Perennial  and  Biennial  Seedlings, 

Many  of  the  early  sown  perennial,  and  biennial  flower  plants, 
will  in  the  course  of  this  month  be  fit  to  transplant  into  nursery 
beds ;  where  they  should  be  set  at  the  distance  of  six  inches  from 
one  another,  there  to  remain  to  get  strength  till  September  or  Oc- 
tober, when  they  should  be  removed  with  balls  of  earth  and  finally 
planted  where  intended  to  flower. 

Sufifiorting  Flower 'Plants, 

Sticks  must  now  be  placed  to  such  floweiing-plants  as  want  sup- 
port ;  in  doing  this,  have  regard  to  the  natural  size  and  height  of 
each  kind,  and  let  the  sticks  be  in  proportion ;  fix  them  down  firm 
on  that  side,  in  which  they  can  be  least  seen  ;  for  although  the  in- 
tent is,  to  keep  the  plants  upright  and  of  neat  appearance,  yet  the 
means  should  be  concealed  as  much  as  possible,  and  similar  care 
ought  also,  to  be  observed,  in  tying  up  the  plants. 

Likewise,  climbing  and  trailing  plants,  of  every  kind,  should 
have  timely  support  of  sticks  or  stakes,  proportioned  to  their  re- 
spective growths,  and  their  stems  or  shoots  conducted  thereto  in  a 
proper  manner. 

Weeds. 

More  than  ordinary  care  should  now  be  taken,  to  keep  all  your 
beds  and  borders,  fre«:  from  weeds,  but  more  especially  those,  in 
which  small  seedlings  are  growing. 
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Grass  and  Gravel  Walks. 

The  grass-walks  and  lawns,  should  now  be  duly  mowed  and  roll* 
ed  ;  otherwise,  the  grass  will  soon  grow  rank  and  unsightly ;  and 
where  plantain  or  any  other  kind  of  weeds,,  are  mixed  therewith, 
they  ought  to  be  picked  or  grubbed  out,  or  else,  many  of  their 
seeds  will  ripen,  and  thereby  increase  their  species,  which  will  over- 
power the  grass  and  render  the  verdure  less  agreeable. 

The  gravel  walks  should  also  be  kept  in  complete  order,  pre- 
serving them  always  free  from  weeds,  and  having  them  occasion- 
ally swept  to  clear  away  all  loose  litter ;  and  likewise  well  rolled, 
generally  once  a  week,  but  particularly  after  heavy  shoWers  of  rain, 
which  will  consolidate  them,  and  render  the  suiface  smootli  and 
even. 
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Air  and  JVatcr, 


DURING  the  first  ten  days  of  this  month,  and,  in  the  middle 
ttates,  the  last  week  of  April,  the  doors  and  windows  ought  to  be 
kept  open,  night  and  day,  in  order  to  harden  and  prepare  the  plants 
for  a  removal  into  the  open  air ;  an  extraordinary  change  of  wea- 
ther, however,  may  sometimes  render  it  prudent  to  close  them  at 
night,  but  that  should  not  be  done  at  this  season,  except  in  cases  of 
necessity. 

Water  must  now  be  given  to  every  plant,  according  to  its  nature 
and  in  proportion  to  its  necessity,  as  observed  last  month ;  the 
oranges,  lemons,  myrtles,  and  other  woody  kinds,  will  require  it 
frequently  ;  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  often,  the  state  of  the  earth 
in  which  they  grow,  will  readily  denote  that,  it  should  always  be 
kept  moist  but  not  wet.  The  succulent  tribe  must  yet  get  it  but 
sparingly. 

Shifiing. 

Such  plants  as  were  not  removed  into  larger  pots  or  tubs,  in  the 
preceding  months,  and  that  still  require  it,  may  now  be  shifted  as 
directed  in  page  353  ;  but  this  must  be  done  in  the  first  week  of 
the  month,  keeping  them  afterwards  in  the  shade,  till  they  begin  to 
grow  freely. 

Loosen  the  earth  in  the  top  of  the  pots  and  tubs,  and  refresh  with 
new  compost,  such  ai  had  been  neglected  in  April. 
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Pruning  and  Heading. 

You  may  still  prune,  trim,  and  head,  such  of  your  plants  as  arc 
in  need  of  that  treatment ;  but  let  it  be  done  early  in  the  month, 
and  as  directed  in  pages  298,  399,  and  354,  which  see. 

Proftagating  Green^ouMe  Plants. 

Continue  to  propagate  most  kinds  of  plants,  by  cuttings,  suckers, 
seeds  and  layers,  as  directed  in  pages  300,  and  355.  The  China  and 
Otaheite  roses,  may  now  be  encreased  abimdantly  by  cuttings,  they 
will  strike  root  freely,  and  flower  handsomely  in  autumn. 

Seedling  Oranges  and  Lemons. 

The  seedling  oranges  and  lemons,  raised  from  the  late  sowings  of 
last  year,  should  early  in  this  month,  if  not  done  before,  be  trans* 
planted  into  separate  pots ;  they  ought  to  be  watered  immediately, 
and  shaded  from  the  sun  till  newly  rooted.  If  plunged  into  a  hot- 
bed, or  bark-bed  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  carefully  shaded  from 
the  mid-day  sun,  it  will  greatly  facilitate  their  rooting,  and  promoto 
their  growth. 

The  early  sowh  seedlings  may,  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
month,  be  planted  separately  into  small  pots,  and  treated  in  like 
manner. 

You  may  yet  sow  the  seeds  of  oranges  and  lemons  in  pots  or 
boxes,  for  stocks  ;  they  will  rise  freely  without  any  artificial  heat, 
and  make  tolerable  progress  during  the  season. 

Inarching, 

Inarching  may  now  be  performed  on  oranges,  lemons,  and  any 
other  plants  that  you  desire  to  propagate  in  that  way,  for  the  me- 
thod see  page  249. 

Bringing  out  the  Green- House  Plants, 

About  the  tenth  of  this  month,  two  or  three  days  earlier  or  later, 
according  to  the  season  and  situation,  you  may,  in  the  middle  states, 
bep'in  to  bring  out  the  more  hardy  kinds  of  green -house  plants, 
such  as  the  Viburnum  Tinus,  Prunus  Lauro-cerasus,  Prunus  lusi- 
tanica,  Ncrium  Oleander,  Hydrangea  hortensis,  Myrtles,  Pome- 
granates, Grantees,  Lemons,  INIagnolia  grandiflora,  Lagerstrcemia 
indica,  Daphne  indicum,  and  all  the  other  hardy  kinds :  the  more 
tender,  and  tenderest  sorts,  are  to  be  brought  out  successively,  so 
that  the  entire  may  be  abroad  by  the  twentieth  of  the  month. 

In  the  eastern  states  this  work  must  be  delayed  for  a  week  or  two 
longer,  according  to  the  respective  climates,  and  not  attempted, 
while  there  is  any  danger  remaining  from  night  frosts  ;  but  when 
this  is  over,  the  sooner  the  plants  are  taken  out  the  better,  especially 
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the  more  hardy  kinds :  by  no  means  ought  they  to  be  continued  a 
day  longer  in  the  house,  than  tlieir  preservation  from  frost  and  cold 
severe  weather  requires,  as  at  this  season  the  young  shoots,  of  many 
kinds,  will  be  growing  freely,  and  if  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  the 
open  air,  they  would  become  weak  and  sickly. 

Generally,  when  the  plants  arc  first  brought  out  of  the  green- 
house, it  would  be  advisable  to  place  them  in  a  warm  situation, 
where  the  wind  can  have  but  little  power ;  about  ten  or  twelve  days 
after,  they  will  be  somewhat  hardened  to  the  open  air,  and  may 
then  be  removed  to  the  places  where  tliey  are  to  remain  during  tlie 
season. 

Every  plant  as  soon  as  broup^ht  out,  should  be  cleared  from  all  de« 
cayed  leaves,  dust  and  foulness  of  every  kind,  and  the  heads  of  the 
whole,  ought  to  be  watered,  all  over,  by  means  of  a  watering  pot,  or 
a  hand  engine ;  which,  will  greatly  refresh  and  cause  them  to  as- 
sume a  lively  appearance. 

If  not  done  before,  take  out  the  earth  from  the  tops  of  the  pots 
or  tubs,  and  fill  them  up  with  fresh  compost ;  this  will  greatly  en- 
courage their  flowering  and  promote  a  free  growth ;  and  if  their 
stems,  8cc.  had  not  been  pruned  and  dressed  in  the  former  months, 
it  should  now  be  done. 

It  would  be  very  advisable,  immediately  on  bringing  out,  to  place 
the  pots  of  small  growing  plants  on  a  stage,  and  the  larger  kinds  on 
boards  or  planks,  supported  on  bricks  or  pieces  of  timber,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  earth  worms  from  entering  at  their  bottoms  ;  which, 
if  once  admitted,  never  fail  to  destroy  the  texture  of  the  soil,  and 
render  it  like  a  honey-comb  ;  consequently,  it  cannot  long  retain 
moisture,  and  becomes  more  pervious  than  necessary,  to  wind  and 
weather,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  plants,  and  trouble  of  ths  gar- 
dener ;  for  the  pots  or  tubs,  so  perforated,  will  require  to  be  watered 
double  as  often,  as  those  that  are  free  from  earth-worms. 

When  pots  are  plunged  in  the  earth,  there  ought  to  be  a  piece 
of  shingle,  boai'd,  or  slate,  placed  immediately  under  the  bottom  of 
each,  to  prevent  the  roots  from  working  out  through  the  holes 
into  the  surrounding  earth  ;  for  although  their  rooting  in  this  way, 
will  cause  them  to  grow  more  vigorously,  it,  to  many,  when  taken 
up,  proves  very  injurious ;  therefore  to  avoid  this  evil  as  much  as 
possible,  the  pots  should  be  turned  round,  at  least,  once  a  week  dur- 
ing the  season,  to  break  off  the  extending  fibres  that  may  liave 
pushed  through  those  apertures  at  bottom. 

The  hard-wooded  kinds  are,  generally,  not  so  much  injured  by 
this,  as  those  of  a  more  spongy  texture  ;  but  it  is  ultimately,  of 
moi*e  injury  than  service  to  every  plant,  and  therefore,  ought  to  be 
avoided  as  much  as  possible. 

3  E 
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FIRE-HEAT  should  now  be  totally  discontinued,  except  in 
the  more  northern  parts  of  the  eastern  states,  where  a  moderate 
fire  at  night,  during  the  first  week  of  the  month,  may  in  some  sea- 
sons be  necessary  ;  but  still  continue  for  the  Pine  Apples,  a  con- 
stant moderate  heat  in  the  bark-bed,  agreeably  to  the  intiniationa 
given  last  month. 

Pine  Afiiilci. 

The  Pine  Apple  plants  will  now  require  frequent  and  moderate 
refreshments  of  water,  which,  during  the  summer  season,  should 
be  given  late  in  the  afternoon ;  let  this  not  be  given  in  too  great 
quantities  at  any  one  time,  for  such,  would  not  only  damp  the  heat  of 
the  bark,  but  also  loosen  the  plants  in  the  pots. 

As  the  weather  increases  in  heat,  give  air  in  proportion,  both  by 
the  front  and  ix)of-lights  ;  but  especially  when  the  thermometer 
rises  above  seventy  degrees  of  Fahrenheit ;  foi*  that  is  necessary, 
in  order  to  have  large  and  good  fruit.  When  the  weather  gets  very 
hot,  the  front  lights  must  be  kept  open  night  and  day,  but  the 
roof-lights  should  be  closed  every  night,  paiticularly  in  cloudy 
weather,  to  preserve  the  tan-pit  from  sudden  rains,  and  ought  to  be 
opened  again  early  in  the  morning,  especially  in  warm  weather. 

General  Care  of  all  Exotica  in  the  Hot 'House. 

Continue  also,  to  give  plenty  of  air  to  the  plants  in  all  the  hot- 
house departnnents ;  supply  them  duly  with  proper  wateiings ;  and, 
if  any  want  shifting  into  larger  pots,  let  it  be  done  now  as  soon  as 
possible,  keeping  ihe  whole  clear  from  decayed  leaves,  &c.  if  casual 
irregularities  occur  in  the  shoots  or  branches,  prune  or  regulate 
tliem,  as  may  be  required,  and  cut  away  any  decayed  parts  ;  observ- 
ing the  same  geuersil  directions  as  in  the  two  preceding  months. 

Propagating  the  Plants. 

You  may  still  continue  to  propagate,  such  plants  as  you  desire, 
by  cuttings,  layers,  suckers  and  seeds,  in  the  manner  directed  in 
March  and  AfiriL 

Any  time  in  this  month  you  may  plant  cuttings  or  slips  of  Cac* 
tuses,  Euphorbiums,  Aloes,  Agaves,  Sedums,  Mesembryantlie- 
mums,  Stapelias,  and  other  succulent  plants,  laying  them  in  a  dry 
shady  place  a  week  or  ten  days,  according  as  they  are  more  or  less 
succulent,  before  they  are  planted,  that  the  wounded  parts  may  heal 
over ;  otherwise,  they  are  subject  to  imbibe  too  much  moisture  and 
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i*ot :  when  they  are  planted,  they  should  be  placed  in  the  shade,  or 
plunged  in  the  tan-pit  till  newly  rooted,  giving  them  a  little  water 
as  necessity  may  require.  The  hai*dy  sorts  may  be  planted  in  a 
bed  of  light  sandy  earth,  where,  if  they  are  screened  with  mats,  for 
sometime,  they  will  freely  take  root. 

Bringing  out  the  Hot-house   Planta. 

About  the  twenty-fifth  of  this  month,  you  may,  in  the  middle 
states,  begin  to  bring  out  the  hardier  sorts  of  hot-house  plants ;  if 
they  had  been  removed  into  the  green-house  eight  or  ten  days  pre- 
viously, it  would  be  of  service,  as  there,  they  would  gradually  be 
prepared,  hardened,  and  become  in  a  good  condition  for  a  removal 
into  the  open  air.  The  more  tender  kinds  should  not  be  brought 
out,  till  the  first  week  in  June,  but  if  previously  removed  into  the 
green-house,  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  it  would  be  the  better  way  ; 
always  observing,  wherever  they  are,  to  give  them  abundance  of  air^ 
to  harden  and  prepare  them  for  the  transition. 

In  the  eastern  states,  the  above  work  is  to  be  deferred,  in  every 
instance,  from  one  to  two  weeks  later,  accoi*ding  to  climate  and  the 
local  situation  of  the  place ;  and  to  the  southward  of  the  middle 
states,  it  may  be  done  somewhat  earlier. 

Should  you  have  no  pine-apples  in  your  hot-house,  and  that  there 
are  plants  permanently  growing  in  any  beds  or  borders  therein, 
the  roof-lights  should  be  totally  taken  off,  when  the  other  plants 
are  out,  that  these  may  receive  the  full  benefit  of  the  open  air 
during  the  summer  months,  &c. 

As  to  the  manner  of  placing  and  treating  the  pots  when,  and  after 
being  brought  out,  I  would  advise  the  same  as  recommended  for 
the  green-house  plants,  which  see. 

You  must  be  very  careful  when  you  plunge  any  of  your  pots,  to 
make  it  a  particular  point  to  turn  them  round  in  their  seats,  once  a 
week,  in  order,  that  such  roots  as  run  into  the  ground,  through  the 
holes  in  the  bottoms,  may  be  broken  off;  for,  though  these  would, 
for  the  moment,  encourage  the  growth  of  the  plants,  when  you 
come  to  take  them  up  for  housing,  the  sudden  deprivation  of  their 
usual  supply  of  nourishment,  would  give  them  such  a  check,  as  se- 
riously to  injure  them  ;  and  besides,  they  would  be  but  ill  rooted  in 
the  pots,  and  badly  prepared  to  extract  the  necessary  nourishment 
dtuing  winter. 
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WORK  TO  B£  DONE  IN  THK  KITCH£N-GARD£N. 


Melons  and  Cucumbers. 

ABOUT  the  first  of  this  month,  all  your  melons  and  cucum- 
berS)  tliat  have  been  hitherto  under  the  protection  of  glasses,  or 
paper*frames,  may  be  fully  exposed  to  the  open  air ;  having  been 
previously  and  gradually  inured  thereto.  A  piece  of  shingle  or 
board  should  be  laid  under  each  fruit,  of  the  early  melons,  to  pre- 
serve them  from  the  damp  of  the  earth,  ivhich  would  injure  their 
flavour.  Occasional  refrehments  of  water  will  be  necessary,  but 
particularly  to  the  cucumbers. 

Your  principal  or  general  crops  of  melons  and  cucumbers,  in 
the  open  ground,  should  now  be  kept  totally  free  from  weeds  ;  the 
ground  between  the  plants  must  be  frequently  hoed,  and  the  earth 
drawn  gently  to  the  stems  of  the  latest  sown  ;  the  vines  should  be 
laid  off,  in  a  neat  and  regular  manner,  and  when  any  of  them  are 
too  luxuriant,  check  them,  by  nipping  off  the  extremities  of  the 
runners. 

In  the  last  week  of  this  month,  sow  general  crops  of  cucumbers 
and  melons  for  pickling ;  which  is  to  be  done  in  the  same  manner^ 
as  directed  in  page  360.  The  long  oval  musk  melon,  and  the  long 
prickly  cucumber,  are  in  general  estimation  for  this  purpose  ;  but 
the  cluster  cucumber,  on  account  of  its  numerous  bearing,  and 
gmall  fruity  is  by  many  preferred. 

Water  Melons. 

If  not  done  before,  thin  your  watermelons,  leaving  but  three  of  the 
best  plants  in  each  hill,  and  draw  the  earth  with  a  hoe  up  round  the 
hills,  till  the  stems  of  the  plants  are  covered  up  to  the  seed  leaves  ; 
the  ground  between  them  must  be  ktpt  perfectly  free  from  weeds, 
either  by  hoeing,  or  (if  cultivated  on  a  large  scale,)  by  ploughing 
^nd  harrowing,  in  the  early  part  of  the  season. 

Squashes  and  Pumpkins. 

Squashes  and  pumpkins  may  be  treated  in  the  same  veay,  as  di- 
rected for  Water  Melons ;  they  are  more  hardy,  and  do  not  require 
so  very  particular  attention  ;  however,  the  ground  must  be  kept 
loose  and  free  from  weed,  for  it  will  be  in  vain  otherwise  to  expect 
profitable  crops. 
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Srveet  Potatoes, 

Your  sweet  potatoes,  must  have  earth  drawn  round  the  hills, 
to  enlarj^e  them  and  encourage  the  growth  of  the  roots,  lay  off  the 
vines  regularly,  and  keep  the  ground  very  clean. 

Cauiijlij^vcrs, 

Tlie  early  cauliflowers,  will  now  be  producing  their  heads  abun- 
dantly ;  care  must  be  taken  to  break  down  the  leaves  to  preserve 
the  flowers  from  sun  and  rain,  as  directed  in  page  362. 

Those  plants  which  are  still  advancing  in  growth,  or  part  coming 
into  flower,  should,  in  very  dry  weather,  be  frequently  well  watered  ; 
which  will  greatly  enlarge  the  size  of  the  flowers.  For  this  purpose, 
draw  the  earth  round  each  plant,  bason  formed,  to  retain  the  water 
till  soaked  down  about  the  roots.  This  practice  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary in  dry  seasons. 

The  cauliflower  plants  from  late  sowing,  should  now  be  planted 
out  Anally,  as  directed  in  page  306  ;  taking  care,  either  to  do  it  in 
moist  or  cloudy  weather,  or  to  give  shade  and  water  after  planting  ; 
a  large  cabbage  leaf  laid  over  each  plant,  will  protect  it  conside- 
rably. 

Cabbages  and  Savoys, 

Take  opportunity  of  moist  or  cloudy  weather,  and  plant  out  a  full 
crop  of  cabbages  and  savoys,  from  the  late  spring  sowings ;  also,  of 
the  I'ed  pickling  cabbage,  allowing  each  kind  a  suflicient  distance 
according  to  the  nature  of  its  growth,  as  directed  in  the  former 
months. 

But  in  gardens,  where  there  is  no  ground  vacant,  from  other 
crops,  or  where  tlicre  is  a  necessity  of  making  the  most  of  everj 
piece  of  kitchen  ground,  you  may  plant  the  savoy  and  cabbage 
plants  between  rows  of  forwaixl  beans,  and  early  cauliflowers,  or 
such  crops  as  stand  distant,  and  are  soon  to  come  ofl*  the  ground ; 
observing  to  give  each  plant  a  little  water  immediately  after  plant- 
ing, unless  the  ground  is  sufliciently  saturated  with  moisture. 

You  may  now  sow  seeds  of  any  of  the  early  heading  kinds  of 
cabbage,  such  as  the  early  Smyrna,  York,  Sugarloaf,  or  Batterseai 
to  come  in  both  for  small  hearts  and  hard  cabbages  in  autumn. 

Borecole^  B russet's  sfiroutSy  Jerusalem  Kaley  artd  Tumeji  Cabbage, 

The  early  plants  of  either  of  the  above  kinds,  may  now  be  plant- 
ed out,  as  directed  in  May  ;  the  late  sown  crops,  should  be  thinned, 
and  those  pulled  out,  planted  in  nursery  beds,  four  inches  asunder, 
giving  tliem  a  good  watering  when  plantL'd,  and  afterwards  occa- 
sionally, till  well  established:  here  they  a:e  to  reniuin,  till  of  suffi- 
cient strengtli  for  planting  out  finally. 
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JBroccoli. 

Plant  out  finally,  such  broccoli  plants,  as  are  of  sufficient  size ; 
choose  for  this  purpose  a  bed  of  rich  mellow  earth,  and  let  them 
be  planted  at  the  distances  mentioned  in  page  364. 

Thin  the  late  sown  crops,  and  plant  those  pulled  out,  into  nurse- 
ry rows  to  obtain  strength,  giving  them  a  good  watering  imme- 
diately after  planting, 

Early  in  the  month  sow  some  more  seed  for  a  succession  crop, 
to  produce  their  heads  in  February,  Sec.  For  particulars  see 
page  364. 

Celerij. 

The  celery  plants  that  have  arrived  to  a  sufficient  size,  should 
now  be  finally  planted  out  into  trenches. 

Choose  for  this  purpose  a  piece  of  rich  ground,  in  an  open  expo- 
sure; mark  out  the  trenches  by  line,  ten  or  twelve  inches  wide,  and 
allow  the  space  of  three  feet  between  trench  and  trench,  which  will 
be  sufficient  for  the  early  plantations. 

Dig  each  trench  a  modei*ate  spade  deep,  laying  the  dug  out  earth 
equally  on  each  side, between  the  trenches;  lay  three  inches  deep 
of  very  rotten  dung  in  the  bottom  of  each  trench,  then  pare  the  sides 
and  dig  the  dung  and  parings  with  an  inch  or  two  of  the  loose 
mould  at  bottom,  incorporating  all  well  together,  and  put  in  the 
plants. 

Previous  to  planting,  trim  the  tops  of  the  plants,  by  cutting  off 
the  long  straggling  leaves,  and  also  the  ends  of  their  roots,  leaving 
the  former,  about  six  inches  long,  and  the  latter  two. 

Let  them  be  planted  with  a  dibble,  in  single  rows,  along  the  mid- 
dle 6f  each  trench,  allowing  the  distance  of  four  or  five  inches  be- 
tween plant  and  plant ;  as  soon  as  planted,  give  them  a  plentiful 
watering,  and  let  them  be  shaded  until  they  strike  root  and  begin  to 
grow. 

Small  sticks  may  be  placed  across  the  trenches,  and  on  these, 
boards  or  pine  planks  laid  lengthwise  ;  or,  pine  or  cedar  boughs 
may  be  laid  over  the  plants,  which  are  to  be  taken  off,  as  soon  as 
they  begin  to  grow. 

The  plants  when  grown  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  inches,  should 
have  their  first  landing ;  this  must  be  done  in  a  dry  day  ;  the  earth 
should  be  broken  small  and  laid  in  gently  to'both  sides  of  the  plants, 
always  taking  care  to  leave  the  heaits  and  tops  free  ;  reapeating  it 
every  ten  or  twelve  days,  till  they  are  blanched  of  a  sufficient  length 

for  use. 

Peas. 

Though  peas  soxvn  at  tliis  time,  do  not  always  succeed  in  bear- 
ing abundantly,  yet  a  few,  to  keep  up  a  regular  succession,  may  be 
sown,  at  two  or  three  difTerent  times  in  the  month,  and  if  the  sea- 
son should  prove  somewhat  moist,  there  will  be  a  chance  of  obtain- 
ing a  handsome  crop.     The  large  marrowfat,  glory  of  England  and 
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other  large  kinds,  may  now  succeed  tolerably  well,  and  it  will  also, 
be  proper,  t)  sow  a  few  of  the  best  hotspur  and  dwarf  kinds. 

If  the  weather  and  ground  be  very  dry,  it  will  be  of  some  use  to 
soak  them  a  few  hours  in  soft  river  or  pond  water  previous  to  sow- 
ing, otherwise  water  the  drills  and  then  sow  them. 

Lot'those  crops,  if  convenient,  be  sown  in  moist  ground,  but  not 
in  a  shady  place  ;  in  such  a  situatioia,  the  plants  would  draw  up  and 
be  good  for  nothing  ;  observe  to  allow  plenty  of  room  between  the 
rows,  for  at  this  season  much  depends  on  their  having^f^and  li- 
berty to  grow. 

The  aspattfiis  now  running  up  to  seed,  should  be  cleared  from 
weeds,  and  also,  your  new  plantations ;  likewise,  the  seedlings  in- 
tended for  next  year's  planting  ;  for  if  suffered  to  be  overrun  with 
weeds,  it  would  ruin  them. 

Transjilanting  Lceki. 

Select  a  piece  of  good  ground  for  this  purpose,  manure  and  dig 
it  well,  then  draw  from  the  seed-beds  a  sufficiency  of  the  stoutest 
plants,  trim  the  long  fibres  of  the  roots,  and  cut  off  the  tops  of  tlie 
leaves ;  this  done,  plant  them  in  rows  a  foot  asunder,  and  six  inches 
plant  from  plant  in  the  rows,  inserting  their  shanks  into  the  earth 
up  to  their  leaves  ;  by  this  means  they  will  grow  very  large,  and 
the  pait  inserted  in  the  earth  become  white  and  tender. 

Lettuces, 

Transplant  and  sow  lettuces  as  directed  last  month,  in  page  365. 
Let  this  be  done  in  moist  weather,  particularly  the  transplanting  f 
for  if  in  a  great  drought,  the  plants  will  not  succeed  well :  the  place 
must  be  open  and  fully  exposed,  otherwise,  they  will  start  to  seed, 
before  their  arriving  at  any  tolerable  perfection.  If  you  are  under 
the  necessity  of  planting  them  in  dry  weather,  let  it  be  done  late 
in  the  afternoon,  and  immediately  give  tliem  a  plentiful  wa- 
tering. 

Small  Sallading. 

Continue  to  sow  cresses  and  other  small  sallading,  once  a  week  on 
a  aiiady  border.  They  should  be  often  refreshed  with  water,  in  dry 
weather,  and  this  ought  to  be  repeated,  both  before  and  after  the 
plants  appear. 

Kidney  JBeans, 

Sow  successive  crops  of  Kidney-beans,  in  the  beginning,  middle, 
and  towards  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  as  directed  in  page  367  ; 
either  of  the  dwarf  or  running  kinds,  may  now  be  planted  with  good 
sui:cess. 

Should  the  ground  happen  to  be  very  dry  at  tlie  time  of  planting, 
the  drills  ought  to  be  well  watered  previous  to  the  beans  being 
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dropped  therein  ;  this  should  not  be  omitted  in  dry  weather,  as  it 
-will  greatly  promote  the  sprouting  of  the  seeds,  and  the  crops  will 
rise  sooner  and  be  more  regular. 

Land  up  the  rows  of  kidney-beans  planted  last  month  ;  which 
will  greatly  strengthen  and  bring  forward  the  plants ;  and  place 
sticks  or  poles  to  the  running  kinds,  which  arc  now  beginning  to 
advance  in  growth. 

Carolina  and  Lima   Beans, 

Hoe  and  clean  the  ground  between  your  crops  of  Carolina  and 
Lima  beans ;  see  that  all  are  properly  supported  with  sticks  or 
poles,  and  draw  up  some  earth  round  the  stems  of  the  plants.  A 
few  of  the  early  Carolina  kind,  may  be  planted  about  the  first  of 
this  fnonth,  for  a  late  crop  ;  for  the  method  of  planting,  £(c.  see 
page  S68. 

Radishes, 

Although  radishes  do  not  generally  succeed  well  at  this  season, 
yet,  a  few  of  tlie  salmon  coloured  may  be  sown  at  different  times  in 
the  month  :  should  the  season  prove  moist,  they  may  do  tolerably 
well.  Sonie  of  the  short-top  and  white  tumep-i'ooted  kinds,  may 
also  now  be  sown  ;  and  toward  the  middle  or  end  of  the  month,  you 
may  sow  a  good  crop  of  the  white  and  black  winter  or  Spanish 
radish,  to  draw  early  in  autumn. 

CarrotSy  ParsnefiSy  and  Onions, 

The  crops  of  carrots,  parsneps  and  onions,  must  now  be  kept 
clean  and  free  from  weeds  ;  and  if  you  observe  that  your  onions  in- 
cline more  to  tops  than  roots,  you  may  with  a  long  stick  gently  lay 
over  their  tops  on  one  side,  so  as  to  bend  them,  and  in  a  few  days 
after,  lay  them  back  to  the  opposite  side,  which  will  check  the 
ascent  of  the  juices  and  cause  the  bulbs  to  swell. 

Beets, 

The  crops  of  beet,  should  be  kept  very  clean  and  the  plants  thin* 
ned  to  proper  distances,  that  they  may  have  room  to  swell  and  grow 
large. 

The  seeds  of  these  plants  are  generally  sown  in  drills,  or  rows, 
a  foot  or  more  asunder  ;  and  where  that  method  was  practised,  you 
can  now  more  readily  clear  out  the  weeds  and  thin  the  plants  ;  bb- 
serving  to  thin  them  to  ten  inches  distance  in  the  rows ;  also,  where 
the  seed  was  sown  broad -cast,  so  as  the  plants  stand  promiscuous- 
ly, they  must  Hkewise  be  cut-out  lo  ten  or  twelve  inches  distance, 
plant  from  plant,  and  the  roots  will  growtoalarge  size  accordingly. 

You  may  now  sow  succession  crops  of  red,  green,  and  white 
beet ;  and  also  of  the  Mangel  wurfzely  or  root  of  scarcity,  they  will 
all  succeed  well  from  this  sowing,  but  the  three  last  kinds  are  gene- 
rally cultivated  for  their  leaves,  see  page  187. 
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Turnvjis, 

Sow  some  liirnep  seecU  early  in  the  month,  for  although  there  is 
no  great  prospect,  at  this  time,  of  obtaining  good  roots,  some  may 
be  got  to  answer  for  soups,  &c. 

Let  the  seed  be  sown  in  an  open  exposure,  immediately  after  the 
earth  is  newly  dug,  and  when  mked  in,  the  ground  should  be 
rolled,  or  clapped  close  with  the  back  of  the  spade.  There  is  no- 
thing that  protects  crops  of  turneps,  cabbages,  &c.  from  the  depre- 
dations of  ihe  fly,  so* well  as  rolling;  for,  when  the  surface  is  ren- 
dered completely  smooth,  these  insects  are  deprived  of  the  harbour 
ihcy  would  otherwise  have,  under  the  clods  and  small  lumpy  of 
earth,  to  which  they  generally  resort  for  shelter,  from  such 
changes  of  weather  as  are  disagreeable  to  them. 

This  method  will  be  found  more  efifectual,  than  soaking  the  seed 
in  any  preparation,  or  dusting  the  plants  with  any  composition 
whatever. 

The  advancing  crops  of  turnep,  should  be  hoed  and  thinned  to 
proper  distances,  and  this  ought  always  to  be  done  at  an  early  pe- 
riod of  their  growth.  As  they  do  not  grow  large  at  this  seasonj 
six  or  seven  inches  apart,  will  be  suflicient. 

Scorzoneroy  SAlrrets^  Sal*afij^  and  Hamburgh  Parsley, 

Thin  and  clear  from  weeds  the  crops  of  scorzonera,  salsafy,  skir- 
ret,  and  large-rooted  parsley  ;  which  perform  either  by  hand  or 
small-hoeing ;  thinning  out  tlie  plants  to  six  inches  distance,  and 
cutting  up  all  tlie  weeds. 

Endive* 

Transplant  endive  that  is  now  of  a  sufficient  size  ;  for  the  me* 
thod,  see  page  373. 

Sow  another  crop  of  curled  endive,  to  keep  up  a  regular  succes- 
sion, when  wanted ;  and  also,  some  of  thebroad  Batavian  kind,  this 
grows  very  large,  whitens  well,  if  tied  up,  and  is  very  palatable. 
Sow  more  towards  the  end  of  the  month. 

Okra^  Tomatoes^  and  Egg-Plantk 

Earth  up  your  advancing  crops  of  okra  ;  where  too  thick,  thin 
them  to  the  distances  mentioned  in  page  318,  and  keep  the  ground 
free  from  weeds. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  month,  plant  out  a  general  crop  of  toma- 
toes and  egg-plantS)  as  directed  in  pages  319,  373  and  27 i. 

Cardoons, 

Plant  out  cardoons  in  a  bed  of  good  earth,  at  the  distance  of  four 
feet  from  one  another,  every  way :  they  may  cither  be  planted  on 
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the  level,  or  in  holes  made  bason  form,  at  the  above  distances,  pre- 
viously laying  some  rotten  manure  in  each  hole,  and  mixing  the 
eaith  therewith  ;  one  good  plant  is  sufficient  in  a  place,  as  they  rise 
to  the  height  of  three  or  four  feet  and  require  a  considerable 
<|uantity  of  earth  to  blanch  them.  Observe,  before  planting,  to 
dress  the  tops  and  roots  as  directed  for  celery  ;  and  as  they  ad- 
vance in  growth,  they  are  to  be  earthed  up  for  blanching,  keeping 
the  leaves  close  together. 

Tliese  plants  are  a  species  of  Cynaray  or  artichoke  ;  the  stalks  of 
the  leaves  are  used,  when  well  blanched,  in  sallads,  soups,  and  for 
stewing,  &c. 

Rcd^PcfiJien^  or  Cafmcumtt. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  month,  you  should  plant  out  from  the 
seed-beds,  full  and  general  crops  of  the  various  kinds  of  capsicums^ 
fts  directed  in  page  372. 

Plant  Pot  and  other  Herbs^  Is^c. 

Plant  out  from  the  seed-beds,  the  young  plants  of  thyme,  hysop» 
marjoram,  winter  savory,  &c.  &c.  let  this  be  done,  if  possible,  in 
moist  or  cloudy  weather.  Prepare  for  that  purpose  some  beds, 
three  and  a  half  feet  wide,  rake  the  surface  smooth,  and  put  in  the 
plants  in  straight  rows,  setting  them  six  or  eight  inches  distant  every 
way,  and  water  them  immediately.  Many  of  these  kinds  may  be 
planted,  occasionally,  as  edgings,  along  the  sides  of  any  particular 
beds  or  borders. 

All  the  large  growing  kinds  of  medicinal  herbs,  such  as  angelica, 
lovage.  Sec.  ought  to  be  planted  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  asunder, 
in  proportion  to  their  usual  gi*owth.  You  may  yet  make  slips  or 
cuttings  of  lavender,  rosemary,  thyme,  hy sop,  &c.  and  plant  them 
in  shady  borders. 

Gathering  Herbs, 

All  kinds  of  herbs,  such  as  mint,  balm,  lavender,  clary,  sage, 
rosemary,  8cc.  tliat  are  gathered  for  drying,  or  for  distillation  and 
other  purposes,  should  be  cut  off,  when  just  beginning  to  come  into 
flower,  and  laid  in  the  shade  to  dry  gradually  ;  which  will  render 
them  much  belter  for  any  purpose,  than  if  Uiey  were  dried  in  the 
sun. 


THE  FRUIT-GARDEN. 

h^all  and  Es/ialier  Fridt-Treea, 


WHERE  the  apricot,  peach,  nectarine  and  other  wall  or  espa- 
lier trees,  were  neglected  last  month,  or  not  carefully  attended  to, 
you  may  in  the  early  part  of  this,  thin  tlie  fi*uit  as  tlien  directed. » 
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rub  off  all  fore-right  or  ill  placed  shoots,  and  train  others  regularly 
at  proper  distances :  be  not  too  officious  "with  the  knife  at  this  sea- 
son, nor  pull  off  any  of  the  leaves  from  the  branches,  unless  they 
are  distempered ;  for  the  pulling  off  the  leaves  will  expose  the  fruit 
too  much  to  the  sun,  and  thereby  greatly  check  their  growth ;  be- 
sides it  would  greatly  injure  the  buds  which  arc  formed  at  the  foot- 
stalks of  those  leaves.  For  further  particulars,  respecting  fruit- 
trees,  sec  the  Fruit^Garden  for  Mayy  which,  are  generally  applica- 
ble in  this  month. 

Strav}bcrric9. 

The  strawberry  plants  in  general  will,  early  in  the  month,  be 
coming  into  full  bearing,  and  if  watered  occasionly  between  the 
rows  as  directed  in  page  378,  it  will  swell  the  fruit  to  a^much  larger 
size,  and  greatly  encourage  the  bloom  and  setting  of  an  abundant 
crop. 

Should  the  weather  prove  moist  or  cloudy,  this  will  be  a  very 
proper  season,  to  make  new  plantations  of  the  various  kinds  of 
strawberries  ;  observing  the  method  directed  in  page  215.  But  it 
would  be  more  advisable,  at  this  time,  to  plant  some  of  the  best 
runner-plants  of  this  year's  production,  into  nursery  beds  in  shady 
borders,  six  inches  asunder,  there  to  remain  and  get  strength  till 
September  or  October,  and  then  to  plant  them  with  balls  of  earth 
where  they  arc  to  stand  for  fruiting.  Frequent  waterings  will  now 
be  very  necessary  for  the  young  plantations. 

Be  particular  in  selecting  the  best  kinds,  and  of  the  stoutest  and 
most  vigorous  growth  ;  dress  or  trim  their  roots,  and  cut  off  all  the 
strings  or  runners,  previous  to  planting. 

Though  it  is  not  common  to  propagate  strawberries  at  this  sea- 
son, yet  if  done,  and  duly  watered  till  they  are  well  rooted,  the 
plants  will  be  stronger,  and  bear  much  more  abundantly  next  season^ 
than  if  deferred  till  September,  or  October;  but  if  tlie  weather  should 
not  happen  to  be  peculiarly  favourable,  I  would  advise  them  to  be 
planted  for  the  present,  in  nurseiy  beds,  in  a  shady  boixler,  as  before 
observed ;  taking  good  care  to  water  them  frequently  till  well 
rooted. 

You  may,  however,  any  time  this  month,  plant  out  some  of  the 
young  runner-plants  of  the  Alpine  or  proliBc  strawberry,  and  if 
shaded  and  watered  till  they  have  taken  fresh  root,  they  will  soon 
bear  fruit  on  the  present  plants,  and  in  August  and  September,  on 
the  runners  produced  in  the  intermediate  time. 


THE  ORCHARD, 


AT  this  time  there  is  very  little  to  be  done  in  the  Orchard, 
but  a  repetition  of  what  was  recommended  in  page  379,  to^  which  I 
refer  you. 
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It  would  be  very  proper,  when  you  obsei*ve  many  of  your  young 
fruit  punctured  by  insects,  and,  consequently,  in  a  declining  state, 
gently  to  sliake  the  trees,  and  pick  and  carry  away  to  the  pigs,  such 
as  fall  to  the  ground,  for  the  reasons  assigned  in  page  136,  &c 
which  see. 


THE  VINEYARD. 


DURING  the  early  part  of  this  nionth,  the  Vines  will  be  in 
full  bloom  ;  which,  in  the  middle  slates,  generally  happens  about 
the  first  week  thereof,  a  little  ciu'licr,  or  later  ac<:oi\ling  to  the  sea- 
son ;  and  although  the  Vines  may  now  require  some  attendance,  it 
is  dangerous  to  administer  it  until  the  bloom  is  over,  lest  the 
blossoms  should  be  broken  off  thereby,  or  otherwise  injured ;  but 
when  that  |x:riod  arrives,  let  the  young  shoots  as  they  advance,  be 
neatly  and  regularly  tied  up  to  the  stakes,  not  too  close,  that  they 
may  enjoy  the  full  benefit  of  the  sun  and  air ;  at  the  same  time, 
displace  all  weakly  and  unnecessary  growths  ;  and  any  young  side 
shoots,  growing  out  of  the  main  ones,  should  be  nipped  ofi'  at  their 
first  appearance. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month,  or,  when  the  bloom  is  over  and 
the  fruit  is  set,  if  the  weeds  have  made  much  progress,  they  should 
be  extirpated  by  the  most  convenient  means. 

The  young  vinesof  one,  two,  or  three  years  growth,  should  now 
be  carefully  tied  to  tl;c  poles  placed  for  their  support,  and  never  suf- 
fered to  trail  about  on  the  sunacc  of  the  earth  ;  the  ground  must  be 
kept  perfectly  free  from  weeds,  as  these  would  rob  the  plants  of  a 
great  portion  of  their  nourislunent,  and  exhaust  the  ground  to  no 
purpose. 


TlIZ  NURSERY. 


JFtru,  Ki/iuii')  and   Ji'ahr. 

VOU  must  observe  in  lliis  niontli,  as  d:rtcted  in  the  former, 
to  keep  the  ground  LLiwecn  your  rows  oi  Urcs,  entirely  free  from 
weeds  ;  fur  ihcat  me  vt-ry  injurious  lo  the  plains,  arid  nothing  can 
have  :i  worse  uppi^i.ivjuo  luan  a  Nuiseiy  overgrown  with  weeds  ; 
liiecloie,  t!iis  CiiUlir»n  c»uii:oi  be  too  oi'lcn  repealed.  Observe  also, 
to  keep  the  seed-becib  ill  wi.ich  the  seeds  oi  uecs  and  shrubs  were 
sown,  perfectly  clean,  fur  tiiese  plants  being  young,  are  soon  greatly 
injured}  if  nuL  totally  destroyed,  when  overiLU  v.lUi  weedi. 
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The  beds  of  small  youn?^  tender  seedlings,  sliould  now  be  shaded 
from  the  mid«day  ^^i'I'm  |>articuluriy,  the  jiines,  fa*b,  and  other  ever- 
r^reeiis  ia  {genera!  ;  iind  dli>u^  tlie  more  delicate  and  rare  deciduous 
trees,  shrubii,  and  herUiccous  piiiiits.  They,  however,  must  not  be 
kept  close  nor  sliudcd  too  lon'j  u  lime,  for  that  would  draw  them  up 
weak  and  tejuler  ;  therefore,  };ive  but  a  lilij^ht  shudinjj  from  about 
ten  to  four  or  fiVe  oVloch,  and  laai  only,  when  the  sun  is  powerful 
and  no  clouds  interrupt  its  rays. 

The  more  choice  sorts  of  nev/  planted  trees,  that  is,  such  as  were 
planted  late  in  the  sprint^,  should  iiave  or.cabional  waterinj.'.-i  ;  ar»i' 
observe  to  renew  the  mulch  about  iheir  rcoth,  where  ii  is  c  ccayct\ 
for  at  this  season,  the  moisture  of  the  earth  will  he  soon  exhaled, 
and  the  youn^;  fibres  dried  up  wlicn  this  is  ue:^lecled  ;  besides,  it 
v.'Ill  save  much  trouble  in  waterin;;-. 

The  seedling-beds  of  all  kitids  of  trees  and  slirubs,  but  more  espe- 
cially the  evergreens,  will  require  frequent  waterings  in  (hy  wea- 
ther; let  it  always  be  given  late  in  the  aftenioon,  frcquLuily  and 
laodertely,  as  observed  in  pa;^e  Siju. 

Tru)i:.f. laming  Ctcdlift^'  Pines  ajul  Fir^, 

It  has  been  advised  by  some  writers  on  gardening,  of  considerable 
celebrity,  to  plant  out  in  this  month  pines  and  fn*s,  &c.  from  the 
seed-beds ;  and  asserted,  "  that  they  would  be  much  stronger  and 
better  prepared  to  live  through  the  winter,  l)y  this  treatment,  than 
if  sufiTered  to  remain  in  the  seed-beds ;  as  their  roots  would  be  fixed 
in  the  ground  and  their  stems  shorter."  The  reverse  of  this,  I 
have  experienced  in  upwards  of  twenty  years'  practice,  and  there-, 
fore,  have  here  noticed  it,  least  my  readers  should  be  led  a:?tray  by 
such  respectable  authorities.  The  true  method  of  treating  these 
and  such  plants  is,  frequently  during  the  summer  mojjths,  as  they 
;i.dvance  in  growlli,  to  sift  some  loose  earth  over  them,  iii  the  seed- 
beds, till  it  comes  up  to  the  seed  leaves  ;  by  which  tl:e  stems  are 
protected,  and  as  it  were,  shortened  without  disturbing  their  ix>ots 
or  checking  their  growtli  ;  and  besides,  it  tends  to  keep  ti»e  moisture 
confined  to  the  earth,  by  prevcniiug  its  too  sudden  evaporation,  and 
the  loose  sifted  mould,  attracts  the  dews  and  imbibes  the  rains^ 
when  such  fall,  by  which  means  the  plants  aie  kept  cool,  moist,  and 
in  a  constant  growing  state. 

Profia^atifig^  Evcr^recns^  and  other  Trees  and  Shrubs  by  Layers, 

^lost  kinds  of  evergreens  and  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs,  may 
now  be  propagated  by  laying  the  present  year's  shoots  ;  being  soft 
and  tender,  they  will  emit  roots  much  more  freely  than  the  older 
wood  ;  and  several  sorts  that  would  not  root  for  two  years  if  laid  in 
spring  or  autumn,  by  this  method,  will  be  well  rooted  tht  autumn 
twelve  months  after  laying,  and  many  kiiiiU  belore  tiie  aisuing 
winter.  Virgin's  Bower,  Passion-ilowcrs,  Trumpet-flowers,  com- 
mon Jasmine,  and  most  of  the  climbing  plants,  root  immediately, 
when  laid  in  this  way.  Fo/  the  various  uictliodt  of  performing  ihis 
operation,  sec  pa2;e  331. 
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After  these  are  laid,  you  should  observe  to  water  them  occasion- 
ally in  dry  weather,  which  will  greatly  promote  their  rooting.  But 
these  waterings  should  not  be  too  oi'tcn  repeated,  nor  too  abundant- 
ly given  at  a  time,  for  that  would  rot  the  tender  fibres,  as  they  pro- 
ceed from  the  layers ;  therefore  the  best  method  is  to  lay  mulch  on 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  after  the  layers  are  put  down,  to  prevent 
the  sun  fiom  drying  it  too  fast ;  then  a  little  water  will  be  sufficient, 
and  the  layers  will  more  certainly  take  root. 

Trim  yfi  Evergreen$, 

Evergreens  should  now  be  trimmed  up,  according  to  the  uses 
for  which  they  are  designed  ;  for  if  you  sufier  them  to  grow  rude  in 
summer,  they  cannot  be  so  easily  reduced  afterwards;  besides,  the 
ruder  they  grow,  the  more  naked  they  will  be  near  the  stems. 

J^Teivly^G rafted  and  Budded  Trees, 

Take  off  the  clay  and  loosen  the  bandages  of  your  grafted  trees, 
and  where  any  have  made  remarkably  vigorous  shoots  and  seem 
to  need  support,  to  protect  them  from  the  power  of  violent  winds, 
•but  more  especially,  in  exposed  situations,  let  stakes  be  placed 
thereto,  and  the  shoots  bound  to  them  with  strings  of  bass,  or  such 
like. 

The  vigorous  shoots  from  the  buds  inserted  last  season,  may  un- 
der like  circumstances  require  similar  support,  which  ought  to  be 
given  when  deemed  necessary. 

Be  very  particular  to  rub  off  such  young  shoots  proceeding  from 
the  stocks,  as  are  independent  of  the  grafts,  or  the  inserted  bud- 
shoots  ;  for  those,  if  suffered  to  remain,  would  rcb  the  grafts  and 
budded  shoots  of  a  great  portion  of  nourishment,  and  therefore^ 
ought  to  be  displaced  as  often  as  they  appear. 

Budding, 

Budding  might  now  be  practised,  on  most  kinds  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  but  when  done  at  this  time,  the  inserted  buds,  generally, 
grow  in  the  present  year,  and  the  shoots  arising  therefrom,  are  much 
weaker,  and  worse  prepared  to  withstand  the  winter  frost,  than 
those  produced  in  spring,  from  the  buds  inserted  the  preceding  au- 
tumn ;  and  in  fact,  such  seldom  make  but  indifferent  trees.  There- 
fore, it  will  be  much  better  not  to  attempt  this  work,  except  upon 
a  few  roses  or  other  shrubs,  until  the  latter  end  of  July  and  the  au- 
tunmal  months,  as  hereafter  directed.  The  method  of  perform- 
ing the  operation  you  will  find  in  the  Xursery  for  July, 
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THE  PLEASURE,  OR  FLOWER-GARDEN. 

Hyacinths  and  TuUfit, 

MOST  of  your  Hyacinths  and  Tulips  will,  in  the  course  of 
this  month,  be  fit  for  taking  up;  and  tlien  arc  to  be  treated  as 
directed  in  pages  383  and  384. 

Ranunculuses, 

When  the  foliage  and  flower-stems  of  the  ranunculuses  appear 
brown  and  dry,  vegetation  has  then  ceased,  and  it  is  the  exact  time 
to  take  up  the  roots,  because  if  they  are  suffered  to  remain  in  the 
ground  till  i*ainy  weather  ensues,  the  roots  will  begin  to  shoot 
afresh,  and  thereby  sustain  a  considerable  injury.  When  the  roots 
are  taken  up,  their  stems,  &c.  should  be  cut  off  close,  and  they 
should  be  placed  in  a  shady,  airy  room,  or  situation,  to  dry  gradual- 
ly ;  but  before  this  is  perfectly  accomplished  ;  it  will  be  proper  to 
clean  and  separate  them,  because,  when  quite  dried,  they  become 
hard  and  brittle,  and  there  is  great  danger  of  breaking  off  their 
claws  :  some  may  be  separated  into  many  complete  roots,  although 
they  are  so  closely  connected,  as  on  a  superficial  observation,  to 
have  the  appearance  of  only  one  large  root. 

Nothing  remains  to  be  done,  till  the  return  of  the  planting  season^ 
except  to  stow  the  sorts  separately  in  bags  or  boxes,  for  the  sake  of 
convenience,  in  a  dry  room  ;  in  which  state,  they  will  retain  their 
vegetative  power  for  two  years,  but  will  be  much  weakened  if  kept 
out  of  the  ground  till  the  second. 

jinemones. 

The  appearance  that  indicates  the  proper  time  of  taking'up  the 
anemones  roots  and  their  subsequent  treatment,  are  the  same  as  for 
ranunculuses,  with  only  the  following  caution,  viz,  that  as  the  roots 
arc  exceedingly  brittle,  it  is  necessary  to  handle  them  very  gently 
uix)n  dressing  or  cleaning  away  their  fibres  and  the  soil  that  ad- 
heres to  them ;  however,  should  only  small  pieces  break  off,  such 
should  not  be  thrown  away,  as  each  will,  in  the  course  of  two  years, 
become  a  blooming  root. 

The  constitution  of  anemones  undergoes  considerable  changes 
with  age,  which  perhaps  is,  in  a  greater  or  smaller  degree,  the  case 
with  all  other  vegetables.  The  anemone  will  not  last  more  than 
twelve  or  fifteen  years*  without  degenerating,   unless  it  be  fre- 

•  The  ranunculus  will  last  about  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  in  perfec- 
tion ;  it  afterwards  degenerates  and  perishes.  Tulips  and  many  other  kinds 
of  flowers  of  vigorous  constitutions,  will  cor.tinue  for  a  very  long  time  in 
strength  and  beauty,  so  long  as  to  render  it  difficult,  if  uot  impossible,  to  as- 
certain the  period  of  tbeir  duration. 
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quently  retnoved  to  a  diflFerent  soil  and  sitnalion,  nor  will  any  re- 
moval protract  or  prolong  its  existence  more  than  thirty  or  foity 
years ;  const' quently,  the  collection  should  be  renewed,  frequently, 
by  raisin?^  new  varieties  from  seed.  It  blows,  generally,  in  the 
pjreatost  pcrtVction,  from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  or  twelfth  year,  after 
vhich,  it  becomes  p^radually  smaller  and  weaker  ;  and  if  the  flower 
Wish  orij^inally  very  full  and  double,  with  age  it  looses  that  property 
and  the  petals  diminish  in  number,  become  small  and  irregular, 
and  finally  the  sort  perishes. 

Taking  ufi  early  Flonvrrin^  Hulbfi^  in  General, 

All  the  diiTerent  kinds  of  spring  fiowcrinp:  bulbs,  such  as  Fritilla- 
ries,  Crown  Imperiids,  Croci'ses,  snovz-drops,  &c.  whose  leaves  are 
now  decayed,  may  be  taiicn  up  and  trea'icil  as  directed,  more  parti- 
cularly, in  the  Fionoer'Gardvn  for  last  month. 

Guernsni  and  BclUuhvua  JtnarylUaeB, 

The  roots  of  the  Gsn-rnscy  and  Belladonna  Amaryllises,  may  now, 
if  their  leaves  arc  quite  decayed,  be  taken  up,  their  offsets  separated, 
and  all  the  roots  treated  as  directed  for  the  former,  in  puge  390; 
with  this  difTerencc,  tliat  during  the  winter  months,  the  B;;lladonna 
will  re«»uire  rather  more  care  and  protection  than  the  Guernsey 
Amaryllis  ;  but  both  m;\y  be  considered  as  hardy  green-house  plants. 
The  roots  ought  to  be  replanted  before  the  end  of  July,  as  both 
kinds  flower  late  in  autumn.  The  soil  in  which  to  plant  them, 
should  be  a  gowl  fresh  loam,  mixed  with  about  a  fourth  part  of  fine 
sand,  and  the  roots  are  not  to  be  covered,  when  planted  in  pots, 
more  than  half  an  inch  above  their  crowns. 

These  plants  commonly  flower  in  October,  and  in  some  seasons 
not  till  November  ;  but  on  taking  in  the  green-house  plants,  those 
should  be  removed  with  them,  and  placed  in  the  windows,  where 
they  will  display  their  beautiful  flowers  in  great  perfection. 

In  such  of  the  southern  states,  as  the  winter  frosts  are  not  very 
severe,  both  these  kinds  may  be  planied  in  the  open  ground,  and 
two  or  three  inchc;  of  tan  laid  over  the  beds  on  the  approach  of 
frost*  to  protect  the  bullis  therefrom  ;  or,  th.e  beds  may  be  covered 
at  such  times,  witli  mats  laid  on  hoops,  placed  archwise  over  them 
for  that  purpose. 

Ilai'dy  Autumnal  Fi^iscrin^  Bidba, 

The  beginning  or  middle  of  this  month  is  still  a  proper  time,  to 
take  up  ycur  yellow  Amaryllises,  Colchicuras,  autumnal  Crocuses, 
and  such  other  autumnal  flowering  bulbs  as  have  their  leaves  de- 
cayed, or  in  a  declining  state. 

These  may  be  planted  again  immediately,  after  separating  their 
offsets,  or  kept  up  dry  till  July  or  early  in  August,  and  then  plant- 
ed where  they  are  to  llower  in  ()cicb:;r,  £ic.  The  roots  when  taken 
up  are  to  be  carefully  dried  in  the  shade  «s  directed  for  tulips,  &c. 
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and  it  will  be  well  to  plant  them  either  in  or  before  the  last  week 
of  July  or  the  first  in  August.  By  planting  ihem  at  this  time,  they 
will  blow  stronger  than  if  kept  too  long  out  of  the  ground.  All 
these  sorts  in  their  lowering  stale,  are  geueruily  unattended  with 
leaves,  which  spring  up  afier  the  llowcrs  fade. 

It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  take  up  these  bulbs  every  year^ 
once  in  two  or  three  years  will  do  ;  but  then  it  must  bo  done,  in 
oixler  to  separate  the  offsets  for  increase,  and  to  plant  the  strong 
roots  in  fresh  earth,  which  will  cause  them  to  shoot  and  llowef 
much  more  luxuriantly. 

Cyclamtna, 

There  are  five  different  species  of  Cyclamen  described,  viz. 
the  Cyclamen  Coum,  curopxuni,  persicuni,  licdei  xfolium,  and  indi- 
cum  ;  the  first  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  the  second  of  Au- 
stria, llie  third  of  Persia,  the  fourth  of  Italy,  and  tlie  fifth  of  Ceylon ; 
with  severvJ  varieties  aiising  from  these  species.  They  are  all  too 
tender  to  bear  the  winter  frosts  of  the  middle  and  eastern  states, 
and  consequently  must  be  treated  as  gretii-iiouse  plants ;  where 
they  should  be  kept  in  the  iVont  windows,  to  h:ivcthe  benefit  of  as 
much  light  and  air  as  possible.  The  loaves  bting  generally  de* 
cayed  about  this  time,  the  roots  nuiy  be  taken  np  and  replanted  im- 
mediately into  a  comi>u:iition  of,  one  \\tM  -^ood  loamy  taith,  one 
foui*th  sand,  and  one  fourth  light  nicuiy  earth,  or  earth  of  rotten 
leaves,  all  being  well  incorporated  t^i.^ciher.  They  do  not  re()uire 
to  be  taken  up  oftener  than  every  second  or  thii'd  year,  and  then 
only,  to  give  them  fresh  earth,  as  they  never  increase  by  ofFsetS} 
and  are  only  propagated  by  seed,  or  by  cutting  the  roots  through, 
across  the  crowns,  which  latter  method  is,  generally,  very  unsuc- 
cessful. 

The  first  and  second  sorts  flower  in  January  and  February,  the 
third  in  March  and  April,  and  the  others  in  September  and  Octoberi 
they  continue  a  long  time  in  bloom,  and  display  flowers  of  a  curious 
structure  and  delicately  beautiful.  The  pots  containing  these  roots 
miist  be  kept  dunng  the  summer  months,  where  they  will  not  be 
much  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  in  that  time  should  have  but  little 
water,  as  their  roots  are,  generally,  then  in  an  inactive  state,  and 
would  soon  rot  by  too  much  moisture. 

All  the  sorts  may  be  propagated  by  seed,  which  should  be  sown 
soon  after  being  ripe,  or  early  in  spring,  and  covered  near  half  an 
inch  deep,  they  must  always  be  protected  from  frost  and  also  from 
the  summer  sun  ;  the  September  following,  you  are  to  lay  over  the 
rootSf  not  covering,  the  leaves,  half  an  inch  or  better  of  good  loose 
sandy  earth,  and  during  the  following  winter  and  ensuing  summer^ 
protect  them  as  before.  Any  time  in  the  summer  of  the  second 
or  third  year,  that  the  leaves  are  decayed,  take  up  the  roots,  and 
replant  them  in  pots  of  fresh  earth,  covering  them  one  inch  deep  ; 
here  they  remain  till  they  flower,  which  will  generally  be  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  years  after  sowing,  but  sometimes,  when  taken  good 
care  of,  and  treated  with  a  suitable  composition,  some  of  the  kinds 
will  flower  early  in  the  t^ird  year  from  seed 

3  0 
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Finks, 

Your  superb  pinks,  daring  the  time  of  bloom,  should  be  defended 
from  the  sun  by  an  awning  of  some  kind,  and  the  soil  ought  to  be 
kept  regularly  moist  by  soft  water,  administered  between  tiie  plants, 
carefully  avoiding  to  wet  the  blossoms. 

The  most  approved  method  of  propagating  pinks,  is  by  pipmg 
them  as  directed  for  carnations  ;  they  seldom  fail  to  strike  sufficient 
root,  in  two  or  three  weeks :  when  well  rooted,  they  may  be 
transplanted  into  an  open  part  of  the  garden,  on  a  bed  of  common 
garden  mould,  fresh  dug  up,  where  it  will  in  a  few  weeks,  be  easily 
discernible,  which  are  the  most  proper  to  place  on  the  best  bed  for 
bloom.  The  time  to  pipe  pinks  is  immediately  previous  to,  or 
during  tlie  bloom,  or  indeed,  as  soon  as  the  new  shoots  are  grown 
of  a  sufficient  length  for  that  purpose.  They  may  also,  be  propa- 
gated by  slips,  taken  off  now,  or  in  the  spring  or  autumn. 

New  sorts  of  pinks  are  produced  from  seed,  but  this  should  be 
gathered  from  such  as  have  superior  properties. 

ji  Descrijition  of  the  Projierties  of  a  fine  Double  PrifK. 

The  stem  should  be  strong  and  erect,  and  not  less  than  twelve 
inches  h^gh.  The  calyx  rather  smaller  and  shorter,  but  nearly  si- 
milar in  form  and  proportion  to  that  of  a  carnation,  as  well  as  the 
formation  of  the  flower,  which  should  not  be  less  than  two  inches 
and  a  half  in  diameter. 

The  petals  should  be  numerous,  large,  broad,  and  substantia],  and 
have  very  finely  fringed  or  serrated  edges,  free  from  large  coarse 
deep  notches  or  indentures  ;  in  short,  they  approach  nearest  to  per- 
fection, when  the  fringe  on  the  edge  is  so  fine,  as  to  be  scarcely 
discernible  :  but  it  would  be  a  very  desirable  object,  to  obtain  them 
perfectly  rose-leaved,  that  is,  without  any  fringe  at  all. 

The  broadest  part  of  the  lamina,  or  broad  end  of  the  petalsi 
should  be  perfectly  white  and  distinct  from  the  eye,  unless  it  be  or- 
namented by  a  continuation  of  the  colour  of  the  eye  round  it,*boldy 
clean,  and  distinct,  leaving  a  considerable  portion  of  white  in  the 
centre,  perfectly  free  from  any  tinge  or  spot. 

The  eye  should  consist  of  a  bright,  or  dark  rich  crimson,  or  pur- 
ple, resembling  velvet :  but  the  nearer  it  approaches  to  black,  the 
more  it  is  esteemed ;  its  proportion  should  be  about  equal  to  that 
of  the  white,  that  it  may  neither  appear  too  large  nor  too  small. 

Carnations, 

The  calyx  of  many  sorts  of  carnations,  contains  a  great  number 
of  petals,  which,  as  they  increase  in  bulk,  will  distend  and  burst  it, 
if  not  timely  prevented :  this  will  generally  happen  a  few  days  pre- 

*  Wheii  the  corolla  consists  of  petals  of  this  description,  it  is  denominated 
a  L&ced  Pink. 
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vjous  to  the  proper  time  of  the  blossoms  opening,  and  will,  if  ne- 
glected, by  letting  out  the  petals  on  one  side,  and  thereby  producing 
41  loose  irregular  appeai*ance,  totally  destroy  that  compact,  grace- 
ful circular  form,  which  a  perfect  flower  ought  to  possess,  and  which 
is  one  of  its  greatest  ornaments  :  but  this  disagreeable  effect  may 
be  easily  avoided,  by  fastening  a  small  narrow  slip  of  bladder  round 
the  middle  of  the  pod,  wh«re  it  is  most  swelled)  and  appears  to  have 
the  greatest  inclination  to  burst.  The  slip  of  bladder  should  be 
rather  longer  than  is  required  to  go  once  round,  sojthatone  end  of 
it  may  lay  over  the  other  a  little,  which  by  the  application  of  some 
strong  gum  water,  will  adhere  firmly  together,  and  answer  the 
purpose  completely.  Small  slips  of  wet  bass  may  be  substituted 
for  those  of  bladder,  and  being  tied  with  a  single  knot  round  the 
same  part  of  the  calyx,  will  answer  the  purpose. 

Others,  place  upon  the  calyx,  thin  pieces  of  card  cut  circular,  of 
a  proper  size  to  suit  the  blossom,  with  a  hole  in  the  centre,  adapted 
to  the  size  of  the  pod,  and  cut  quite  through,  from  thence  to  th^ 
periphery,  in  order  to  admit  the  stem,  after  wliich,  to  draw  tliem 
up  round  the  calyx:  these  are  to  be  placed  close  to  the  guard 
leaves,  or  outside  petals,  to  support  them  horizontally ;  and  will, 
when  extended  just  as  far  as  the  extreme  points  of  the  petals,  give 
the  flower  a  neat  and  pleasing  appearance ;  but  these  are  apt  to 
warp,  when  long  exposed  to  the  weather,  especially  after  being  wet» 
and  must,  in  such  cases,  be  either  taken  off  entirely  or  replaced 
with  new  ones,  as  they  will  no  longer  answer  the  intended  pur^ 
pose. 

Either  of  the  above  methods  may,  and  should,  be  resorted  to,  ia 
x>nleii  to  have  the  fine  large  bursting  kinds  of  carnations  and  pinksi 
to  blow  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

When  the  major  part  of  your  elegant  carnations  are  in  bloom, 
an  awning  should  be  placed  over  the  whole,  so  as  to  be  drawn  up 
or  let  down  by  means  of  pullies.  The  same  frame  that  was  used 
for  tulips  or  hyacinths,  would  answer  this  purpose  extremely  well. 

In  order  that  the  flowers  should  appear  to  the  greatest  advantagei 
it  is  necessary  that  the  pots  should  stand  upon  a  stage  erected 
theatre-like  ;  and  it  would  be  an  additional  advuntau:e,  to  have  the 
flowers  suspended  from  the  sticks,  placed  in  the  pots  for  their  sup* 
port,  by  small  pieces  of  fine  elastic  wire,  of  unequal  lengths,  to 
support  them  in  a  natural,  easy,  and  graceful  manner,  neither  too 
near  together  nor  remote  from  each  otlier;  one  end  of  the  wire, 
should  be  introduced  into  the  stick  by  means  of  a  small  awK  and 
there  fixed  sufficiently  tight,  to  prevent  its  being  drawn  out  by 
the  weight  of  the  flower ;  the  other  end  of  the  wire  should  be  form- 
ed into  a  small  ring,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  to  in- 
close the  stem  below  the  calyx  ;  this  ling  should  be  a  little  open 
on  one  side  to  admit  the  stem  freely  without  bruising  it,  which 
would  materially  injure  the  bloom. 

The  pots  must  be  kept  regularly  and  constantly  watered  during 
|he  bloom»  and  no  favourable  oppoitunity  should  be  neglected,  to 
allow  them  tlie  fuU  advantage  of  exposure  to  light  and  air ;  but  no 
rain  should  be  admitted  to  the  blossoms,  at  any  period  of  theif 
4)loom. 
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It  is  not  advisable  to  let  every  pod  blow,  because  it  would  ren- 
der each  blossom  smaller,  than  if  only  two  or  three  were  left  on  each 
plant :  it  is,  therefore,  proper  in  this  case,  to  cut  off  or  draw  out  the 
small  lateral  pods,  close  to  the  main  stem,  as  soon  as  they  appear, 
in  order  that  the  remaunder  may  have  time  to  reap  due  benefit  by 
it ;  but  those  sorts  that  have  remarkably  large  short  pods,  abound- 
ing with  petals,  (commonly  called  bursters)  should  be  suffered  to 
bloom  them  all|  or  the  greater  part,  although,  in  general,  three  or 
fouF  pods  are  as  many  as  ought  to  be  suffered  to  blow  on  one  plant. 

Modern  Florists  divide  the  carnations  into  four  classes. 
1.  Flakea;  of  two  colours  only,  and  tlieir  stripes  large,  going  quite 

through  the  leaves. 
S.  Bizards  ;  with  flowers  striped  or  variegated  with  three  or  four 

different  colours,  in  regular  spots  and  stripes. 
S.  Piquettet  or  Piquetteea ;  having  a  white  ground,  and  spotted  or 

pounced  with  scarlet,  rtd,  purple,  or  other  colours. 
4.  Fainted  Ladies  ;  these  have  the  petals  of  a  red  or  purple  colour 

on  the  upper  side,  and  white  underneath. 

ji  Description  of  the  Profierties  of  a  fine  Variegated  Double 

CARSAflOH, 

The  stem  should  be  strong,  tall,  and  straight ;  not  less  than  thir- 
ty, nor  more  than  forty-live  inches  high.  The  flower  should  be  at 
least  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  petals  well  formed,  neither 
so  many  as  to  appear  crowded,  nor  so  few  as  to  appear  thin.  The 
lower  or  outer  circle  of  petals,  commonly  called  the  guard  leaves, 
should  be  particularly  substantial ;  they  should  rise  perpendicularly 
about  half  an  inch  above  the  calyx,  and  then  turn  off  gracefully  in 
a  horizontal  direction,  supporting  the  interior  petals ;  which  should 
decrease  gradually  in  size,  as  they  approach  the  centre,  which 
should  be  well  filled  with  them.  All  the  petals  should  be  regularly 
disposed,  and  lie  over  each  other  in  such  a  manner,  as  that  their 
respective  and  united  beauties  may  meet  the  eye  altogether ;  they 
should  be  fiearly  flat,  or,  at  most,  have  but  a  small  degree  of  in- 
flection at  the  broad  end :  their  edges  should  be  plerfectly  entire, 
(or  what  is  called  rose  leaved)  without  notch,  fringe,  or  indenture. 
The  calyx  should  be  at  least  an  inch  in  length,  sufficiently  strong 
at  the  top,  to  keep  the  base  of  the  petals  in  a  close  and  circular  body. 
The  colours  should  be  distinct,  and  the  stripes  regular,  narrowing 
gnidually  to  the  claws  of  the  petal,  and  there  ending  in  a  fine  point. 
Almost  one  half  of  each  petal,  should  be  of  a  dear  white,  and  free 
from  spots. 

Bizardsj  or  i^h  as  contain  two  or  more  colours,  upon  a  white 
ground,  are  esteemed  rather  preferable  to  Flakesj  which  have  but 
one,  especially  \7hen  their  coloure  are  remarkably  rich,  and  very 
regularly  distributed. 

Scarlet,  purple,  and  pink,  are  the  three  colours  most  predomi^ 
ptaki  in  the  carnation ;  the  two  firat  at^  seldom  to  be  met  wi](h  in 
tl^f  sf^c  floweri  but  the  purple  and  pink  very  frequently, 
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When  the  scarlet  predominates,  and  is  united  with  a  paler  colour, 
or,  as  it  sometimes  happens,  with  a  very  deep  ])urple  upon  a  white 
ground,  it  constitutes  a  scarlet  Bizard^  of  which  there  are  many 
varieties,  some  richer  and  others  paler  in  their  colours,  as  is  the 
case  with  all  the  rest. 

Pink  Bizardsy  are  so  called  when  the  pink  abounds.  Purple  Bi' 
zardsy  when  the  purple  abounds.  Crimson  Bizardsj  consist  of  a 
deep  purple  and  rich  pink. 

When  the  pink  Jlake  is  very  high  in  colour,  it  is  distinguished 
by  the  appellation  of  the  ro^t  Jiake ;  but  there  are  some  so  nearly 
in  the  medium  between  pink  and  scarlet,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  de- 
iined  to  which  class  they  belong. 

Profiagating  Carnations  by  Laying  and  Fi/iing, 

When  carnations,  &c.  are  propagated  in  the  open  air,  by  their 
shoots  or  layers  connected  with  the  mother  plant,  the  operation  is 
called  laying ;  but  when  they  are  propagated  by  cuttings,  taken 
from  the  original  plant,  and  by  the  assistance  of  artificial  means, 
caused  to  strike  root  in  a  confined  air,  it  is  called  piping  them. 

The  operation  of  laying,  or  piping,  is  to  commence  as  soon  as  the 
plants  are  in  full  bloom ;  nevertheless,  those  who  are  particularly 
desirous  to  preserve  their  bloom  in  the  greatest  perfection,  may  de- 
fer it  till  the  flowers  are  on  the  decline ;  but  others  anxious  to  have 
their  plants  strong  and  well  rooted  early  in  autumn,  with  a  \iew 
that  the  layers  may  be  better  prepared  to  endure  the  severities  of  the 
ensuing  winter,  begin  to  lay  at  the  commencement  of  the  bloom  ; 
at  which  time,  the  plants  being  full  of  juices  and  vigour,  the  layers 
are  the  better  nourished  and  supported,  and  soon  strike  root :  but 
it  must  be  allowe<l  that  the  bloom  is  considerably  impaired,  by  the 
wounds  inflicted  in  the  operation,  particularly  so,  when  performed 
in  an  early  stage  of  it ;  the  old  plants  seldom  survive,  unless  very 
ttrong  and  sound,  or  some  of  the  upper  yoimg  shoots  be  left,  such 
as  are  too  short  to  be  laid  with  convenience,  these  will  encourage 
and  continue  the  circulation  of  the  juices  if  suffered  to  remain. 

Previous  to  entering  on  the  operation  of  laying,  you  must  be  pro- 
vided with  a  sufficient  number  of  wooden  or  other  pegs,  each  to  be 
about  five  or  six  inches  long,  and  formed  somewhat  like  the  figure 
7,  that  is»  with  a  short  hooked  end.  The  operator  should  likewise 
be  provided  with  a  table  on  which  to  place  the  pots,  for  the  greater 
convenience  in  the  examination,  dressing,  and  laying  of  the  shoots^ 
alsp  with  a  sharp  pen-knife,  and  some  fi*esh  compost  earth. 

The  layer  may  be  supposed  to  have  four  or  fiv«i|||oints,  more  or 
less ;  the  lower  leaves  next  the  r«ot,  are  all  to  be  cnx  or  stripped  oiF 
close^  to  within  two  or  three  joints  of  the  extremity  of  the  layer^ 
and  its  extreme  points  are  to  be  shortened  by  cutting  the  tops  off 
^  with  the  knife9  so  as  to  leave  them  only  an  inch  and  a  half,  or  two 
inches  in  length,  from  the  joint  whence  they  proceed. 

All  the  layers  in  the  pott  are  to  be  thus  treated  or  prepared  be- 
fore any  further  procedure  be  made ;  the  surface  of  the  earth  is 
theu  to  be  cleared  of  what  have  fidlen  on  it|  and  should  be  stirred  u^ 
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about  an  inch  deep :  the  pot  is  then  to  be  filled  up  nearly  level,  with 
some  light  rich  compost  not  of  too  line  a  grain. 

The  incision  immediately  follows  :  tlie  knife  should  have  a  smally 
tliin,  and  very  sharp  blade ;  it  is  to  be  introduced  on  that  side  the 
layer  next  the  ground,  in  a  sloping  direction  upwaixls,  to  commence 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  below  the  second  or  tlurd  clean  joint  from  the 
extremity,  and  continue  through  the  middle  of  that  joint,  and  half 
or  three  quarters  of  an  inch  above  it,  the  small  portion  left  under» 
and  connected  with  the  joint,  is  to  be  cut  oiT  horizontally,  quite 
close  to  the  bottom  of  the  joint,  but  not  into  it,  as  it  is  from  the  outer 
circle  of  the  bottom  of  the  joint  that  the  fibres  proceed,  consequent- 
ly, that  part  should  not  be  injured. 

After  the  incision  is  made,  which  should  be  through  the  middle 
of  the  joint.  Sec.  and  the  lower  part  dressed  as  before  directed,  the 
layer  is  to  be  gently  forced  down  to  the  earth,  v/ith  great  care  to 
avoid  breaking  it  off,  or  even  cracking  it  at  the  joint,  which  would 
prevent  a  due  communication  of  the  juices  of  the  old  plant,  so  ne- 
cessary for  the  support  of  the  layer,  till  it  has  formed  sufficient 
root  to  support  itself :  it  would  likewise  render  it  more  likely  to  de- 
cay on  the  application  of  water. 

The  layer  is  to  be  held  down  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  by  one  of 
the  pegs  before  described,  which  is  to  be  forced  into  the  soil,  close 
behind  the  joint  where  the  incision  was  made,  observing  at  the  same 
time,  to  keep  the  slit  a  little  open ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
joint  from  whence  the  fibres  are  expected  to  proceed,  should  be 
covered  about  an  inch  deep  with  good  compost  earth,  and  not  deeper; 
for  the  influence  of  the  air  is  necessary  to  tl)e  free  i*ooting  of  the 
layer.  The  remainder  of  the  stalk  of  the  layer  should  lay,  as  much 
as  possible,  upon  or  above  the  surface  of  the  pot ;  but  must  by  no 
means  be  covered  too  deep. 

Carnations,  and  pinks  growing  in  the  open  ground,  in  beds  or 
borders,  &c.  may  be  propagated  by  laying  them  in  like  manner  as 
above ;  or  either,  may  be  propagated  by  pipings  as  follows. 

Pijiing  Camadona  and  Pinks, 

For  this  purpose,  it  is  necessary  to  form  a  bed  of  fine  light  mould, 
or  old  compost  earth,  which  should  be  moderately  moistened  and 
rendered  rather  compact  than  otherwise ;  then  take  a  hand  or  bell- 
glass^  and  with  it  mark  its  dimensions  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  io 
order  to  know  where  to  stick  in  the  pipings,  so  as  to  lose  no  room, 
or  endanger  tlieir  being  disturbed  when  the  glass  is  placed  over 
them.  0^ 

The  cuttiiil^intended  to  be  piped  are  to  have  two  complete 
joints,  that  is  to  say,  they  are  to  be  cut  q^  horizontally,  close  under 
the  second  joint :  the  extremities,  or  points  of  the  leaves,  are  like- 
wise to  be  shortened,  as  for  laying,  which  will  leave  tlie  whole  length 
of  the  piping  about  two  inches :  as  sooh  as  thus  prepared,  they  may 
be  thrown  into  a  bason  of  soft  water  for  a  few  minutes,  to  plump. 
They  are  then  to  be  taken  out  of  the  bason  singly,  and  forced  into 
the  earth  in  their  wet  state,  not  more  than  an  inch  deep,  and  about 
two  inches  asunder  every  way. 
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When  a  sufficient  number  for  the  glass  are  thus  placed  regularly, 
they  are  to  be  very  gently  watered,  in  order  that  the  earth  may  ad- 
here more  closely  to  them  and  thereby  keep  out  the  air,  after  this 
watering  they  are  to  remain  open,  6ut  not  cjc/ioscd  to  the  surij  till 
their  leaves  become  perfectly  dry,  after  which  the  glass  is  to  be 
placed  over  thetn  carefully,  in  the  same  mark  that  was  made  by  it 
on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  before  the  insertion  of  the  pipings. 

The  bottom  edges  of  the  glass,  or  glasses,  are  to  be  forced  a  littl© 
into  the  earth,  to  keep  out  the  influence  of  the  external  air  and  to 
preserve  a  moist  atmosphere  about  the  pipings,  till  their  young  ra- 
dicles are  established  and  begin  to  act ;  for  if  fully  exposed  to  the 
air  before  that  period,  it  would  carry  off  from  the  leaves,  &c.  a 
greater  portion  of  juices  than  the  young  plants  could,  for  the  pre- 
sent, extract  from  the  earth,  and  consequently  they  must  perish 
thereby.  This  is  the  particular  reason,  why  cuttings  of  every  kind, 
succeed  better  when  thus  treated,  than  when  left  exposed  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  weather. 

The  pipings  should  have  a  little  of  the  morning  sun,  but  must  be 
shaded  from  it  when  the  heat  increases  ;  this  will  easily  be  effected 
by  placing  mats  upon  a  slight  frame  of  hoops  or  laths,  erected  over 
the  bed,  about  two  feet  above  it. 

The  glasses  should  be  occasionally  taken  off,  for  half  an  hour  at 
a  time,  early  in  the  morning,  or  late  in  the  afternoon  to  admit  fresh 
air ;  if  this  material  point  is  neglected,  the  consequence  will  be  a 
green  mossy  appearance  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  an  univer- 
sal mouldiness  amongst  the  plants,  which  will  destroy  them. 

When  the  fibres  are  formed,  which  the  additional  verdure  and 
growth  of  the  plants  will  demonstrate,  the  glasses  should  be  placed 
over  them  very  lightly,  in  order  that  more  air  may  be  admitted;  and 
when  they  become  tolerably  well  rooted,  the  glasses  being  no  longer 
necessary,  should  be  entirely  taken  away  ;  continue  to  water  them 
frequently,  but  moderately,  as  they  progress  in  growth,  and  for 
their  further  treatment,  see  the  Flower- Gardeti^  for  next  month. 

Some  sorts  of  carnations  succeed  much  better  by  piping  than 
laying,  and  make  healthier  plants :  it  requires  attention  and  ex- 
perience to  distinguish  such  sorts  from  the  rest,  which  must  depend 
wholly  on  the  discernment  of  the  cultivator. 

Planting  Carnation  and  Pink  Seedlings, 

The  Carnation  and  pink  seedlings  sown  early  in  spring,  may  noHr 
be  planted  into  nursery  beds,  in  rows,  eight  or  nine  inches  asunder, 
and  plant  from  plant  five  or  six  inches,  there  to  remain  till  Septem- 
ber or  October,  when  they  are  to  be  planted  at  g«:«iN»  distances  to 
remain  for  flowering. 

Persons  who  are  fond  of  carnations  and  pinks,  ought  to  sow  some 
seed  of  each  sort  every  year,  for  it  is  by  this  means,  that  all  the 
fine  new  varieties,  of  these  charming  flowers,  are  obtained. 

When  new  .sorts  are  procured  in  this  way,  they  are  to  be  increas- 
ed by  layers  or  pipings,  and  will  generally  keep  to  their  original 
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colours  ;  but  when  propagated  by  seed,  very  few  will  be  found  to 
possess  the  same  colours  and. properties  as  the  mother  plant. 

Double  Sweet  JVilUam, 

The  fine  kinds  of  double  sweet  william  may  now  be  propagated, 
either  by  slips  or  by  laying  the  young  shoots,  as  directed  for  car- 
nations ;  in  either  way,  they  will  root  freely,  but  if  the  slips  are 
planted,  they  will  require  shade  as  well  as  occasional  waterings,  for 
ten  or  twelve  days  after. 

Trans/ilanung'  Annttah, 

You  may  now  transplant  into  the  borders  and  other  places  where 
wanted,  all  the  dlQcrent  kinds  of  annual  flowers,  that  succeed  in  that 
wav,  and  that  stand  too  close  where  they  had  been  sown ;  such  as 
French  and  African  Marigolds,  China  Asters,  Cock's-combs,  Chry- 
santhemums, China  Pinks,  China  Hollyhocks,  Balsams,  Amaran- 
thuscs  of  various  sorts,  Gomphrena  globosa,  and  many  other  kinds, 
observing  to  do  this  in  moist  or  cloudy  weather,  if  possible,  and  to 
give  them  shade  and  frequent  refreshments  of  water,  till  newly 
i*ooted  :  let  them  be  taken  up  and  transplanted,  with  as  much  earth 
as  possible  about  tiicir  roots,  whether  into  flower-pots  or  else- 
where. 

Thinning  and  Sup/iorting  Flowering  Plants^  bfc. 

Wherever  you  have  sown  annual  flower  seeds  in  jjatches,  &c.and 
that  they  feive  grown  too  thick,  you  must  thin  them  to  proper  dis- 
tances according  to  their  respective  habits  of  growth,  so  as  to  allow 
them  full  liberty  to  attain  the  utmost  perfection. 

Place  sticks  for  the  support  of  the  various  kinds,  that  require  it, 
whether  annual,  perennial,  biennial,  or  climbing  plants,  as  directed 
in  page  390,  observing  the  method  there  recommended. 

Cut  off,  close  to  the  ground,  the  decaying  flower-stems  of  such 
perennial  plants  as  are  past  flowering,  and  clear  the  roots  from 
dead  leaves  ;  but  where  intended  to  save  seed  from  any  of  the  kinds, 
leave  for  that  purpose  some  of  the  principal  stems. 

Trim,  dress,  and  tie  up,  any  disorderly  growing  plants,  pick  off 
all  withered  leaves,  and  cut  out  decayed  parts. 

Profiagating  Fibrous-rooted  Plants  by  Cuttings. 

You  may  gjfc^ontinue  to  propagate  the  double  scarlet-lychnis, 
double-rockc^%chnidcas  or  phloxes,  with  many  other  like  kinds, 
by  cuttings  of  the  flower-stalks,  as  directed  for  the  scarlet-lychnis, 
in  page  389, 

Transplanting  SecdliTig  Perennial^  and  Biennials, 

Transplant  from  the  seed-beds  the  early  sown  perennial  and  bien- 
nial seedling  flower  plants,  that  are  grown  to  a  sufficient  size;  such 
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as  sweet-williams,  sweet  scabious,  Canterbury-bells,  rose-campion 
and  monk's-hood ;  soap  wort,  valerian,  Chinese  ixia,  Asclepiases, 
Asters  and  Rhexias  ;  Coreopsis,  Hibiscuses,  Dracocephalums,  &c. 
&c.  S^c. 

Prepare  for  these,  three  or  four  feet  wide  beds,  of  good  earth, 
and  plant  them  by  line,  at  six  inches  distance  every  way,  water  them 
immediately,  and  if  the  weather  be  very  dry,  give  occasional  shade 
and  waterings,  till  they  have  t:iken  root  and  begin  to  grow.  The 
plants  are  to  remain  in  these  beds  until  autumn  or  spring,  and 
are  then  to  be  planted  out  iinally  into  the  beds  or  borders,  where 
they  are  intended  to  flower  the  ensuing  year. 

Stock'GiHljio*'*vera  and  V/all-Jloivers, 

The  stock -gi Hi  flowers  and  wall-flowers  are  not  sufficiently  hardy, 
to  bear  the  winter  frosts  of  tJMi  middle  or  eastern  states ;  therefore, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  plant  the  seedlings  of  these  kinds  in  some 
convenient  place,  where  a  garden  frame  may  be  placed  over  them 
in  winter,  on  which  to  lay  boards  or  any  slight  covering  for  their 
protection,  as  directed  in  November.  Or  you  may  plant  them  now 
in  the  opon  borders  to  grow  till  September,  then  to  be  taken  up 
and  potted,  and  in  November  they  are  to  be  removed  into  their 
winter  quarters :  or,  they  may,  immediately,  be  planted  into  small 
pots,  which  are  to  be  plunged  in  some  shady  border,  where  you  can 
give  them  water  during  the  season,  according  to  their  necessities. 

Trim  Box  Edgings. 

Take  advantage  of  the  first  moist  weather  that  happens  after  the 
middle  of  this  month,  in  which  to  clip  and  dress  your  box  edgings ; 
for  if  done  in  dry  or  parching  weather,  they  are  apt  to  turn  foxy, 
and,  consequently,  loose  much  of  their  beauty. 

The  edgings  should  be  cut  very  neat,  even  at  top  and  both  sides, 
and  ought  not  to  be  suffered  to  grow  higher  than  two  or  three  inches, 
nor  broader  than  two.  When  the  edgings  of  box  are  kept  near 
that  size,  they  look  extremely  neat,  but  if  permitted  to  grow  to  the 
height  of  four,  five,  or  six  inches,  and  perhaps  near  as  much  in 
breadth,  they  then  assume  a  clumsy  and  heavy  appearance,  and  de- 
prive the  beds  and  borders  of  that  apparent  roundness,  so  necessary 
to  set  them  off  to  advantage. 

Dressing  the  Flovfer-Bordera  and  Shrubberies^  Ijfc. 

The  flower-borders,  beds,  shrubbery-clumps,  and1|||bther  oma- 
xnental  compartments,  must  now  be  kept  remarkably  clean  and  neat; 
and  no  weeds  suffered  to  appear,  or  at  least  to  grow  to  any  conside- 
rable size,  in  any  of  those  places.  The  weeds  must  be  extermi- 
nated immediately  on  their  appearance,  either  by  hoe  or  hand,  occa- 
sionally, and  this  should  be  performed  in  a  dry  day  ;  if  with  the  hoe, 
cutting  them  up  within  the  ground,  and  raking  them  off  imme- 
diately. 

3u 
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Examine  the  evergreens  and  flowering  shrubs,  and  where  any 
have  made  disorderly  shoots,  let  such  be  cut  clean  out,  or  shorten- 
ed, as  you  may  deem  expedient ;  in  order  to  preserve  the  heads  in 
due  form  and  of  an  elegant  appearance. 

Walering. 

Occasional  waterinj^s  must  be  given  to  all  your  late  planted 
shrubs  and  flowers,  and  particularly,  to  the  annual,  perennial,  and 
biennial  flower  plants,  newly  planted  out  into  nursery  beds. 

Your  entire  stock  of  plants,  in  pots  and  boxes,  seedlings  and 
others,  must  be  watered  as  often  as  the  earth  about  them  becomes 
dry  and  unfriendly  to  vegetation  \  and  your  carnation  and  other 
layers,  must  be  duly  attended  to  in  this  respect,  to  preserve  the 
earth  about  them,  moderately  moist,  and  only  so. 

For  some  useful  observations,  in  respect  to  watering,  see  page- 
S8l. 

Graat  and  Grcruel  Walks. 

The  grass  and  gravel-walks,  &c.  must  be  treated  constantly  dur^ 
ing  the  summer  and  autumn,  as  directed  in  page  391. 
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General  care  of  the  Green^House  Plants, 

THE  plants  being  now  out  and  fully  exposed  to  the  air,  will' 
require  a  constant  supply  of  water  ;  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  of*^ 
ten  it  ought  to  be  administered,  or  how  much  should  be  given  at  a 
lime,  as  the  state  of  weather,  the  different  constitutions  and  habits 
of  the  plants,  and  also  the  size  of  the  pots  or  tubs  as  well  as  of  the 
plants  themselves,  make  a  material  difference  in  that  respect.  The 
Dnly  true  guide  is  the  state  of  the  earth  in  the  pots  or  tubs,  which 
should  always  be  kept  moist  and  in  a  proper  condition  to  promote 
and  encourage  vegetation.  In  very  hot  weather,  the  plants  that  are 
in  small  pots,  will  require  some  water,  both  morning  and  evening, 
at  other  timew>nce  a  day  will  be  sufficient,  but  as  the  plants  have 
no  other  noMphment  but  what  they  extract  from  the  earth  within 
the  pots  or  tn^,  it  ought  to  be  a  general  rule  to  keep  it  constantly 
moisti  but  not  too  wet. 

The  best  water  for  this  purpose  is  such  as  is  taken  from  rivers  or 
pondsi  where  it  is  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air ;  so  that  if  you  have 
no  other  than  spring  or  well  water,  it  should  always  be  exposed,  in 
cisterns,  &£.  to  the  sun  and  air,  at  least  twenty-four  hours  before  it 
is  used. 
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You  never  should  put  sheep-dung,  or  any  other,  in  the  water,  as 
is  practised  by  many  persons  to  the  great  injury  of  their  plants ;  for 
these  sti'ongly  impregnated  waters,  instead  of  aflbrding  nourish- 
mcMit,  cause  the  leaves  to  change  to  a  pale  sickly  colour,  and  ultb- 
mately  bring  on  a  general  debility  :  they  operate  like  hot  liquors 
on  human  bodies,  which  at  first  taking,  seem  to  add  new  yigour, 
yet,  after  some  time,  leave  the  body  weaker  than  before. 

If  mowings  of  short  grass,  or  some  moss,  be  spread  on  the  sur&ce 
earth, t)f  the  large  tubs  or  pots  of  oranges,  lemons,  &c.  it  will  pre- 
serve the  moisture,  and  tlefcnd  the  upper  roots  from  tlie  sun  and 
drying  air. 

Such  of  the  pots,  with  plants,  as  are  plunged  in  the  earth,  must  be 
turned  fully  round  in  their  seats,  once  a  week,  to  break  off  such 
fibres  as  extend  through  the  holes  at  bottom,  into  the  surrounding 
earth  ;  for  the  reasons  of  doing  this,  see  pages  395  and  395. 

Some  people  thin,  what  they  consider,  the  superabundant  blossoms 
of  oranges  ami  lemons ;  this  I  do  not  approve  of,  as  it  is  probable  that 
such  as  would  set  the  best  fruit,  might  be  plucked  off  as  well  as  any 
other ;  therefore,  it  will  be  the  better  way,  to  suffer  the  whole  bloom 
to  remain,  and  if  too  abundant  a  crop  of  fruit  should  happen  to  set) 
to  tlnn  them  soon  after,  to  a  sufficient  number.  However,  where 
some  are  wanted  for  making  orange-flower  water,  the  smallest 
may  be  picked  off,  where  they  appear  in  "clusters,  leaving  the 
largest  and  most  promising.  Any  declining  myrtles  or  other  hard- 
wooded  plants,  may  be  greatly  restored  to  strength  and  vigour,  by 
turning  them  out  of  their  pots,  earth  and  all,  and  placing  the  balls  in 
baskets  made  of  peeled  or  dryed  willows,  and  plunging  these  in  the 
open  boixlers  till  September ;  when,  they  are  to  be  taken  up,  the 
extending  roots  trimmed  ofl*,  the  baskets  cut  away,  and  the  plants 
with  the  entire  balls  replanted  in  suitable  sized  pots  or  tubs,  after 
which,  they  are  to  be  placed  in  the  shade  till  housed. 

Profiagating  the  Plants^ 

Myrtles  may  be  propagated  abundantly  towards  the  middle  or 
latter  end  of  the  month,  by  slips  or  cuttings  of  the  present 
year's  wood,  as  may  also,  Hydrangeas,  Fuschias,  China  and  Ota- 
lieite  roses;  Coronillas,  Bupthalmum fruticosum,  Geraniums,  Jas- 
mines, Heliotropiums,  and  almost  every  other  kind  of  shrubby  or 
under  shrubby  plants;  observing  when  dressed  and  the  under 
leaves  taken  off,  to  plant  them,  three,  four,  or  five  inches  deepi  ac- 
coixling  to  their  respective  lengths,  in  wide  garden  pans  or  pots 
filled  with  light  rich  earth,  or  into  beds  of  similar  earth,  where 
they  can  have  occasional  shade  and  waterings  till  rooCed.  However^ 
the  covering  of  them  with  bell-glasses,  will  greatly  facilitate  their 
rooting  and  promote  their  growth,  which,  for  the  reasons  assigned 
in  page  415,  is  by  far  the  most  eligible  method,  but  particularly 
for  woody  plants,  and  such  others  as  are  not  of  the  succulent  tribe. 

This  is  also  a  very  proper  time  to  propagate  succulent  plants,  of 
most  kinds,  which  are  to  be  treated  as  directed  in  page  394,  under 
t^  article,  >^€^^rfiit^  thi  plants. 
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Transfilaiiting  Seedling  Exotica. 

You  should  now  transplant,  separately,  into  small  pots,  any  ad« 
vanced  young  seedling;  exotics,  which  were  rsuscd  this  year  from 
seed ;  giving  them  shade  and  occasional  waterings,  till  newly 
rooted. 

Budding, 

Any  time  this  month  you  may  bud  oranges,  lemons,  citrons  and 
shaddocks ;  the  buds  are  to  be  taken,  not  from  the  shoots  made 
this  season,  as  they  are  not  yet  sufficiently  ripe,  but  from  those  pro- 
duced last  autumn,  which  will  now  take  freely,  and  produce  hand- 
some shoots  in  the  present  year. 

In  about  three  weeks  or  a  month,  the  buds  will  be  taken,  when 
you  are  to  untie  the  bandages,  and  soon  after,  head  down  the  stocks 
of  such  as  are  plump,  fresh,  and  well  united,  to  within  four  inches 
of  the  buds,  cutting  off  all  side  branches  and  suffering  no  other 
buds  to  grow  but  the  inserted  ones :  as  the  shoots  advance  tie 
them  to  the  spurs  left  for  that  purpose,  to  prevent  their  being  bro- 
ken off  by  winds,  or  displaced  by  any  other  accidents. 

Budding,  however,  should  not  at  this  time  be  generally  practised; 
for  the  buds  now  inserted  will  start  in  a  few  weeks,  and  the  shoots 
produced  thereby,  will  not  be  as  ripe,  nor,  consequently,  in  us  good 
condition  to  stand  the  winter,  as  tliose  produced  in  the  early  part  of 
the  season,  from  the  buds  inserted  in  August.  For  the  method  of 
budding,  see  the  A'uratry  in  July, 

Cape  and  other  Green-House  Bulba, 

The  green-house  bulbs,  and  tuberous-rooted  plants,  natives  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Sec.  whose  leaves  are  now  decayed,  such  as 
Gladioluses,  Ixias,  Watsonias,  Antholizas,  Ornithogalums,  Moreas, 
&c.  may  be  taken  up  and  immediately  transplanted,  or  they  may  be 
kept  up  till  September,  and  if  carefully  wrapped  in  dry  moss,  it  will 
tend  greatly  to  their  preservation  ;  but  there  are  some  kinds  which 
will  require  to  be  planted  into  pots  of  fresh  eartl^  immediately,  such 
as  Cyclamens,  &c.  and  all  the  autumnal  flowering  bulbs,  such  as 
the  Guernsey  and  Belladonna  Amaryllises,  must  not  be  kept 
longer  out  of  the  ground  than  the  end  of  next  month,  as  that  would 
greatly  weaken  their  bloom. 
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TFIE  more  tender  kinds  of  exotics,  which  could  not)  with 
safety,  be  brought  out  into  the  open  air  the  latter  end  of  last  months 
should  now  be  placed  where  intended  to  remain  during  summer. 
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Their  subsequent  treatment  whilst  out,  being;  exactly  siniihir  to 
that  directed  for  the  green-house  plants,  in  this,  and  the  preccdins^ 
month,  induces  me,  in  order  to  avoid  repetitions,  to  refer  you  to 
those  articles.  But  let  it  be  observed,  that  although  most  of  the 
shrubby  kinds,  will  require  abundance  of  water  at  this  season,  yet> 
that  article,  must  be  administered  with  rather  a  sparini^  hand,  to  the 
succulent  tribe. 

Pine  jljt^iles. 

The  Pine-Apple  plants  must  now  have  abundance  of  air,nj^ht  and 
day,  by  keeping  all  the  upright  front  lights  slidcd  open,  and  also  the 
roof-lights,  except  during  heavy  i-ains,  when  the  roof-lights  must  be 
kept  close  to  preserve  the  bark-pit  from  too  much  wet.  'Jlic  plants 
"will,  likewise,  require  fre(|uent  refreshments  of  water,  but  this  should 
not  be  given  too  copiously  at  one  time. 

Some  of  the  most  forwaixi  Pine-apples  will,  about  tlie  end  of  the 
month,  be  advancing  towards  maturity  ;  be  careful  at  that  time  to 
give  such  plants  but  little  water,  for  too  much^  would  spoil  the  fla- 
vour of  the  fruit. 

I'he  succession  Pines  must,  likewise,  have  abundance  of  air,  and 
a  sufiiciency  of  water,  to  keep  them  in  a  regular  and  constant  state 
of  vegetation. 

Pro/iagaiing  Hot-hoxisc  Plants. 

Continue  to  propagate  the  various  kinds  of  plants,  belonging  t9 
this  department,  hy  cuttings,  layers,  offsets,  suckers  and  seeds,  as 
directed  in  the  preceding  months. 

All  the  succulent  tribe  may  now  be  easily  propagated  by  suckers, 
slips,  cuttings,  Sec.  laying  them  when  taken  oif  in  a  shady  place, 
for  a  week  or  ten  days,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  degree  of 
succulcHcy,  before  they  ar«  planted. 
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WORK  TO  BE  DONE  IN  THE  KITCHEN-GARDEN. 

CLEAN  and  prepare  the  ground,  where  your  early  crops  of 
cauliflowers  and  cabbages  grew,  and  also,  any  other  vacant  spots, 
in  oixler  to  receive  such  seeds  and  plants,  as  are  proper  to  supply 
the  table  with  good  vegetable  productions  in  autumn  and  winter. 

Melons  and  Cucumbersy  l3^c. 

Your  crops  of  melons  and  cucumbers,  should  now  be  kept  very 
clean  and  free  from  weeds,  the  spaces  between  the  hills  must  be 
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<:arefully  hoed,  in  dry  weather,  without  ilijiiiiig  Ae^^filMCi^^iiil^ 
hoe  and  weed  the  crops  of  water-melons^  tq<UiAeft,-^aMl  pOfVtt^ 
kins,  &c.  for  unless  they  are  kept  perfectly  clean,  goo4irt^#ild 
numerous  productions,  cannot  be  expected. 

Sowing  Melons  for  Afangoes, 

The  first  week  of  this  month  is  a  very  proper  time,  in  the  middle 
states,  to  sow  a  principal  crop  of  melons  for  mangoes  ;  they  are  to 
be  sown  and  managed  as  directed  in  pages  360  and  396.  Tie  loogy 
smooth,  musk  melon,  is  generally  sown  for  that  purpose. 

Sowing  Cucumbers  for  Pickling^  kfc. 

Sow  in  the  first  week  or  ten  days  of  this  month,  a  general  crop 
•f  cucumbers  for  pickling,  and  treat  them  in  every  respect,  as  di- 
rected for  like  crops  in  May  and  June. 

The  long  green  Turkey  cucumber  is  preferred  by  many  for  this 
purpose,  but  it  is  not  very  prolific  ;  the  long,  and  short  prickly,  and 
particularly  the  green  cluster  cucumber,  being  great  bearers,  will 
be  more  profitable,  and,  are  equally  good  for  use.  Some  of  the  early 
frame,  or  short  prickly  kinds,  may  be  sown,  in  the  middle  or  any 
time  in  the  month,  for  a  late  crop. 

Planting  Cabbages^  Savoys,  Borecole,  ^c. 

Take  advantage  of  moist  or  cloudy  weather,  and  plant  out  your 
late  crops  of  cabbages,  savoys,  borecole,  broccoli,  turnep-cabbage, 
Brussels'  sprouts,  Jerusalem  kale,  and  any  other  of  the  cabbage 
tribe,  that  you  wish  to  cultivate  :  let  them  be  planted  as  directed  in 
the  former  months,  and,  immediately,  watered,  which  must  be  fre- 
quently repeated  till  they  are  newly  rooted,  and  in  a  free  grawing 
state.  The  laying  of  a  fresh  cabbage  leaf  over  each  plant  when 
set,  will  afford  protection  from  the  sun,  for  a  few  days,  which  will 
be  of  considerable  service.  Some  seed  of  the  green  curled  bore- 
cole may  now  be  sown  for  a  late  crop. 

Transplanting  and  Sowing  Ehdive. 

Plant  out  to  supply  the  table  early  in  autumn,  a  sufficient  quantity 
•f  the  best  and  stoutest  endive  ;  it  requires  a  good,  strong,  and  (at 
this  season)  moist  ground ;  if  well  dunged,  it  will  be  an  additional 
advantage.  Put  in  the  plants  a  foot  asunder  every  way,  and  water 
them  immediately,  which  repeat  every  evening  till  the  plants  have 
taken  root. 

Sow  endive  seed,  in  an  open,  cool,  and  moist  situation,  two  or 
three  times  this  month,  for  the  greater  certainty  of  pi*ocuring  a  re- 
gular supply  ;  let  it  be  of  the  curled  kind,  and  sown  tolerably  thin, 
for  when  the  plants  grow  too  close  in  tlie  seed-beds,  they  are  more 
subject  to  start  soon  to  seed,  than  if  they  had  been  raised  at  mode- 
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u.  Oive  occawotial  waterings  to  the  seed-beds,  both 
'iAer  die  j^ants  appear,  which  will  greatly  encourage- 
fitjir^e  growtli. 

Kidney 'Beans, 

Tou  may  plant  kidney -beans,  of  the  dwarf  kinds,  any  time  this 
BiODth  \  or,  in  order  to  have  a  regular  succession,  some  may  be 
Ranted  in  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  thereof.  The  rupning 
kinds  will  also  succeed  well,  if  planted  in  the  early  part  of  the  month. 
It  will,  however,  be  necessary  at  this  time,  to  water  the  drills,  or  lay 
the  beans  to  soak  in  river  or  pond  water,  about  five  or  six  hours>K 
previous  to  planting,  or  if  both  be  done,  it  will  be  still  better. 

Caulifioiiters, 

The  late  sown  cauliRowers,  intended  for  winter  use,.may  now  be 
planted  out  finally,  if  not  done  before. 

In  planting  this  crop,  it  would  be  of  essential  advantage  to  take 
opportunity  of  showery  or  moist  weather,  if  such  should  happen  in 
proper  time  ;  plant  them  in  rowsy  two  feet  and  a  half  asunder ;  and 
the  same  distance  in  the  row ;  let  them  be  directly  watered^  and. 
afterwards  at  times,  till  they  have  taken  good  root. 

SjnaU   Sallading^ 

Continue  to  sow  crops  of  small  sallading  every  eight  or  ten  days^ 
as  directed  in  the  former  months ;  but  these  must  now  be  sown  oit 
shady  borders,  or  else  be  shaded  with  mats,  occasionally,  from  the 
mid-day  sun,  and  frequently  watered,  both  before  and  after  the 
plants  appear  above  ground. 

Carrots, 

Towards  the  end  of  this  month  you  may  sow  some  carrot  seedV 
to  raise  young  roots  for  the  table  in  autumn  and  winter.  Chose  an; 
open  situation  and  light  ground,  and  let  the  seed  be  sown,  imme* 
diately,  while  the  earth  is  fresh  after  being  dug.  When  the  plants, 
are  up,  an  inch  or  two,  thin  them  to  five  or  six  inches  every  way. 

Celery. 

This  is  a  propQ(  time  to  plant  out  into  trenches  a  full  crop  ot 
celery,  for  autumn  and  winter  use ;  let  this  be  performed,  in  every 
respect,  as  directed  in  page  398,  which  see.  The  red  stalked  celery  it" 
is  extremely  valuable,  blanches  very  white,  and  is  by  most  people, 
who  have  had  the  opportunity  of  cultivating  it,  preferred  to  any 
other. 

The  following  method  of  planting  out  celery  may  also  be  prac- 
tised, which  for  the  ease  of  preserving  the  plants  in  winter  will  be 
found  extremely  convenient ;  besides,  a  greater  quantity  can  be 
raised  on   the  same  compliment  of  land.    Lay  out  the  graund 
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into  four  leet  wide  beds,  with  alleys  between,  cf  ihrcc'feet ;  dig-  the 
beds  a  spade  deep,  throwing  the  earth  upon  these  alleys  ;  when 
done,  lay  four  or  five  inches  of  gootl,  «.v7/  rotted  hot-bed  or  other 
dung,  all  over  the  bottom  of  the  beds,  dig  and  incorporate  it  with 
the  loose  earth  remaining,  and  cover  the  whole  with  an  inch,  or  an 
inch  and  a  half,  of  the  earth  from  the  alleys  ;  plant  four  rows  in 
each  bed  at  cq»ial  distances,  and  eight  inches  apart  in  the  row^ ; 
after  which,  give  them  a  plentiful  watering,  and  stick  down  small 
branches  of  cedar,  or  of  any  kind  of  evergreen  shrubs  between  the 
rows,  to  shade  them  from  the  sun  till  well  rootcc!,  when  the  branches 
are  to  be  taken  away.  The  plants  must  be  kept  free  from  weeds, 
till  grown  of  a  sufficient  size  for  earthing,  which  is  done  with  the  as- 
sistance of  boards,  by  laying  them  along  the  rows,  to  support  the 
leaves  while  you  are  putting  in  the  earth  from  the  alleys,  and  re- 
moving them  as  you  progress  in  the  business.  For  the  method 
of  preserving  the  plants  in  winter,  sec  the  Kitchen-Garden  in  -Ao- 
•vcmber. 

Land  or  earth  up  your  early  crops  of  celery,  first  breaking  the 
earth  fine  with  the  spade,  and  then  laying  it  up  neatly,  to  both  sides, 
always,  preserving  the  tops  and  hearts  of  the  plants  free,  that  they 
may  continue  in  growth  without  any  interruption  ;  repeat  this  earth- 
ing, at  intervals,  of  eight  or  ten  days,  till  the  plants  are  sufficiently 
blanched  and  of  proper  size  for  use.  Sow  a  little  more  seed  in  the 
first  week  of  the  month,  to  answer  for  a  late  crop,  if  such  should  be 
wanted. 

Anv  time  between  the  twentictli  of  this  mcrilh  and  the  middle  cf 
August,  a  principal  crop  of  tunieps  may  be  sown  for  autumn  and 
winter  use  ;  but  the  earlier  they  are  sov/n  in  th:it  perio<l,  the  larger 
size  will  the  roots  attain  to.  It  would  be  of  much  importance  to  take 
advantage  of  moist  weather  for  this  purpose,  should  such  happen 
in  due  season. 

As  tlie  cultivation  of  turncpsuponan  extensive  scale,  as  well  for 
the  feeding  c>f  calilc  during  tlie  winter  months,  as  for  culinary  pur- 
poses, may  and  ought  to  become  an  interesting  object,  to  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  I  deem  it  the  more  necessary  to  give 
some  information  respecting  the  field  culture  of  that  very  valuable 
root. 

The  turnep  delights  in  a  light,  sandy  loam  ;  if  a  little  moist  the 
better,  especially  in  warm  climates.  Upon  nev/  or  fresh  ground 
they  are  always  sweeter,  than  on  an  old  or  worn^itsoil.  Though 
such  is  the  kind  of  land  best  adapted  to  the  raising  of  tui*neps,  yet 
they  are  cultivated  upon  every  sort  of  soil  in  use  a<^  arable  land. 

Much  of  the  sandy  soil  now  laying  waste  in  various  parts  of  the 
Union,  might,  with  the  assistance  of  culture,  and  a  small  portion  of 
manure,  be  proHtably  employed  in  producing  turncps ;  for  such 
ground,  if  dressed  with  a  light  coat  of  clay  or  loam,  would  yield 
excellent  crops  of  this  vegetable. 

The  grountl  intended  for  the  production  of  turncps  in  Jhe  en- 
suing season,  eight  to  be  deeply  plotjghetl;  in  October,  or  Novcm- 
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ber,  and  to  be  left  in  that  rough  state,  to  receive  the  benefits  of  the 
Tfinter  frosts,  &c.  In  the  April  following,  when  it  is  perfectly  dry> 
hanx>w  it  and  let  it  lie  so  till  the  middle  of  May,  when  it  should 
have  another  deep  ploughing  across,  or  contrarywise  to  the  form- 
er ;  the  first  week  in  June  harrow  it,  and  towards  the  end  of  that 
month,  give  the  field  a  light  coat  of  well  rotted  manure,  and  im- 
mediately plough  it  in  lightly  ;  after  which  the  soil  and  manure  are 
to  be  well  incorporated,  by  harrowing  the  ground  effectually  with  a 
woighty  harrow. 

Ah  !  says  the  farmer,  this  will  never  do,  the  crop  will  not  be 
worth  the  expencc.... First,  make  one  fair  experiment,  and  I  am  con- 
fident you  will  not  give  up  tlie  pursuit :  you  ought  to  take  into  con- 
sideration, that  after  the  turneps  are  off  the  ground,  it  will  be  in  a 
high  state  of  preparation  for  several  successive  crops,  of  various 
kinds,  and  that  without  this,  or  similar  tillage)  it  may  remain  dur- 
ing your  life  in  an  unproductive  state. 

There  are  four  principal  varieties  of  the  tumep,  which  are  culti- 
vated in  the  field  way,  1.  The  white  Norfolk.  2.  The  large  pur- 
ple topped.  3.  The  large  green,  and  4,  the  pudding,  or  tankard- 
shaped  tumep.  The  last  is  in  shape  so  perfectly  different  from 
the  other  sorts,  that  it  might  be  ranked  as  a  distinct  species.  In- 
stead of  spr^ing  itself  flat  upon  the  ground*  or  burying  itself 
partially  in  the  surface  mould,  it  rises  in  a  cylindrical  form,  eight, 
ten,  or  twelve  inches  high  ;  standing  almost  wholly  out  of  ground. 
In  either  contexture  or  quality,  it  resembles  very  much  the  large 
white  Norfolk  turnep  ;  of  which,  it  is  by  much  the  most  formidable 
rival.  Indeed  for  early  sowing  to  be  eaten  ofT  in  autumn,  this 
long  rooted  kind  seems  to  gain  a  preference,  as  being  earlier  and 
more  tender  than  any  of  the  other  sorts,  but  it  will  not  keep  as  well 
in  winter. 

The  time  of  sowing  depends  much  on  the  application ;  when 
turneps  are  intended  for  early  consumption,  they  may  be  sown  sooa 
after  the  middle  of  this  month  ;  the  general  mode,  in  the  middle 
states,  is,  to  begin  to  sow  about  the  twentieth  of  July,  and  to 
continue  sowing,  as  convenient,  from  this  time  to  the  middle  of 
August,  or  a  few  days  after. 

If  a  farmer  could  insure  his  first  crop,  I  would  not  advise  him  to 
sow  till  the  last  four  days  in  this  month,  or  even  to  the  third  or  fourth 
day  of  August,  but  liable  as  the  tumep  crop  is,  to  numerous  ac- 
cidents and  miscarriages,  it  is,  prudent  to  have  a  week  or  two  in  re- 
serve for  a  second  sowing,  in  case  the  first  should  fail. 

The  (quantity  of  seed  sown  on  an  acre,  by  the  great  turnep  far- 
mers, is  never  lessHhan  one  pound  ;  more  frequently  a  pound  and  a 
half,  and  by  some  two.  If  eveiy  grain  was  to  come  to  perfection  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  would  be  more  than  sufficient,  but  having  to 
encounter  so  many  accidents,  a  pound  is  the  least  quantity  that 
ought  to  be  sown  on  an  acre. 

The  period  in  which  you  intend  to  sow,  being  arrived,  plough  your 
prepared  tumep  ground  once  more,  lightly ;  give  it  one  or  two 
strokes  of  the  harrow  all  over,  and  sow  the  seed  immediately  on 
the  fresh  surface.     The  method  of  sowing  is  generallv,  by  broad- 
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cast,  with  a  liic^b  and  even  hand  ;  but  some  sow  it  in  rows  by  means 
of  a  machine  called  a  tumefi'dril/yVfhich  methocl  is  greatly  approved 
of,  parlicularly,  as  by  it  much  labour  is  saved  in  hoeing  and  thinning 
the  planiH. 

In  tlic  former  method  the  seed  is  covered  by  drawing  a  Ught  har- 
row backward,  that  is,  wrong  end  foremost,  to  prevent  the  tines 
which  arc  generally  set  somewhat  pointed  forward,  from  tearing  up 
the  clods  and  burying  the  seed  too  deep. 

One  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  treatment,  due  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  turnep,  yet  remains  to  be  done,  that  is,  to  roll  the 
field  with  a  heavy  roller  immediately  after  harrowing  in  the  seed^ 
provided  that  the  ground  is  suff'cienlly  dry,  or  as  soon  after,  as  it  if 
in  a  fit  condition.  By  this  means  all  the  clods  are  broken,  and 
much  of  the  seed  that  would  otherwise  be  exposed  to  birds,  &c. 
will  be  covered,  the  surface  rendered  smooth  and  compact 
thereby,  and  consequently,  more  retentive  of  moisture,  which  will 
greatly  promote  the  vegetation  of  the  seed  and  growth  of  the 
plants. 

But  the  all  important  point  is,  that  the  rolling  of  the  ground,  is 
experimentally  found  to  be  the  most  effectual  method,  hitherto  dis- 
covered for  tlie  preservation  of  the  rising  crop  from  the  destnictive 
depredations  of  the  fly.  The  turnep  fly,  is  always  found  most  nu« 
mcrous  in  rough  worked  ground,  as  there,  they  can  retreat  and  take 
shelter  under  the  clods  or  lumps  of  earth,  from  such  changes  of 
weather  as  are  disagreeable  to  them,  or  from  the  attacks  of  small 
birds  and  other  animals. 

Experiments  have  been  tried,  on  coating  the  seed,  with  sulphuFi 
soot,  &c.  and  of  steeping  it  in  train  oil  and  in  solutions  of  various 
kinds,  as  a  security  against  the  fly,  but  the  result  has  not  been 
such,  as  to  establish  any  practise  of  this  nature. 

Hoeing  the  plants,  and  setting  them  out,  as  it  is  called,  comes  next 
under  consideration ;  the  method  of  doing  this  dexterously  is  dif- 
ficult to  describe,  nothing  but  practise  can  teach  it.  A  boy  in  the 
tnmep  counties,  by  the  time  he  is  the  height  of  the  hoe  begins  to 
make  use  of  it,  consequently,  every  man  who  has  been  bred  there 
to  country  business,  is  a  turnep-hoer,  yet  not  always,  even  with  this 
advantage,  an  expert  one. 

The  operation  to  be  performed  dexterously  and  well,  requires  a 
quickness  of  eye  and  a  dexterity  of  hand  that  every  m<.n  is  not 
favoured  with ;  while  some  men  catch  the  proper  plants  to  be 
singled,  and  set  them  out,  with  a  rapidity  and  neatness  of  execu- 
tion, very  pleasing  to  the  observer. 

The  hoe  is  generally  drawn  round  the  plant  with  a  long  sweep* 
ing  stroke,  and  when  the  plants  are  small,  this  is  the  onlv  stroke 
thut  can  be  used  with  propriety  ;  but  when  they  are  grovn  out  of 
the  danger  of  being  buried)  a  short  straight  stroke  is  mi  i*e  expe- 
ditious. 

Upon  tlie  whole  it  matters  not,  which  way  the  operation  i-  per- 
formed, provided  the  ground  be  stirred,  the  weeds  eradicated,  and 
the  plants  set  out  singly  and  at  proper  distances. 
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The  due  distance  is  from  seven  to  twelve  inches  every  way  ;  this 
must  be  regulated  according  to  the  strength  of  the  land,  the  time  of 
sowing,  and  the  kind  of  turnep  cultivated  ;  strong  ground  and  cai  ly 
towing,  always  producing  the  largest  roots. 

The  width  of  the  hoei  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  medium  dis- 
tance to  be  left  between  the  plants,  and  this  to  their  expected  size. 

The  critical  time  of  the  first  hoeing  is*  when  the  plants  as  they 
lie  spread  upon  the  ground,  are  nearly  the  size  of  the  palm  of  ti-.e 
hand ;  if,  however,  seed  weeds  be  numerous  and  luxuriant,  they 
ought  to  be  checked  before  the  tumep  plants  arrive  at  that  size  ; 
lest  by  being  drawn  up  tall  and  slender,  they  should  acquire  a  weak 
sickly  habit. 

A  second  hoeing  should  be  given  when  the  leaves  are  grown  to 
the  height  of  eigiit  or  nine  inches,  in  order  to  destroy  weeds,  loosen 
the  eatth,  and  finally  to  regulate  the  plants  ;  a  third,  if  found  neces- 
sary, may  be  given  at  any  subsequent  period. 

Here  again,  will  the  farmer  exclaim  against  the  expcnce  and 
trouble  of  lioeing ;  but  let  him  try  one  acre  in  this  way,  and  leave 
another  of  the  same  quality  to  nature)  as  is  too  frequently  done,  and 
he  will  find  that  the  extra  produce  of  the  hoed  acre,  will  more  than 
six  times  compensate  for  the  labour  bestowed. 

Some  will  expect  that  I  should  take  notice  of  the  Swedish  turnep, 
or  Root  a  Baga^  as  it  is  called,  but  this  being  more  allied  to  the  tur- 
nep-rooted  cabbage  than  to  the  common,  garden  or  field  turnep,  it 
requires  to  be  sown  in  a  different  season.  The  seed  of  this  species 
ous^ht  to  be  sown  either  in  April  or  May,  in  drills  or  in  the  broad  cast 
way,  at  pleasure ;  as  the  plants  advance  in  growth,  they  are  to  be 
hoed  our  to  the  distance  of  about  sixteen  inches  every  way ;  they  will 
continue  growing  and  increasing  in  size  till  late  in  autumn,  when, 
if  not  used  before,  they  may  be  taken  up  and  preserved  through  the 
ivinter,  in  like  manner  as  tumeps,  than  which  they  are  more  hardyi 
will  keep  better,  and  be  as  fresh  in  May  as  at  Christmas. 

The  fiesh  of  the  i*oot  is  yellow,  sweet,  and  firm,  being  nearly  twice 
as  heavy  as  a  common  turnep  of  the  same  size ;  when  dressed  for 
the  table,  it  is  by  most  people  preferred  to  the  garden  turnep,  and  is 
peculiarly  grateful  to  most  sorts  of  cattle. 

In  the  Kitchen-Garden,  the  early  Dutch,  early  stone,  green  top* 
ped,  red  round,  white  round,  and  yellow  tumeps,  are  excellent  kinds 
to  cultivate  for  table  use,  and  full  crops  of  tliem  ought  to  be  sown 
between  the  twentieth  of  this  month  and  the  middle  of  August. 

Lettucti, 

Thin  and  transplant  such  lettuces  as  were  sown  last  month,  water 
them  immediately  after,  and  repeat  it  as  often  as  necessary  till  the 
plants  arc  well  rooted. 

Sow  more  lettuce  seed  in  the  beginning,  middle,  and  particular- 
ly, in  the  last  week  of  the  month,  in  order  to  have  a  regular  and 
constant  supply  for  the  table.  The  white  Silecia,  brown  Dutch^ 
India,  Imperial,  grand  admiral,  and  Saxony  cabbage  lettuce,  are  all 
very  good  kinds  to  sow  ut  this  time. 
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Sjmiach, 

In  the  last  week  of  this  month,  a  good  crop  of  spinach  may  be 
sown  for  autumn  use  ;  it  will  not  then,  be  so  subject  to  run  to  seed 
as  in  the  former  months.  The  round  seeded  kind,  is  always  pre- 
ferable, for  summer  and  autumn  service. 

RadUfte*, 

Radishes  of  every  kind  may  be  sown  in  the  last  week  of  this 
month,  with  a  good  prospect  of  success,  but  particularly,  the  white 
and  black  Spanish,  or  winter  soits  ;  of  which,  you  ought  to  sow  a 
full  crop  for  autumn  use. 

Sow,  likewise,  some  of  the  short-top,  salmon,  and  tumep-rooted 
radishes ;  should  tlie  season  prove  any  way  moist,  they  will  suc- 
ceed tolerably  well.  Let  all  these  kinds  be  now  sown,  on  moist 
loamy  ground. 

Sow  Cabbage  Seed, 

Sow  some  of  the  early  York,  Battersea,  and  sugar-loaf  kinds  of 
cabbage,  for  a  supply  of  young  greens  during  the  autumn ;  the 
hearts  of  these  are  very  delicious,  when  grown  to  a  tolerable  size, 
and  are,  by  many,  very  much  admired  ;  when  used  in  that  state, 
they  are  called  coleworts,  having  totally  superseded  the  true  cole- 
woi*t,  which  was  formerly  cultivated  for  boiled  sallads.  Some  savoy 
seed  may,  also,  be  sown  at  tiiis  time  for  a  late  winter  crop. 

^rtichoke9. 

If  you  desire  to  have  large  artichokes,  you  must  in  the  first  week 
of  this  month,  if  not  done  in  June,  in  order  to  encourage  the  main 
head,  cut  off  all  the  suckers  or  small  heads  which  are  produced  from 
the  sides  of  the  stems  ;  and  these  may  now  be  dressed  for  the  table. 

The  maturity  of  a  full  grown  artichoke,  is  apparent  by  the  open- 
ing of  the  scales  ;  and  it  should  always  be  cut  off,  before  the  fiower 
appears  in  the  centre. 

As  soon  as  the  head,  or  heads,  are  collected  from  any  stem,  let 
it  be  immediately  cut  down  close  to  the  ground.  This  practice  is 
too  often  disregarded,  but  such  neglect  is  utterly  wrong ;  for  the 
stems,  if  permitted  to  remain,  would  greatly  impoverish  the  rootSi 
and  injure  them  much  more  than  is  gciiei-ally  imagined. 

Where  cardoons  are  in  request,  and  that  they  were  not  planted 
out  last  month,  it  should  be  done  in  the  first  week  of  this,  as  di- 
rected in  page  40 1 . 

Collectir.g  Seed*, 

Collect  all  kinds  of  seeds  tliat  come  to  good  maturity,  cutting 
off,  or  pulling  up  the  stems  with  the  seed  thereon,  as  they  ripen  ; 
and  spread  them  in  some  airy  place  where  they  can  receive  no  wet, 
io  Qrder  that  tlie  seeds  may  dry  and  harden  gradually  i   observing 
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to  turn  thetn  now  and  then,  and  ndt  to  lay  such  a  quantity  toge- 
ther, as  might  bring  on  a  fermentation  and  hazard  the  loss  of  the 
whole.  When  they  are  sufficiently  dry,  beat  out  and  clean  the 
t«edS)  and  put  them  by  in  boxes  or  bags  till  wanted. 

Leckt, 

You  may  still  continue  to  transplant  leeks,  as  directed  in  page 
399  ;  by  this  method,  they  will  gi'ow  to  a  great  size,  and  be  much 
better  for  use  than  if  suffered  to  remain  in  the  seed-beds. 

HerbM. 

Gather  herbs  for  drying  and  distilling,  as  they  come  into  flower, 
and  dry  them  in  the  shade. 

Sage,  hysop,  thyme,  lavender,  winter  savory,  and  many  other 
kinds  may  still  be  propagated,  by  slips  of  the  present  year's  growth, 
giving  them  shade  and  occasional  waterings  till  rooted.  Plant 
them  two  thirds  of  their  length  into  the  eaith. 

Gather  chamomile,  marigold,  and  such  other  flowers  as  may  be 
wanted,  and  that  are  now  in  bloom  :  spread  the  flowers  in  the  shade 
till  sufficiently  dry,  and  tlien  put  them  up  in  paper  bags,  &c. 

Solving  Peas, 

In  the  last  week  of  the  month,  sow  a  crop  of  the  early  frame, 
Charleston,  or  golden-hotspur  peas.  Water  the  drills  and  let  the 
peas  be  soaked  in  soft  water  five  or  six  hours  previous  to  sowing. 
Should  the  season  prove  moist,  you  will  have  a  tolerable  crop 
from  these^  early  in  September. 

Egg'Plant^  Red'Pefifiera  mid  Tomatoes, 

In  the  first  week  of  this  month,  if  not  done  before,  plant  out 
sufficient  crops  of  egg-plants,  red-peppers  and  tomatoes,  as  directed 
last  month  ;  if  the  weather  be  unfavourable  give  them  shade  aii4 
water  till  well  taken  with  the  ground ;  but  on  no  account  delay  the 
final  planting  of  the  egg-plants  longer ;  the  red -peppers  may  bq 
transplanted  any  time  in  the  month,  but  the  earlier  the  better. 

Ordinary  Work, 

Diligently  destroy  weeds,  before  they  seed,  in,  every  part  of 
the  ground,  and  immediately  carry  them  away  out  of  the  garden. 
Give  water  to  such  plants  and  crops  as  require  it ;  but,  let  this  be 
done  always  in  an  evening,  that  it  may  have  time  to  soak  down  to 
the  roots,  before  the  sun  appears  to  exhale  it. 

Elarth  up  your  advancing  crops  of  cabbages,  and  all  other  plants 
of  that  tribe ;  likewise,  okra,  peas,  kidney-beans,  &c.  tliis  will 
gi*catly  refresh  them,  and  protect  their  roots  and  fibres  from  the 
powerful  heat  of  the  sun. 
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Pull  up  the  stalks  of  beans,  eauHflowers,  cabbages,  and  the  haulm 
of  peas  and  other  plants,  which  have  done  bearing,  that  the  ground 
m^  be  clt!ar ;  for  if  these  are  suffered  to  remain,  they  uvUi  har- 
bour vermin  to  the  injury  of  the  adjoining  crops. 


THE  FRUIT-GARDEN. 

Wall  and  E9palieT  Trees. 


IN  the  beginning  of  this  month,  you  must  look  carefully  over 
your  wall  and  espalier  trees,  rubbing  off  all  fore-right  shoots,  and 
training  in  all  such  regular  growths  as  are  designed  to  remain, 
close  to  the  wall  or  espalier,  at  regular  distances,  and  in  their  due 
position.  Never  pull  off  any  leaves,  nor  thin  the  branches,  in  or- 
der to  expose  the  fruit  to  the  sun;  as  the  sudden  exposure  would 
be  extremely  injurious  to  them  ;  by  it,  their  skins  would  be  har- 
clened  and  contracted,  and  their  growth  greatly  retarded.  Though 
I  am  not  fond  of  using  the  knife,  too  freely  at  this  season,  which  is 
a  very  common  and  pernicious  practice,  yet  it  will  be  proper  to 
cut  out  irregular  and  disorderly  shoots  ;  but  this  must  be  done  ju- 
diciously, and  an  abundant  supply  of  young  wood  left  for  the  winter 
pruning,  particularly  on  the  peaches,  nectarines,  figs,  apricots  and 
morella-chcrries,  which  generally  bear  their  fruit  on  tlie  pixccding 
year's  wood ;  the  apricot  bears  on  fruiting-spurs  likewise. 

Pick  off  all  punctured  and  decaying  fruit,  and  give  them  to  the 
hogs  ;  also,  such  as  have  fallen,  in  that  state,  fi-om  the  trees  ;  for 
the  worms  that  are  in  these  fruit,  which  have  been  the  cause  of  their 
decline,  will  soon  arrive  at  their  fly  or  winged  state,  and  attack  the 
remaining  fruit. 

Look  carefully  over  the  fruit-trees,  which  have  been  grafted 
last  spring,  or  budded  in  the  former  season,  and  suffer  no  shoots 
from  the  stocks  to  remain,  for  these  will  rob  tlie  grafts  of  their 
nourishment. 

Budding  or  Inoculating, 

Budding  may  be  performed  on  some  kinds  of  fruit-trees,  about 
the  middle  of  this  month,  but  as  that  subject  is  fully  ti^ated  of, 
in  the  Nursery  department,  1  refer  you  thereto,  for  information. 

DcMtroy  IVasfu^  Is^c, 

Hang  up  glass  phials,  filled  with  honey  or  sugar  water,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  among  the  wall,  espalier,  and  standard  fruit-trees ;  in  or- 
der to  destroy  wasps,  ants,  &c.  which  would  otherwise  infest  and 
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devour  the  choice  fiuit ;  by  the  sweetness  of  the  water  they  are 
tempted  into  the  phials,  and  frequently  drowned  ;  but  these  should 
be  hung  before  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen,  for  then  the  insects  would 
be  much  sooner  tempted  to  the  water,  than  after  having  lasted  tlie 
fruit :  where  a  sufficient  number  of  glasses  are  placed  in  timei 
properly  attended  to,  and  the  water  occasionally  renewed,  very 
little  damage  is  done  by  those  insects. 

Clean  the  Borders,  isfc. 

Hoe  and  clean  the  ground  about  your  espalier  and  wall  trees,  for 
if  weeds  are  permitted  to  grow  at  this  season,  they  will  rob  the  trees 
of  a  great  portion  of  their  nourishment :  cut  cfl'  all  suckers  which 
arise  fram  the  roots  of  the  trees,  as  they  are  produced,  for  these  are 
robbers  and  would  injure  them  much  if  suffered  to  remain. 


THE  ORCHARD. 


LITTLE  remains  to  be  done  during  this  month  in  the  Or- 
chard, but  to  feast  on  its  delicious  productions  :  however,  it  will  be 
very  proper,  to  pick  and  carry  away,  all  decayed  and  fallen  fruit, 
for  the  reasons  assigned  in  the  Fruit-Garden  for  this  month.  Should 
any  of  the  trees  show  canker,  or  much  gum,  you  may  now  cut  out 
the  decayed  part,  clean  to  the  fresh  wood,  and  give  it  a  dressing  of 
the  medicated  tar  prescribed  in  page  39,  giving  this  medication  a 
due  consistence  as  there  directed,  to  prevent  its  melting  away  by 
the  heat  of  the  weather ;  or  you  may  apply  Mr.  Forsyth's  compo- 
sition, for  which  see  page  217. 

Where  it  can  be  done  without  injury,  it  would  be  of  use  to  turn 
pigs  into  the  orchard  at  this  season,  to  eat  up  the  fallen,  decayed 
fruit,  and,  consequently,  to  destroy  the  numerous  brood  of  insects 
contained  therein. 


THE  VINEYARD. 


IN  the  middle  states,  the  grapes  are  generally  set  or  formed, 
about  the  first  week  of  this  month ;  when,  all  the  loose  hanging 
shoots,  are  to  be  neatly  tied  up  to  the  stakes,  and  the  useless  weak 
growths,  as  well  as  the  suckers  arising  from  the  roots  and  lower 
parts  of  the  stems,  cleared  or  cut  away  ;   but  by  no  means  divest 
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any  of  the  branches  of  their  leaves,  as  some  unskilful  persons  too 
often  pi^actise,  for  these  are  absolutely  necessary  to  the  growth  and 
protection  of  the  fruit :  the  small  side  shoots  growing  on  the  main 
branches  from  the  axillas  of  the  leaves,  should,  if  time  permits,  be 
nipped  off  as  they  are  produced,  which  will  tend  considerably  to 
strengthen  the  principal  shoots. 

When  the  vines  are  suffered,  for  some  time,  to  hang  loose  and 
trail  about  upon  the  ground,  all  their  leaves  grow  upward  ;  which, 
on  the  shoots  being  afterwards  bound  in  an  upright  position  to  the 
stakes,  are  turned  upside  down  ;  antl  until  these  leaves  resume  their 
natural  position,  which  they  are  commonly  eight  or  ten  days  in  cf- 
fecting,  the  fruit  is  at  a  stand,  and  consequently,  loses  the  advan* 
tage  of  that  length  of  time,  in  the  principal  season  of  its  growth. 

The  ground  should  be  kept  constantly  free  from  weeds,  either  by 
means  of  the  plough  and  harrow,  or  by  hoe ;  for  where  there  are 
other  plants  suffered  to  grow,  they  not  only  rob  the  roots  of  the 
vines  of  their  nourishment,  but  also  by  perspiring,  cause  a  damp  in 
the  air,  and  prevent  the  sun  and  wind  from  exhaling  and  carrying 
away  the  vapours  arising  from  the  earth,  whereby  the  fruit  would 
be  filled  with  crude  nourishment  and  rendered  of  much  less  value 
for  making  good  wine,  as  well  as  unpalatable. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  month,  the  extremities  of  the  fruit- 
bearing  shoots  may  be  nipped  off,  to  check  the  too  great  luxuriancy 
of  their  growth,  and  to  afford  the  bunches  of  grapes  a  greater  por- 
tion of  nourishment ;  but  this  ought  not  to  be  done  too  close  to  the 
fruit,  as  it  would  check  the  free  ascent  of  the  juices  into  those 
branches,  by  depriving  them  of  the  means  of  discharging  such  a 
portion  thereof  as  is  not  convertible  into  wood  or  fruit :  and  more- 
over, though  the  fruit  might  by  this  means,  be  swelled  to  a  greater 
size,  it  would  be  more  replete  with  watery  particles,  and  less  with 
that  refined  saccharine  juice,  so  pleasing  to  the  palate,  and  so  neces- 
sary for  the  making  of  good  wine. 

Such  shoots  as  are  intended  to  be  cut  down  in  the  pruning  season, 
for  next  years*  fruiting^  are  by  no  means  to  be  topped,  but  should 
be  suffered  to  grow  at  full  length,  taking  care  to  keep  them  con- 
stantly divested  of  any  side-branches,  which  ought  always  to  be 
rubbed  off  as  they  appear.  Were  those  to  be  topped  at  this  season, 
ijt  would  force  out  at  an  untimely  period,  many  of  the  flower-buds 
which  nature  had  designed  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  consequently, 
at  that  time,  render  the  vines  barren  and  unproductive. 
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Budding  or  Inoculating. 

THE  budding  or  inoculating  of  cherries  and  plums,  and  all 
such  other  trees  and  shrubs  as  are  subject  to  become  bark-bound 
in  autumn,  is  generally  commenced  in  the  middle  states  about  the 
fifteenth  of  this  montli,  earlier  or  later  according  to  the  season  or 
the  quantity  to  be  budded ;  these  and  others  of  the  like  nature 
should  now  be  attended  to,  as  they  seldom  work  freely  after  the 
twenty-fifth  of  July.  But  this  you  may  always  easily  know  by  try* 
ing  the  buds  ;  and  when  they  readily  part  from  the  wood,  and  also 
the  bark  of  the  stock  rises  or  separates  freely,  then  the  work  may 
be  done. 

But  let  it  be  particularly  remarked,  that  every  kind  of  tree  or 
shrub  that  makes  new  autumn  shoots,  or  that  continues  in  a  fre« 
growth,  or  flow  of  sap,  should  be  budded  either  in  August,  or  before 
the  twentieth  of  September,  according  as  each  kind  is  early  or  late 
in  ripening  its  wood,  tliat  is,  to  bud  each  sort  before  it  becomes 
bark-bound  ;  and  likewise  observe  that  all  those  kinds,  which  are 
likely  to  become  bark-bound  early  in  autumn,  ought  to  be  budded 
in  this|nonth,  while  the  juices  flow  freely  in  the  stocks  and  buds. 

If  trees.pr  shrubs  are  inoculated  in  the  early  part  of  this  month 
whose  nature  it  is  to  take  a  second  growth  in  autumn,  the  buds  will 
then  start,  and  the  shoots  produced  therefrom,  not  having  a  suffi- 
cient length  of  season  to  ripen  the  wood,  will  either  be  destroyed 
the  ensuing  winter,  or  so  much  injured  as  never  to  make  good 
trees :  therefore,  budding  ought  to  be  performed  on  the  respective 
kinds,  at  such  periods  as  there  will  be  no  hazard  of  their  growing 
before  the  ensuing  spring,  when  they  will  have  the  advantage  of  the 
whole  season  for  perfecting  their  wood,  and  of  acquiring  a  sufficient 
strength  and  texture  before  winter. 

Apricots  if  worked  on  plum  stocks,  or  on  those  of  its  own 
kind)  should  be  budded  in  this  month,  but  if  on  peach  or  almond^ 
August  will  be  a  preferable  period. 

Pears  may  likewise  be  inoculated  late  in  this  month,  but  as  to 
peaches,  nectarines,  almonds,  and  apples,  if  done  now,  the  insert- 
ed buds  would  shoot  in  the  course  of  the  present  season,  and  conse- 
quently be  of  little  value. 

The  stocks  of  cherries,  plums,  and  pears,  that  were  budded  last 
summer,  or  grafted  in  spring,  and  that  have  miscarried,  may  now 
be  inoculated  with  the  same  kinds  of  fruit)  for  those  will  succeed, 
cither  by  grafting  or  budding. 

Budding  generally  succeeds  best  when  performed  in  cloudy  wea- 
ther, or  in  the  morning  or  evening ;  for  the  great  power  of  th^ 
mid-day  sun,  is  apt  to  dry  and  shrivel  the  cuttings  and  buds,  and 
prevent  the  free  union,  that  might  be  expected  immediately  to  take 
place  in  a  favoui*abIc  season ;  at  all  events,  let  the  operation  be  per- 
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formed  on  the  north  tide  of  the  stocks,  which  will  give  the  buds 
every  possible  advantage  of  the  sun. 

In  performing  this  work,  it  will  be  necessary  to  observe,  that 
where  trees  are  intended  for  walls,  or  espaliers,  the  buds  must  be 
inserted  low  in  the  stocks  ;  that  is,  at  the  height  of  five  or  six  inches 
from  the  ground  :  but  if  intended  for  standards,  the  stocks  may  be 
worked  at  the  height  of  three,  four,  five,  or  even  six  feet ;  or,  the 
low  inserted  buds,  may  be  trained  up  on  single  stems,  to  a  proper 
height  for  standards,  or  half  standaixls,  and  then  be  headed  for  the 
production  of  lateral  bi*anchcs. 

Where  there  are  wall  or  espalier  trees,  that  do  not  produce  freit 
of  approved  kinds,  such  may  be  budded  with  any  favourite  sorts ; 
this  may  be  peiformed,  either  upon  strong  shoots  of  the  present 
year,  or  on  clean  young  branches  of  two  year's  growth,  or  more  ; 
several  buds  may  be  inserted  in  each  tree  in  different  parts,  by 
which  means  they  will  be  fiii-nished  with  a  sufficiency  of  new  wood, 
of  the  desired  kinds,  and  in  two  or  three  years,  they  will  bear  abun* 
danily. 

Should  it  be  found  necessary  to  immerse  the  cuttings  from  which 
you  take  your  buds  in  water,  place  therein  only  about  an  inch  of 
their  lower  ends  ;  the  upper  parts  will  be  more  congenially  refresh- 
ed by  that  means,  than  if  the  cuttings  were  entirely  covered  ;  and 
moreover,  the  buds  which  are  soaked  for  any  considerable^  time  in 
water,  will  be  so  saturated  with  moisture,  as  to  prevent  their  im- 
bibing the  more  congenial  sap  of  the  stocks,  so  that  they  often 
miscarry.  For  the  proper  stocks  to  work  the  various  kinds  upon, 
see  page  243,  &c. 

When  the  stocks  are  from  about  half  an  inch,  or  a  little  less,  to 
an  inch  or  more  in  diameter,  in  the  places  where  the  buds  are  to 
be  inserted,  they  are  then  of  a  proper  size  for  working. 

In  order  to  perform  the  operation,  you  must  be  provided  with  a 
neat  sharp  budding-knife,  having  a  flat  thin  haft  to  open  the  bark  of 
the  stock  for  the  adimission  of  the  bud,  and  likewise,  with  a  quan- 
tity of  new  bass-strings,  which  is  certainly  the  best  of  all  bandages, 
or  if  such  cannot  be  obtained,  some  soft  woolen  yarn  to  tie  round 
it  when  insetted. 

Observe  that  the  head  of  the  stock  is  not  to  be  cutoff,  as  in  graft- 
ing ;  that  the  bud  is  to  be  inserted  into  the  side,  and  the  head 
suffered  to  remain  until  the  spring  following,  when  it  is  to  be  cut 
off  above  the  bud,  as  directed  in  page  351. 

Methods  of  Buddingj  or  Inoculating', 

1.  Having  your  cuttings,  knife  and  bandages  ready,  fix  upon,  a 
smootli  part  on  the  side  of  the  stock,  at  whatever  height  you  intend 
to  bud  it ;  with  your  knife,  make  a  horizontal  cut  across  the  bark 
of  the  stock  quite  through  to  the  firm  wood  ;  then  from  the  middle 
of  this  cut,  make  a  slit  downwards  perpendicularly,  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  long,  going,  also,  quite  through  to  the  wood,  so  that  the 
two  cuU  together  may  be  in  the  form  of  the  letter  T  ;  then  with  the 
point  of  your  knife  mse  the  bark  a  little  at  tfie  angles  formed  by 
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the  two  cuts,  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  fiat  part  of  the  hafl^ 
to  enter. and  raise  the  bark. 

Thia  done,  proceed  with  all  expedition,  to  take  off  a  bud,  having 
immediately  previous  to  the  commencement,  cut  off  ail  the  leaves, 
leaving  about  an  inch  of  the  footstalk  to  each  bud,  and  holding  the 
cutting  in  one  hand,  with  the  thickest  end  outward  ;  tlien  enter  the 
knife  about  half  an  inch,  or  rather  more,  below  a  bud%  cutting  nearly 
half  way  into  the  wood  of  the  shoot,  continuing;  it  with  one  clean 
slanting  cut  about  as  much  more,  above  the  bud,  so  deep  as  to  take 
off  part  of  the  wood  along  with  it,  the  whole  fix>m  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  to  an  inch  and  a  half  long ;  directly  take  out  the  woody  part 
remaining  in  the  bud,  whkh  is  easily  done  by  placing  .the  point  of 
the  knife  between  the  bark  and  wood,  at  either  end,  but  tlie  upper 
is  the  more  preferable  and  with  the  assistance  oi  the  thumb,  pull 
off  the  wood  from  the  bark,  which  ought,  if  in  good  condition,  to 
part  freely ;  then  quickly  examine  tlie  inside,  to  see  if  the  root  of 
the  bud  be  left,  and  if  there  appears  a  small  hole,  the  rudiment  of 
the  young  tree  is  gone  with  the  wood,  the  bud  is  rendered  useless) 
and  another  must  be  prepared  ;  but  if  there  be  no  hole,  the  bud  is 
good ;  then  place  the  footstalk  or  back  part  of  the  bud  between  your 
lips,  and  with  tlie  flat  haft  of  the  knife,  separate  the  bark  from  the 
stock  on  each  aide  of  the  perpendicular  cut,  clear  to  the  wood,  for 
the  admission  of  the  bud,  which,  directly  slip  down  close  between 
the  wood  and  bark,  till  the  whole  is  inserted  to  within  the  eighth  of 
an  inch  ;  let  this  part  be  cut  through,  into  the  first  transverse  inci- 
sion made  in  the  stock,  and  the  bud  will  fall  neatly  into  its  place,  then 
di'aw  the  bud  up  gently  so  as  to  join  the  upper  or  cut  end  of  ity  to 
the  bark  of  the  stock,  where  it  will  most  generally  first  unite. 

Let  die  parts  be  then  bound,  with  a  ligature  of  bass,  previously 
immersed  in  water  to  render  it  pliable  and  tough,  or  in  wan.t  of 
this,  with  woolen  yam  ;  beginning  below  the  bottom. of  the  .perpco* 
dicular  slit,  and  proceeding  upwards  close  round  every  pait,  except 
over  the  eye  or  bud,  which  is  to  be  carefully  preserved,  and  con- 
tinue it  a  little  above  the  horizontal  cut,  not  binding  it  too  tight 
but  just  sufficient  to  keep  the  parts  close,  exclude  the  air,  sun,  and 
wet,  and  thereby  to  promote  the  junction  of  the  stock  and  bud; 
finish  by  making  the  ligature  fast. 

3.  Although  it  is  universally  recommended,  by  every  author  who 
lias  written  on  the  art  of  Gardening,  to  take  the  woody  part  out  of 
the  bud," before  its  insertion  into  the  stock,  as  above  directed,  I  find 
such  practise  by  no  means  necessary  ;  for  if  the  bud  be  taken  off 
with  a  less  portion  of  wood  than  in  the  former  method,  and  imme- 
diately inserted  as  above  directed,  it  will  succeed  full  as  well,  if  not 
better,  and  as  to  expedition,  there  is  no  comparison;  certainly 
double  the  number  can  be  inserted)  in  the  same  period  .of  timp,  by 
this  method,  as  by  the  former.  It  will  be  found  particularly  con- 
venient for  the  budding  of  lemons  and  orangts,  .^id  may,  also,  be 
practised  at  periods  in  which  the  first  method  would  be  totally  un- 
.successful,  that  is,  when  the  buds  are  not  sufficiently  ripe  to  exist 
without  the  young  wood,  or  too  much  so,  for  the  bark  to  separate 
freely.    This  method  may  be  practised,  when  desired,  at  a  much 
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earlier  period  than  the  former,  and,  also,  as  late  in  the  season  as 
the  bark  of  the  stock  will  Htefreely^  for  the  admission  of  the  bud. 

In  three  weeks  or  a  month  alter  inoculation,  you  will  see  which 
of  them  have  taken,  by  their  fresh  and  plump  appearance,  and  at 
that  time  you  should  loosen  the  bandages,  for  if  kept  on  too  long 
they  would  pinch  the  stocks  and  greatly  injure,  if  not  destroy,  the 
buds.  Those  that  appear  shrivelled,  black,  or  decayed,  are  good 
for  nothing. 

In  this  dormant  state  the  buds  should  remain,  till  the  March  fol- 
lowing, when  the  stocks  are  to  be  headed  down,  as  directed  in  the 
Auraery  for  that  month. 

JVbte.  The  cuttint^s  should  not  be  taken  off  the  trees  in  the  mid* 
die  of  the  day,  if  the  weatlier  be  hot  and  dry,  for  at  such  times  they 
will  perspire  so  fast,  as  soon  to  leave  the  buds  destitute  of  moisture; 
but  if  you  are  obliged  to  fetch  them  from  some  distance,  as  it 
often  happens,  you  should  be  provided  with  a  tin  case,  about 
twelve  inches  long,  and  a  cover  to  the  top,  which  must  have  five  or 
six  holes  ;  in  this  case,  you  should  put  as  much  water  as  will  fill  it 
about  two  inches  high,  and  place  your  cuttings  therein  in  an  up- 
right position,  so  that  the  parts  which  were  cut  from  the  tree  may 
be  set  in  the  water,  and  then  fasten  down  the  cover  to  keep  out  the 
air  ;  the  holes  in  the  cover  will  be  sufficient  to  let  the  perspiration 
of  these  branches  pass  off,  which,  if  pent  in,  would  be  very  hurtful 
to  them  ;  you  must  also  be  careful  to  carry  it  upright,  that  the  water 
may  not  reach  to  the  buds,  which  would  so  saturate  them,  as  to 
deprive  them  of  any  attractive  force  to  imbibe  the  sap  of  the  stock. 

Inoculate  and  Lay  curious  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

Agreeable  to  the  preceding  directions  and  observations,  inoculate 
roses,  jasmines,  and  such  other  kinds  as  you  desire  to  propagate  in 
that  way.  The  moss  rose,  may,  in  particular,  be  increased  by  this 
means,  as  it  is  not  very  free  in  pixKiucing  suckers :  this  may  be 
budded  on  stocks  of  any  kinds  of  common  roses,  that  have  been 
either  raised  from  seed  or  suckei*s. 

The  proper  stock  to  bud  any  of  the  more  curious  kinds  af  jas- 
mines on,  is  that  of  the  common  white  jasmine. 

Continue,  also,  to  propagate  the  various  kinds  of  trees,  and  shrubs, 
by  layers  and  cuttings,  as  directed  last  month. 

Ordinary  Attendance. 

Weeding,  shading,  and  watering,  must  now  be  particularly  at- 
tended to,  as  directed  last  month  ;  without  which,  much  injury 
will  be  sustained,  especially,  by  the  seedlings,  layers,  and  late 
transplanted  trees  and  shrubs. 

You  should  continue  to  train  your  evergreens,  for  the  purposes 
they  are  designed  ;  and  when  any  of  your  forest-trees,  shoot  too 
vigorously  near  the  roots,  those  branches  may  be  pruned  off  to  cn- 
CPUrage  tlieir  heads, 
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Bulbous  and  Tuberous  Roots, 

TAKE  up  the  bulbs  of  such  late  flowers  as  were  not  suffi- 
ciently ripe,  nor  their  leaves  decayed  last  month  ;  as  Omithoga- 
lums,  bulbous  Irises,  Martagon,  and  other  Lilies ;  transplant  the 
roots  of  Fritillaries,  Crown  Imperials,  Dens  Canis,  and  such  other 
bulbous  and  tuberous  rooted  flowers,  as  do  not  endure  to  be  kept 
long  out  of  ground ;  and  this  being  the  season  in  which  their  I'oots 
are  not  in  action,  is  the  most  proper  time  for  transplanting  them, 
befbi*e  they  put  forth  new  fibres,  after  which,  it  would  be  very  im- 
proper to  remove  them. 

Annual  Flowers. 

You  may  still  transplant  any  of  the  late  sown  balsams,  cock*s- 
combs,  amaranthuses,  China-asters,  &c.  into  the  borders  or  flower- 
beds where  wanted  ;  taking  them  up  with  balls,  or  with  as  much 
earth  as  possible  about  their  roots,  and  giving  them  a  good  water- 
ing when  planted ;  which  is  to  be  occasionally  repeated,  till  they 
are  well  rooted  ;  if  some  shade  could  be  afforded  them  for  a  few 
days,  it  would  the  better  insure  their  success. 

Carnanons. 

The  choice  caniations  now  in  flower,  should  be  taken  care  of  and 
assisted  in  tlicir  blowing,  as  directed  last  month  ;  you  may  likewise 
assist  those  of  inferior  qualities,  and  that  have  a  tendency  to  burst, 
by  slitting  the  pod,  or  calyx,  a  little  way  at  lop,  on  the  opposite  side 
to  where  it  shows  an  inclination  to  burst,  in  two  or  three  difierent 
places,  so  as  to  promote  the  spreading  of  the  flower  regularly  each 
way.  This  should  be  done  just  as  the  flower  begins  to  break  the 
pod,  with  a  small  pair  of  narrow  pointed  scissars,  or  with  a  sharp 
pointed  knife,  taking  care  not  to  cut  the  calyx  too  deep,  but  rather 
to  open  it  a  little  at  each  place,  and  to  leave  as  much  of  the  bottom, 
of  the  cup  entire,  as  will  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  petals  or  flower 
leaves  regularly  together. 

Some  Florists  take  great  pains  in  the  opening  of  the  flowers,  to 
assistjoature  in  spreading  and  displaying  the  petals,  so  as  to  enlarge 
the  clffiumference  and  disi>ose  the  flower-leaves  in  such  a  manner, 
as  to  shew  the  stripes  and  variegations  to  the  best  possibe  advan-», 
tage  ;  and  for  this  purpose  make  use  of  a  small  pair  of  wire  nip- 
pers, the  poiBts  of  which  are  flattened,  and  bound  round  with  silk  or 
thread  to  prc^nt  Injury.  With  these  they  extract  such  of  the 
petals  as  dp  not  please^  and  display  the  others,  so  as  to  suit  their 
fancy. 
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Continue  to  propagate  your  choice  carnations  and  pinks,  by  layers 
and  pipings,  as  directed  in  page  413  ;  for  the  performance  of  which, 
the  early  part  of  this  month  is  a  very  principal  time.  Give  the 
necessary  shade  and  water  to  the  plants  now  in  flower,  and  see  that 
those  layers  which  were  laid  last  month  are  kept  sufficiently  moisty 
to  promote  their  free  rooting. 

When  the  layers  are  properly  rooted,  which  will  be  the  case  with 
most  sorts  in  a  month  after  laying,  provided  due  care  be  taken  to 
keep  them  regularly  moist,  and  to  shade  them  from  the  heat  of  the 
meridian  sun ;  they  are  then  to  be  taken  off  from  the  old  plant* 
with  about  half  an  inch  of  the  stalk  which  connects  them  to  it,  and 
be  immediately  planted  in  small  pots,  one,  two,  three  or  four  in 
each.  The  pots  should  be  filled  with  the  compost  recommended  in 
page  287,  previously  adding  thereto,  a  little  more  loam  and  coarse 
sand,  and  when  the  plants  are  neatly  planted  thei*ein,  the  pota 
should  be  buried  to  their  rims  in  a  convenient  airy  place,  and  arches 
of  hoops  placed  over  the  bed,  on  which,  to  lay  mats  to  shade  the 
plants  from  the  sun,  till  well  rooted  and  growing  freely  ;  and  these 
mats  are  to  be  afterwards  laid  on  occasionally  as  necessity  may  re- 
quire, to  protect  the  plants  from  two  powerful  sunshine  or  heavy 
torrents  of  rain,  which  are  both  injurious  to  tliem. 

Here  they  are  to  remain  till  November,  when  they  must  be  re- 
moved into  their  winter  repository,  as  then  directed  ;  during  this 
time,  they  must  have  a  sufficiency  of  water  as  often  as  it  may  ap- 
pear necessary,  to  keep  them  in  a  constant  growing  state  and  good 
health. 

The  layers  of  the  common  kinds  of  carnations,  should  when  tak- 
en  off,  be  planted  in  beds  of  rich  earth,  in  rows  about  six  inches 
asunder  ;  where  they  are  to  be  watered  and  shaded  until  well  taken 
with  the  ground  and  growing.  They  may  remain  in  these  beds 
tiU  September,  October,  or  March,  and  are  then  to  betaken  up  with 
balls  of  earth,  and  planted  where  intended  to  fiower^ 

The  most  valuable  kinds  of  pinks  should  be  treated  in  tvery  re* 
spect  as  directed  for  carnations. 

Scntitive  Plant, 

The  Sensitive  plants  which  have  been  raised  in  hot-beds,  may 
about  the  first  of  this  month,  if  not  done  in  June,  be  brought  out 
into  the  open  air,  and  placed  in  a  very  warm  situation,  for  they  de* 
1i;;hi  in  much  heat;  but  some  ought  to  be  kept  coHsUntly  under 
glasses,  for  when  fiilly  exposed  to  the  weather,  they  lose  tuiixch  of 
their  sensibility. 

The  species  I  particularly  alhide  to,  is  the  Afimo^a  fmdicq^  or 
humble  and  sensitive  plant,  which  is  thus  characterized  in  the 
^flowing  poetry  of  Darwin. 

"  Weak  with  nice  sense  the  chaste  Mimosa  standSf 
From  each  rude  touch  withdraws  her  tender  h&nds; 
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Oft  as  light  clouds  overpass  the  summer  glade^ 
Alarm'd  she  trembles  at  the  moving  shade ; 
And  feels,  alive  through  all  her  tender  form, 
The  whisper'd  murmurs  of  the  gath'ring  storm  ; 
Shuts  her  sweet  eye-lids  to  approaching  night ; 
And  hails  with  freshen*d  charms  the  rising  light." 

^  Naturalists,'^  says  Dr.  Darwin,  ^<  have  not  explained  the  im-^ 
mediate  cause  of  the  collapsing  of  the  Sensitive  plant ;  the  leaves 
meet  and  close  in  the  night  during  the  sleep  of  the  plant,  or  when 
exposed  to  much  cold  in  the  day  time,  in  the  same  manner  as  when 
they  are  affected  by  external  violence,  folding  their  upper  sur&ces 
together,  and  in  part  over  each  other  like  scales  or  tiles  ;  so  as  to 
expose  as  little  of  tlie  upper  surface  as  may  be  to  the  air ;  but  do 
not  indeed  collapse  quite  so  far :  for  when  touched  in  the  night 
during  their  sleep,  they  fall  sdll  farther ;  especially  when  touched 
on  the  foot-stalks  between  the  stems  and  the  leaflets,  which  seems 
to  be  their  most  sensitive  or  irritable  part.  Now  as  their  situation 
after  being  exposed  to  external  violence  resembles  their  sleep,  but 
with  a  greater  degree  of  collapse,  may  it  not  be  owing  to  a  numb- 
ness or  paralysis  consequent  to  too^  violent  irritation,  like  the  fainting 
of  animals  from  pain  or  fatigue  ?  A  Sensitive  plant  being  kept  in  a 
dark  room  till  some  hours  after  day  break,  its  leaves  and  leaf-stalks 
were  collapsed  as  in  its  most  profound  sleep,  and  on  exposing  it  to 
the  light,  above  twenty  minutes  passed,  before  the  plant  was  tho- 
roughly awake,  and  had  quite  expanded  itself.  During  the  nighty 
the  upper  or  smoother  surfaces  of  the  leaves  are  appressed  toge- 
ther ;  tliis  would  seem  to  shew  that  the  office  of  this  surface  of  the 
leaf  was  to  expose  the  fluids  of  the  plant  to  the  light  as  well  as  to 
the  air." 

The  sensibility  of  this  plant  is  worthy  of  admiration,  that  not 
only  in  the  evening,  or  towards  night,  but  at  all  hours  of  the  day, 
with  the  least  touchy  or  concussion  of  air,  the  leaves  just  Uke  a  tree 
a  dying,  droop  and  complicate  themselves  immediately,  and  pres- 
ently after  recover,  resuming  their  former  position  ;  so  that  a  per- 
son would  be  induced  to  think  they  were  really  endowed  with  the 
sense  of  feeling. 

The  cause  of  this,  seemed  so  hard  to  be  discovered,  that  a  cu- 
rious Malabarian  philosopher,  upon  his  obsemng  the  nature  of  this 
plant,  without  being  able  to  discover  the  cause  of  its  sensibility^ 
ran  mad  ;  just  as  Aristotle  is  said  to  have  flung  himself  headlong  in- 
to the  sea,  because  he  could  not  comprehend  tlie  reason  of  its 
ebbing  and  flowing. 

These  plants  are  more  or  less  susceptible  of  the  touch  according 
to  the  warmth  of  the  air  in  which  they  grow,  being  always  more 
irritable  in  proportion  to  the  heat  thereof. 

The  light  is  not  the  only  cause  of  their  expansion,  nor  the  dark- 
ness of  their  contraction,  for  they  are  often  closed  in  the  afternoon 
two  or  three  hours  before  the  sun  descends  the  horizon  ;  and  if  the 
frames  in  which,  they  are  kept^  be,  in  the  fore  part  of  the  day,  co- 
vered for  hours,  so  as  to  render  the  place  completely  dark,  yet,  thie 
leaves  win  continue  their  expansion. 
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Those  plants  which  are  placed  in  the  greatest  varmth  in  winter, 
continue  vigorous  and  retain  their  faculty  of  contracting  on  being 
touched  ;  but  those  that  are  in  a  moderate  warmth  have  little  or  no 
motion. 

Tliere  are  84  species  of  Mimosa  described ;  2,  with  simple 
leaves ;  6,  with  leaves  simply  pinnate  ;  3,  with  bigeminate  or  ter- 
geminate  leaves  ;  0,  with  leaves  conjugate,  and  at  the  same  time 
pinnate  ;  and  64,  v/ith  doubly-pinnate  leaves ;  several  of  the  species 
are  more  or  less  sensitive,  but  the  fai*  greater  number  not  at  all. 

Fenus*9  Fly-tra/i, 

The  Dionaa  Muscifttda^  or  Venus*s  fly-trap,  is  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  productions  of  nature  :  in  this  plant  there  is  an  aston- 
ishing contrivance,  to  prevent  the  depredations  of  insects:  the 
leaves  are  'numerous,  generally  bending  downwards,  or  rather 
spreading  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  placed  in  a  circular 
order ;  each  leaf  is  divided,  as  it  were,  into  two  joints,  the  lower, 
flat,  longish,  two  edged,  and  inclining  to  heart-shaped  ;  some  con- 
sider this  lower  joint  a  winged  petiole,  similar  to  that  on  an  orange 
leaf.  The  upper  joint  consists  of  two  lobes,  each  semi-oval,  the 
margins  furnished  with  stifl*  hairs  like  the  eye  lashes,  locking  into 
each  other  when  the  lobes  close,  like  the  teeth  of  a  i*at-trap,  to 
which  the  lobes,  marginal  hairs,  and  the  manner  of  their  closing, 
bear  a  particular  resemblance.  The  interior  of  the  lobes  is  very 
irritable,  but  more  particularly  so  in  warm  weather,  when  if  an  unfor- 
tunate fly,  or  any  other  small  animal  happens  to  creep  on  it,  the  lobes 
immediately  fold  up  and  confine  it :  the  greater  effoils  the  creature 
makes  to  disengage  itself,  the  more  it  irritates  the  interior  paits, 
and  consequently,  is  the  more  firmly  secured  :  here  it  remains  till 
crushed  or  starved  to  death  ;  when,  the  iriitation  having  ceased, 
the  lobes  open  as  before,  and  the  remains  of  the  insect  is  either 
washed  out  by  the  rain,  or  carried  away  by  the  wind.  The  lobes 
will,  also,  close  if  the  interior  be  touched  with  a  straw,  &c. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  the  Carolinas  where  it  grows  in  swamps  i 
it  produces  in  July  and  August,  bunches  of  handsome  white  flow- 
ers, on  stems  of  from  six  to  eight  inches  high,  and  in  the  eastern 
and  middle  states  must  be  treated  as  a  hardy  green-house  plant. 

It  is  propagated  both  by  seeds  and  suckers,  requires  a  swampy 
soil,  with  a  mixture  of  fine  sand,  and  must  be  kept  well  watered  and 
in  the  shade  during  the  summer  months.  This  is  a  very  proper 
period  to  take  ofl*,  and  plant  the  suckera :  the  seed  should  be  sown 
early  in  spring,  forwaixJed  in  a  hot-bed,  and,  during  the  summer 
months,  the  seedlings  ought  to  be  carefully  protected  from  the 
mid-day  sun. 

The  TutsaU'irav^d  Dogibane, 

The  jf/iocynum  androstnm/oliumy  or  Tulsan-leav'd  Dogsbane, 
is  not  only  interesting  on  account  of  its  beauty  and  fragrance,  but 
also  on  account  of  the  curious  stnicture  of  its  flowers^  and  their 
singular  mctiiod  and  property  of  catching  flies. 
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It  is  a  hardy  perennial,  indigenous  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States,  grows  in  a  wild  uncultivated  state  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Philadelphia,  and  usually  to  the  height  of  from  two  and  a  half  to 
three  feet ;  flowering  from  the  beginning  of  July  to  September;  it 
has  a  creeping  i*oot,  whereby  it  increases  greatly  in  light  dry  soils, 
and  warm  situations,  so  as  even  to  be  troublesome  ;  it  will  not  thrive 
in  wet  soil.  It  is  propagated  by  sowing  the  seeds  in  spring,  which 
with  us,  it  produces  abundantly,  or  by  parting  its  roots  in  March  or 
October. 

The  flowers  of  this  plant  have  a  sweet  honey-like  fragrance,  which 
perfumes  the  air,  and  no  doubt  operates  powerfully  in  attracting 
insects ;  when  a  plant  of  this  sort  is  fully  blown,  one  may  always 
find  flies  caught  in  its  blossoms,  usually  by  the  trunk,  very  rarely 
by  the  leg,  sometimes  four,  or  even  five,  v/hich  is  tiie  greatest  pos- 
sible number,  are  found  in  one  flower,  some  dead,  others  endeavour- 
ing to  disentangle  themselves,  in  which  they  arc  now  and  then  so 
fortunate  as  to  succeed. 

Previous  to  explaining  the  manner  in  which  it  appears  that  these 
flies  arc  caught,  it  will  be  necessary  to  describe  those  parts  of  the 
flower  which  more  particularly  constitutes  this  fatal  fly-trap. 

On  looking  into  the  flower  there  are  perceivable  live  Stamina,  tlic 
Anthers  of  which  are  large,  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  converge  into  a 
kind  of  cone ;  each  of  these  Anthers  is  arrow-shaped  ;  towards  the 
top  of  tlie  cone  their  sides  touch  but  do  not  adhei'e,  below  they  se- 
parate a  little,  so  as  to  leave  a  very  narrow  opening  or  slit  between 
each  ;  tliey  ai*e  placed  on  very  short  filaments,  which  stand  so  far 
apart  that  a  considerable  opening  is  left  between  them ;  at  the  bot- 
tom of,  and  in  the  very  centre  of  the  flower,  there  are  perceivable 
two  germena,  or  seed*buds,  the  rudiments  of  future  seed-vessels, 
surrounded  by  glandular  substances,  secreting  a  sweet  liquid  ;  on 
the  summit  of  these  germina,  and  betwixt  the  two,  stands  the  stig- 
ma, in  the  form  of  a  little  urn,  the  middle  of  which  is  encircled  by 
a  glandular  ring,  which  secretes  a  viscid  honey-like  substance,  to 
this  part  of  the  stigma  the  Antherx  interiorly  adhere  most  tenaci* 
ously,  so  as  to  prevent  their  separation  unless  considerable  force  be 
applied :  it  is  probable,  that  the  sweet  viscid  substance,  thus  secret- 
ed by  the  stigma,  within  the  Antherx,  is  that  which  the  fly  endea- 
vours to  ol)tain ;  and  to  this  end  insinuates  its  tnmk,  first  into  the 
lowermost  and  widest  part  of  the  slit,  betwixt  two  of  the  Anthers 
above  described,  pushing  it  of  necessity  upwards :  when  gratified, 
not  having  the  sense  to  place  itself  in  the  same  position  as  that  in 
which  it  stood  when  it  inserted  its  trunk,  and  draw  it  out  in  the 
same  direction  downwards,  unfortunately  for  it,  it  varies  its  posi- 
tion, and  pulling  its  trunk  upwards,  draws  it  into  the  narrow  part 
of  the  slit,  where  it  becomes  closely  wedged  in,  and  the  more  it 
pulls  the  more  securely  is  it  caught,  and  thus  this  heedless  insect, 
as  Thompson  calls  it,  terminates  its  existence  in  captivity  most 

miserable. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Darwin,  of  Elston,  in  England,  asserts  that,  "  when 
a  fly  inserts  its  proboscis  between  these  anthers  to  plunder  the  ho- 
ney, they  converge  closer,  and  with  such  violence  as  to  detain  the 

3l 
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fly.'*  Mr.  Curtis,  author  of  the  Flora  LondinenaU^  &c.  is  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  anthers  do  not  converge,  but  that  the  flies  are  caught 
in  the  manner  first  described.  This  difference  of  opinion  between 
two  respectable  authorities,  may  aflbrd  curious  observers  the  op- 
portunity of  spending  some  leisure  hours,  in  ascertaining,  to  a 
certainty,  which  is  right. 

Transplanting  biennial  and  fiercnnial  Floivcring  Plants, 

If  not  done  in  June,  you  should  now  transplant  from  the  seed- 
beds, the  various  kinds  of  perennial  and  biennial  seedling  flowering* 
plants,  as  directed  in  page  416. 

Auriculas^  and  Pohjanthtues, 

Examine  your  auriculas  and  polyanthuses ;  when  dead  leaves, 
at  any  time  appear  upon  the  plants,  let  them  be  immediately  pick- 
ed off,  and  sufler  no  weeds  to  grow  in  the  pots. 

Preserve  those  plants  carefully  from  the  mid-day-sun,  which  at 
this  season  would  destroy  them,  particularly  the  auriculas,  and  keep 
the  earth  in  the  pots  always  moderately  moist. 

When  any  of  them  have  furnished  strong  offsets,  such  may  be 
taken  off,  in  the  last  week  of  this  month,  and  planted  in  small  pots  ; 
for,  about  that  time,  these  plants  begin  to  grow  afresh,  and  advan- 
tage ought  to  be  taken  of  that  critical  period.  The  offsets  will 
require  shade  and  water  till  newly  rooted :  the  latter,  must  be 
sparingly  administered  till  the  plants  take,  and  are  in  a  growing 
state,  before  which,  too  much  water  would  cause  the  roots  to  rot ; 
but,  notwithstanding,  the  earth  must  still  be  kept  a  little  moist. 

The  auricula  and  polyanthus  seedlings  that  were  sown  last  au- 
tumn or  early  in  spring,  if  having  grown  well,  and  of  sufficient 
size,  should,  in  the  last  week  of  this,  or  flrst  in  August,  be  trans- 
planted into  boxes  or  pots,  as  directed  in  page  340,  and  placed  in 
the  shade  to  grow  on  till  the  middle  of  October,  when  they  may  be 
rather  more  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  early  in  November,  remove 
the  pots  or  boxes  into  a  warm  situation,  to  remain,  till  taken  int« 
their  winter  quarters. 

Grass  and  Gravel- Walks, 

The  same  care  and  attention  must  now  be  paid  to  the  grass  and 
gravel-walks,  and  lawns,  as  directed  in  the  preceding  months. 

Box  Edgings, 

Such  box  edgings  as  were  not  clipped  in  June,  should  now  be 
dressed,  observing  the  same  directions  in  every  particular  as  given 
in  page  417. 

Cli/i  Hedges, 

Hedges  in  general,  of  every  kind,  should  be  clipped  in  the  early 
part  of  this  month;  for  that  purpose,  advantage  ought  to  be  taken 
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of  moist  or  cloudy  weather  to  do  the  work  in  ;  as  hedges  always 
look  better  after  being  clipped  in  wet  weather,  than  in  dry. 

Another  di*essing  of  the  same  kind  towards  the  latter  end  of 
September,  will  keep  them  in  a  neat  condition  the  year  round. 

Ordinary  Mtendance* 

The  principal  flower*borders,  beds,  &c.  must  now  have  more 
than  ordinary  attention  paid  to  the  keeping  of  them  clean,  as  well 
as  the  shrubbery-clumps  and  other  similar  compartments.  Where 
any  of  the  fiowering-shrubs  or  evergreens,  have  grown  rude  or  dis- 
orderly, let  such  be  trimmed  or  pruned  into  neat  form ;  that  is,  if 
any  have  produced  strong  and  rambling  shoots,  cut  out,  shorten,  or 
reduce  them  to  a  pleasing  regularity. 

Stake  and  tie  up  the  stems  of  such  flowering  plants,  as  stand  in 
need  of  support,  to  prevent  their  being  borne  down  by  winds  or 
heavy  rains,  Sec. 

Cut  down  the  stems  of  such  fibrous  rooted  plants  as  are  past 
bloom,  except  a  few  of  the  best,  where  the  seeds  are  wanted  :  Those 
have  always  an  un pleasing  appearance,  and  ought  to  be  removed  as 
soon  as  possible ;  by  which  means  the  plants,  though  past  flowering, 
will  appear  more  lively  and  decent,  and  the  advancing  bloom  of 
•thers,  will  show  to  greater  advantage. 
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ORANGE,  lemon,  citron,  and  shaddock  tr«es,  on  which  there 
are  now  set  a  superabundance  of  young  fruit,  should  have  them 
thinned  to  a  reasonable  number  on  each,  in  proportion  to  its 
strength ;  after  which  they  may  be  divested  of  all  flowers  subse- 
quently produced,  especially,  when  wanted  for  domestic  purposesy 
such  as  to  make  orange-flower  water,  &c. 

It  would  be  of  considerable  utility  to  those  trees,  to  have  the  earth 
in  the  top  of  the  tubs  or  pots  now  taken  out,  for  two  or  three  inches 
deep,  and  replaced  with  fresh  compost;  this,  would  greatly  en«- 
courage  their  autumn  growth. 

Profiagating  the  PlantM, 

Still  continue  to  progagate  the  various  kinds  of  Green-houst 
plants  which  you  wish  to  increase,  by  cuttings,  layers,  suckers, 
&c.  as  directed  in  the  preceding  months  ;  most  kinds  will  yet  8uc«> 
cfed  by  cutting  of  the  present  year's  wood>  if  carefully  planted^ 
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duly  shaded)  and  moderatelf  watered ;  such  as  Xei-anthemumSf  Salivi- 
as,Gttraniums,  Pelargoniums,  and  Erodiums,  Hermannias,  PhlomiseSy 
Eiicas,  Cineraria  lanata,  Camellia  japonicaand  Acubajaponica,  Coty- 
ledon orbiculata,  Ononis  natrix,  Polygala  bracteolata,  Lavendulas,  An- 
thyllises,  Proteas,  Sic.Scc.  these  kinds,  Avith  many  others,  will  now  take 
freely,  in  suitable  earth,  without  the  assistance  of  a  hot-bed.  Let 
the  cuttings  be  taken  from  healthy  plants  ;  they  should  be  from  four 
to  eight  inches  in  length,  and  of  stout  and  robust  growth.  The 
leaves  should  be  stripped  off  more  than  half  way  up,  and  tlie  cut- 
tings planted  about  two  thirds  of  their  length  into  pots,  gaitlen- 
pans,  or  beds  of  earth,  adopting  for  each  kind  its  favourite  soil ;  then 
give  shade  and  water,  as  directed  on  former  occasions. 

The  Ericas,  Anthyllises,  and  other  kinds  that  do  not  root  freely 
in  this  way,  should  have  bell-glasses  placed  over  them,  which  will 
greatly  facilitate  their  rooting. 

Continue  to  propagate  the  various  kinds  of  succulent  plants,  be- 
longing to  this  department,  as  directed  in  page  395. 

Tratufilanting  Seediingt  and  Cuttings, 

Such  seedlings  of  Green-house  plants,  as  were  raised  from  the 
spring  sowings,  and  that  are  now,  three  inches  high,  or  more, 
should  be  transplanted  into  small  pots  separately,  or  several  into 
large  pots,  and  immediately  watered ;  they  must  be  kept  duly  shad- 
ed, till  well  taken  with  the  earth,  and  in  a  growing  state ;  and  even 
then,  it  will  be  proper  to  place  them  where  they  can  avoid  the  mid- 
day sun,  for  the  remainder  of  the  season. 

Many  of  the  cuttings  planted  in  spring,  will  be  well  rooted  by 
this  time,  and  may  now  be  taken  up  with  as  much  earth  as  possible 
about  their  roots,  planted  separately  in  suitable  sized  pots,  and 
shaded  for  eight  or  ten  days  from  the  mid-day  sun  ;  always  observ- 
ing to  keep  the  earth  in  the  pots  moderately  moist.  The  gerani- 
ums in  pailicular,  may  be  taken  up,  when  too  thick,  and  trans- 
planted, at  any  time  after  tlie  cuttings  have  grown  four  or  five 
inches. 

S/iiJlitjg  into  larger  fiots. 

You  may  now  shift  such  of  your  plants,  as  require  larger  pots  or 
tubs ;  this  is  the  best  of  the  summer  months  for  that  purpose,  as 
the  greater  number  will  have  made  tlieir  summer  progress,  and  are 
now  rather  at  a  stand,  previous  to  the  commencement  of  their 
new  autumnal  vegetation. 

The  operation  of  shifting,  is  to  be  performed  in  every  respect  as 
directed  in  page  353. 

Such  plants  as  are  now  shifted,  must  be  immediately  w^atcred 
and  removed  into  the  shade  ;  where  they  can  have  free  air  and 
protection  from  the  sun  in  the  heat  of  the  day  ;  there  to  remain  for 
two,  three,  or  four  weeks,  according  to  the  time  the  respective 
kinds  may  take  to  re-establish  themselves,  and  get  into  a  fresh  state 
of  growth,  when  tht7  may  be  replaced  among  the  general  coUcc* 
tion^ 
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Looiening  and  giving  fra,h  earth. 

It  will  be  very  proper  at  this  time  to  examine  the  pets  and  tubs 
in  general;  and  where  the  earth  is  inclinable  to  bind,  let  the  surface 
be  carefully  loosened  to  a  little  depth,  breaking  the  earch  small  with 
the  hands,  and  at  the  same  time  add  thereto,  if  not  done  in  any  of 
the  preceding  months,  some  fresh  compost  ;  then  level  the  surface 
neatly. 

This  dressing  will  do.  the  plants  more  good  than  many  people 
might  imagine  ;  but  in  particular  to  such  as  are  in  small  pots. 

Gcthenng  and  solving  Seeds. 

Collect  all  the  difTercnt  sorts  of  seeds  as  they  ripen  ;  spread  them 
upon  paper  in  a  dry  shady  place ;  and  when  sufficiently  hardened, 
let  them  be  carefully  preserved  in  their  pods  or  husks,  or  in  paper 
bags,  till  the  proper  season  for  sowing  them. 

The  seeds  of  Geraniums,  Xeranthemums,  and  of  any  other 
quick  growing  kinds  of  Green-house  plants,  may  now  be  sown,  and 
if  properly  attended  to,  will  attain  to  a  neat  size  before  winter. 


THE  HOT-HOUSE. 

Fine-j1/i/iles. 


THE  Pine-apples  being  now  arriving  at  maturity,  it  may  not 
be  unacceptable,  to  give  some  account  of  the  different  varieties. 

Of  the  Bromelia  there  have  been  nine  distinct  species  described, 
viz.  the  B.  Ananas.  B.  Pinguin.  B.  Karatas.  B.  lingulata.  B. 
humilis.  B.  Acanga  B.  bracteata.  B.  'nudicaulis,  and  the  B. 
jmnicuhgera.  But  as  the  first  species  is  the  only  one  cultivated  on 
account  of  its  fruit,  I  shall  confine  myself  exclusively  to  it,  at  least 
for  the  present. 

From  the  Bromelia  Ananat^  or  Pine-apple,  as  it  is  called,  on  ac- 
count of  the  resemblance  of  the  shape  of  its  fniit  to  the  cones  of 
some  species  of  pine-tree,  particularly  to  that  of  the  Pinus  /linea^ 
or  stone-pine,  there  arise  six  principal  varieties,  which  have  been 
cultivated  for  their  fruit,  &c.  1.  The  variety  ovata^  or  Queen-pine. 
2.  Tht  fiyramidalis,  or  Sugar-loaf  Pine.  3.  The /ttciWc,  or  King- 
Pine.  4.  The  glabra^  or  Smooth  Pine.  5.  The  4rro//V«i,  or  Late 
Pine  ;  and  6.  The  viridis^  or  Green  Pine. 

The  Queen  Pine,  is  the  most  commonly  cultivated,  but  seems 
daily  to  decrease  in  esteem.  Its  flesh  is  of  a  fine  yellow'  colour, 
but  in  the  hot  summer  months  it  is  very  apt  not  to  cut  firm  ;  is  lia- 
ble to  crack  in  the  middle)  and  often  contains  an  insipid  watery  juice  ; 
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but  when  it  ripens  late  in  the  season  it  is  not  so  subject  to  any  of 
these  defects. 

The  Sugur-loaf  pine  is  easily  distinguished  from  all  the  others, 
by  its  leaves  having  purple  stripeson  their  inside  the  whole  Icngtli. 
The  fruit  is  paler  when  ripe  than  the  former,  inclining  to  a  straw- 
colour.  This  was  brought  from  Brazil  to  Jamaica,  where  it  is  es- 
teemed (av  beyond  any  othtr  kind.  But  of  this  there  are  three  va- 
rieties. 1.  The  brown-leaved.  2.  The  greeu-leaved,  with  purple 
stripes  and  spines  on  the  edges.  3.  The  green-leaved,  with  pur- 
ple stripes  and  smooth  edges.  The  fruit  of  these  is  of  exquisite 
ilavour,  filled  with  a  lively  delicious  juice,  and  tlie  flesh  of  a  yellow 
colour. 

The  King  Pine,  has  grass-green,  smooth  leaves,  and  produces  a 
pretty  large  fruit ;  but  as  its  flesh  is  hard,  stringy,  and  sometimes 
not  well  flavoured,  it  is  not  much  cultivated. 

The  Smooth  Pine,  is  preserved  by  some  persons  for  sake  of  va- 
riety, but  the  fruit  is  of  little  value. 

The  Late  Pine,  is  not  of  much  importance  for  cultivating,  on 
account  of  its  ripening  at  an  untimely  season,  and  therefore  its  des- 
cription is  considered  unnecessary. 

The  Green  Pine,  is  considered  tolerably  good.  The  fruit  if  suf- 
fered to  ripen  well,  is  of  an  olive  colour;  to  have  it  green,  it 
must  be  cut  before  it  is  ripe,  and  suffered  to  lie  by,  till  fit  for  use. 
Plants  of  this  kind  may  be  procured  from  Barbadoes,  and  Moi'tser- 
rat ;  but  the  fruit  of  the  Sugar-loaf  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  it, 
and  indeed  to  any  other  kind  yet  inti*oduced. 

There  is,  likewise,  the  Surinam,  or  Silver-striped  Pine,  which 
exceeds  in  beauty  the  whole  tribe  of  variegated  plur.ts.  'J'he  leaves 
are  variously  striped  with  a  dark  green  and  delicate  white;  and 
the  whole  is  tinged  with  a  lively  red,  which  produces  a  contrast 
%\\^t  gives  the  plant  a  gay  and  most  beautiful  appearance.  Nor  is 
there  less  beauty  in  its  fruit,  the  protriherances  of  which  swell 
)arge,  and,  when  ripe,  are  variously  mr.rbled  wiih  red,  green,  yellow, 
and  white ;  which,  together  with  the  variegated  crown  en  the  top 
of  the  fiiiit,  add  a  singularity  and  eltgance  to  the  v.  hole,  beyond 
the  power  of  description.  The  fruit  is  tolerably  good,  and  tiire- 
foi*e,  the  plant,  is  doubly  worthy  of  cultivation. 

Many  other  varieties  of  this  fruit  have  arisen  from  seed,  such  as 
the  Black  or  brown  Antigtie,  or  Ripley  Pine,  which  is  a  very  good 
fruit.  The  Granada  Pine  with  marbled  leaves  and  very  large  fruit. 
The  Bog- warp  Pine,  with  broad  green  leaves.  The  Smooth,  long, 
parrow  leaved  Pine,  and  the  Surinam  Pine  with  gold-striped  leaves ; 
#nd  some  assert,  that  there  are  varieties  with  red-fleshed  fruit. 

Comfiost  Jircfierfor  Pine  Plants, 

You  should,  in  the  first  place,  twelve  months  previous  to  the  time 
of  its  being  wanted  for  use,  pare  off  the  sward  or  turf  of  a  pasture, 
not  more  than  two  inches  deep,  where  the  soil  is  a  strong,  rich 
)oam,  and  carry  it  to  some  convenient  place  to  be  piled  together 
for  rotting  ;  observing  to  turn  it  over  once  a  month  atleast*  spread- 
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ing  it  so  as  to  expose  a  considerable  surface  to  the  summer  sun,  as 
well  as  to  the  fi-osts  in  winter  ;  but  in  wet  weather  it  will  be  proper 
to  gather  it  up  into  a  high  ridge,  to  prevent  its  rich  juices  being 
dissolved  and  carried  away  by  water.  If  a  quantity  of  sheeps  dung 
could  be  collected  fresh  and  mixed  therewith,  in  the  first  instance^ 
it  would  greatly  improve  it. 

1.  Having  the  above  prepared,  and  made  fine  with  the  spade,  but 
not  screened  ;  to  three  barrow  fulls  of  it,  add  one  of  vegetable 
mould  of  decayed  Oak-leaves,  and  half  a  barrow  of  coai*se  sand, 
observing,  however,  that  if  the  soil  from  which  the  turf  had  been 
taken,  inclined  any  way  to  sand,  that  should  be  now  omitted.  This 
makes  a  proper  compost  for  Crowns^  Suckeray  and  Young  PlanU, 

2,  To  make  a  compost  for  Fndting  Plants^  use  three  barrows  of 
the  above  reduced  sward,  two  of  vegetable  mould,  one  of  coarse 
sand,  aud  one  fourth  of  a  barrow  of  soot. 

The  above  composts,  should  be  made  some  months  before  want- 
ed ;  and  very  frequently  turned  during  that  time,  that  the  different 
mixtures  may  get  well  and  uniformly  incorporated.  As  to  the 
quantity  of  sand  to  be  added,  you  must  be  governed  by  the  nature 
of  the  soil  from  whence  the  turf  was  taken  ;  for  too  great  a  portion 
of  sand  would  be  injurious,  and  subject  many  of  the  young  plants 
to  go  into  fruit  before  the  proper  period. 

Where  oak-leaves  are  not  used  in  Hot-houses,  or  for  hot-beds, 
&c.  the  vegetable  mould  may  be  made  by  laying  a  quantity  of 
them  together,  as  soon  as  they  fall  from  the  trees,  in  a  heap  suffi- 
ciently large  to  ferment.  They  should  be  covered  at  first,  for 
some  time,  to  prevent  the  upper-leaves  from  being  blown  away  ; 
the  heap  must  afterwaixls  be  frequently  turned,  and  kept  clean  from 
weeds ;  the  leaves  will  be  two  years  before  they  are  sufficiently  re- 
duced to  be  fit  for  use. 

Keep  the  different  heaps  of  compost  at  all  times  free  from  weeds, 
tujm  them  frequently,  and  round  them  up  in  rainy  seasons;  but 
they  should  be  spread  out  in  continued  frosts,  and  in  fine  weather. 

Raiaing  th^  Pinea  by  Crowna, 

The  crown  is  perfected  at  the  time  when  the  Pine-apple  is  quite 
yellow  ;  therefore  the  crowns  of  such  fruit,  may  be  planted  in  two 
or  three  days  after  being  taken  off:  but  if  the  fruit  be  cut  green,  as 
is  practised  by  some  persons  with  the  Queen-pine ;  or  if  only  the 
top  of  the  fruit  be  green  when  cut,  as  is  the  case  frequently  with 
the  sugar-loaf  kinds,  even  when  the  principal  part  is  thoroughly 
ripened,  then  it  will  be  necessary  to  let  the  crowns  of  such  fmit  lie 
five,  six,  or  seven  days  after  they  are  taken  off,  in  a  shady  part  of 
the  Hot-house,  in  order  that  the  wounds  should  dry,  and  particu- 
larly to  give  them  that  degree  of  maturity  to  which  nature  was  ^ot 
allowed  to  conduct  them. 

The  crowns  may  then  be  planted  in  small  pots  and  plunged  into 
the  tan-pit,  where  they  will  soon  strike  root,  and  get  into  a  gprowing 
state.  But  before  the  crowns  are  planted,  their  lower  or  bottom 
I'saves  should  be  cut  off  clo^e  with  a  knife  or  pair  of  scissars^  which 
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will  cause  them  to  decay  much  sooner,  and  make   room  for  the 
ix>ots  to  be  produced  with  the  greater  ease. 

The  crowns  will  require  but  very  little  water,  till  they  have  taken 
root,  and  are  in  a  p^roAving  state ;  when,  it  may  be  sidminittered 
more  freely,  but  always  with  a  sparing  hand. 

Raising  the.  Pine  by  Suckers, 

As  the  fruit  of  the  Phie-apple  is  the  principal  object,  and  sole 
reward  of  the  grejit  expence  attendant  on  its  management,  few  per- 
sons choose  to  permit  the  suckers  to  remain  on  the  plants  till  they 
grow  very  large,  as  they  would  injure  the  fruit,  and  prevent  its 
sweclling  ;  they  are,  therefore,  generally  stopped  in  growth,  or 
taken  off,  as  soon  as  it  can  be  done  with  safely  ;  but  when  a  stock 
of  plants  is  the  object,  the  additional  advantage  which  might  be 
gained  in  the  fruit  is  given  up,  er  at  least  of  as  many  as  will  pro- 
duce the  number  of  suckers  required,  in  order  to  encourage  their 
growth,  and  are  permitted  to  remain  on  the  old  stocks,  or  plants, 
even  for  some  time  after  the  fruit  is  cut.  In  this  situation  the 
suckers  will  grow  very  large,  provided  the  stools  aix  plentifully 
supplied  with  water. 

The  suckers  sliould  not  be  taken  from  the  plants,  till  they  arc 
grown  to  the  length  of  about  twelve  inches,  when  their  bottoms 
will  be  hard,  woody,  and  fnll  of  round  knobs,  which  are  tlie  rudi- 
ments of  the  roots. 

In  taking  off  each  sucker,  move  it  two  or  three  times  backward 
and  forward,  in  a  side-way  direction,  and  it  will  come  out  with  its 
bottom  entire,  which  should  be  cut  smooth  aud  deprived  of  any  rag- 
gedness. 

Place  these  in  a  shady  part  of  the  Hot-house,  for  two  or  three 
days,  and  then  plant  them  in  small  sized  pots,  just  so  deep  as  to 
keep  them  fast  in  the  earth;  after  which  they  are  to  be  treated-as 
directed  for  the  crowns.  The  proper  size  of  the  pots  to  plant  full- 
grown  crown»  and  suckers  in,  is  six  inches  diameter  in  top,  and  five 
and  a  half  deep. 


Care  of  the  Fruiting  Pines, 


The  Fruiting-Pines  must  now  have  abundance  of  air,  which  adds 
much  to  the  flavour  of  the  fruit ;  but  though  the  heat  of  the  day 
at  this  season,  is  very  intense,  yet,  when  north-westerly  winds 
prevail,  the  niijhts  sometimes  happen,  though  not  frequently,  to  be 
rather  cold  for  the  fi  uiting-plants  ;  in  which  case,  it  may  be  prudent 
to  close  the  lights  at  night,  taking  care  to  slide  them  open  early 
in  the  morning  ;  this,  however,  must  be  governed  by  circumstan- 
ces, and  by  the  heat  of  the  bark-pit,  which,  if  any  way  brisk,  will 
render  it  the  more  necessary  to  give  plenty  of  air  at  all  times. 

As  the  Pine-apples  come  to  maturity,  care  should  be  taken  to 
cut  them  off  when  in  due  perfection,  and  before  they  become  too 
ripe  ;  generally  cutting  them  in  a  morning,  each,  with  several  in- 
ches of  the  stalk,  and  with  the  crown  of  leaves  at  top,  till  served 
to  the  table. 
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When  the  fruit  is  eaten,  it  will  be  proper  to  preserve  the  cronws, 
and  any  young  suckers  growing  round  at  the  base  ;*  particularly  if 
wanted  for  increase. 

Shifting  the  Succession  Pines, 

The  Pine  plants  which  are  to  fruit  in  the  ensuing  season,  should 
be  shifted,  either  in  the  last  week  of  this  month,  or  the  first  in  Au-> 
gust,  into  full  sized  pots,  of  about  eleven  or  twelve  inches  dia- 
meter at  top,  and  ten  deep ;  by  doing  this  so  early  in  the  year, 
they  will  have  time  to  make  good  roots  before  spring  ;  for  otherwise 
they  seldom  produce  very  large  fruit. 

Having  the  pots  and  new  compost  ready,  take  the  plants  out  of 
the  bark-bed,  and  shift  them  in  the  following  method. 

First,  place  a  shell  in  the  bottom  of  the  new  pot,  and  put  in  two 
inches  deep  of  fresh  compost :  then  turn  the  plant  out  of  the  old 
pot  with  the  ball  entire,  and  place  it  immediately  into  the  new ; 
fill  up  round  the  ball  with  more  of  the  compost,  and  let  the  top 
thereof  be  covered  with  it  an  inch  deep. 

In  this  manner,  let  the  whole  be  shifted,  and  immediately  wa- 
tered ;  then  plunge  them  again  into  the  bark-bed. 

Previous  to  plunging  the  pots,  the  bark-bed  must  first  be  stirred 
up  to  the  bottom,  to  revive  the  declining  heat ;  observing,  at  the 
same  time,  to  add  about  one  third,  or  at  least  one  fourth,  of  new  tan 
thereto,  if  the  old  is  much  wasted,  become  earthy,  or  not  likely 
to  produce  a  sufficient  degree  of  bottom  heat,  to  promote  the  fresh 
rooting  and  growth  of  the  plants. 

Care  of  the  various  Hot^House  Plants. 

The  general  care  and  propagation  of  the  various  exotics  of  the 
Hot-house  department,  arc  the  same  now,  as  directed  in  May,  and- 
June,  and  therefore,  unnecessary  to  be  repeated  ;  but  it  would  be 
very  proper,  at  this  time,  to  refresh  the  earth  in  the  top  of  the  pots 
or  tubs,  as  directed  in  page  445,  and  also  to  shift  such  of  the  plants 
as  require  it.  The  Hibiscus  Rosa  Sinensis,  Vinca  rosea,  Plume- 
ria  rubra,  Allamanda  cathartica,  Asclepias  curassavica,  Lantanas, 
Begonias,  &c.  may  now  be  easily  propagated  by  cuttings ;  and 
where  an  increase  of  the  various  kinds  is  'wanted,  that*  business 
ought  not  to  be  delayed  to  a  later  period,  that  the  cuttings  may  have 
time  to  become  well  rooted  before  winter ;  nor  should  you  despair 
of  being  able  to  propagate,  any  kind  of  tree  or  shrub  by  cuttings; 
for,  with  due  care,  there  are  few  but  may  be  increased  that  way, 
especially,  with  the  assibtance  of  bell-glasses,  and  a  suitable  bottom 
heat. 

•  Tke  Brown  Antigua,  the  King,  and  the  Sugar-loaf  kinds,  commonly  pro- 
duce suckers  at  tlie  top  of  the  stem,  immediately  under  tiie  fruit ;  but  these, 
are  generally  small,  and  of  much  less  valuei  than  those  produced  about  the 
surface  of  the  earth. 


o  >I 
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TTie  Moving  Plants  or  Sensitive  Hedysarum. 

The  Hcdyaarvm  gyransy  or  Moving  plant,  that  extraordinary 
phenonicnon  of  the  Hot-house  department,  is  peculiarly  worthy 
the  attention  of  every  curious  observer.  Mr.  Aiton  in  his  Hot" 
tus  Kevjfnnity  describes  it  a^  a  bieimial  plant,  and  Swartz,  as  an 
annual ;  but  it  has  survived  several  years  in  that  inestimable  collec- 
tion, the  propcily  of  V/m.  Hamilton,  Esq.  of  the  IVoodlandSj  near 
Philadtlpliia,  whose  variety  of  rare  plants  surpass,  by  far,  any  other 
on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  and  perhaps,  any  private  collection  in 
Europe. 

The  singular  motion  with  which  the  lateral  leaflets  or  appendicles 
of  this  plant  are  endued,  is  thus  described  in  Linnsus's  supple- 
ment. 

^  This  is  a  wonderful  plant  on  account  of  its  voluntary  motion, 
which  >s  npt  occasioned  by  any  touch,  irritation,  or  movement  in 
the  air,  as  in  the  Mimosa,  Oxalis,  and  Dionxa  ;  nor  is  it  so  evanes- 
cent as  ill  Amorpha.  No  sooner  had  the  plants  raised  from  seedi 
acquired  their  temate  leaves,  than  they  begun  to  be  in  motion  this 
way  and  that ;  this  movement  did  not  cease  during  the  whole 
course  of  their  vegetation,  nor  were  they  observant  of  any  time, 
order  or  direction ;  one  leaflet  frequently  revolved,  whilst  tlie  other  on 
the  same  petiole  was  quiescent ;  sometimes  a  few  leaflets  only  were 
in  motion,  then  almost  all  of  them  would  be  in  movement  at  once  : 
the  whole  plant  was  very  seldom  agitated,  and  that  only  during  the 
first  year.  It  continued  to  move  in  the  stove  during  the  second 
year  of  its  growth,  and  was  not  at  rest  even  in  winter." 

It  is  diflicult  to  account  for  this  motion,  which  does  not  seem  to 
depend  on  any  external  cause,  and  which  we  are  not  able  to  excite  by- 
any  art.  It  is  not  the  action  of  the  sun's  rays,  for  this  plant  is  fond 
of  shade,  and  the  leaves  revolve  on  rainy  days,  as  well  as  during 
the  night :  exposed  to  too  much  wind  or  sun,  it  is  quiet.  ^  Per- 
haps," says  Linnseus,  ^*  there  may  be  some  part  in  vegetables,  as 
in  animals,  where  the  cause  of  motion  resides. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  Bengal,  near  the  Ganges  ;  and  is  call- 
ed there  Chundali  Borrum :  It  grov/s  luxuriantly  in  the  gardens  in 
Jamaica ;  and  is  easily  propagated  by  sowing  the  seed  in  March, 
and  forwarding  it  in  a  due  temperature  of  heat. 

Dr.  Darvnn  says,  **  Its  leaves  are  continually  in  spontaneous 
motion ;  some  rising  and  others  falling ;  and  others  whirling  circu- 
larly by  twisting  their  stems  ;  this  spontaneous  movement  of  the 
leaves,  when  the  air  is  quite  still  and  very  warm,  seems  to  be  ne- 
cessary to  the  plant,  as  perpetual  respiration  is  to  a»imal  life.' 
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AUGUST. 


WORK  TO  BE  DONE  IN  THE  KITCHENGARDEN. 


SavoySj  Colefoort8y  and  Borecole, 

IN  the  first  week  of  this  month,  finish  planting  your  savoys ; 
they  will  not,  at  this  season,  require  a  greater  distance  than  two 
feet  every  way.  This  plantation  will  be  tolerably  well  cabbaged  in 
November,  and  may,  with  a  little  care,  be  preserved  in  fine  con- 
dition ail  winter. 

The  early  York,  Battersea  and  sugar-loaf  plants,  arising  from 
seed  sown  last  month,  should  now  be  planted  out  for  autumn  cole- 
worts,  they  will  yet  form  nice  heads ;  and  some  more,  of  the  same 
kinds,  should  be  sown  in  the  first  week  of  this  month,  from  which 
you  will  have  delicious  hearts  late  in  October,  &c.  In  the  southern 
states,  where  the  plants  can  stand  out  all  winter,  this  will  be  a  very 
useful  practice.     Plant  also,  your  last  crop  of  borecole. 

Sfiinach, 

Now  prepare  some  ground,  and  sow  a  good  crop  of  spinach  ;  that 
sown  in  the  first  week  of  the  month,  will  be  fit  for  use,  in  Septem- 
ber, and  what  you  sow  in  the  second,  will  be  in  fine  condition  in 
October. 

In  the  last  week  of  the  month,  you  should  sow  a  principal  crop 
of  the  prickly  seeded  Spinach,  for  early  spring  use ;  this  ought  to 
be  sown  on  dry  gravelly  ground, for  on  such  it  will  stand  the  winter 
much  better  than  on  any  other.  A  second  sowing  will,  however, 
be  necessary,  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  first  week  of  Septem- 
ber; as  it  will  always  be  proper  to  have  a  double  chance.  With 
either,  or  both  of  these  sowings,  you  may  throw  in  a  thin  scattering 
of  brown  Dutch  or  cabbage  lettuce,  and  if  the  winter  is  any  way 
mild,  you  will  have  good  early  plants  in  spring,  which  you  are  then 
to  take  up  and  transplant  into  beds  for  heading. 

Sowing  Radishe; 

In  the  early  part  of  this  month,  you  should  sow  a  sufficient  sup- 
ply, of  short-top  and  salmon  radishes,  also,  some  of  the  white  Na- 
ples and  tumep-rooted  kinds :  these  will  be  fit  for  the  table  in  Sep- 
tember. About  the  middle  of  the  month,  you  ought  to  sow  a  se- 
cond crop  to  come  into  use  in  October. 

A  full  crop  of  the  black  and  white  Spanish^  or  winter  radishes, 
may  be  sown  at  either,  or  both  of  the  above  periods,  for  fall  and 
winter  use. 
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AsfiaraguM, 

The  plantations  of  asparagus  should  now  be  kept  perfectly  clear 
from  weeds  ;  but  particularly  those  which  were  planted  last  spring ; 
and  likewise,  the  seedling  beds,  but  this  must  be  done  by  a  very 
careful  hand  weeding. 

Tumefia, 

The  first  week  in  this  month,  i^s  a  very  principal  time  for  sowing 
your  general  crops  of  turnep,  for  atitumn  and  winter  use,  whether 
in  the  field  or  garden  ;  you  may  continue,  in  the  middle  states,  to 
sow,  as  opportunity  ofi*ers,  or  as  the  season  proves  favourable,  till 
the  middle  of  the  month,  after  which,  it  will  be  too  late  to  expect 
any  tolerable  produce.  In  the  eastern  states*  the  last  sowing  ought 
to  be  performed  in  the  first  week  of  this  month,  and  the  earlier  in 
that,  the  better.  If  any  be  sown  after  the  above  periods,  it  ought 
to  be  of  the  early  Dutch  kind  ;  this  will  arrive  at  maturity,  at  an 
earlier  perio<l  than  any  other  sort.  In  the  southern  states,  tumeps 
may  be  sown  somewhat  later.  For  general  directions,  see  page 
424,  kc. 

Celery, 

Plant  now  a  full  crop  of  late  celery ;  let  this  be  done  as  early  in 
the  month  as  possible,  and  as  directed  in  pages  398,  and  433. 

Continue  to  earth  up  your  advancing  crops  of  celeiy,once  every 
ten  or  fourteen  days  ;  observing  to  do  this  in  a  dry  day,  and  pre- 
viously to  break  the  earth  fine  ivith  the  spade  ;  take  care  to  gather 
up  all  the  leaves  neatly,  and  not  to  bury  the  hearts  of  the  plants. 

Artichokes, 

The  late  spring  plantations  of  artichokes  should  be  now  looked 
over,  and  treated  as  directed  for  the  older  plants,  in  page  438. 

SmtUl  SaUading, 

Where  a  constant  supply  of  small'sallading  is  wanted,  such  as  let* 
tuce,  cresses,  radish,  rape  and  mustard,  they  should  now  be  sown 
every  eight  or  ten  days,  on  a  shady  border,  and  frequently  watered, 
both  before  and  after  coming  up. 

Soxving  Peas, 

You  may  any  time  between  the  first  and  fifteenth  of  this  month, 
or  at  each  period,  sow  a  crop  of  the  Early-frame,  Golden,  or 
Charlton  hotspur  peas  :  these,  should  the  season  prove  favourable, 
will  afford  you  tolerable  crops  in  September.  If  the  weather  be 
dry,  soak  the  peas,  and  water  the  drills,  as  directed  in  page  439. 
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Planting  Kidney  Beans, 

At  any  Ume  before  the  middle  of  the  month,  you  may  plant  a 
crop  of  the  early  cream-coloured,  early  yellow,  or  early  speckled 
dwarf  kidney-beans  ;  they  will  yet  succeed  very  well ;  but  should 
the  ground  and  weather,  be  dry  at  the  time,  the  drills  ought  to  be 
watered,  and  the  beans  soaked  in  soft  water,  four  •r  five  hours  be- 
fore planting. 

Sowing  and  transfilanting  Lettucet. 

Early  in  the  month,  sow  a  good  supply  of  lettuces  for  fall  use ; 
the  kinds  proper  to  sow  now,  are  the  grand  admiral,  brown  Dutch, 
Imperial,  large  royal,  white  Cos,  Mogul,  and  New-Zealand  lettu- 
ces ;  all  these  kinds  succeed  well  at  this  season.  Sow  them  as  di- 
rected in  the  former  months.  A  succession  crop  should,  also,  be 
sown  about  the  middle  of  the  month. 

In  the  last  week  of  this  month,  sow  some  of  the  brown  Dutch 
and  haixly  green  cabbage  lettuce,  and,  also,  some  of  the  grand  ad- 
miral, to  transplant  into  frames  and  on  warm  borders,  in  October, 
for  winter  and  spring  use  ;  for  the  method  of  protecting  them  from 
frost,  see  November. 

Transplant  fram  the  seed-beds,  such  of  your  advancing  young 
crops  of  lettuces,  as  are  grown  to  a  sufficient  size ;  let  this  be  done 
as  directed  in  the  preceding  months,  and,  if  possible,  in  moist  or 
cloudy  weather ;  give  them  a  plentiful  watering,  when  planted ; 
and  repeat  it  frequently,  if  necessary.  Be  particular  always  to  sow  and 
plant  your  lettuces  in  an  open  situation,  and  not  to  suffer  them  to 
be  drawn  up,  or  to  remain  too  long  in  the  seed-beds ;  otherwisci 
they  will  never  form  good  heads. 

Endive, 


Tie  up  your  Endive,  which  is  full  grown,  or  cover  them  with 
boards,  or  tiles,  to  blanch  ;  this  must  be  performed  when  the  leaves 
are  very  dry,  otherwise  the  plants  will  rot.  Select  the  large  and 
full-hearted  plants,  and  with  bass,  or  other  strings,  or  with  small 
osier  twigs,  tie  them  a  little  above  the  middle,  not  too  tight,  previ- 
ously gathering  up  the  leaves  regularly  in  the  hand. 

Transplant,  agreeably  to  the  directions  given  in  page  423,  such 
young  endive  as  is  now  of  a  proper  size,  and  water  it  immediately! 
which  repeat,  occasionally,  till  the  plants  begin  togrow  freely.  These 
plants  must  be  set  in  an  open  situation,  and  by  no  means  near  any 
kind  of  shade  whatever. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  month,  sow  a  full  crop  of  endive,  for 
late  autumn  and  winter  use ;  the  green  curled  sort,  is  by  much, 
the  most  preferable  for  this  sowing,  as  being  more  hardy,  and, 
keeping  better,  than  any  othfer  kind.  It  wouki  be  proper  to  sow 
some  more  of  the  same  sort,  about  the  middle  of  the  month ;  for 
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these,  provided  they  have  time  to  grow  to  a  proper  8ize>  will  keep 
better  than  those  which  were  sown  earlier. 

CardoonSf  and  FinocMo. 

The  cardoons  which  were  planted  in  June,  will  now  be  arrived  at 
some  considerable  height ;  so  that  you  may  begin  to  tie  up  some 
ibr  blanching:  bind  the  stalks  round,  rather  loosely,  as  practised 
with  endive,  and  draw  the  earth  up  to  their  stems,  as  you  would  to 
celery :  repeat  this  earthing,  from  time  to  time,  as  they  advance 
in  growth,  till  whitened  to  a  sufficient  height. 

Earth  up  Finochio,  which  is  full  grown,  in  order  to  blanch,  and 
render  it  fit  for  use. 

Melons  and  CucumbevM. 

Your  crops  of  melons  and  cucumbers,  whether  in  an  advancing, 
or  fruiting  state,  should  be  kept  very  clean,  which  will  much  im- 
prove the  flavour,  and  encourage  the  growth  of  the  fruit.  If  the 
weather  proves  very  dry,  a  gentle  watering,  now  and  then,  given 
in  the  evening,  will  be  of  considerable  service  to  the  late  crops,  but 
more  particularly  to  the  cucumbers. 

Care  of  the  general  Cro/is, 

All  your  crops  should  be  kept  free  from  weeds,  using  the  hoe, 
where  it  can  be  done  with  safety,  and  where  not,  they  must  be  care- 
fully hand- wed.  Earth  up  your  advancing  crops  of  cabbages,  peas, 
beans,  and  all  others,  that  require  thiU  treatment.  Water  ail  new 
plantations,  and  such  young  advancing  seedlings  as  may  be  impro- 
ved thereby.  Pull  up  the  haulm  and  stalks  of  peas,  beans,  and 
cabbages,  &c.  which  have  done  bearing,  and  carry  them  out  of  the 
garden,  as  well  as  all  weeds,  hoed  or  picked  up. 

HerU. 

Cut  such  heths  as  are  now  in  flower,  to  distil,  or  to  dry  for  winter 
use,  always  observing  to  do  it  when  they  are  'dry,  and  spread  them 
in  a  dry,  shady  place  ;  for  if  they  arc  dried  in  .the  sun,  they  will 
shrink  up,  turn  black,  and  be  of  little  value. 

You  may  now,  if  omitted  in  spring,  or  in  the  preceding  months, 
plant  slips  of  sage,  rue,  lavender,  mastich,  thyme,  hyssop,  and 
winter  savory,  Sec.  but  these  will  not  be  near  so  strong,  nor  so  ca- 
pidile  of  resisting  the  severity  of  the  wtnter,  as  those  planted  at  an 
earlier  period. 

Cut  down  the  decayed  flower-stems  of  any  khids  that  appear  un- 
sightly ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  will  be  proper'to  shorten  all  the 
straggling  young  branches,  in  oixler  to  keep  the  plants  in  due  com- 
pass ;  which,  will  cause  them  to  produce  fresh  shoots,  and  make 
the  plants  appear  neat,  during  the  remainder  of  the  seasoB.  This 
sliould  be  done,  if  possible,  in  moist  or  cloudy  weather. 
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Corn-SaUad. 

The  Val^iana  Locuatay  variety  olitorioy  gprows  commonly  in  the 
cornfields,  in  many  parts  of  Europe;  hence,  it  is  called  com- 
sallad  ;  and  from  its  being  sufficiently  hardy  to  stand  the  winter, 
and  of  early  growth  in  spring,  has  acquired  the  appellation  of 
Lamb*s-lettuce,  from  its  affording  them  an  early  pasturage. 

This  is  an  annual  plant,  and  is  cultivated  as  an  esculent  herb  in 
sallads,  for  winter  and  early  spring  use.  It  should  be  sown  in  the 
middle  states,  in  the  last  week  of  this  month,  or  first  in  September, 
on  a  dry  soil  and  open  situation,  and  raked  in  ;  the  plants  will  come 
up  soon  after,  and  should  be  thinned  to  two  or  three  inches  asun- 
der ;  they  are  used  during  the  winter  and  early  spring  months,  in 
composition  with  lettuce  and  other  sallad  hei*bs,  and  as  a  substitute 
for  these,  where  deficient. 

Winter  Creases. 

The  Erysimum  Barbarea^  or  winter  cress,  is  used  for  the  same 
purpose,  sown  at  the  same  time,  and  treated  in  like  manner,  aa  di- 
rected above,  for  com-sallad.  This  plant  is  by  the  market-garden- 
'ers,  about  Philadelphia,  called  Scurvy-grass,  to  which  it  is  by  no 
means  allied ;  the  latter  being  the  Cochlearia  officinalis  of  Lin,  which 
has  rather  a  disagreeable  smell,  and  a  warm,  bitter  taste,  by  no 
means  palatable  as  a  sallad.  The  winter  cresses,  if  sown  in  the  last 
week  of  this  month,  or  first  in  September,  on  a  dry  soil,  and  warm 
exposure,  will  afford  an  early  sallad  in  spring,  very  pleasing  to 
some  palates,  and  perfectly  resembling,  in  taste  and  flavour,  and 
somewhat  in  appearance,  the  Sisymbrium  nasturtium^  or  water-cress« 

Uma  and  Carolina  Beans, 

Hoe  and  clean  between  the  hills,  or  rows,  of  Lima  and  Carolina 
beans,  and  cut  off  a.iv  runners  that  are  found  to  trail  on  the  sur&ce 
of  the  ground  ;  which  only  tend  to  rob  the  bearing  vines. 

Southern  States. 

In  the  southern  states,  particularly  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia, 
this  month  being  the  commencement  of  their  rainy  season,  it  is 
common  to  sow  cauliflowersr  cabbage,  carrot,  parsnep,  onion,  leek, 
and  endive ;  and  in  short,  the  general  variety  of  seeds  that  are  sown 
in  the  middle  states,  in  the  months  of  March  and  April.  These 
kinds  arrive  there,  at  a  tolerable  degree  of  perfection,  before  their 
winter  sets  in,  which  is  so  very  mild,  as  scarcely  to  injure  any  of 
their  esculent  crops  ;  and  such  of  them  as  do  not  come  to  maturity 
before  winter,  attain  it  early  in  spring. 
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Dung-fdlUand  IVeed'heafis. 

The  dung-hills  should,  during  the  summer  months,  be  kept  free 
from  weeds ;  for  if  the  seeds  of  such  are  permitted  to  ripen  and 
fell,  the  dung  when  carried  into  the  garden  will  poison  the  whole 
ground.  The  manure  produced  by  the  heaps  of  weeds  taken  out 
of  the  garden,  should  not  be  introduced  therein  again,  until  it  is 
three  or  four  years  old,  lest  the  seeds  which  happened  to  ripen, 
should  stock  the  ground  afresh. 


THE  FRUIT-GARDEN. 


THE  care  of  your  wall  and  espalier  fruit-trees,  &c.  being  the 
same  in  this  month  as  directed  in  the  former,  page  430, 1  refer  you 
thereto,  to  avoid  repetition. 

Should  any  of  the  shoots  be  displaced  by  winds  or  other  accidents, 
let  them  be  immediately  made  fast  again,  in  a  secure  and  neat 
manner. 

Fig  TVew. 

The  wall  and  espalier  fig-trees  will  now  be  ripening  their  fruit ; 
they  should  be  kept  neatly  trained,  but  the  knife  must  not  be  used, 
except  to  the  fore-right  and  other  irregular  productions  ;  as  it  is 
from  the  young  shoots  of  this  seasons'  growth,  that  you  are  to  ex- 
pect fruit  next  year ;  and  these  bearing  principally  towards  their 
extremities,  ought  not  to  be  shortened.  Lay  in  the  shoots  regu- 
larly, not  across  one  another,  and  let  them  be  well  secured,  for  the 
wind  and  rain  have  great  power  over  them,  on  account  of  their 
bix)ad  leaves. 

Budding, 

For  the  budding  necessary  to  be  done  in  this  month,  see  the 
Mirsery  departnient. 


THE  ORCHARD. 


SUCH  of  your  standard  peach,  and  other  trees,  as  are  over- 
burdened with  fruit,  and  likely  to  break  down,  should  be  supported 
with  substantial  stakes  ;  to  which,  the  pending  branches  ought  to 
be  bound  by  strong  hay -bands,  taking  care  to  place  part  thereof 
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between  each  stake  and  the  branch,  lest  the  bark  should  be  injured  : 
these  supports  are  to  be  taken  away,  as  soon  as  the  fruit  are  ofT. 
See  the  article  Orchard^  in  page  43 1  ;  what  is  there  directed,  is 
very  applicable  at  this  time. 


THE  VINEYARD. 


KEEP  your  vines  in  a  neat  regular  order,  trained  up  and  tied 
to  the  poles,  and  suffer  none  to  trail  upon  the  ground ;  by  this 
means  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  free  air  will  be  admitted  to  the 
fruit,  which  are  essentially  necessary  to  its  timely  maturity. 

You  should  now  be  very  particular  in  keeping  the  ground  between 
the  vines  free  from  weeds  ;  for  at  this  time  a  clean  surface  answers^ 
in  a  great  degree,  to  reflect  the  suns'  heat  upon  the  vines  and  fruity 
which  will  cause  them  to  ripen  soon,  and  acquire  an  improved  rich- 
ness of  taste  and  flavour :  and  besides,  neither  the  vines  nor  fruit 
will  be  so  subject  to  contract  mildew,  as  if  the  vapours  and  damps 
Were  confined  round  them  by  weeds,  or  by  their  own  branches  laying 
trailing  about.  Some  of  the  early  sorts  of  grapes  will  begin  to  ri<« 
pen  about  the  end  of  this  month,  but  the  general  vintage  may  be 
expected,  some  time  in  September,  early  or  late  accoi^ding  to  the 
season. 

Continue  to  divest  the  main  shoots  of  all  young  side  productionsf 
but  be  careful  not  to  pull  off*  or  injure  the  leaves.  Such  fruit  bear- 
ing branches  as  were  topped,  ought  to  be  likewise  divested  of  youny 
shoots  as  they  are  produced,  at  least  of  the  greater  number. 


THE  NURSERY. 

Budding. 


THIS  is  the  proper  season  for  budding  or  inoculating  poach« 
es,  nectarines,  almonds,  apples  and  pears ;  also  apricots  on  peach 
or  almond  stocks ;  but  when  the  apricot  is  to  be  worked  on  tht 
plum,  it  ought  to  be  done  in  July. 

Cherries^  plums,  or  any  other  fruit-trees,  may  also  be  budded  in 
this  month,  if  the  bark  parts  freely  from  the  stock.  Pears  ought 
tp  be  inoculated  in  the  early  part  of  the  month,  or  while  the  sap 
flows  freely  \  but  the  peach;  nectarine^  almond  and  applC}  will  suc^ 
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ceed  any  time  between  the  first  of  August  and  twentieth  of  Sep- 
tember, provided  that  the  stocks  are  young  and  vigorous. 

You  may  now  inoculate  all  such  curious  trees  and  shrubs,  as  you 
wish  to  propagate  in  that  way :  there  are  very  few  but  will  succeed 
at  this  time,  if  worked  on  good  and  suitable  stocks  ;  but  when  you 
find  the  bark  not  to  part  or  rise  freely,  it  will  be  sdmost  in  vain  to 
attempt  the  work.  Many  kinds  now  take  a  second  growth,  and 
when  that  is  perceivable,  it  will  be  a  very  proper  time  to  inoculate 
them.     For  genei-al  instructions  on  this  subject,  see  page  433. 

J^ew  Budded  Trees, 

You  should  now  look  carefully  over  the  stocks  which  were  bud- 
ded in  July,  and,  in  three  weeks,  or  at  most  a  month  after  their  being 
worked,  lobsen  the  bandages,  lest  the  buds  should  be  pinched  there- 
by ;  and  where  there  are  any  shoots  produced  below  the  buds,  they 
should  be  nibbed  off.  You  ought,  also,  to  examine  the  trees  which 
were  budded  the  former  year,  or  grafted  in  the  spring,  and  cut  oiF 
all  the  shoots  that  are  produced  beneath  the  inoculations  or  grafts ; 
for  if  these  are  permitted  to  grow,  they  will  starve  the  proper 
shoots. 

Preserving  the  Stones  of  Fndts, 

Preserve  peach,  plum,  cherry,  and  apricot  stones,  8cc.  to  sow  for 
raising  stocks  to  bud  and  graft  on.  These  may  either  be  sown  im- 
mediately, or  preserved  till  October  or  any  of  the  following  months, 
in  common  garden  earth  or  moist  sand  ;  but  it  will  be  necessary  to 
embrace  the  first  opportunity  in  spring,  if  not  before,  to  sow  them 
before  the  stones  oi>en  and  the  radicles  begin  to  shoot,  otherwise  a 
great  number  of  these  would  be  injured  in  the  act  of  sowing.  You 
may  mix  the  stones  with  either  eanh  or  sand,  which,  put  into  gar- 
den pots  or  boxes,  and  plunge  these  to  their  edges,  and  no  deeper, 
in  some  dry  border,  till  the  lime  of  sowing.  Every  day  that  they 
are  kept  out  of  the  ground  is  an  injury  to  them,  and  if  preserved 
in  a  dry  state  till  spring,  very  few  will  vegetate  for  a  year  after,  and 
the  far  greater  number  not  at  a!l. 

Weed  and  water  Seedlings^  b'c. 

The  seedling  trees  and  shrubs  of  all  kinds  must  now  bekeptper- 
-fcctly  clean  from  weeds ;  for  these,  if  permitted  to  grow  among 
the  young  plants,  would  totally  ruin  them. 

In  dry  weather  you  must  be  careful  to  give  frequent  waterings  to 
the  seedling  plants,  whether  in  beds,  boxes,  or  pots,  according  to 
their  respective  necessities. 

Keep  the  ground  between  the  rows  of  trees  well  hoed,  and 
train  up  the  various  sorts  of  forest-trees  and  shrubs  for  the  several 
pui*poses  they  are  designed  ;  but  do  not  trim  the  stems  of  standard 
trees  too  close,  for  it  is  necessary  to  leave  some  small  shoots  f 
detain  the  sap,  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  those  parts. 
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Prefiaring  Ground  for  Autumn  Planting, 

Towards  the  end  of  this  month  you  shoqid  begin  to  clear  and 
trench  the  vacant  quarters,  in  which  you  intend  to  plant  finiit-stocks, 
or  trees  or  shrubs  of  any  kind,  in  October  or  November,  Sec.  that 
the  rain  may  soak  and  mellow  the  ii^round,  before  the  season  of 
planting ;  and  if  the  land  be  of  a  stiff  nature,  the  laying  of  it  up 
in  high  sloping  ridges,  by  exposing  more  surface  to  the  sun,  rain, 
and  dews,  will  greatly  improve  it,  and  it  can  be  the  moi*e  expedi- 
tiously levelled  down,  and  rendered  in  a  fit  condition  for  planting, 
when  necessary. 
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CarnationM  and  Pinks, 

TRANSPLANT  the  layers  and  pipings  of  carnations  and 
pinks  that  are  sufficiently  rooted  ;  and  treat  them  in  every  respect 
as  directed  in  page  438,  which  see.  You  may  yet  lay  pinks  and 
carnations,  if  omitted  in  June  and  July,  taking  care  to  keep  the 
earth  moderately  moist  about  them  till  well  rooted  ;  but  it  would 
be  much  better,  to  bave  done  this  in  the  beginning  of  July,  as  in 
that  case,  the  layers  would  be  strong  and  well  established  before 
winter.     For  the  method,  see  page  413. 

jiuriculaa  and  Polyanthu9e9^ 

« 

The  first  week  in  this  month  is  a  very  proper  time  to  shift  into 
fresh  compost,  such  of  your  choice  auriculas  as  were  not  new  pot- 
ted in  April,  or  May  ;  for  which  compost,  and  the  method  of 
shifting,  see  page  339,  Sec.  You  may  at  the  same  time,  take  oiF 
any  strong  slips  that  have  fibres  attached  to  them,  and  plant  them 
as  there  directed  ;  this  fresh  earth  will  strengthen  the  plants  great- 
ly, and  improve  their  flowers  the  following  spring.  All  your  auricu- 
las will  require,  at  this  season,  to  be  kept  where  they  can  be  free 
from'the  mid-day  sun,  and  enjoy  that  of  the  morning,  till  nine  or 
ten  o'clock,  and  that  of  the  afternoon  after  four  or  five. 

The  choice  polyanthuses,  under  similar  circumstances,  should  be 
treated  in  every  respect  as  recommended  for  the  auriculas. 

Transplant  auricula  and  polyanthus  seedlings,  as  directed  in 
pages  340  and  S42,  observing  to  give  them  proper  shade  and  occa- 
sional waterings,  and  also  to  close  the  earth  well  about  their  rootSf 
•therwiae  the  worms  will  draw  them  out  of  the  ground. 
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JRemaving  andfilanting'  Bulbou9  roots. 

In  the  first  week  of  this  month,  if  not  done  in  July,  you  should 
plant  all  the  autumn  flowering  bulbs  which  you  have  yet  out  of 
ground  ;  such  as  Oocuses,  Colchicums,  autumnal  Narcissus,  Ama- 
ryDises,  Sec.  and  likewise,  any  spring  flowering  bulbs  that  do  not 
aiR:ree  with  being  kept  too  long  in  a  dry  state ;  as  Fritillaries,  drown 
Imperials,  Snow -drops,  spring  Cixx:uses,  Martagons,  red  and  white 
Lilies,  bulbous  Irises,  &c.  Any  of  the  latter  kinds,  may  now  be 
taken  up  and  immediately  transplanted ;  but  this  should  be  done 
early  in  the  month,  before  they  begin  to  push  out  new  fibres ;  af- 
ter which,  they  would  be  considerably  weakened  by  a  removal. 
You  may,  also,  at  this  time,  take  up,  separate,  and  transplant,  the 
rrx>ts  of  Pxonias,  Flag  Irises,  and  any  other  haixly  kinds  of  fleshy 
or  tuberous-rooted  flowers,  whose  leaves  are  now  decayed.  When 
the  roots  are  taken  up,  the  small  offsets  should  be  separated,  and 
planted  in  beds,  to  increase  the  kinds,  and  the  large  roots  replant- 
ed in  any  beds  or  boixlcrs  where  wanted  for  flowering.  Each  re- 
spective kind  is  to  be  covered  from  two  to  four  inches  deep,  gene- 
rally in  proportion  to  the  size  and  strength  of  the  roots. 

Transplanting  Seedling  PerenniaU  and  BienniaU. 

Transplant  into  nursery  beds,  the  seedlings  of  the  \'arious  kinds 
of  perennial  and  biennial  flowers,  that  are  now  of  a  proper  size,  as 
directed  in  page  "116;  or  such  may  now  be  planted  finally,  where 
they  are  to  flower  next  season.  As  the  wall-flower  and  stock-gilly- 
flower plants  will,  in  the  middle  and  eastern  states,  require  some 
protection  in  winter,  such  should  now  be  transplanted  into  pots, 
or  into  beds  where  frames  may  be  placed  over  them,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  severe  frost. 

Sowing  Seeds  of  Bulbous  rooted  Floitvers, 

The  seeds  of  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Narcissuses,  Irises,  Crown 
Imperials,  Fntillaries  and  Lilies, .  or  of  any  other  kinds  of 
bulbs,  whose  seeds  are  ripe,  may  now  be  sown,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain new  varieties.  These  if  sown  as  soon  after  being  ripe  as  they 
are  sufficiently  dry  and  liardened,  will  vegetate,  the  ensuing 
•pring  ;  but  if  kept  out  of  the  ground  till  that  period,  very  few  of 
them  will  come  up  for  a  full  year  after.  For  the  method  of  sowing 
the  seedS)  Scc.'see  the  Flower-garden  for  next  month. 

Profiagating  Fibrous-rooted  Perennial  Plants, 

Most  of  the  early  flowering,  fibrous-rooted  plants,  whose  flow- 
er-stems had  been  cut  down  in  June  or  July,  will  some  time  in  this 
month,  have  thrown  up  new  suckers  from  the  roots ;  then  such 
maybe  carefully  taken  off,  and  planted  in  nurserybeds ;  or  the 
whole  roots  may  towards  the  end  of  the  month  be  taken  up  and  di«. 
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Yided  into  many  separate  parts,  taking  care  to  do  it  in  such  a  man- 
ner>  as  tliat  every  plant)  or  part,  so  separated,  may  be  furnished 
with  roots.  Trim  or  cut  off  from  each  slip,  or  part,  any  long  or 
bruised  roots  ;  pick  off  all  decayed  or  declining  leaves,  and  plant 
the  sets  or  divisions,  in  a  shady  border,  or  where  they  can  be  con- 
veniently covered  with  mats  or  other  covering,  till  newly  rooted. 

T^ey  should  be  watered  immediately,  and  that  repeated  from 
time  to  time,  till  they  are  well,  taken  with  the  ground,  and  in  a  free 
growing  state. 

Pinks,  sweet-william,  rose-campion,  scarlet-lychnis,  gentianellay 
polyanthuses,  primroses,  double  daisies,  double  chaniomile,  dou- 
ble perennial  catchfly,  double  ragged-robin,  perennial  Cyanus,  Mo- 
nardas,  Penstemons,  Pliloxes,  Violas,  Campanulas,  Dracoceph  alums, 
Spirza  trifoliata,  and  various  other  kinds,  may  now  be  propagated 
in  this  way. 

Collecting  Flowering  Plants  from  the  Woodsy  Fields^  and  SivampSm 

Many  beautiful  ornamental  plants  may  now  be  collected 
from  the  woods,  fields,  and  swamps,  which  would  grace  and 
embellish  the  Flower-garden,  and  Pleasure-grounds,  if  intro- 
duced thereinto :  and  that  at  a  season  when  the  general  run  of 
cultivated  flowers  are  out  of  bloom  ;  such  as  Lobelias  of  various 
kinds,  Aletris  farinosa,  Asclepiases,  in  sorts.  Asters,  Cassia  mari- 
landica,  Chelones,  Cucubalus  stellatus,  Cypripediums,  Dodecathe- 
on  Meadia,  Dracocephalums,  Eupatoriunis,  Euphorbias,  and  Ga* 
lega  virginiana ;  Gentianas,  hardy  harbaceous  Geraniums,  Gerar- 
dias,  Glycines,  .Gnaphaliums,  Hedysarums,  Helianthuses  and 
Heucheras ;  Hibiscuses,  Hypoxises,  Irises,  Liatrises,  Lysima- 
chias,  Melanthiums,  Monardas,  Napacas  and  Ophryses ;  Orchises, 
Oxalises,  Podalyrias,  Penstemons,  Phloxes,  Polygala  senega,  Rhex- 
ias,  Rudbeckias,  Sarracenias  and  Saxifragas;  Sylphiums,  Sisyrin- 
chiums,  Solidagoes,  Spigelia  marilandica,  Trilliums,  Veratrums 
and  Veronicas ;  Limadorum  tuberosum,  Lilium  superbum  and 
canadense,  Erythronium  americunum,  together  with  an  immense 
number  of  other  delightful  plants. 

All  the  above,  and  any  other  kinds  you  meet  with,  that  are  wor- 
thy of  notice,  may  be  taken  up,  whether  in,  or  out  of  flower,  with 
balls  of  earth,  brought  home,  and  planted  immediately  ;  on  taking 
them  up,cut  off  the  flower-stems,(ifany)  and  when  planted,  give  water 
and  shade  for  a  few  days  to  the  fibrous-rooted  kinds;  next  year  they 
will  flower  luxuriantly,  after  which,  each  sort  may  be  propagated  in 
its  proper  season.  Observe  in  planting,  to  give  each  respective 
kind,  a  soil  and  situation  as  nearly  similar  as  possible,  to  that^  in 
which  you  found  it  in  its  wiSd  state. 

Sojcifrage, 

The  double  variety  of  the  Sax\fraga  gramiiataj  or  white  saxi- 
frage, is  a  most  beautiful  flowering  plant,  and  extremely  deserving 
ttf  ]^ace  among  every  fine  collection  of  flowers;  its  root  is  composed 
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of  several  little  grains  or  knobs,  attached  to  a  main  fibre,  and  throw- 
ing out  small  fibres  from  their  base :  the  stem  is  erect,  round, 
branched,  and  panicled  at  top,  usually  from  eight  to  ten  inches 
high,  producing  in  April  and  May,  beautiful  bunches  of  double 
white  flowers :  its  leaves  are  somewhat  fleshy,  lobed  and  cut ; 
those  next  the  root  on  long  foot*stalks ;  those  on  the  stem  alter* 
oate,  subsesile. 

It  IS  commonly  cultivated  in  pots,  to  adorn  windows,  rooms,  Sec. 
«nd  affords  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  what  is  called  a  grantUou* 

\900t. 

The  foliage  of  this  species  is  generally  decayed  about  this  time  ; 
therefore  the  roots  may  be  taken  up  in  little  bunches  attached  to 
fibres,  and  planted  immediately  in  pots  of  good  fresh  earth  ;  they 
are  not  to  be  covered  more  than  an  inch  deep  ;  the  pots  must  be 
placed  in  the  shade,  till  October,  and  gently  watered  at  intervals  ; 
late  in  autumn  the  foliage  will  begin  to  appear,  and  on  the  approach 
of  winter,  the  pots  should  be  placed  in  a  gaixlen  frame,  whtre  they 
may  have  some  slight  protection  from  severe  frosts.  The  plants 
are  tolerably  hardy,  and  in  mild  winters  will  survive  in  the  open 
ground. 

The  Saxifraga  umbrowy  or  London  pride,  may,  towai*ds  the  end 
of  this  month,  be  propagated  by  slips  from  the  root.  This  makes 
a  good  edging  for  beds  and  borders,  and  is  perfectly  hardy.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  panicles,  on  stems  of  about  a  foot  high  ; 
they  are  small  but  numerous,  of  a  white  or  flesh-colour,  spotted 
beautifully  with  yellow  and  red,  having  also  red  pistils.  It  is  a  na- 
tive of  Ireland,  growing  in  a  wild  state  near  the  lake  of  Killarney, 
on  the  mountains  near  Sligo,  on  Croagh  Patrick,  in  the  county  of 
Mayo,  and  in  various  other  parts  ;  it  is  said,  also,  to  be  indigenous  in 
England,  and  was  such  a  favourite,  for  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  its 
flowers,  as  to  be  generally  called  Mnc'eo-fireUy^  and  also  for  its 
thriving  in  London,  better  than  most  plants,  was  called  London 
Pride.     Its  flowers  are  pixxluced  in  May  and  June. 

The  Saxifraga  narmentoaa^  China  or  Strawberry  Saxifrage ;  has 
round  va^'iegated  leaves,  and  Strawberry  like  runnei*s ;  the  uncom- 
mon magnitude  of  the  two  lowermo&t  pendant  petals,  joined  to  the 
very  conspicuous  glandular  nectary  in  the  centre  of  the  flower,  half 
surrounding  the  germen,  render  this  species  strikingly  distinct ; 
and  has  created  a  doubt  in  the  minds  of  Mr.  Curtis  and  othei's, 
whether  it  ought  not  to  be  considered  a  distinct  genus. 

It  iias  been,  generally  treated  as  a  Green-house  plant,  but  with 
me,  it  survived  the  severe  winter  of  1804-S,in  the  open  ground, 
and  therefore  I  consider  it  perfectly  hardy.  It  flowers  in  May  and 
Jupe,  delights  in  a  dry  soil,  and  may  now  be  propagated  by  its  run- 
ners, which  it  produces  in  great  abundance. 

The  Saxifraga  Cotyledon^  or  Pyramidal  Saxifrage.  This  species 
has  a  fibrous  perennial  root,  crowned  with  cartilaginous  sawed 
leaves  in  a  cluster,  like  house-leek  ;  tl}e  stems  are  generally  about  a 
foot,  or  more,  high,  and  terminated  with  panicles  of  white  flowers  ; 
the  whole  forming  a  beautiful  pyramid.  The  flowers  are  produced 
in  May  and  Junci  and  when  kept  in  the  shades  and  screened  finom 
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-wind  and  rain,  will  continue  in  beauty  a  considerable  time.    The 
plant  may  now  be  propagated^  by  offaets,  which  it  produces  freely. 

Flowering  Plant9  in  Pot9> 

Such  annual  and  other  flowering  plants,  as  are  in  pots,  must  now 
be  carefully  supplied  with  water  ;  some  kinds  requiring  it  twice  a 
day,  in  very  dry  weather,  others  once  a  day,  and  a  few  sorts  not  so 
often.  As  to  the  consumption  of  water,  there  is  an  astonishing 
difference  in  the  constitutions  of  plants,  some  absorbing  and  dis- 
charging it  so  quickly,  as  to  excite  surprise,  and  others  but  very 
slowly ;  therefore,  you  must  supply  each  respective  kmd,  according 
to  its  habit  and  necessity. 

Ordinary  Attendance, 

Give  water,  as  often  as  necessary,  to  all  the  young  plantations  of 
herbaceous  flower-roots  ;  cut  down  the  stems  of  such  as  are  past 
bloom ;  loosen  the  earth  in  the  tops  of  all  your  pots  containing 
flowering-plants ;  clip  hedges,  if  omitted  in  the  last  month  ;  clip 
box  edgings,  and  trim  the  various  other  kinds  used  for  that  pur* 
pose,  into  a  neat  and  becoming  form  ;  but  let  this  be  done  early  in 
the  month,  and,  if  possible,  in  moist  or  cloudy  weather.  Mow 
grass-walks  and  lawns,  once  a  week  or  fortnight,  accoixKng  to  the 
growth  of  the  grass.  Sweep,  dress,  and  roll,  Uie  gravel-walks  once 
a  week ;  hoe  and  clean,  the  flower-borders,  beds,  alleysi,  and  shrub- 
bery compartments ;  and  let  the  weeds  be  raked  up  and  carried 
away  immediately  out  of  the  garden,  &c.  Trim  and  tie  up  any 
loose  growing  or  straggling  plants;  dress  disorderly  growing 
ahrubs,  and  inoculate  such  kinds  as  you  wish  to  propagate  in  that 
way.  , 

Gather  flower-seeds,  as  they  ripen,  and  preserve  them  till  the 
season  of  sowing ;  most  kinds  will  keep  better  and  longer  in  their 
pods  or  husks,  than  when  rubbed  out. 

Sowing  Auricula^  PdyanthiUy  Anemone^  and  Banunculu*  Seed*, 

I  find  in  almost  every  treatise  on  gardening,  that  I  have  met  with» 
even  in  the  celebrated  works  of  Mr.  Millar,  directions  for  sowing 
the  above  seeds  in  this  month,  and  September  :  I  have  tried  the  ex- 
periment for  many  years,  but  was  generally  unsuccessful ;  princi- 
pally, on  account  of  the  seeds  vegetating  on  the  approach  of  win- 
ter, and  these  minute  plants  always  being  destroyed  before  spring, 
by  earth-worms,  slugs,  snails,  or  by  other  accidents ;  therefore,^ 
have  given  up  that  pitictice  as  a  bad  one,  and  adopted  sowing  them 
in  December,  as  there  directed,  or  in  January  or  February,  from 
which  sowings  I  have  uniformly  been  successful.  I  have  noticed 
this  subject  here,  in  order  to  correct  what  I  conceive  to  be  an  erro- 
neous practice,  lest  the  pursuing  of  it,  would  disappoint,  and,  con- 
sequently discourage,  those  who  have  a  taste  for  these  elegant 
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flowers.  Even  if  preserved  in  a  Green-house^  thoee  small  plants 
are  subject  to  the  same  accidents,  or  to  be  eaten  by  the  OnUcwy  or 
wood-louse,  before  the  spring  vegetation  commences. 


THE  GREEN-HOUSE. 

Shifting  and  giving  fresh  earth  to  the  Plants. 

IN  the  first  week  of  this  month,  if  not  done  before,  you  may 
shift  into  larger  pots,  &c.  young  oranges,  lemons,  citrons  and  shad- 
docks, and  also,  such  other  plants  as  are  too  much  confined,  and 
that  have  perfected  their  spring  or  summer  shoots,  previous  to  their 
beginning  to  push  their  autumn  growths ;  such  is  the  critical  pe- 
riod in  which  plants  ought  to  have  a  summer  shifting,  and  should 
be  particularly  noticed  in  any  climate  or  country  where  such  prac- 
tice is  necessary.  Let  this  operation  be  performed,  as  directed  in 
page  353  ;  after  which,  treat  the  plants  as  recommended  in  page 
444. 

Loosen  the  earth  in  the  tops  of  such  pots  or  tubs,  as  it  appears 
hard  or  stiff  in,  and  add  some  fresh  compost  tliereto,  if  not  done  last 
month  ;  this,  and  the  picking  off,  of  any  decayed  leaves,  together, 
with  the  trimming  of  disorderly  branches,  will  give  a  fresh 
and  pleasing  appearance  to  the  collection,  add  to  the  beauty,  and 
promote  the  vigorous  growth  of  the  plants. 

JPro/iagating  the  Plants. 

You  may  stiil  continue  to  propagate  various  kinds  of  plants,  by 
cuttings,  layers,  and  suckers,  as  directed  in  tlie  former  months. 

Budding  Oranges  and  Lemons^  Isfc, 

Any  time  this  month,  you  may  successfully  bud  oranges,  le- 
mons, citruns>  limes,  and  shaddocks  ;  beginning  in  the  first  week 
thereof,  and  continuing  to  the  end ;  observing  to  work  each  tree  as 
you  perceive  it  to  put  forth  its  fresh  autumn  shoots  ;  some  trees, 
even  of  the  same  species,  will  produce  those  earlier  or  later  in  the 
month,  and  so  soon  as  you  perceive  a  few  of  them  grown  to  two 
or  three  inches  in  length,  seize  upon  that  time  to  perform  the  ope- 
ration, as  then  the  sap  being  in  a  fre'sh  state  of  circulation,  the  bark 
of  the  stock  will  separate  freely  for  the  reception  of  the  bud,  and 
the  necessary  nourishment  will  be  copiously  supplied. 

Observe,  at  this  time,  to  take  the  buds  froni  shoots  produced 
in  the  early  part  of  the  present  season.    The  proper  stocks  are 
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those  raised  from  the  kernels,  of  either  of  the  species.  For  the 
methods  of  budding,  and  general  observations  on  that  subject,  see 
page  433,  &c. 

It  will  be  very  proper  on  budding  those,  or  any  other  kinds  of 
plants  in  pots,  to  place  them  in  the  shade  (or  three  or  four  weeks, 
after  the  operation  is  performed  ;  or  at  least  to  turn  the  budded 
side  of  each  plant  to  the  north,  in  order  to  avoid  the  drying  influ- 
ence of  tlie  sun. 

Cut  off  oi^nges,  lemons,  jasmins  and  other  exotics,  which  were 
inarched  in  April  or  May,  provided  that  you  find  them  sufficiently 
united.  For  the  method  of  doing  this,  see  the  article  Grafting  by 
Afifiroach^  or  Inarching^  in  page  249. 

Watering, 

Carefully  attend  to  the  watering  of  all  the  plants,  giving  it  to 
each  as  often  as  necessary,  and  in  proportion  to  its  consumption  ; 
observing  always  to  administer  it  sparingly  to  the  succulent  kinds. 

The  pouring  of  water,  occasionally,  through  the  rose  of  a  wa-* 
tering  pot,  over  the  branches  of  the  shrubby  kinds,  would  greatly 
refresh  them,  and  wash  off  the  dust  collected  on  the  leaves  ;  which, 
would  give  them  a  clean  and  pleasing  appearance  :  but  this  should 
be  done  late  in  the  evening  when  the  sun  has  lost  its  power  for  the 
day. 

Such  pots  as  are  plunged,  must  be  turned  full  round  in  their 
seats,  at  least  once  a  week,  to  prevent  the  roots  penetrating  into 
the  surrounding  earth,  through  the  holes  in  the  bottoms  of  the 
pots. 

The  Mexican  Ferraria,  or  Tiger-Floxoer, 

The  Ferraria  Tigridia^  of  Curtis,  or  F.  t^avorda^  of  LiVN,  and 
Wii^LDKNow,  is  of  such  exquite  beauty,  as  to  merit  particular  at- 
tention. It  is  of  the  Gynandria  class,  and  order  Triandria,  lis  Foot 
is  a  tunicated  bulb,  producing  from  one  to  four  stems,  from  eigh- 
teen inches  to  two  feet  in  height,  composed  of  various  joints,  and 
bearing  at  each,  a  plicated  oblong  lanceolate  leaf,  from  a  sheathing 
petiole  the  lengih  of  the  internode,  and  at  the  summit  an  in- 
volucrum,  apparently  consisting  of  two  lanceolate,  ancipital,  con-' 
duplicate,  nearly  equal  valves,  of  which  the  exterior  is  in  fact 
the  common  spatht:  or  involucre,  and  embraces  the  interior  with 
its  contents  ;  the  interior  valve,  which  is  exactly  opposed  to  the 
outer  one,  is  the  proper  spathe  of  the  first  flower  and  embraces  it, 
together  with  the  spathes  and  flowers  that  are  to  come  in  succes- 
sion ;  the  spathe  of  the  second  flower  is  opposed  to  that  of  the  first, 
and  placed  beweeen  it  and  the  pedicel  of  the  first  flower ;  and  so  of 
the  rest,  every  spathe  being  opposed  to  the  one  of  the  preceding 
flower  and  embi*aced  by  it.  These  spathes  are  similar  in  'shape^ 
hut  diminish  progressively  and  become  more  membranaceous.  The 
Corolla^  or  flower,  is  large  and  divided  into  six  segments,  of  which 
the  three  outer  are  urceolate  at  the  base,  expauded  above,  and  re- 
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fleeted  at  the  point ;  the  three  inner  ones  smaller  by  half,  biform- 
ed,  singularly  divided  into  a  lower  hastate  and  an  upper  ovate  divi- 
sion, by  a  depressed  intersection ;  the  upper  division  is  of  the 
richest  scarlet  imaginable,  variegated  by  a  bright  golden  yellow. 
The  Filament^  is  a  cuniculated  or  piped  triquetral  column.  The 
jinthtra  are  sessile,  erect,  bearing  their  polen  on  the  outside,  con- 
niving at  the  point,  diverging  below  to  admit  the  exit  of  the  stig- 
iii?.5.  The  Germen^  is  obtusely  trigonal,  three  celled.  Sfulfy  the 
lengJth  of  the  filamental  column,  through  the  hollow  of  which  it 
pa&seSr  Stigmas^  three,  filiform,  bifid.  Cafisule^  oblong,  obtusely 
trip;ona]  three-celled.  Seeda^  in  double  rows  in  each  cell  and  round. 

IIi:knandez,  a  Spanish  pliysician,  who  was  sent  to  Mcxicoy  by 
Philip  II.  King  of  Spain,  informs  us,  that  it  grew  wild  about  that 
city,  and  was  much  cultivated  for  its  excessive  beauty,  and  for  the 
medicinal  virtues  of  its  roots,  being,  as  he  terms  it,  ^  a  frigefocient 
in  fevers,  and  also  a  promoter  of  fecundity  in  women." 

This  flower  has  no  scent ;  but  in  splendid  beauty,  it  has  scarcely 
any  competitor.  It  is  born  to  display  its  glory  but  a  few  hours, 
and  then  literally  melts  away ;  but  to  compensate  for  this  sudden 
decline,  it  continues  to  produce  flowers  for  several  weeks.  The 
latter  end  of  this  month  is  generally  the  season  of  its  bloom. 

It  is  properly  a  Green-house  plant,  succeeds  best  in  light  mould, 
and  is  easily  propagated  by  seed,  from  which  the  plants  will  flower 
the  second  year.  The  bulbs  and  offsets  may  be  taken  up  in  Octo- 
ber, when  the  leaves  are  decayed,  and  kept  in  dry  sand,  saw-dust, 
or  foiled  up  in  dry  moss  till  March ;  but  they  must  be  carefully 
preserved  from  frost.  Or  they  may  be  replanted  immediately  in 
•pots  of  fresh  earth,  and  placed  in  the  Green-house  ;  giving  them 
but  very  little  water,  till  tliey  begin  to  vegetate  in  spring. 

CoL.  Thomas  Forrest,  of  Germantown,  near  Philadelphia,  is 
in  possession  of  this  rare  and,  perhaps,  unparalleled  beauty,  as 
well  as  of  many  other  scarce  and  valuable  plants.  I  saw  it  in  full  bloom 
last  season,  in  his  collection. 


THE  HOT-HOUSE. 


Pinc'A/i/iUa^ 

THE  care  of  the  fruiting  pines  being  the  same  in  this  month  as  in 
the  last,  is  unnecessary  t^be  repeated  ;  as  likewise  the  propagation 
of  the  plants  by  crowns  and  suckei*s,  as  well  as  the  shifting  of  those 
succession  pines  which  are  expected  to  pix>duce  fi*uit  next  season. 

Let  this  shifting,  where  neglected  last  month,  be  don^,  if  possi- 
ble, in  the  iirst  or  second  week  of  this,  that  the  plants  may  have 
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time  to  establish  strong  roots,  and  to  be  advanced  in  free  and  vigo- 
rous growth  before  winter.  For  the  method  of  shifting,  see  page 
449. 

Besides  the  watering  of  the  pine  plants  in  the  common  way,  it 
will  be  of  great  service  to  them,  in  very  warm  weather,  to  water 
the  walks  and  flues  of  the  Hot-house  occasionally  :  this  should  al- 
ways be  done  late  in  the  evening,  and  the  glasses  ought  to  be  im- 
mediately closed.  The  great  heat  of  the  house  will  exhale  the 
moisture,  and  raise  a  kind  of  artificial  dew,  which  will  soon  stand  in 
drops  on  the  glasses  ;  the  leaves  of  the  pine  being  succulent,  the)^ 
will  imbibe  the  watry  particles,  and  be  greatly  benefited  thereby. 

RaUing  the  Pine  from  Seed. 

New  varieties  of  the  Pine  may  be  obtained  from  seeds,  and  when 
such  is  found  in  the  fruit,  which  is  very  uncommon,  even  in  the 
West-Indies,  they  should  be  carefully  preserved  in  dry  sand  till 
March,  when  they  will  vegetate  and  succeed  better  than  if  sown 
at  an  earlier  period.  ')*he  pots  for  this  purpose  should  be  then  filled 
to  within  an  inch  of  their  rims,  with  light  rich  earth,  and  plunged 
into  a  warm  i)art  of  the  tan-bed,  for  a  day  or  two  before  sowing  the 
seeds,  which  should  be  placed  therein  about  an  inch  apart,  and  co- 
vered not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep.  Cover  the  pots 
immediately  with  pieces  of  glass  that  will  fit  the  tops  very  close  ; 
this  by  preventing  the  mould  from  drying  and  giving  an  additional 
beat  to  it  near  the  surface,  will  soon  cause  the  seeds  to  vegetate. 
After  the  plants  appear,  sprinkle  them  over  with  water  occasionally  $ 
as  they  advance  in  size,  give  them  increased  portions  of  air  and  wa- 
ter, and  by  the  time  they  have  ^y^  or  six  leaves,  they  will  be  able  to 
withstand  the  general  air  of  the  Hot-house. 

By  the  end  of  August  these  seedlings  will  be  grown  to  a  proper 
size  for  transplanung ;  when  they  should  be  put  into  small  pots, 
filled  with  the  same  mould  recommended  for  crowns  and  suckers 
in  page  446  ;  and  from  that  time  their  treatment  requires  no  differ- 
ence from  that  of  those. 

Shifting  the  various  £xotic0f  is^c. 

The  beginning  of  this  month  is  a  very  pix>per  season  for  the 
shifting  of  Aloes,  Seduras,  Cactuses,  Mesembryanthemums,  and  all 
other  succulent  exotics;  they  will  now  take  fresh  ix>ot  sooner  than 
at  any  other  time  of  the  year :  you  should  at  the  same  time  take  off 
any  offsets  that  may  be  produced,  an^plant  them  into  small  pots 
filled  with  fresh  sandy  earth,  placing  them  where  they  may  have 
only  the  morning  sun  for  ten  or  twelve  days,  and  observing  to'refi'esh 
them,  now  and  then,  with  a  little  water. 

The  several  kinds  of  tender  exotics  that  require  it,  should  now 
be  shifted,  ip  order  to  establish  strong  and  fresh  roots  before  winter ; 
observing  to  place  them  in  the  shade  immediately  after,  till  they 
shall  have  recovered  the  check  occasioned  by  the  removal.  This 
work  should  be  performed  early  in  the  month ;  for  if  they  ai*e  shift- 
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ed  too  late  in  the  season,  they  do  not  recover  before  the  cold  comes 
on,  which  checks  their  growth,  prevents  their  free  rooting,  and 
consequently,  renders  them  not  so  well  prepared  to  maintain  them- 
selves in  winter,  as  if  done  at  an  early  period  ;  and  many  kinds 
that  have  stood  too  long  in  the  same  pots,  without  shifting,  will 
have  their  roots  so  matt^,  as  to  grow  mouldy  in  winter  and  decay  ; 
which  has  often  been  destructive  to  many  choice  plants. 

The  other  plants  which  do  not  require  shifting  at  this  season, 
should  have  9ome  of  the  earth  taken  out  of  the  tops  of  the  pots,  if 
not  done  last  month  and  replaced  with  fresh  compost ;  this  will 
greatly  encourage  their  autumn  growth,  and  should  not  be  neglec- 
ted. 

The  regular  watering  of  the  plants  must  now  be  duly  attended 
to,  for  one  days  neglect,  at  this  season,  might  destroy  many  of  your 
most  valuable  plants.  Keep  all  the  collection  free  from  decayed 
leaves,  and  such  pots  as  are  plunged  in  'the  earth,  must  be  turned 
quite  round  in  their  seats  once  a  week,  for  the  reasons  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  months. 

Keep  all  the  pots  and  tubs  free  from  weeds,  and  continue  to  pro- 
pagate, the  various  kinds  by  suckers,  layers  or  cuttings. 

Labeling  the  Plants. 

In  large  collections,  all  the  plants  should  be  labeled,  having  the 
Generic  and  Sfieeific  name  of  the  [^lant  on  each  label.  These  may 
be  made  of  small  slips  of  pine  or  cedar,  each  from  six  to  ten  inches 
long,  near  an  inch  broad  at  top,  tapering  to  a  point  at  the  lower  end, 
and  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  When  the  sticks  are  ready, 
the  parts  to  be  written  on  should  be  rubbed  lightly  with  white,  oil 
colour  paint ;  then,  with  a  black  lead  pencil,  nvhiU  yet  wet^  write 
the  generic  and  specific  name  of  the  plant  thereon,  which  will  soon 
dry  and  become  completely  permanent;  the  label  is  then  to  be  stuck 
into  the  pot  near  the  rim,  and  so  deep  as  to  leave  the  writing  easy 
to  be  seen.  These  labels  will  continue  good  for  three  years,  or 
longer. 


SEPTEMBER. 

WORK  TO  BE  DONE.  IN  THE  KITCHEN-GARDEN. 

SOME  persons  who  write  on  Gardening,  content  themselves  by 
simply  saying  that  such  a  thing,  should  be  sown  in  such  a  month  ; 
this  gives  a  latitude  in  the  present,  of  thirty  days ;  so  that  an  inex- 
perienced person,  may  be  led  to  think  that  he  is  within  dye  bounds, 
if  he  sows  on  the  30th  of  September,  what  ought  to  have  been 
sown  in  the  first  week,  perhaps  about  the  first  day  thereof,  whilst 
experience  Gardeners  well  know^  that  a  difference  of  three  orfour 
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days,  particularly,  in  this  month,  tnakes  a  greater  odds  in  crops, 
than  most  people  could  imagine  would  be  consequent  on  the  dif* 
ference  of  as  many  weeks. 

I  am  not  an  advocate  for  sowing  seeds  on  s  particular  day  of  the 
week,  or  month,  nor  in  the  full  or  wane  of  the  moon,  nor  when  the 
wind  blows  from  the  cast,  west,  or  any  particular  point  of  the  com- 
pass; these  ridiculous  and  superstitious  notions,  have  been  long 
since,  deservedly,  banished  out  of  the  well  informed  world ;  but  iu 
this  month,  above  all  others  in  the  year,  there  is  an  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  sowing  certain  crops,  witliin  a^rw  dx^ys  of  particular  pe- 
riods, in  order  to  ensure  the  best  possible  success ;  so  that  the 
plants  may  not  become  too  strong  before  winter,  and,  consequently, 
be  subject  to  start  to  seed  early  in  spring,  previously  to  their  attain- 
ing due  perfection,  nor  be  too  weakly  to  endure  the  severities  of 
the  ensuing  winter. 

Sjiinach, 

Hoe  and  clean  your  advancing  crops  of  spinach,  and  let  the 
plants  be  thinned  out  to  proper  distances  in  order  to  afford  suffi- 
cient room  for  the  production  of  large  succulent  leaves. 

In  the  first  week  of  this  month  prepare  some  good  dry  ground, 
for  a  full  crop  of  spinach,  for  winter  and  spring  use.  In  the  eas- 
tern states,  particularly,  this  work  should  not  be  delayed  later,  nor 
indeed  in  the  middle  states  if  it  can  be  well  avoided;  but  in  a  favour- 
able season  and  a  warm  soil  and  exposure,  it  may  succeed  very 
well,  in  the  middle  states,  if  sown  so  late  as  the  fifteenth  or. even 
the  twentieth  of  the  month ;  the  more  to  tlie  southward,  the  later 
it  may  be  sown. 

The  best  sort  to  endure  cold  is  the  prickly  seeded  kind,  which 
is  what  most  people  sow  at  this  season,  its  being  much  hai'dicr  than 
the  round  seeded  sort,of  this  there  are  two  or  three  varieties,  differing 
only  in  the  size  of  their  leaves  ;  but  the  largest  and  most  profita- 
ble sort  is,  what  gardeners  call  the  burdock-spinach.  A  thinspnnk? 
ling  of  the  brown  Dutch,  Egyptian  cos,  and  hardy  cabbage  lettuces 
may  be  sown  among  the  spinach,  and  if  the  winter  is  any  way  fisi«« 
vourable  you  may  have  some  good  plants  from  these  to  transplant 
early  in  spring  for  heading.  A  few  of  the  early  short-top  salmoni 
and  white  tuniep  rooted  radishes  may  also  be  sown  among  the  spi^ 
nach,  for  use  in  October  and  November.  Sow  the  seed  thinly  in 
drills  about  eight  inches  distant  from  one  another,  or  broad-cast, 
and  tread  it  in ;  then  rake  the  ground  effectually  so  as  to  cover  the 
seed  well ;  or  if  it  be  cultivated  on  a  large  scale,  it  may  be  harrowed 
in  with  a  light  harrow,  wrong  end  foremost. 

When  the  plants  are  up  and  have  got  leaves  an  inch  broad,  or  a 
little  better,  they  must  be  thinned,  either  by  hand  or  hoe,  to  three 
or  four  inches  asunder,  and  the  weeds  effectually  cleared  away 
from  among  them  ;  by  this  treatment  the  plants  will  get  stocky, 
gather  strength,  and  be  the  better  able  to  stand  the  winter  frosts. 
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Lettuces* 

The  Tarious  kinds  of  lettuces  sown  last  month,  should  be  planted 
out  as  early  in  this,  as  they  have  attained  to  a  proper  size  for  that 
purpose ;  let  them  be  set  in  beds  of  gopd  well  prepared  ground, 
about  ten  inches  asunder  and  watered  immediately ;  which  should 
be  frequently  repeated,  if  the  weather  proves  dry. 

In  the  last  week  of  the  month  prepare  a  dry,  warm,  well  shel- 
tered south  t>order,  on  which  to  plant  the  lettuces  sown  in  the  lat* 
ter  part  of  August,  for  standing  over  winter  for  spring  use.  Take 
up  the  best  plants  from  the  seed-bed,  pick  off  the  decayed  leaves^ 
trim  the  ends  of  their  roots,  and  plant  them  in  rows  six  inches  asun- 
der CTery  way ;  if  the  plants  survive  the  winter  every  other  one 
may  be  taken  up  in  spring  and  planted  in  new  beds,  which  will 
give  the  others  abundance  of  room  to  grow  to  the  best  perfection. 
They  are  to  be  protected  during  winter  as  directed  in  Kvoembcr, 
Sow  more  lettuce  seed  in  the  first  week  of  this  month,  to  plant  out 
in  the  beginning  of  October,  for  the  same  purpose.  The  kinds 
proper  to  be  sown  now  are  the  brown  Dutch,  Hemmersmith  hardy 
Ipreen,  Egyptian  cos,  and  tlie  hardy  cabbage  lettuces.  Also,  about 
the  middle  of  the  month,  sow  another  crop  of  the  same  kinds,  to  be 
planted  in  frames  in  October,  for  their  winter  preservation. 

To  have  lettuces  in  good  perfection^  in  November,  December, 
and  January,  you  should  about  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  prepare 
one  or  more  beds  of  rich  earth,  in  a  warm  part  of  the  gaitlcn, 
where  the  ground  is  dry  and  lies  well  to  the  sun.  Make  the  bed 
or  beds  the  lengtli  and  width  of  one  or  more  cucumber  frames;  plant 
therein  sonoe  good  plants  of  your  best  kinds  of  heading  and  cos  let- 
tuces, and  give  them  water  occasionally  till  well  rooted  and  grow- 
ing freely. 

Towards  the  middle  of  next  month,  when  the  nights  begin  to 
grow  cold,  place  the  frames  and  glasses  on  the  beds  ;  keep 
on  the  glasses  every  night,  but  let  them  be  kept  totally  oft*  in  the 
^j  time,  till  the  November  frosts  commence  ;  after  which,  you 
most  be  governed  by  circumstances,  always  admitting  as  much 
air  every  day^  as  the  safety  and  free  growth  of  .the  plants  will 
warrant. 

Sowing'  RadUh  Seed, 

In  the  first  week  of  this  month,  you  should  sow  a  good  supply 
of  the  early  short-top,  white  and  vtd  ti^Tiep  rooted  and  salmon 
ffodtshes  ;  also,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  black  and  white  winter,  or 
Spanish  kinds  ;  the  latter,  on  the  approach^of  frost,  must  be  taken 
op  and  preserved  for  winter  use  as  you  do  carrots  or  tumeps* 

Endive^ 

Aft  eariy  in  the  month  as  possible,  transplant  a  full  crop  of  green 
cm'led  endive>  for  late  autumn  and  winter  use ;  let  this  be  done  as 
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directed  in  page  432.    Tie  up  the  leaves  of  full  grown  en^ve  for 
blanching  as  advised  in  page  453. 

Ctiery  and  Cardoom. 

Earth  up  celery  as  it  advances  in  growth ;  but  be  careful  to 
avoid  covering  the  hearts  of  the  plants;  this  work  should  always  be 
done  in  a  dry  day ;  lay  up  the  stalks  neatly  without  injuring  themi 
for  if  bruised  they  will  become  mouldy  and  be  subject  to  rot. 

If  your  crops  of  celery  be  scanty,  and  that  you  have  got  strong 
plants,  you  may  about  the  first  of  this  month  plant  them  out  in 
trenches.  Should  the  season  prove  very  favourable^  this  crop  ma7 
succeed  tolerably  well. 

The  cardoons  will  now  be  considerably  advanced  in  growth,  and 
consequently,  should  be  earthed  up  regularly  for  blanching ;  as 
these  plants  spread  considerably,  they  must  be  tied  up  neatly  with 
bass  strings,  hay-bands,  or  willow  twigs^  &c.  but  not  too.  close,  so 
that  the  hearts  may  freely  advance  in  growth ;  then  gather  the 
earth  up  all  round  each  plant,  first  breaking  it  fine,  and  as  you  lay 
It  up,  pat  it  with  the  back  of  the  spade,  to  make  it  keep  its  place 
and  cast  off  the  rain  :  as  the  plants  progress  in  growth  continue 
earthing  thein  still  higher,  till  well  whitened  and  fit  for  use ;  on  the 
approach  of  frost  they  may  be  protected  as  directed  in  November 
£or  celery,  if  not  made  use  of  before  that  time. 

Winter  Cre^sesy  Coni'Sallad  and  Chervil, 

Sow  corn-sallad  and  winter  cresses  the  beginning  of  this  month, 
if  not  done  in  August,  for  winter  and  eaily  spring  use  ;  let  these  be 
sown  as  directed  in  page  455.  Likewise,  sow  a  supply  of  chervil 
for  soups  and  sallads  ;  this  may  be  sown  in  drills  nine  or  ten  inches 
asunder  and  covered  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep,  or  broad-cast 
and  raked  in. 

SmaU  Sallading, 

Continue  to  sow,  once  every  ten  days,  the  different  kinds  of  small 
sallading  as  directed  in  the  preceding  months.  The  seeds  may 
now  be  sown  in  an  open  situation  where  the  earth  is  light  and  rich, 
but  what  yt>u  sow  towards  the  end  of  the  month  should  have  a 
warm  exposure. 

Hoe  TumepM, 

As  your  crops  of  ton^p  advance  in  growth,  hoe  and  thin  the 
plants  to  proper  distances;  let  this  be  done  in  a  dry  day,  cutting  the 
weeds  up  clean  with  a  'Sharp  and  middle  sized  hoe.  For  general 
directions  see  page  426. 

Soming  Cabbage  Seed. 

The  proper  period  for  sowing  cabbage  seed,  in  the  middle  states, 
to  produce  carli/  summer  cabbages,  is  between  the  sixth  and  tenth 
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of  this  month,  if  intended  to  be  transt>lanted  into  frames  in  October, 
for  winter  protection,  which  is  the  most  preferable  method  ;  but  if 
they  are  designed  for  remaining  in  the  seed-beds  till  spring,  the 
period  is  between  the  fifteenth  and  twentieth.  However  it  will  be 
very  praper  to  make  two  or  three  sowings  within  that  time,  as  it  is 
impossible  to  say  whether  the  fall  may  be  &vourable  or  otherwise, 
and  therefore  the  better  way,  is  to  be  prepared  in  either  case,  by 
successive  crops. 

The  consequence  of  having  plants  too  forward  or  early  is,  that 
they  are  very  subject  to  run  to  seed  in  the  spring,  soon  after  being 
planted  out ;  and  if  the  seeds  are  sown  too  late,  the  plsints  do  not 
acquire  sufficient  strength  before  winter  to  withstand  its  rigour, 
without  extraordinary  care.  But,  in  either  case,  there  is  a  remedy ; 
that  is,  if  the  plants  are  likely  to- become  too  luxuriant  and  strong, 
transplant  them  once  or  twice  in  October,  and  if  two  backward  and 
weakly,  make  a  slight  hot-bed  towards  the  latter  end  of  that  month, 
and  prick  them  out  of  the  seed-bed  thereon  ;  this  will  forward  them 
considerably. 

At  all  events,  I  would  advise,  particularly  in  the  middle  states, 
the  first  sowing  to  be  made  about  the  tenth  or  before  it,  the  second 
four  days  after,  and  the  third  on  the  eighteenth  day  of  this  month, 
or  at  any  rate  within  two  or  three  days  of  these  periods,  for  the 
difference  occasioned  at  this  time  by  one  or  two  days,  will  in  a  few 
weeks  be  very  perceiveable  and  striking.  In  the  eastern  states, 
the  first  of  the  month  will  be  a  suitable  period,  for  sowing  a  princi- 
pal crop. 

The  kinds  proper  to  be  sown  now  are  the  early  Smyrna,  early 
York,  early  Battersca,  early  Russia,  and  early  sugar-loaf  cabbages ; 
it  would  also,  be  very  proper  to  sow  at  this  time,  some  of  the  large 
drum-head,  flat  Dutch,  large  English  and  red  pickling  kinds,  to 
succeed  the  other  sorts,  and  to  produce  fine  large  heads  in  the 
early  autumn  months  ;  but  the  seeds  of  these  late  kinds  may  be 
sown  three  or  four  days  earlier  than  the  former,  as  the  plants  are 
not  so  subject  to  run  to  seed  in  spring. 

Sow  these  seeds  in  beds  of  gopd  garden  mould,  and  either  coyer 
or  fake  them  in,  so  as  that  they  may  be  lodged  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  deep  ;  if  the  weather  should  prove  dry,  water  the  beds  occa- 
sionally in  the  evening  till  the  plants  are  up,  and  in  about  five 
weeks  they  will  be  fit  for  transplanting  into  their  winter  quarters, 
as  directed  in  October. 

Many  people  are  of  opinion,  that  it  is  time  enough  to  sow  the 
seeds  of  the  various  kinds  of  late  cabbages  in  spring,  but  they  may 
rest  assured,  that  such  as  ale  sown  at  this  time,  will  produce  much 
larger  and  more  solid  heads,  than  the  spring  sown  plants ;  besides, 
tliey  will  be  fit  for  use  immediately  after  the  early  cabbages  are 
consumed,  and  keep  up  a  regular  and  constant  supply  of  that  excel- 
lent vegetable,  whether  for  sale  or  private  use,  till  the  spring  sown 
crops  shall  have  attained  to  full  perfection. 
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Sowing  Catiiiflovfcr  Seed, 

The  critical  period,  in  tlie  middle  states,  for  sowing  cauliflower 
seed,  is  between  the  twentieth  and  twenty  eighth  of  this  month  ; 
if  sown  earlier  the  plants  would  be  very  subject  to  button  (as  the 
gardeners  term  it)  or  flower  in  April  or  early  in  May,  which  flow- 
ers seldom  exceed  the  size  of  a  common  button,  and  thereby  the 
hopes  and  expectations  of  the  cultivator  is  lost. 

I  would  recommend  to  sow  the  seed  at  three  dififerent  periods, 
say  the  20,  24,  and  28th  of  this  month ;  for  each  sowing  let  a  small 
spot  of  rich  ground  be  neatly  dug,  mark  out  the  bed  three  and  a 
half  feet  wide,  and  immediately  sow  the  seed  and  rake  it  in  care- 
fully ;  or  you  may  first  rake  the  bed  smooth,  and  with  the  back  of 
the  rake  push  the  loose  mould  evenly  off  the  sui*face,  for  near 
half  an  inch  deep  into  tlie  alleys,  one  half  to  each  side,  then  sow  the 
seed,  and  with  a  spade  or  shovel  cast  this  shoved  off  loose  earth 
over  it,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep,  or  a  little  better:  and  finish 
by  picking  off  the  lumps  or  small  stones  with  your  hand,  or  draw- 
ing them  off  neatly  and  lightly  with  the  rake  ;  or  you  may  sow 
the  seed  on  the  smooth  raked  surface,  and  sift  over  it  about  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch  of  light  earth. 

Should  the  weather  prove  dry,  water  the  bed  both  before  and  af- 
ter the  plants  are  up,  and  in  a  month  after  sowing,  they  must  be 
transplanted  into  beds  of  good  rich  earth  covered  with  garden 
frames,  at  the  distance  of  three  inches  from  one  another,  there  to 
remain  during  winter,  and  to  be  taken  care  of  as  directed  in  the  fol- 
lowing months. 

In  the  southern  states,  the  most  forward  of  these,  may  be  finally 
planted  out  in  November,  as  directed  in  page  306,  and  covered 
with  bell  or  hand  glasses  during  winter,  but  in  the  middle,  or  eastern 
states  this  practice  will  not  succeed,  on  account  of  the  severity  of 
the  weather  at  that  season. 

If  the  plants  should  happen  to  be  late  and  of  a  weakly  growth, 
when  you  are  planting  them  into  frames  in  the  latter  end  of  Octo- 
ber, let  a  trench  be  dug  about  ten  inches  deep,  in  a  dry,  warm,  and 
well  sheltered  situation,  the  breadth  of  a  frame  and  the  length  of 
one,  two,  or  more,  according  to  the  quantity  of  plants  ;  then  fill  it 
in  with  new  horse  dung  to  the  height  of  eighteen  inches  from  the 
bottom,  and  set  on  the  frame  ;  earth  the  bed  over  five  or  six  inches 
deep  with  rich  eartiij  and  set  the  plants  in  rows  three  inches  apart 
everyway,  immediately  give  them  a  moderate  watering  and  place 
on  the  glasses ;  observing  to  leave  them  open  about  four  or  five 
inches  at  top,  that  the  steam  may  pass  away. 

it  will  also  be  proper  to  lay  a  mat  over  the  glasses  in  sunny 
weather, till  the  plants  have  taken  fresh  root ;  after  which  the  lights 
must  be  totally  taken  off  by  day,  till  the  weather  becomes  too  se- 
vere, and  every  advantage  must  subsequently  be  taken  to  give  the 
plants  as  much  air  as  possible,  consistent  with  their  preservation. 

The  plants  with  the  assistance  of  this  slight  bottom  heat,  will 
soon  take  root>  and  be  greatly  forwarded  thereby,  so  as  to  acquire 
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a  due  degree,  of  strength  before  the  setting  in  of  very   severe 
weather. 

J^lbte,  Late  sown  cabbage  plants,  would  be  greatly  benefited  by 
treating  them  as  directed  abcve  for  Cauliflowers, 

Late  Cauliflowers  and  Broccoli, 

If  the  weather  should  prove  dry,  give  occasional  waterings  to  the 
crops  of  late  cauliflowers  and  broccoli,  which  you  expect  to  flower  in 
October,  &c.  otherwise  the  heads  will  be  small,  especially  if  the 
ground  is  naturally  dry. 

Sowing  WeUh  Onion  Seed, 

Sow  some  Welsh  onion  seed  for  early  spring  sallad,  See.  Thi« 
kind  never  bulbs  and  is  very  hardy;  for  although  the  tops  will 
sometimes  die  down  in  winter,  yet  the  roots  will  continue  sound, 
and  push  up  new  leaves  on  the  eve  of  the  first  spring  vegetation. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  sow  this  seed  in  the  first  week  of  the 
monili,  on  beds  of  light  rich  ground  in  a  warm  exposure,  and  af« 
terwaixls  to  keep  the  rising  plants  perfectly  free  from  weeds. 

Mushroonu^ 

This  is  a  proper  time  to  prepare  for  making  beds,  in  which  to 
cultivate  the  jigaricus  ca^nfiestrisy  Champignon,  or  common  Mush* 
room.  Of  213  species  of  Agaricus,  enumerated  by  Ur,  Withering^ 
this  is  the  only  one  selected  for  cultivating  in  gardens.  The  GUIs 
of  this  areloose,  of  a  pinky  red,  changing  to  liver  colour,  in  contact 
but  not  united  with  the  stem ;  very  thick  set,  some  forked  next  the 
stem,  some  next  the  edge  of  the  cap,. some  at  both  ends,  and  gene- 
ally  in  that  case  excluding  the  inteiTncdiate  smaller  gills.  Cafiy 
white,  changing  to  brown  when  old,  and  becoming  scurfy,  fleshy, 
and  regularly  convex,  but  with  age  flat,  and  liquifying  in  decay  ; 
Jieah  white :  diameter  commonly  from  one  inch  to  three  or 
sometimes  four  or  more.  Stem  solid,  one  to  three  inches  high, 
and  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter. 

I  consider  the  description  of  this  species  the  more  necessary,  as 
many  of  the  others  are  poisonous.  This  is  the  most  savory  of  the 
genus,  and  is  eaten  fresh,  either  stewed  or  boiled  ;  and  preserved 
either  as  a  pickle  or  in  fiowder.  The  sauce  commonly  called' 
Catchup,  is  made  from  its  juice  with  salt  and  spices.  Dr.  With- 
ering asserts,  that  those  gathered  from  fresh  undunged  pastures, 
are  more  delicate  than  those  which  are  raised  in  artificial  beds. 
Mr.  Miller  is  of  a  diflercnt  opinion,  probably  because  the  culti- 
vated ones  are  more  sightly,  and  may  be  collected  more  easily  in  a 
proper  state  for  eating. 

It  will  he  necessary  in  the  early  part  of  this  month  to  provide  a 
quantity  of  IVcsh  horse  dung,  and  to  throw  it  up  in  a  heap  to  fer- 
ment \  when  it  has  lain  two  or  three  weeks  turn  it  again,  that  all 
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the  parts  may  be  equally  fermented,  and  the  violent  heat  passed 
away.  In  this  state  it  should  remain  till  about  the  iirst  week  of 
October,  when  the  bed  is  to  be  made  as  directed  in  that  month  ; 
or  the  prepuidtion  may  commence  in  August,  and  the  beds  be 
made  any  ti.iie  this  month  at  pleasure. 

The  reason  for  the  previous  preparation  of  the  dunoTi  is  to  pre- 
vent a  too  violent  fermentation  when  the  bed  is  made,  which 
would  totally  destroy  the  spawn  ;  and  moreover,  by  this  mana^e- 
m^nt  it  will  preserve  a  slow  temperate  warmth  much  longer  than 
if  pnt  tegelher  when  quite  fresh. 

You  must^  likewise  provide  a  suHiciency  of  good  mushroom 
spawn ;  this  is  frequently  to  be  found  in  rich  pasture  fields,  old 
mushroom  beds,  old  cucumber  beds,  dung-hills  or  dimgy  composts, 
but  that  of  the  true  kind  from  the  pastures,  or  old  mushroom  beds 
is  to  be  preferred  ;  it  may  also  be  found  where  horses  are  employed 
under  sheds  in  turning  mills,  riding  liouses,  livery-stable  yards,  Sec. 

The  spawn  is  a  white  fibrous  si^i^sunce,  running  and  spreading 
itself  iu  the  rich  pasture-grounds  and  in  lumps  of  dryish  rotten 
dung,  and  if  of  the  true  sort,  has  the  exact  smell  of  the  cultivated 
kind. 

Take  up  the  earth  or  dung  in  which  you  find  it,  in  lumps, 
observing  to  preserve  these  entire,  and  lay  them  in  a  dry  shady 
place  till  wanted  ;  you  may  cover  them  with  straw  or  garden  mats, 
for  much  wet  would  totally  destroy  the  spawn.  But  if  tlie  pieces 
are  wet  or  very  damp  when  collected,  th#y  must  be  spread  to  dry 
gradually ;  the  spawn  is  seldom,  if  ever,  destroyed  by  drought,  es* 
pecially,  when  mixed  with  earth  or  dung.  For  the  method  of 
making  and  spawning  the  bed,  &6.  .see  the  Kitchen-Garden  for 
October, 

Gather  Seed*. 

Gather  all  kinds  of  seeds  as  they  ripen,  which  may  be  necessary 
in  the  ensuing  season,  and  spread  them  to  dry  on  luats  or  cloths ; 
when  sufficiently  hardened  beat  them  out,  clean,  and  put  them  up 
carefully  till  wanted  for  sowing. 

Perennial  Herbt, 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  you  may  safely  transplant, 
all  kinds  of  hardy  perennial  pot,  aromatic,  and  medicinal  herbs, 
which  will  take  fresh  root  and  be  well  established  before  winter;  but 
this  should  be  done,  if  possible,  in  moist  weather. 

SoutMtm  States. 

In  the  southern  states,  particularly,  where  the  winters  are  mild, 
you  may  sow  at  this  time,  carrots,  and  onions  for  early  spring  dsei 
as  well  as  all  the  other  articles  recommended  to  be  sown  in  this 
month ;  and  also  plant  out  late  crops  of  borecolei  biXKColi,  celery> 
cabbages  for  winter,  coleworts,  endive>  See.  &c. 
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Fruit  Trec9, 


EXAMINE  your  wall  and  espalier  trees,  and  where  you  fii^  any 
long  loose  bi*anchcs,  train  them  in  and  make  them  firm  in  tlieir  pro- 
per places. 

The  early  kinds  of  fruit  trees  against  the  walls  of  your  forcing- 
houses  should,  towards  the  end  of  this  month,  be  pruned  and  trained 
close  to  the  wall  or  treillis,  that  their  buds  may  be  preparing  be- 
fore the  season  for  applying  artificial  heat. 

Gathering  rifie  Fruit, 

Gather  apples  and  pears  as  they  ripen,  and  treat  them  as  directed, 
under  the  head  Orcliard  for  next  month. 

Prcfiarc  for  Planting. 

Begin  towards  the  end  of  this  month  to  prepare  the  borders,  Sec. 
in  which  you  intend  to  plant  fruit  trees,  in  October  or  November  ; 
it  is  of  consequence  to  add  a  good  supply  of  thoroughly  rotted  dung, 
and  to  trench  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  eighteen  inches  or  two 
feet,  provided  that  the  natural  good  soil  admits  thereof. 

Strawberrie». 

Of  the  Fragaria  vcscoj  or  Esculent  Strawberry,  there  arc  five 
firincifial^  varieties  cultivated  in  gardens  for  their  very  delicious 
fruit.  1.  F.virginianoy  or  scarlet  strawberry.  2.  F.  ifesca  firaten^ 
#2«,  of  Aiton^  or  hautboy  strawberry.  3.  F,  cftilomsisy  or  Chili 
strawberry.  4.  F.  M/iinay  Alpine  or  monthly  strawberry,  and, 
5.  F,  jinanasy  or  pine-apple  strawberiy.  There  are  besides  these, 
the  varieties  tylveatrisy  or  common  wood  strawberry,  and  caro* 
linianay  or  Carolina  sti*awberry,  with  many  others,  arising  from 
these,  differing  principally  in  the  colour  of  their  fruit. 

The  first,  or  scarlet  Strawberry,  has  dark  green  leaves  and  of  a 
more  even  sur&ce  tt)an  the  others ;  the  flowering  stems  arc  shorter, 
and  the  fruit  is  frequently  concealed  among  the  leaves.  It  is  the 
earliest  in  ripening  its  fruit,  for  which  reason  it  merits  esteem,  had 
it  nothing  else  to  recommend  it ;  but  the  fruit  is  so  good  as  to  be 
generally  preferred  to  most  others. 

The  second,  or  hautboy  strawberry,  has  larger  and  thicker  leaves 
ib^xk  the  scarlet,  oval-lanceolate,  and  rough ;  the  fruit  is  of  a  pale 
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red)  much  larger  than  the  scarlet,  and  of  a  musky  flavour  ;  of  which 
there  are  several  varieties  differing  in  shape  and  colour,  but  that 
called  the  globe  hautboy  is  the  best  and  most  improved  fruit. 

The  third,  or  Chili  Strawberry,  has  oval  hairy  leaves,  of  a  much 
thicker  substance  than  any  sort  yet  known,  and  stand  upon  very 
strong  hairy  foot-stalks  ;the  i*unners  from  the  plants  are, very  large, 
hairy,  and  extend  to  a  great  length,  putting  out  plants  at  several 
distances.  The  peduncles  are  very  strong  ;  the  leaves  of  the  calyx 
are  long  and  hairy.  The  flowers  are  large  and  are  often  dcfoi*med,  and 
when  cultivated  in  stronp^  loamy  land,  the  plants  produce  plenty  of 
large,  firm,  well  flavoured  fruit,  in  a  light  soil  this  kind  is  not  gene- 
rally very  productive. 

The  fourth,  or  Alpine  Strawberry,  has  small  oval  leaves,  small 
flowers,  and  middle-si  zed,  oblong,  pointed  fruit;  the  plants  and  fruit  are 
considerably  larger  than  the  wood  strawberry,  and  arc  particularly 
valuable  for  their  continuing  to  bear  fruit  successively,  from  June 
till  the  autumn  frosts  put  a  stop  to  them,  but  with  the  help  of  hot- 
beds, &c.  they  may  be  kept  in  a  bearing  state  the  whole  year  round. 
The  reason  of  its  long  continuance  in  fruit  is,  that  the  runners  which 
it  throws  out  during  the  summer,  shoot  up  into  flowers  and  fruit 
the  same  year.  Of  this  there  are  four  varieties,  the  scarlet  fruited, 
red  fruited,  white  fruited  and  scarlet  blossomed.  This  is  said  to  be  a 
native  of  the  Alps,  in  Europe. 

The  fifth,  or  Pine-Apple  Strawberry,  has  leaves  which  much  re- 
semble those  of  the  scarlet  strawberry;  but  are  larger,  of  a  thicker 
substance,  and  the  indentures  of  their  edges  are  blunter:  the  run- 
ners are  much  larger  and  hairy :  the  peduncles  are  stronger,  the 
flowers  much  larger,  and  the  fruit  approaches  in  size,  shape,  and 
colour,  to  the  Chili  strawberry.  As  this  produces  a  great  quantity 
of  fruit,  when  the  plants  are  kept  clear  from  runners  (and  the  fruit 
is  very  large)  it  is  well  worthy  of  cultivation.  The  fruit  of  this 
variety  has  somewhat  of  the  smell  and  taste  of  the  Pine-apple,  from 
whence  it  takes  its  name. 

In  the  cultivation  of  strawberries,  much  depends  upon  the 
choice  of  plants  ;  for  if  they  are  promiscuously  taken  from  the  beds 
without  care,  a  great  number  of  them  will  become  barren ;  these 
are  by  the  gardeners  termed  blind,  which  is  when  there  are  plenty 
of  flowers  but  no  fruit  produced  ;  if  these  flowers  are  well  examined 
they  will  be  found  to  want  the  female  organs  of  generation,  most  of 
them  abounding  with  stamina,  but  there  are  few,  if  any  styles  ;  so 
that  it  frequently  happens  among  these  barren  plants,  that  some  of 
them  have  a  part  of  an  imperfect  fmit  formed,  which  will  some- 
times ripen.  The  Hautboy  strawberry  is  more  subject  to  this,  than 
any  of  the  other  kinds.  The  plants  of  either  sort  should  never  be 
taken  from  old  neglected  beds,  where  the  stools  had  been  suffered 
to  spread  or  run  into  a  confused  multitude  of  vines,  nor  from  any 
plants  which  are  not  vcry^ fruitful ;  and  those  ofisets  which  stand 
nearest  to  the  old  plants,  should  always  be  preferred. 

Strawberries  in  general  love  a  strong  loamy  ground,  in  which 
they  will  thrive,  and  bear  fruit  more  abundantly  than  in  a  light 
soil.    The  ground  should  be  somewhat  moist,  for  if  it  is  very  dry^ 
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all  the  watering^-  which  is  given  to  the  plants  in  warm  dry  seasons^ 
will  not  be  sufficient  to  procure  abunclant  crops ;  nor  should  the 
ground  be  made  overiy  rich  with  dungy  for  that  would  cause  the 
plants  to  run  into  suckers,  grow  too  luxuriant,  and  render  them  less 
fruitful. 

«  Any  time  this  month  that  the  weather  proves  moist,  you  should 
take  advantage  of  it,  for  making  your  general  plantations  of 
strawberries ;  but  if  dry  and  hot,  it  will  be  better  to  defer  that  work 
to  the  last  week  thereof,  or  first  in  .October;  not  Jater  if  pos- 
sible, as  the  plants  will  be  greatly  benefitted  by  having  time  to  form 
good  roots  before  winter,  fiut  should  the  weather  then  prove  un- 
favourable you  should  proceed  ^o  planting,  after  which,  plentiful 
and  frequent  waterings  must  be  given,  till  the  plants  are  well 
rooted. 

The  sets  proper  for  planting  at  this  time,  are  those  produced, 
in  the  present  year,  from  the  young  runners;  selecting  them  as 
before  noticed  ;  or  such  as  were  taken  off  in  June  and  transplanted 
into  nursery  beds.  When  taken  up,  the  roots  should  be  trimmed, 
the  decayed  leaves  picked  off,  and  also  any  small  vines  or  runners 
issuing  from  the  plants. 

The  ground  should  be  well  dug  and,  if  necessary,  previously 
manured  with  a  sufficiency  of  old  well  rotted  dung,  then  laid  out 
into  four  feet  wide  beds,  with  alleys  between,  of  eighteen  or  twenty 
inches,  for  the  convenience  of  going  in  occasionally  to  weed  and 
water  the  plants,  and  to  gather  the  fruit.  Each  bed  is  to  contain 
four  rows  of  plants,  the  large  kinds  eighteen  inches  distant  in  the 
rows,  and  tiie  smull  sorts  fifteen.  Close  the  earth  well  about  the 
roots  of  each  plan;,  and  when  finished,  water  the  whole  plentifullyi 
should  the  weather  happen  to  be  dry  at  the  time. 

The  old  strawberry  beds  will  require  to  be  kept  clear  from  large 
overgrown  weeds,  and  in  October  are  to  have  their  autumn  dressing 
as  there  directed. 

N.  B.  If  you  intend  to  foixe  strawberries  in  the  winter  or  early 
spring  months,  this  is  the  time  to  pot  them  for  that  purpose. 
The  alpine  and  scarlet  kinds  are  the  best  for  forcing;  they  should  be 
strong  plants,  of  two  years  old,  and  in  a  proper  state  for  full  bearing. 
Provide  as  ilaany  pots  of  about  seven  inches  diameter  at  top,  ,and 
made  in  proportion,  as  you  think  may  be  sufficient,  and  at  the  same 
lime  get  some  good  loamy  eaith,  made  fine  with  the  spade,  place 
a  few  inches  thereof  into  the  bottom  of  each  pot,  previously  laying 
a  shell  over  each  hole  as  directed  on  former  occasions,  then  take  up 
each  plant  with  a  ball  of  earth  to  its  roots,  pare  the  ball  neatly  round 
with  the  knife,  clear  the  plant  from  decayed  leaves  and  runners, 
place  it  in  the  pot  and  fill  up  the  spaces  round  the  sides  and  over 
the  sui*£ice  of  the  ball  with  fine  earth.  Water  the  whole  when  pot* 
ted,  and  i*emove  them  to  the  shade  for  eight  or  ten  days,  till  newly 
rooted  ;  then  you  may  plunge  them  to  their  rims  in  any  open  part 
of  the  garden,  there  to  remain,  watering  them  occasionally,  till  the 
approach  of  winter,  when  the  pots  are  to  be  placed  under  the  pro- 
lection  of  frames  and  glaases,  till  taken  into  the  forcing  depart- 
ments. 
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This  practice  is  absolutely  necessary  in  the  middle  and  eastern 
states,  as,  during  winter,  the  earth  is  so  hard  frozen  as  to  render  it 
impracticable  to  uke  up  the  plants  out  of  the  open  ground,  when 
wanted,  without  injury ;  moreover,  when  they  are  potte<l  at  this 
season,  their  roots  will  be  well  established,  before  the  lime  of 
forcing  commences,  and  consequently  the  plants  will  be  much 
more  productive  of  fruit. 


THE  ORCHARD. 


Collectings  ripe  Fruit. 

APPLES  and  pears  that  attain  now  to  full  matunty,  rarely  keep 
as  well  as  those  which  ripen  in  the  ensuing  month,  but  when  it  is 
desirable  to  preserve  them  as  long  as  possible ;  they  must  be  treated 
as  directed  in  October, 

When  planting  of  fruit-trees  is  intended  in  the  months  of  Octo* 
her,  or  November,  opportunity  ought  to  be  taken  of  any  leisure 
time  that  may  now  occur,  for  the  preparation  of  the  ground  as  di- 
rected in  March,  under  the  head  Orchard. 


THE  VINEYARD. 


I  am  very  happy  in  having  it  in  my  power  to  exhibit  to  my  fellow 
citizens  and  the  public,  the  annexed  comparative  and  very  interest* 
ing  table  of  the  progress  of  vegetation  in  Pennsylvania,  Paris,  the 
ci'devant  Champagne  and  Burgundy ;  the  more  especially,  as  it 
proves  the  decided  advantage  we  |>ossess,  of  a  full  month,  in  the 
season  of  our  vintage,  over  those  famous  wine  countries.  It  alsot 
exhibits  the  medium  temperature  of  heat  in  Pennsylvania,  the  West 
Indies,  Paris,  Champagne,  Lorrain,  Arras,  Brussels,  and  Stockholm 
in  Europe,  Algiers  in  Africa,  and  Pondicherry  in  Asia,  which,  no 
doubt,  will  be  very  interresting  to  Meteorologists  and  other  men 
of  science.     But  it  is  of  peculiar  importance,  on  account  of  its 
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forming  a  step  towards  the  ascertaining  of  the  relative  degrees  of 
heat  and  cold,  Sec.  in  the'various  climates  of  tlie  United  States,  which 
in  practical  horticulture  and  agriculture,  is  of  considerable  mo- 
ment, and  the  want  of  such  information  to  me,  in  the  writing  of 
this  treatise,  is  a  loss  which  I  greatly  deplore.  Without  well  au- 
thenticated information  in  this  respects  there  is  no  knowing  what 
allowance  to  make  for  the  difference  of  season  in  one  climate  from 
that  of  another,  and  consequently,  the  gardener  or  farmer  in  a  dis- 
tant state  of  the  Union,  will  not  know  how  to  avail  himself  of  the 
practical  experiments  made  in  a  nother,  without  running  a  hazard, 
that  may  prove  unsuccessful,  and  ultimately  deter  him  from  the 
further  pursuit  of  an  object,  perhaps,  of  the  first  importance, 
merely  for  want  of  a  due  knowledge  of  the  proper  allowance  to  be 
made  for  the  difference  of  season.  Therefore,  it  would  be  of.  se- 
rious advantage,  were  such  observations  to  be  made  in  every  state 
of  the  Union,  and  confined  principally,  to  such  perennial  and  per- 
manent vegetable  production,  as  are  common  to  all,  or  to  the  grea- 
ter number.  I  would  propose  some  of  these,  but  as  there  are  so  many 
Agricultural  societies  established,  I  am  apprehensive  that  it  might 
be  deemed  presumptive  in  an  individual.  However,  I  shall  make 
observations  on  various  plants  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Philadel- 
phia, as  to  the  progress  of  vegetation,  and  with  pleasure  communi- 
cate the  result  to  those  whom  a  desire  for  public  utility,  or  a  recipro- 
city of  advantages,  may  stimulate  to  similar  exertions. 

The  public  are  indebted,  for  the  annexed  table  to  that  indefati- 
gable Meteorologist  and  very  worthy  member  of  society,  Mr. 
Pete II  Lkgaux  of  Spring  Mill,  near  Philadelphia ;  it  being  the 
result  of  fourteen  years  observations  made  by  him  at  said  place, 
and  for  four  years  at  Guadaloupe  in  the  West  Indies;  as  well  as  that 
of  seventy  years  made  at  the  observatory  in  Paris,  and  at  the  respec- 
tive places,  by  other  meteorologists. 

Protecting  the  Fruit, 

Your  early  varieties  of  grapes  will  now  be  ripening  very  fast,  and 
iwill  sometimes  be  subject  to  the  annoyance  of  birds,  which  are 
more  apt  to  attack  the  fruit  a  little  before  sun  rising  and  about  the 
time  of  its  setting,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  day ;  it  will  be, 
therefore,  prudent,  to  have  boys  with  rattles  to  frighten  them  away, 
particularly  about  those  hours. 

You  should,  also,  destroy  poke,  wild  cherries,  and  any  other  un- 
cultivated productions  growing  near  the  Vineyard,  the  fruit  of 
which  might  invite  a  resort  of  birds.  Should  you  observe  an  extra- 
ordinary resort  of  wasps  in  any  quarter,  and  that  they  are  destruc- 
tive to  the  fruit,  hang  up  phials  of  honeyed  or  sugared  water  in 
luch  places,  in  which,  numbers  of  them  will  be  caught  and  des- 
troyed. 

The  ground  between  your  vines  must  now  be  kept  perfectly 
free  from  weeds,  and  all  the  branches  tied  up  neatly,  in  order  to 
afford  the  fruit  the  full  advantage  of  air  and  sun,  for  its  due  perfec- 
tion. 


iients.,  &c.  happened  on  the  2cl  of  February  1789  ;  the  mercury 
I  below  zero  or  0  of  Fahrenheit ;  and  the  greatest  beat  during- 
I  mercury  rose  to  104^  degrees.  July  is,  generally,  our  hot- 
|onC]  ,  m  %he  cottroc  «f  wliluli,  we  may  always  expect  a  degree 
|e  given  as  a  medium  for  one  year,  4  days  of  Aurora  Borealis, 
|en  annually,  to  be  39  inches,  9  lines,  and  \}  of  a  line,  English 

Hay  and  9th  of  July,  being  on  each  of  these  days  95  degrees ;  and 

;the  medium  temperature  of  the  whole  year,  was  57 rf^.    It  is 

k:at  of  the  whole  year,  as  established  on  the  result  oi  70  years  ob- 
'.  coldest  month  at  that  place,  is  January,  and  the  hottest  August, 
larkable  degree  of  cold. 

f.e  is  32,  and  is,  consequently,  called  the  freezing  point.  Rivers 
I  cat  thermometers,  as  best  adapted  for  the  Pine- Apple,  is  73  ^^  ; 

I 

■ 

;lobe,  at  the  depth  of  about  400  feet  beneath  the  surface.  The 
^ledicine  at  Paris,  is  99  {^  :  on  the  English  thermometers,  it  is 
t;r  heat  112.    Rain  or  distilled  water  boils  at  212  degrees,  when 
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The  method  of  making  nvhite^  fVine», 

In  the  middle  states,  the  general  vintage  will  happen  some  time 
in  this  month,  earlier  or  later  according  to  the  season  ;  it  will, 
therefore,  be  necessary  to  be  provided  with  a  sufficient  number  of 
clean,  sweet  casks,  new,  if  for  white  wines,  to  prevent  their  colour- 
ing the  liquor,  but  red  wines  may  be  put  into  any  casks,  without 
injury,  provided  they  are  sweet  and  clean.  You  must  also  be  pro- 
vided with  a  vat  for  mashing  the  fruit  in,  and  with  a  suitable  con- 
trivance for  pressing  out  the  juice. 

Let  it  be  observed  that  white  wines  are  made  from  black  as  well  as 
from  white  grapes,  that  the  former,  generally  makes  the  strongest  and 
best  wines,  and  that  it  is  from  tiie  skin  of  the  black  grapes,  when 
fermented  with  the  juice  and  fnil/i^  that  the  red  tinge  is  obtained. 

When  you  perceive  the  grapes  to  be  fit  for  gathering,  which  you 
may  judje  of  by  the  eye  and  taste,  for  when  perfectly  fit  for  eating, 
they  arc  then  in  the  best  condition  for  making  wine  ;  make  choice 
of  cloudy  weather,  if  such  should  occur,  and  early  in  the  morning, 
or  very  late  in  i\\c  afternoon,  being  provided  with  a  sufficient 
number  of  careful  peoj/Ie,  each  furnished  with  a  basket  to  hold  the 
fruit,  and  a  crooked  pointed  knife  or  a  pair  of  strong  scissars  to  cut 
off  the  bunches,  let  them  bc^in  their  work,  collecting  only  such 
bunches  as  are  open,  ripe  ancl  pv'rfectly  sound,  passing  over  all  that 
arc  green,  not  matured,  dry,  rotten  or  bursted.  The  stalk  of  every 
bunch  should  be  cut  off  close  to  the  fruit,  and  the  bunches  laid  gently 
into  the  basket  without  bruising  or  pressing  them  together. 

The  grapes  wliich  are  not  sulTicientiy  ripe,  must  be  gathered  at 
another  time,  and  treated  in  like  manner. 

As  the  grapes  are  collected,  they  must  be  immediately  carried  to 
the  press  or  vat,  for  the  sooner  they  are  pressed  after  gathering, 
the  finer  and  whiter  the  wine  will  be,  and  not  only  that,  but  it  will 
be  more  mellow,  have  a  more  exquisite  flavour,  and  be  greater  in 
quantity. 

As  your  Vat  is  a  filling,  the  grapes  are  to  be  trampled  and  mash- 
ed efl'ectually  by  men,  having  their  legs  and  feet  previously  washed 
very  clean  ;  then  let  your  machine  for  pressing  fall  down  thereon, 
which  will  force  out  the  liquor  plentifully,  having  a  cask  conve- 
niently placed  to  receive  it. 

When  the  liiinor  ceases  to  run  from  the  press,  raise  it  and  cut 
up  the  cake  to  pieces  with  steol  shovels,  and  press  it  again,  together 
with  all  the  loose  grapes  that  happened  to  be  scattered,  and  you 
will  have  another  plentiful  running  of  good  liquor. 

This  is  called  wine  of  the  first  cutting,  which  will  be  of  a  fine 
colour  and  flavour,  little  inferior  to  the  other,  havhig  a  stronger 
body,  and  will  keep  longer  than  that  of  the  first  pressing. 

The  cutting  and  pressing  is  to  be  repeated,  as  often  as  you  find 
the  liquor  to  run,  and  that  from  the  second  and  third  cutting  will  be 
still  good,  of  a  sufficient  body  to  keep  for  a  length  of  time>  aii3 
with  age  will  acquire  mellowness  and  an  improved  flavour. 
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The  liquor  which  first  runs  from  the  grapes  without  any  other 
violence  than  the  weight  of  the  press,  is  called,  le  vin  de  gouty  and 
is  fine,  thin,  and  lively,  of  a  pleasant  flavour  and  relish,  appears 
sparkling  in  the  glass,  but  has  not  body  enough  to  keep  a  long  time 
without  being  mixed ;  but  when  incorporated  with  that  obtained 
from  the  first,  second,  and  third  cuttings,  it  makes  then,  what  is 
called  the  best  Chamfiaign, 

The  dlfTcrent  pressings  being  mixed  as  you  think  proper,  should 
be  irn.mcdijitcly  put  into  clean  casks  or  hogsheads,  placed  in  a 
warm  room  or  dry  cellar,  and  filled  to  within  two  inches  of  thebung- 
holcs,  which  should  be  covered  with  pieces  of  cloth,  laid  loosely  on, 
to  prevent  dirt  from  fulling  into  the  liquor. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  finest  wines  ferment  the  soonest,  the 
rest  in  proportion  to  their  goodness.  The  first  cask  that  ferments, 
take  some  of  the  froth  which  works  therefrom,  and  put  a  little  of  it 
ir.to  those  casks  which  are  backwaixl  in  fermenting,  which  will 
greatly  help  their  working. 

The  fermentation  may  continue  for  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  days^  or 
some  lime  longer,  according  to  the  season,  or  quality  of  the  Musty 
but  at  whatever  time  you  perceive  it  to  cease,  which  you  will  see 
by  the  froth  not  rising  as  before,  fill  your  casks  within  about  an 
inch  or  two  of  the  top  and  bung  them  up  tight,  opening  at  the  same 
time  a  small  vent-hole  to  carry  off  what  may  be  thrown  up  by 
the  fermentation's  not  being  quite  ceased. 

Continue  to  fill  up  your  casks  every  three  or  four  days,  as  beforCf 
until  the  fermentation  completely  ceases,  lest  the  foulness  which 
should  work  through  the  vent-holes,  sink  down  for  want  of  pas- 
sage and  foul  the  wines.  When  all  appearance  of  fermentation  is 
over,  fill  the  casks  and  stop  the  vent-holes ;  however,  open  the 
latter  occasionally  whilst  there  is  any  chance  of  the  liquor  continuing 
to  work.  Observation  and^liscretion  will  best  guide  on  these  occa- 
sions. 

About  the  middle  of  December,  or  so  soon  as  the  wines  have 
settled  and  become  clear,  draw  them  off  into  new,  well  bound  casks, 
previously  well  impregnated  with  salt  and  water,  to  extract  the  in- 
jurious bitterness  of  the  wood  ;  after  which,  rinse  the  casks  with 
fair  water,  and  an  infusion  of  peach  leaves  or  flowers,  fill  them  quite 
full  and  bung  them  as  tight  as  possible.  Repeat  this  racking  off  in 
February,  and  likewise  in  the  latter  end  of  March  ;  after  which  it 
may  remain  so  till  bottled,  desposed  of,  or  used. 

You  must  be  particularly  careful  in  I'acking  off  the  wine,  to 
draw  it  as  clear  as  possible  from  the  lees,  which  will  render  it  brisk, 
lively,  and  sparkling  in  the  glass  ;  while  the  contrary,  produces  a 
muddy  dreg,  or  sediment,  which  makes  the  wine  thick,  dull,  and 
sometimes  ropy  ;  and  besides,  when  drawn  off  foul,  principles  ca- 
pable of  maintaining  fermentation,  would  be  introduced  into  the 
hogshead,  which  would  be  productive  of  the  decomposition  of  tlie 
sacharine  part,  and  consequently,  deprive  the  wine  of  its  sweetness. 

The  lees  after  the  wine  is  racked  off,  may  be  distilled  for  brandy, 
and  also  the  ckkes  of  pulp  and  skins^  after  being  pressed  and  then  pro- 
perly fermented. 
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The  method  of  making  Red  fVtneil 

Red  wines  must  always  be  made  from  black  grapes^  for  besides 
the  main  pulp  or  core  which  is  white  in  these,  as  well  as  others, 
there  sticks  to  the  inside  of  tlie  skin  a  considei'able  body  of  rich 
pulp  of  a  deep  red,  more  so  in  some  kinds  than  others ;  this 
gives  the  colour  to  the  wine,  when  extracted  by  a  due  process  of 
fermentation.  The  colour  of  red  wine  is  said  to  be  heightened  by 
gathering  the  grapes  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  but  this  is  productive 
of  a  considerable  deficiency  in  the  quantity,  though  the  quality  may 
be  improved  thereby. 

Taking  these  considerations  into  view,  your  grapes  are  to  be 
collected  with  the  same  care  as  before  directed  in  the  making  of 
white  wines,  and  having  a  sufficient  quantity  gathered. 

Put  them  into  the  vat,  by  degrees,  treading  and  mashing  them 
aiFectually  as  you  fill  it,  till  quite  lull  and  the  liquor  floating  above 
them  ;  then  work  the  pulp  and  the  liquor  effectually  together,  leav* 
ing  all  the  parts  as  loose  as  possible,  and  so  let  it  remain  to  ferment. 

You  ought  to  be  provided  with  a  cover  for  the  top  of  the  vat, 
pcrfoi^ted  with  holes  and  made  so  as  to  easily  slip  down  into  it  ami 
sink  a  little  under  the  superAces  of  the  licjuor,  to  keep  the  skins 
and  pulpy  parts  from  coming  in  contact  wiih  the  air  during  the  pro- 
cess of  fermentation  ;  for  v/hen  this  is  exposed,  and  it  tends  to  swim 
on  the  top,  it  very  shortly  becomes  acidy  and  communicating  this^to 
the  liquor  greatly  injures  it.  As  the  skins  give  the  colour  to  the 
wine,  nothing  is  better  than  the  keeping  of  them  down,  without  pres- 
sing, during  this  process,  for  to  believe  that  these  and  other  dregs 
floating  on  the  top,  impede  the  evaporation  of  the  spirit,  is  a  thing 
improbable,  since  it  requires  a  good  cork  to  stop  it. 

The  moment  of  drawing  ofl*  the  wine  is  of  great  import,  but 
generally,  however,  without  rule.  It  would  be  imi)ossible  to  pre- 
scribe a  certain  number  of  days  for  an  operation  liable  to  so  many 
vicissitudes,  as  much  through  the  qualities  of  the  grapes,  as  other  cir« 
cumstances.  But  as  the  great  object  of  fermentation  is  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Must  or  expressed  juice  into  wine,  no  drawing  should  take 
place  until  that  is  effected.  This  moment  which  might  appear  un- 
certain may  be  ascertained  with  tolerable  precision  by  means  of  a 
tin  tube  open  at  one  end  and  perforated  all  over  with  holes  of  a 
small  size,  that  the  grains  or  stones  of  the  fruit  may  not  pass  through 
when  dipped  into  the  vat,  inside  of  this  a  small  wooden  cylinder 
must  be  placed,  upheld  at  its  bottom  by  a  cork  plate  that  can  work 
up  and  down  freely  in  the  tube  :  this  instrument  is  to  be  plunged 
into  the  vat  and  kept  there,  the  liquor  getting  in  through  the  holes 
of  the  tube,  will  rise  the  cork  to  its  surface*  to  which  cork  the 
wooden  pin  or  cylinder  is  affixed.  This  latter,  must  be  marked  in 
difFei*ent  heights,  which  will  be  seen  to  rise,  as  the  vinous  fermenta- 
tion increases. 

With  this  instrument  the  precise  moment  in  which  the  wine 
is  to  be  drawn  off  may  be  established  with  great  exactness ;  this  is 
generally  done  when^the  cylinder  has  attained  to  the  highest  and  be- 
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come  stationary,  the  fermenting  mass  always  swcllini^  in  bulk  till 
the  vinous  for  mentation  is  completely  accomplished,  becoming 
then  stationary,  previous  to  the  commcnccineht  ol  an  acetous  Itr- 
mentuiion  and  si  lining  with  that,  which  if  sufiered  without  draw- 
ing oiT  the  liquor,  would  ruin  all.  BrRTHOLKT  and  other  authors 
recommend,  not  to  draw  oil  tlie  wine  till  you  are  able  to  perceive 
the  cylinder  begin  to  lower  a  little. 

When  the  1  quor  is  drawn  off  into  clean  sweet  casks,  place  them 
in  the  cellar,  fill  them  up  wj  thin  an  inch  or  two  of  the  top,  and  lay  a 
piece  of  leatlier  with  a  sm  aJJ  weight  on  it  over  eacii  bung-hole 
that  may  yield  to  a  second  fermentation,  which  generally  takes 
place.  When  the  wine  has  settled  or  ceased  to  fei*meni,  bung  the 
casks  as  close  as  possible,  and  the  subsequent  treatment  is  exactly 
the  same  as  directed  for  white  wines. 

In  the  making  of  red  wines  it  is  customary  to  mix  with  the 
fruit,  a  small  portion  of  what  is  called  the  Claret  grape,  to  heighten 
the  colour,  as  the  entire  juice  of  this  variety,  is  of  a  deep  red. 

It  is  also  customary,  and  even  necessary,  Avilh  Avine  of  a  weak 
body  made  from  newly  established  Vineyards,  oi*  from  worn  out 
old  ones,  to  add  two  or  three  gallons  of  very  nice  brandy,  and  five 
or  six  of  old  strong  wine  of  the  san»e  colour,  and  as  near  the  in- 
tended flavour  as  p'jssible  to  every  hogsliead  of  6^>  or  63  gallons  of 
the  new  wine;  this  is  usually  done  after  the  fermentation  is  over. 

In  Sjiain  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  if  the  season  proves  wet,  or 
if  they  think  the  Aluftt  or  expressed  juice  too  replete  with  watry 
particles,  they  boil  the  whole,  or  pvrt  thereof,  to  evaporate  the 
superabimdante,  but  this  is  done  immediately  after  the  juice  is 
expressed,  before  the  least  fermentation  takes  place. 

The  evaporation  ought  not  to  be  by  an  intense  ebulltion,  and 
although  the  fire  maybe  ardent,  the  ebulltion  may  i)e  prevented  by 
pouring  some  cold  Must  into  the  kettle  every  time  you  perceive  it 
ready  to  boil. 

The  acid  contained  in  the  ^TIisf  being  capalile  of  desolving  cop- 
per and  converting  it  into  verdigrease,  yo\i  must,  therefore,  be 
carefu  1  not  to  hxil  it  in  any  kettle  but  stich  as  is  perfectly  well 
tinned,  and  some  ]^eople,  after  cleaning  the  inside  eiTcciually,  rub  it 
all  over  with  a  Avclh  n  rag  dipped  in  sweet  oil ;  if  these  precautions 
arc  nejrlected,  the  dissoUilion  of  the  copper  v»ill  give  a  disagreea- 
ble biass  taste  to  the  wine,  and  perhaps  render  it  pernicious  to  the 
health  of  those  who  drink  it. 

The  kettle  should  be  large,  wide  in  the  mouth  and  fiat  in  the  bot- 
tom, which  will  produce  a  saving  in  the  constimption  of  fuel  and 
expcdile  the  process. 

The  whole  of  the  ^^l;fit  may  be  boiled,  or  if  only  a  part  thereof 
be  so  reduced,  this  sl'.ould  be  mixed  with  the  remainder,  and,  if 
intended  for  white  v.ine,  put  into  casks  to  undergo  the  process  of 
vinous  fermentation,  as  l)efore  noticed.  But  if  designed  for  red 
wine,  it  must  be  poured  into  the  vat,  when  of  a  temperate  degree  of 
lieat,  on  the  pulp  and  skins,  there  to  undergo  with  them  the  neces- 
sary degree  of  fermentation,  to  extract  the  colour  and  to  form  the 
Wine ;  after  which  it  is  to  be  treated  as  before  directed  ;  observing  tg 
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take  similar  pains  in  pressin.q  tlie  juice  out  of  the  pulp,  when  suf- 
ficiently fermented,  aj>  recouunended  under  the  article  w/iiie  ivincs^ 
but  this  will  not  besodifricult. 

The  aniicjuity  of  the  practice  of  boiling  the  Mimt  may  be  inferred 
from  the  following  story  related  by  MuTARDi-uKN-CiAsi>  an  Ara- 
bian Author. 

"  NuAH  beinj^come  out  of  the  Ark,  he  commanded  each  of  his 
sons  to  build  a  house  :  they  afterwards  busied  themselves  in  sowing 
and  planting  trees,  for  which  they  had  found  kernels  and  necessary 
fruits  in  the  Ark.  Noah  wanted  the  Vine  only,  nor  could  he  ever 
find  it.  Gabriel  then  gave  him  notice,  that  it  was  the  Dkvil  who 
had  stolen  it  away,  because  he  had  a  rii^h.t  to  it.  Noaii  made  hiin 
come  forward  immediately,  and  said  to  him  ;  Oh  !  lliou  accursed  ! 
wherefore  hast  thou  carried  the  Vine  away  from  me  1  because  it 
doth  belong  to  me,  cjuoth  Satan.  Share  it  betwizt  you  replies 
Gabkirl.  I  agree  to  that,  continued  Noah,  and  l*il  let  him  have 
the  one  fourth.  That  will  not  be  suflkientfor  him  replied  Gabuikl. 
Well  !  I  am  willing  said  Noah  to  take  one  half  and  he  may  have 
the  other.  That  is  not  still  enough  said  Gabriki.  ;  he  must  have 
two  thirds  of  it  and  thou  only  one,  and  thy  Mufit  shall  be  boiled  on 
the  fire,  until  it  has  consumed  up  the  two  thirds,  the  use  of  the  re- 
mainder shall  be  granted  unto  thee." 

What  a  pity  I  that  Mutakdi-bkn-Gasif  did  not  inform  us  of 
the  progress  made  by  his  Satanic  Majksty  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  Vhie^  to  whom  (iABRiKL's  favours  had  been  extended  so  very 
bountifully,  even  not  to  the  injunction  of  boiling  his  Must, 

General  Ttenurrh'i. 

Ideal  as  well  as  intrinsic  qualities,  ccrsc  one  kind  of  wine  to 
be  preferred  to  another,  so  that  one  liation  or  country  admires 
what  another  does  not  like,  or  pjrhaps  despises  ;  and  even  this  ideal 
fancy  is  not  uncommon  among  individuals  of  the  same  country, 
town,  or  place  ;  conseciuentlvi  it  would  be  well  to  know  how  to  vary 
the  properties  of  wine  according  to  fancy. 

If  a  taste  of  wine  slij^litly  acid,  similar  to  that  of  the  Uhenish  is 
desired,  sometartarous  acid  may  be  added  to  the  Miiftt. 

If  the  wine  is  required  sweet,  the  Mut!t  should  be  drained  in  such 
a  m;ir.ner,  thai  it  may  retain  as  little  as  possible  of  the  lees,  and  let 
it  afterwaixls  ferment  of  itself.  Some  sugared  matter  might  be 
joined  v.'ith  it. 

If  the  wine  should  be  Avanted  delicate  and  of  a  light  colour,  the 
Mufit  should  not  be  sulVered  to  have  a  long  action  on  the  Ices, 
from  which  it  takes  priiiciples  that  augment  the  fermentation,  and 
desolve  in  consequence  the  mucilaginous  parts,  together  with  the 
colouring  matter. 

Should  a  strong  wine  of  pood  body  be  preferred,  the  Must 
ought  to  be  suffered  to  remain  the  longer  on  tlse  dregs,  in  case 
the  grapes  do  not  allbrd  it  of  sufTicient  strength.  Or  the  boiling  of 
the  Must  in  the  manner  before  observed,  will  accomplish  this. 
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If  besides  it  be  desired  to  have  a  heady,  or  intoxicating  wine,  add 
some  tartar  and  sugarded  matter  to  the  Musty  which  will  produce  a 
greater  portion  of  spirit. 

If  the  wine  be  required  to  have  a  great  deal  of  body,  add,  after 
the  ceasing  of  the  fermentation,  a  fresh  sugared  matter,  such  as 
strong  Must  deprived  of  its  tartar. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  me,  that  exposing  the  casks  of  weak 
wine  to  the  winter  frost,  till  the  watry  particles  contained  in  the 
liquor  are  converted  into  ice,  and  then  drawing  off  the  pure  wine, 
would  be  the  best  method  of  giving  it  a  sufficient  body.  If  this 
answers  the  end,  and  it  is  very  probable  it  may,  as  pure  wine 
requires  a  much  greater  degree  of  cold  to  freeze  it  than  water,  the 
middle  and  eastern  states  of  the  Union  possess  an  advantage,  in  that 
respect,  over  most  of  the  wine  countries  of  Europe,  as  the  cold  of 
their  winters  is  not  sufficiently  intense  to  answer  that  end. 

Should  the  wine  be  required  with  much,  little,  or  no  colour,  let 
it  be  remembered  that  this  quality  resides  exclusively  in  the  skin 
of  the  fruit,  so  that  you  may  conduct  the  process  according  to  your 
desire. 

Different  flavours  and  fragrancies  are  communicated  by  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  grapes,  and  also  from  ether  ingredients ;  the  odour 
of  Muscadcl,  for  example,  is  given  with  the  flowers  of  Eider  and 
other  herbs  ;  some  use  peach  flowers  and  consider  them  to  commu- 
nicate an  agreeable  flavour  to  wine. 

The  absolute  and  essential  qualities  in  wine  are  to  have  no  de- 
fect) nor  be  liable  easily  to  contract  any,  to  be  able  to  keep  lung,  and 
bear  transporUition. 

An  essential  article  in  the  preservation  of  wine  is  lo  keep  the 
air  totally  excluded  out  of  the  vessels,  for  which  purpose  Davax- 
ZATi  advises,  "  to  take  off  the  rind  of  a  piece  of  dried  bacon,  and 
leave  a  little  fat  adiiering  to  it  in  the  centre,  after  that  make  use  of 
it  in  t!ie  manner  of  a  bung,  and  cram  it  in  with  might,  that  the 
cask  may  be  well  stopped  up  :  extend  out  the  rind  afterwards  over 
the  cask,  aftv'r  having  done  it  over  with  ashes  ;  then  cover  it 
over  again  with  very  dry  ashes :  and  that  they  may  not  fall  off,  nail  a 
piece  of  stuff  over  the  same.  The  cask  being  then  sufficiently 
shut  up,  the  air  will  not  penetrate  into  it,  and  the  wine  cannot  change 
its  nature." 

I  mention  this  to  show  the  necessity  of  the  casks  being  kept  air 
tight  and  bunged  effectually,  not  doubting  but  many  other  methods 
may  be  used  cc|ually  effectual,  perhaps  much  more  so,  than  that 
recommended  by  Davanzati. 

A  wine  cellar  should  be  dry,  so  deep  under  ground  as  that  the 
temperature  of  it  heat,  may  be  neariy  the  same  winter  and  sum- 
mer: it  should  be  at  a  distance  from  streets,  high-ways,  workshops, 
scwers  and  necessaries;  if  arched  over,  the  better. 

Of  all  other  methods  wine  is  best  preserved  in  bottles,  well 
corked  and  sealed ;  but  this  should  not  be  done  till  it  is  clear  and 
fine  and  all  fermentation  subsided. 

Tai*tar  and  the  lees  of  wine,  are  the  principles  of  its  destruction, 
and  none  but  sweet  wines  can  bear  the  existence  of  them ;  by  often 
drawing  it  off  in  order  to  purge  it  of  these,  there  is  t^o  great  a 
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superfices  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air,  which  greatly  injures 
the  wine. 

To  obviate  this  evil,  the  people  of  Champagne  and  other  wine 
countries,  make  use  of  the  following  expedient,  viz.  To  a  leather 
pipe  from  four  to  six  feet  in  length  and  two  inches  in  diameter  are 
adaptedi  at  each  end,  wooden  pipes  nine  or  ten  inches  in  length, 
which  decrease  in  diameter  towards  the  ends,  and  are  fastened  to 
the  leather  pipes  by  means  of  a  piece  of  twine.  The  bung  of  the 
cask  intended  to  be  filled  is  taken  out  and  one  of  the  pipes  put 
into  it.  A  good  cock  is  iixed  in  the  cask  to  be  emptied ;  two  or 
three  inches  from  the  bottom,  and  in  this  is  inserted  the  extremity 
of  the  other  pipe.  A  pair  of  bellows  of  two  feel  long,  including  the 
handles,  and  ten  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  wooden  pipe,  to  the 
extremity  of  which  is  fixed  a  small  leather  valve  to  prevent  the  air 
from  rushing  out  when  the  bellows  are  opened,  is  introduced 
through  a  hole  made  in  the  bung  and  fitted  exactly  thereto.  When 
the  bellows  are  worked,  the  pressure  exercised  on  the  wine,  obliges 
it  to  issue  from  the  cask  and  to  ascend  and  pass  through  the  leather 
pipe  into  the  other  cask.  When  the  pipe  is  once  filled,  the  wine 
will  pass  through  without  the  application  of  any  further  force  till 
each  cask  is  half  full,  but  then  by  working  the  bellows  the  artificial 
pressure  of  the  air  on  the  surface  of  the  wine,  will  oblige  the  re- 
mainder to  pass  off,  without  any  agitation  or  shaking.  When  a 
hissing  is  heard  at  the  cock,  it  is  a  sign  that  all  the  wine  has  passed. 
This  operation  may  be  performed  in  another  manner,  without  the 
assistance  of  a  cock,  by  making  one  of  the  wooden  pipes  so  long  as 
to  reach  within  five  or  six  inches  of  the  bottom,  and  introducing  it 
through  the  bung,  together  with  the  pipe  of  the  bellowsi 
which  when  worked,  will  force  up  the  liquor  as  before. 

Clarification  of  Winea. 

When  wines  have  been  racked  off  three  or  four  times,  in  the 
preceding  manner,  they  may  be  fined  or  clarified  as  follows.  For 
white  wines,  mix  a  quart  of  new  milk  and  about  an  ounce  of  salt, 
with  two  or  three  quarts  of  wine  and  pour  it  into  the  cask,  then 
with  a  strong  lath  or  flat  stick,  stir  the  wine  in  the  cask  very  welly 
observing  not  to  put  the  stick  to  the  bottom,  lest  you  disturb  the 
lees  or  sediment.     This  will  be  sufficient  for  6S  gallons. 

Some  for  this  purpose  use  a  solution  of  isinglass,  about  the 
quantity  of  an  ounce  to  every  fifty  gallons  of  wine;  but  Chaptal 
observes,  <'  the  use  of  this  substance  is  dreaded  in  warm  climates, 
and  its  place  is  supplied  by  whites  of  eggs :  ten  or  twelve  are  suf- 
ficient for  half  a  muid,  or  seventy -two  gallons  English.  They 
should  be  well  beaten  up  and  mixed  with  a  pint  of  new  milk.** 

For  a  hogshead  of  red  wine  beat  up  effectually  the  whites  of  ten 
or  twelve  /res/i  eggs,  and  incorporate  this  well  with  three  or  four 
quarts  of  wine,  which  pour  into  the  cask,  stirring  it  as  above  direct- 
ed. In  five  or  six  days  after,  the  wines  will  be  fit  to  draw  off  for 
bottling,  &c. 
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Mvthoda  of  curint^  Raisins, 

U.  Twiss  Esq.  says,  in  bis  travels  through  Portugal  and  Spain, 
pa«;e  334,  *^  Raisins  are  of  two  sorts  ;  those  ^vhich  are  called  sun- 
raisins  are  made  thus  :  when  the  grapes  are  almost  ripe,  the  stalk 
is  half  cut  through,  so  that  the  sap  may  not  penetrate  farther,  but 
yet  the  bunch  of  grapes  may  remain  suspended  by  the  stalk ;  the 
sun  by  darting  on  them  candies  them,  and  when  they  are  dry  they 
are  packed  up  in  boxes." 

"  'J'hc  second  sort  are  made  after  this  manner;  when  the  vines 
are  prmluced  the  tendrels  or  claspers,  are  preserved  till  the  time  of 
vintage  ;  a  great  fire  is  made,  when  these  tendrels  are  burned,  and 
in  the  lye  made  of  their  ashes,  the  newly  gathered  grapes  are  dipt, 
after  which  they  are  exposed  to  the  sun  to  dry,  which  renders  them 
fit  for  use." 

Mr.  Swinburn  in  his  travels  through  Spain  informs  us,  that 
the  raisins  dried  on  the  coast  of  VaLcncia  are  dipt  in  a  lie  of  wine 
and  ashes. 


PrcseiiHug  Gra/ies  fresh  for  Kvinter  use. 

Grapes  may  be  kept  fresh  a  long  time  by  the  following  method : 
before  the  autumn  frosts  have  killed  the  leaves,  let  the  bunch  with 
the  shoot  be  cai-efully  cut  oil*  the  vine  ;  then  let  the  lower  end  of  the 
shoot  be  put  into  a  bottle  filled  with  water  ;  which  hang  up  with 
the  shoot  and  br..nch  in  a  warm  room,  or  in  a  Green-house 

The  bottle  should  be  filled  with  fresh  clear  water  every  ten  or 
twelve  days,  and  at  the  same  time  a  thin  paringN  should  be  cut  off 
the  bottom  of  the  shoot,  whereby  the  pores  will  be  made  to  imbibe 
the  water  with  greater  facility. 

By  this  meib.udgrupes  may  be  kept  fresh  and  good  till  the  middle 
of  February. 

Or  let  tlic  grapes  hang  on  the  vines  as  long  as  they  will  continue 
ca  v/ith  safety ;  the  lat^  ripening  kinds  will  be  best  for  this  purpose, 
provided  thty  are  of  gooil  flavour  and  have  attained  full  maturity. 
When  the  IVosts  begin  to  set  in  sharp  then  gather  them.  Where 
there  are  several  bunches  on  one  branch  cut  it  off,  leaving  about  six 
incises  in  length,  or  more,  of  the  wood,  according  to  the  distance 
between  tlic  bunches,  and  a  little  on  the  outside  of  the  fruit  at  each 
end  ;  si::il  hiAh  eiuls  ui  the  branch  with  some  common  sealing  wax, 
or  with  such  :;s  vine  merchrjils  use  for  seahng  their  bottles  with; 
then  hanrj;  thtm  uci c^s  a  line  in  a  dry  room,  which  is  to  be  kept 
perfectly  lice  from  frost,  takin|>^  care  to  clip  out,  with  a  pair  of  scis- 
sars,  any  ol  the  bv^rrics  that  bci^in  to  decay  or  become  mouldy,  which 
if  left  would  tiiint  the  others.  In  this  way  grapes  may  be  kept 
fresh  along  time:  if  ility  i;re  cut  before  the  bunches  are  very 
ripe,  they  will  keep  iongci-,but  li.eir  flavour  will  not  be  so  fine. 

Having  plenty  of  fresh  grapes  in  winter  makes  a  great  addition 
to  the  table  and  if  properly  kept  they  will  be  of  a  much  superior 
flavour  to  the  imported  grapes. 
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Grapes  may  also  be  k«pt  in  jars ;  every  bunch  when  well  aired 
and  perfectly  dry,  should  be  Wrapped  up  loosely  in  soft  white  paper, 
laid  in  layers,  v^d  each  layer  covered  with  bran,  which  should 
be  perfectly  well  dried  before  it  is  used  :  first  lay  a  little  of  the  dry 
bran  in  the  bottomof  the  jar,  then  a  layer  of  the  wrapped  up  grapes^ 
and  so  on,  a  layer  of  bran  and  layer  of  grapes  alternately,  till  you 
have  filled  the  jar;  then  shake  it  gently  and  fill  it  to  the  top  with 
bran :  cover  the  top  with  paper,  and  over  this  a  piece  of  bladder 
doubled,  which  tie  firmly  round  to  exclude  the  air :  then  put  on 
the  top  or  cover  of  the  jar,  observing  that  it  fits  as  close  as  possible. 
These  jars  should  be  kept  in  a  room  where  they  will  not  be  exposed 
to  damps,  frosts,  or  too  much  heat. 

In  order  to  preserve  a  few  of  your  finest  bunches  for  this  pur- 
pose, from  the  depredations  of  birds  and  insects,  let  some  small  bags 
made  of  thin  gauze  or  crape  be  drawn  over  them,  or  rather  let  the 
bunches  be  put  into  the  bags ;  the  sun  and  air  will  have  free  access 
through  the  crape,  and  when  wet  it  will  dry  very  soon. 


THE  NURSERY. 


Buddingy  or  Inoculating, 

CONTINUE  to  inoculate  peaches,  nectarines,  almonds  and 
apples  ;  the  three  former  will  succeed  very  well  if  done  any  time 
before  the  middle  of  the  months  and  even  later  in  some  seasons, 
especially,  in  the  middle  and  eastern  states ;  the  budding  of  apples 
should  be  finished  as  early  in  the  month  as  possible  ;  but  these,  or 
any  other  kinds,  may  be  inoculated  as  late  as  you  find  the  bark  to 
separate  freely  from  the  stock. 

Untie  the  bandanges  of  such  plants  as  have  been  budded  three 
or  four  weeks ;  this  must  not  be  neglected,  for  the  swelling  growth 
of  the  stocks,  would  cause  the  bandages  to  sink  into  the  bark,  which 
would  injure  both  stocks  and  buds. 

Pre/iare  ground  for  Planting, 

If  omitted  in  August,  it  will  be  very  proper  to  embrace  every  lei- 
sure moment  at  this  time,  to  dig  and  prepare  all  vacant  quarters 
and  borders,  in  which  you  intend  to  plant  fruit-tree  stocks,  or  trees 
or  shrubs  of  any  kind,  in  October  or  November  ;  this  will  forward 
your  business,  and,  not  only  that,  but  the  ground  will  be  mellowed 
and  moistened  by  the  rain,  which  will  he  of  much  advantage  in  ex- 
citing the  plants  to  produce  new  fibres  before  winter. 

3   R 
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Transfilanting, 

When  absolute  necessity  requires  it,  and  only  in  that  case,  you 
may  in  the  last  'week  of  this  month  remove  and  transplant  ever- 
greens, and  such  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  as  are  much  declined 
in  leaf;  but,  should  the  season  prove  dry,  these  must  be  carefully  and 
frequently  watered,  for  a  month  or  five  weeks  after,  not  giving  too 
much  at  a  time,  nor  too  frequently,  lest  an  over  quantity  should 
rot  the  young  fibres  as  they  are  produced. 

Profiagating  trees  and  S/irubs  by  CuttingM  and  Layers, 

In  the  last  week  of  this  month  you  may  begin  to  propagate  goose- 
berries, currants,  honeysuckles,  and  several  other  hardy  trees  and 
shrubs,  by  cuttings  ;  but  it  will  be  necessary,  at  this  time,  to  plant 
them  in  a  shady  border  :  however,  I  would  not  advise  this  to  be  done 
before  October,  except  in  cases  of  necessity  ;  for  wood  imperfectly 
ripened,  when  cut  off  and  planted  in  this  month,  seldom  can  bear 
the  power  of  the  sun  in  our  climates,  unless  it  is  for  some  time 
after,  covered  and-protected  therefrom. 

The  general  propagation  by  layers  may,  with  great  propriety, 
be  commenced  towards  the  latter  end  of  this  month.  For  the 
method  see  page  279* 

Fruit  Sto7iesj 

Peach,  plumb,  aud  cherry  stones,  8cc.  may  now  be  sown  as 
directed  in  page  144,  or  they  may  be  preserved  as  recommended 
in  page  458  till  October,  November,  or  February;  but  in  the  south- 
ern states  they  should  be  sown  in  or  before  January,  if  possible. 

Tinmming  Pines  and  Firs^  Is^c, 

Where  firs,  pines,  and  other  resinous  trees,  are  grown  so  rude 
as  to  require  some  of  their  branches  to  be  cut  off,  this  is  the  best 
time  in  the  year  for  so  doing ;  now  they  are  not  subject  to 
weep  as  in  the  spring,  and  there  will  be  time  for  their  wounds  to 
harden  and  partly  heal  before  winter.  Walnut-trees  and  maples 
should,  also,  be  trimmed  at  this  season,  where  necessary,  for  the 
same  reasons. 

General  care  qf  Young  Mirsery-F/ants. 

Thoroughly  clean  from  weeds  all  the  seed-beds  and  young  plan- 
tations of  trees,  shrubs.  Sec.  this  must  be  done  occasionally  by 
iiand  and  hoe,  taking  opportunity  of  dry  days  when  you  work  with 
the  hoe ;  hand  weeding  will  be  easier  performed  when  the  ground  is 
mclst. 

Continue  to  give  water,  in  dry  weather,  to  all  the  plants  in  pots 
«r  boxes,  and  alsj  to  ntw  plantutions  ot"  flowers,  S;.c. 
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Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  month  begin  to  pot  off  singly, 
such  young  tender  plants  as  were  raised  from  seed  this  year,  and 
that  stand  too  close  together  where  growing.  These  should  be 
immediate  placed  in  the  shade  for  about  three  weeks  till  newly 
rooted,  after  which  place  them  in  a  warm  exposure  till  the  ap- 
proach of  frost,  when  they  must  be  removed  into  the  Green^house^ 
or  placed  under  the  protection  of  frames  and  glasses,  &c. 
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Carnations  and  Pinks, 

YOUR  late  carnation  and  pink  layers,  must  now  be  taken  off,  as 
soon  as  they  are  well  rooted,  and  be  treated  as  directed  in  July  and 
August ;  the  earlier  in  the  month  that  you  can  do  this,  the  better 
will  the  plants  be  rooted  before  winter. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month  you  may  transplant  from  the 
nursery-beds,  the  seedling  pinks  and  carnations,  into  such  beds 
and  borders  as  you  intend  them  to  flower  in  ;  observing  to  take 
each  plant  up  with  a  ball  of  earth,  and  to  give  it  some  water  when 
newly  planted. 

jiuricu/as. 

The  auricula  plants  still  require  due  attention,  but  particularly 
those  shifted  last  month  ;  they  must  yet  be  kept  in  the  shade  and 
moderately  watered,  as  often  as  the  earth  appears  rather  dry,  to 
promote  a  free  growth  and  a  good  supply  of  new  roots  before 
winter. 

If  the  shifting  had  been  neglected  last  month  it  may  yet  be  done, 
but  the  beginning  of  August  is  a  more  eligible  |>eriod. 

Particular  care  must  now  be  taken  to  keep  the  auricula  seedlings, 
as  well  as  the  old  plants,  free  from  decayed  leaves  and  weeds  of 
every  kind,  to  keep  the  earth  about  them  in  a  moderate  state  of 
moisture,  that  the  plants  may  grow  freely  and  obtain  strength  before 
winter. 

Sowing  McedM  of  Bulbous  rooted  flower; 

This  will  be  a  very  proper  time  to  sow  the  seeds  of  Tulips, 
Hyacinths,  and  of  every  other  kind  of  bulbous  rooted  flowers,  that 
have  perfected  seed  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  season.  These 
seeds  should  be  sown  separately,  in  boxes  filled  with  good  sound 
garden  mould,  mixed  with  a  small  portion  of  sand^or  with  Hyacinth 
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or  Tulip  compost;  sow  the  seeds  pretty  thick  and  cover  them  about 
half  an  inch  deep.     The  depth  of  earth  in  each  box  should  be  at 
least  one  foot,  the  bottoms  of  the  boxes  should  be  perforated  with 
holes,  each  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  covered  with  shells,  in 
order  that  any  extra  moisture  may  drain  off  thereby.    The  boxes 
are  then  to  be  placed  in  a  warm  exposure,  and  will  require  no 
water,  or  any  other  attention  than  the  keeping  of  them  perfectly 
free  from  weeds,  and  slightly  protecting  them  from  frost,  till  the 
spring  following  when  the  plants  will  appear.     Early   in   May, 
place  the  boxes  in  the  shade,  but  not  under  the  dropping  or  shade 
of  trees,  and,  in  very  dry  weather,  give  the  plants  a  small  portion  of 
water ;  but  this  should  be  administered  sparingly,   lest  it  should 
rot  the  young  bulbs.     In  June  when   the  leaves  are  decayed  sift 
half  an  inch  of  fresh  earth  over  that  in  the  boxes,  and  on  the  ap- 
proach of  winter  place  them  again  in  a  warm  exposure,  where  you 
can  give  them  some  slight  protection  from  severe  frost.    Continue 
the  same  treatment  winter  and  summer,  till  the  month  of  June  or 
July  in  the  thiixl  year  ;  the  roots  may  then  be  taken  up,  dried  and 
treated  in  the  same  manner  as  directed  for  lai*ge  bulbs  or  offsets  in 
pages  383  and  384 :   a  few  of  the  strongest  roots  will  flower  the 
fourth  year,  about  one  half  may  be  expected  to  flower  the  fifth,  but 
the  sixth  year  every  healthy  root  will  exhibit  its  bloom,  and  then 
the  hoi)es  and  expectations  of  the  cultivator  will  be  realized  or 
disappointed.     He  may,  however,  think  himself  fortunate,  if  one 
half  of  the  plants  that  first  appeared,  are  in  existence,  at  this  period ; 
and  if  he  can  at  last  find  one  Tulip  or  Hyacinth  in  five  hundred 
deserving  a  name,  or  a  place  in  a  good  collection,  he  may  rest  per- 
fectly content. 

The  Tulips  raised  from  seed,  will  each  consist  of  one  plain  colour, 
on  a  white,  dark,  or  yellow  bottom ;  the  period  of  their  bixraking  into 
different  stripes  is  very  uncertain,  so  much  so,  that  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  wait  ten  or  twenty  years  without  the  desired  success,  al- 
though it  sometimes  happens,  fortunately,  to  take  place  the  first, 
second,  or  third  year  after  their  blooming ;  where  the  collection  of 
breeders  is  numerous  (a  name  given  to  those  self  couloured  Tulips) 
there  may  be  reasonable  expectations  of  procuring  one  or  two 
valuable  flowers  annually :  a  poor  dry  soil  is  most  likely  to  produce 
these  effects;  and  a  shigle  instance  has  occured  where  forty 
breeders  out  of  fifty  became  broken  or  variagattd  in  one  season,  in 
a  situation  of  tliis  description. 

New  sorts  of  breeders  are  procured  from  seed,  but  such  only  as 
have  tall  strong  stems,  with  large  well  formed  cups,  and  clear  in 
the  bottom,  are  worth  cultivating. 

J^ote^  The  jr^rious  kinds  of  tender  bulbous-rooted  flowering 
plants,  may  me  propagated  as  above  directed,  but  the  boxes  in 
which  the  seedlings  grow,  must  be  placed  in  a  Green-house  or 
Hot-house  in  winter,  according  to  the  respective  necessities  of  the 
various  kmds. 
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Tran»plant  Perennial  and  Biennial  Flower  Roots, 

The  latter  end  of  this  month  is  a  very  proper  period  for  trans- 
planting the  various  kinds  of  seedling  perennial,  and  biennial  flow- 
ers, out  of  the  flower-nursery  into  the  beds,  borders,  and  pleasure 
grounds,  where  they  are  designed  to  bloom.  You  may  likewise 
slip  and  plant  out  double  catchfly,  pinks,  London  pride,  lychni- 
deas,  Dracocephalums,  sweet-william,  thrift,  scarlet-lychnis,  Virgi- 
nian spiderwort,  double  rose-campion,  double  rocket,  Virginian  lung- 
wort, creeping  Greek  valerian,  and  every  other  kind  of  hardy 
fibrous-rooted  perennials  that  are  past  bloom. 

Cut  down  the  stalks  of  such  flowers  as  are  decayed,  and  where 
they  are  not  to  be  transplanted,  dig  the  ground  about  them  and  add 
some  rotten  dung  or  fresh  earth  to  the  borders,  which  will  greatly 
strengthen  their  roots. 

This  will  also  be  a  very  good  time  to  collect  from  the  fields, 
swamps,  and  woods,  some  of  the  favourites  of  the  Most-High, 
which  he  has  decorated  with  such  a  profusion  of  lustre  and  beauty, 
that,  '<  Solomon  in  all  his  Glory"  was  not  equal  to.  These  are  to 
be  taken  up  and  treated  as  directed  in  page  461. 

The  various  kinds  of  tuberous  rooted  flowering-plants  may  now 
be  propagated  by  slipping  or  parting  their  roots,  such  as  Poeoniasy 
Spirxa  Filipendula,  flag-Irises,  Helleborus  hyemalis  or  winter 
aconite,  Sec.  This  last  should  have  its  roots  planted  in  small 
clusters ;  for  small  solitary  flowers  scattered  about  the  borders,  are 
scarcely  seen  at  a  distance,  but  when  these,  snowdrops,  crocuses, 
and  dwarf  Persian  Irises,  are  alternately  planted  in  bunches,  they 
will  have  a  very  good  eflect,  as  they  flower  at  the  same  time  and 
are  much  of  a  size.  You  may  also  divide  and  transplant  the  roots 
of  tlie  Helleborus  nig^r,  or  Christmas  rose.  Helleborus  viridis,or 
green  Hellebore,  Helleborus  ranunculinus,  and  H.  foetidus,  stinking 
Hellebore,  or  Bcar's-foot.  The  Helleborus  lividus,  purple,  or 
great  three  flowered  black  Hellebore,  is  a  very  desirable  plant,  it  is 
usual  to  keep  this  in  the  Green-house,  where  it  will  flower  in 
February  and  continue  a  long  time  in  bloom.  It  may  now  be  pro- 
pagated in  like  manner  as  the  other  species. 

The  fair  Maids  of  France, 

The  double  flowering  variety  of  the  Ranunculus  acomtifoHus^ 
Aconile-leaved  Crowfoot,  or  Fair  Maids  of  France^  is  greatly  es- 
teemed for  the  delicate  beauty  of  its  numerous  flowers.  It  is  per- 
fectly hardy,  and  grows,  generally,  from  a  foot  and  a  half  to  two 
feet  high,  the  stalks  branching  out  at  top  into  several  divisions,  at 
each  of  which  there  is  one  leaf  of  the  same  shape  of  the  root  leaves^ 
divided  into  five  lanceolate  lobes  each ;  the  four  side-lobes  are  upon 
foot-stalks  coming  from  the  side  of  the  principal  stalk,  and  the 
middle  one  terminates  it ;  they  are  deeply  serrate,  and  have  seve* 
ral  longitudinal  veins.  The  flowers  are  pure  white,  very  double^ 
each  standing  upon  a  single  foot-stalk.    The  root  is  perennial  and 
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composed  of  many  strong  fleshy  fibres,  formed  like  that  of  the 
RofiunculuB  asiaticua  or  garden  ranunculus,  and  increasing  in  the 
same  manner.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Alps  of  Europe,  and  is  very 
scarce  at  present  in  America. 

This  beautiful  plant  flowers  generally  in  the  latter  end  of  May 
and  June,  and  may  be  propagated  by  taking  up  the  roots  now,  or  at 
any  time  after  the  stems  decay,  separating  the  offsets,  taking  care, 
at  the  same  time,  to  preserve  the  crown  of  each  unhurt,  and  plant- 
ing them  in  any  good  garden  earth.  Their  thick  fibres  are  to  be 
spread  around,  and  the  upper  part  of  each  root  is  to  be  covered 
about  too  inches  deep,  if  planted  in  beds  or  borders,  but  if  in  pots, 
one  inch  will  be  sufficient ;  raise  the  earth  in  the  centre  of  the  pot, 
place  the  root  thereon,  spreading  the  fibres  around  and  downward, 
then  fill  in  the  earth  and  cover  as  above.  The  pots  will  require 
some  protection  and  but  very  little  water  dunng  winter,  for  no 
root  or  plant  will  bear  as  much  frost  when  in  pots,  as  if  planted  in 
the  open  ground.  This  plant  looks  beautiful  in  rooms  and  windows, 
vhen  in  flower,  as  well  as  in  boixlers  and  beds. 

Ranunculuses  and  Anemones, 

In  the  last  week  or  ten  days  of  this  month  you  should  plant  a  few 
beds  of  ranunculuses  and  anemones,  for  an  early  bloom,  as  directed 
in  October  ;  but  I  would  not  recommend  the  general  planting  of 
tliose  roots  sooner  than  next  month;  however,  it  will  be  proper 
at  this  time  to  begin  to  prepare  the  beds,  &c.  as  there  advised. 

Planting  various  kinds  of  Bulbous  Roots, 

Sprtng  crocuses,  snowdrops,  fritillaries,  crown-imperials,  dens- 
canises,  dwarf  Persian,  English  and  Spanish  bulbous  Irises,  scarlet 
martagons,  white,  superb,  Canada,  and  red  lilies,  and  all  other  kinds 
<if  bulbs  tliat  do  not  agree  with  being  kept  long  out  of  ground, 
should  now  be  planted  if  possible  :  for  although  these  roots  may  be 
kept  up  much  longer  if  preserved  from  the  air,  in  dry  sand,  saw 
dust,  dry  ctiafl*  or  tlie  like,  yet  they  would  not  flower  near  so  well 
next  season,  as  if  planted  in  due  time. 

Common  tulips,  hyacinths,  narcissus.  Sec.  may  now  be  planted 
in  the  borders  of  the  pleasure  grounds,  in  small  clumps  of  four  or 
five  in  a  place,  covering  the  ix>ots  about  four  inches  deep,  if  the 
soil  be  dry  and  light,  if  stiff  and  heavy,  three  inches  will  be  sufii* 
cient ;  but  the  latter  kind  of  soil  should  not  be  chosen  for  this 
purpose  if  possible:  where  the  borders  are  naturally  inclined 
to  clay,  proper  earth  should  be  brought  on  barrows,  and  holes 
made  in  the  spots  where  you  intend  planting,  about  a  foot  in  diam- 
ter,  and  at  least,  the  same  in  depth,  which  fill  with  the  good  soil 
and  plant  the  roots  therein,  covering  as  above. 

Van  Thol  and  other  early  tulips,  may  now  be  planted  in  a  warm 
soil  and  exposure,  for  an  early  spring  bloom. 
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FlovfeT'Bordcra  and  Shrubberies. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  begin  to  dig  the  vacant 
beds  and  borders,  where  the  plants  are  mostly  declined  in  their 
flowering,  to  prepare  them  for  the  reception  of  any  plants  or  rootSy 
to  kill  weeds,  and  to  give  a  neat  and  becoming  appearance  to  the 
whole  ;  if  they  require  it,  add  some  fresh  earth  or  verry  rotten 
dung  to  them,  and  in  the  planting  of  flowers  in  borders  along  the 
principal  walks,  observe  to  dispose  of  them  in  such  a  manner,  as 
that  there  may  be  a  regular  succession  of  flowers  throughout  the 
season  in  the  different  parts,  planting  the  low  growing  kinds  in 
front  and  the  taller  more  remote  from  the  walks. 

Continue  to  keep  the  general  flower  borders,  clumps,  and  other 
similar  districts  very  clean,  and  in  neat  order,  and  go  round  all  the 
beds,  borders,  and  shrubbery  compartments  once  a  week,  to  cut 
down  decayed  flower-stems,  for  such  detract  much  fram  the 
beauty  of  the  plants  in  flower,  as  well  as  from  that  of  the  general 
appearance. 

Regulate  disorderly  growths,  tie  up  straggling  branches,  and 
pick  ofl*  all  decayed  leaves,  likewise  prune  or  cut  away  any  branch- 
es or  twigs  that  appcur  in  a  mouldy  or  declining  state,  on  any  of 
the  flowering  plants  or  shrubs. 

Box  Edgings, 

Clip  box  edgings  where  it  was  omitted  in  the  two  former  monthsi 
but  let  this  be  dune  as  soon  now  as  possible,  that  the  box  may  have 
time  to  grow  a  little  and  put  on  a  fresh  appearance  before  winter ; 
it  will  be  best  to  do  this  in  wet  or  cloudy  weather,  if  such  should 
happen  in  due  time. 

In  the  last  week  of  this  month,  should  the  season  prove  moist, 
you  may  begin  to  plant  box  edgings  where  wanted,  as  directed  in 
page  294,  but  if  the  weather  sets  in  dry  and  hot  immediately  after, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  shade  them  with  boards,  &c.  for  a  month, 
about  that  period  they  will  be  newly  rooted,  and  appear  neat  all 
winter.  However,  should  the  weather  not  prove  favourable  in  this 
month,  it  would  be  more  advisable  to  defer  that  work  till  the 
early  part  of  October. 

If  you  have  low  bunches  of  dwarf  box,  that  the  offsets  are 
generally  rooted,  you  need  be  under  no  apprehension  of  their 
stinking  fresh  root  and  growing  freely  at  this  time,  if  kept  regularly 
watered,  but  where  you  form  edgings  of  box  cuttings^  these-  will 
require  to  be  carefully  shaded  from  the  sun,  at  least  for  a  month 
after,  if  planted  at  this  season. 

CU/i  Hedges. 

Such  hedges  as  have  not  been  trimmed  in  the  preceding  month, 
should  be  clipped  in  the  early  part  of  this,  before  the  shoots  get  hard. 

In  clipping  hedg^es,  always  take  particular  care  to  have  the 
shears  in  perfect  good  order,  that  you  may  be  able  to  make  neat  and 
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expeditious  work.  Let  the  sides  of  the  full  grown  hedges  be  al- 
ways clipped  in,  nearly  to  the  former  year's  cut,  and  as  even  and 
straight  as  possible ;  for  it  looks  awkward  and  not  workman  like, 
to  see  the  sides  oi  hedges,  especially  garden  hedges,  waved  and 
uneven  ;  and  always  observe  to  clip  a  hedge  in  such  a  way  as  to 
•lope  in  a  narravfing  manner  u/ituartU^  that  the  top  may  be  a  little 
narrower  than  the  bottom,  and  at  the  same  time  as  even  and  level 
as  possible. 

In  clipping  young  hedges  under  training,  be  cautious  not  to  cut 
them  too  close  above,  but  clip  the  top  off  regularly  to  retard  the 
luxuriant  shoots,  and  cause  them  to  branch  out  and  thicken  the 
hedge,  and  also  to  give  the  moderate  growths  an  equal  advantage  of 
ur  and  room  to  advance  as  equally  as  possible  ;  cut  the  sides  with 
similar  care  but  closer,  and  always  sloping  inwards  or  narrowing 
towards  the  top ;  for  by  thus  exposing  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the 
hedge  to  the  influence  of  the  air,  rain,  and  dews,  all  parts  are 
equally  encouraged  in  growth,  and  the  whole  becomes  close  and 
well  furnished,  but  when  the  top  overhangs  the  bottom,  the  lower 
branches,  for  want  of  those  advantages,  decay  and  the  hedge  be 
comes  thin  below  and,  consequently,  much  more  unfit  to  answer 
tlie  end  than  if  judiciously  trained. 

Grasa  and  Gravel  fVaiksj  and  Lavnu. 

Continue  to  treat  your  grass  and  gravel  walks  and  lawns  as  di- 
rected in  page  391,  and  let  the  rough  edges  of  all  grass  lawns,  Sec. 
adjoining  gravel  walks,  and  principal  borders,  be  cut  close  and  neat, 
with  a  very  sharp  edging-iron.  Sec.  which  will  give  an  additional 
neatness,  and  becoming  appearance  to  the  whole. 

Prcfiare  for  Planting, 

Prepare  now,  at  all  leisure  hours,  the  different  beds,  borders, 
and  composts,  for  your  plantations  of  choice  tulips,  hyacinths,  ano" 
mones,  ranunculuses,  and  other  flower>voots,  which  are  to  be  plant- 
ed next  month  ;  also  for  the  various  flowering  shrubs.  Sec.  that 
the  hurry  of  business  may  not  press  upon  you  too  much  at  once, 
and  that  you  may  be  the  better  able  to  do  every  thin^  in  its  proper 
season. 

Trans/ilanting  Evergreens, 

In  the  last  week  of  this  month,  should  necessity  require^  you  may 
transplant  such  evergreens,  as  seem  to  have  ceased  growing,  pro- 
vided you  can  remove  them  with  balls  of  earth,  or  that  they  are  to 
be  planted  in  shady  places  ;  but  in  either  case  it  will  be  necessary 
to  water  them,  occasionally,  in  dry  weather,  for  three  or  four  weeks 
after  planting  ;  however,  if  the  season  proves  hot  and  dry,  it  will  be 
better  to  defer  that  work  till  October. 
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The  FalUaneria  americana. 

Some  account  of  the  Faliianeria  americana^  may  not  prove  unaccep- 
table to  tiic  ciiiious,  the  more  especially  at  it  tends  to  cast  some 
light  on  the  ^  lovea**  and  sexes  of  plants. 

This  extraordinary  vegetable  production  grows  ip  the  river  Dela- 
^vare  noi  far  from  rhiladelphia,  and  may,  with  care,  be  introduced 
by  means  of  seeds  or  roots,  into  rivers,  pt^nds,  and  canals,  &c. 
Another  species,  the  «/irra/2>,  is  found  in  the  East  Indies,  in  Norway, 
and  various  parts  of  !♦  ly.  The  American  species,  flowers  gene- 
rally in  the  latter  part  of  *  u.:justor  in  September. 

The  yallisne7'ia  baloi.it^i  to  the  Class  Z^tW aVz,  and  Order  Diandrioy 
bearing  mule  and  female  (lowers  on  sepaiute  plants.  The  female 
plant  produces  long,  tubular,  purple  flowers,  which  stand  singly  on 
the  top  of  a  stalk  curiously  twUiird  in  the  torm  of  a  screw,  which  is 
common  to  b«;th  \;ccicit ;  when  the  flowers  are  about  to  expand, 
this  screw  or  spiral  «talk  relaxes  more  or  less  according  to  the 
depth  of  the  water,  and  suffers  the  flowers  to  rise  up  to  the  surface, 
where  they  float,  in  expectation  of  a  visit  from  their  husbands. 

The  flowers  of  the  male  plant  are  very  numerous,  small,  and  of  a 
white  colour ;  they  are  contained  within  a  Spatha  or  sheaih,  which 
stands  on  a  short  foot-stalk,  that  never  rises  to  the  top  of  the  water  ; 
the  flowers  being  arrived  at  maturity,  and  fired  with  love,  they 
burst  open  the  Spatha  in  which  they  are  contained,  detach  them- 
selves from  the  Receptacle  to  which  they  are  fixed,  and  rise  up  to 
the  surface  of  the  water,  where  they  float  about,  as  if  in  search  of 
their  mates,  and  suddenly,  with  a  kind  of  elasticity,  open  themselves 
and  discharge  their  Pollen,  which  being  conveyed  to  the  female  flow- 
ers growing  near  ihem,  or  scattered  thereon,  impregnates  the 
seeds  contained  within  theGermen. 

The  Pollen  being  discharded  on  the  Stigma,  the  embryo  seeds  are 
impregnated ;  but  how  this  impregnation  is  effected,  it  is  difficult  to 
say ;  indeed  while  the  affair  of  impregnation  in  animals  is  involved 
in  so  much  obscurity,  we  can  scarcely  expect  to  discover  more  of 
it  in  vegetables. 

It  has  been  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  early  writers  on  the  sexes 
of  plants,  that  the  Pollen  in  substance  passed  through  the  Style,  and 
so  impregnated  the  seeds  in  the  Ovary;  but  this  is  a  very  irrational 
supposition,  for  it  is  not  probable  that  the  Pollen,  which  is  nothing 
more  than  a  case  for  the  true  sperm,  should  pass  through  a  part 
which  has  every  appearance  of  being  impervious  to  it. 

Whether  the  sperm  itself  be  conveyed  through  the  Style,  is 
perhaps  what  never  will  with  certainly  be  determined. 

The  hint  of  there  being  different  sexes  in  plants,  seems  first  to 
have  been  taken  from  the  Dioecia  class,  or  such  as  produce  (male) 
flov/crs  with  Stamina  on  one  plant,  and  (female)  flowers  with  Pis- 
tilla  on  another. 

"  If  the  dust  of  the  biTinch  of  a  male  Palm  Tree,  (says  Aristotle) 
be  susjiended  over  the  female,  the  fruit  of  the  latter  will  quickly 
rip^n  ;  and  if  the  male  dust  be  carried  a'on:^  hy  the  wind,  and  dis- 
persed upon  the  female,  the  same  effect  will  follow,  as  if  a  bi^anch 
of  thcmide  had  been  suspended  over  it." 
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<(  Naturalists,  (says  Pliny)  admit  of  distinction  of  sex  not  only  in 
trees,  but  in  hei^s,  and  all  plants  ;  yet  this  is  no  where  more  ob- 
servable than  in  Palms,  the  femals  of  which  never  propagate  but 
when  they  are  fecundated  by  the  dust  of  the  male." 

Note,  l*hose  who  wish  to  become  scientifically  acquainted  with 
the  Unn^an^  or  sexual  system  of  plants,  will  be  greatly  edified  by 
consulting  that  very  valuable  work,  the  <<  Elements  of  Botamt'% 
published  in  18U3  by  Benjamin  Smith  Barton,  m.  d.  Professor 
of  Materia  Medica,  Natural  History,  and  Botany,  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Doctor  Barton  has  for  several  years  been  preparing  mate- 
rials for  a  Flora  Pensylvanica,  or  a  scientific  description  of 
the  indigenous  plants  of  Pennsylvania,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  he 
will  shortly  publish  ;  as  by  it  the  public  will  become  acquainted 
with  many  rare  and  valuable  plants,  not  hitherto  described ;  and 
also,  with  several  others,  delineated  so  impeifectly  by  European 
writers,  i)evhaps  from  dried  specimens,  as  not  to  be  known  by  their 
descriptions. 


THE  GREEN-HOUSE. 


IN  the  raswrn  states^  between  the  fifteenth  and  latter  end  of  this 
month,  according  to  local  situations,  the  nights  will  be  getting 
cold,  and  consequently,  the  more  tender  kinds  of  Green-house  plants 
must  be  taken  in,  before  they  change  their  colour  by  too  much 
cold,  leaving  the  hardy  sorts  out  as  long  as  there  is  no  danger  of 
their  being  attacked  by  frost. 

Some  people  are  desirous  to  keep  out  their  plants  as  long  as 
possible,  this  is  very  right,  but  it  ought  not  to  be  extended  to  too 
hazardous  a  period,  for  one  night's  frost  would  cause  the  leaves  to 
lose  their  fine  green  colour,  which  perhaps  might  not  be  restored 
during  the  whole  winter,  and  if  any  Viray  severe,  serious  injury 
might  be  sustained. 

If  the  windows  and  doors  are  kept  open,  day  and  night,  as  long  as 
there  is  safety  in  so  doing,  the  plants  will  be  nearly  as  well  off  as  if 
in  the  open  air,  and  no  danger  is  encountered :  the  mere  differ' 
ence  of  five  or  six  days  in  the  taking  in  of  the  plants  will  insure 
safety  ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not. right  to  be  too  precipitate  in 
housing  them,  before  the  common  appearance  of  the  weather 
indicates  the  necessity. 

For  further  particulars  respecting  the  housing  of  the  plants,  see 
next  month,  which  is  the  period  for  doing  that  business  in  the  mid- 
dle states. 
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In  the  middle  and  other  states,  where  frosts  do  not  frequently  ap- 
pear before  the  middle  of  October,  the  plants  are  to  be  taken  care 
of  as  directed  in  the  preceding  months;  observing  to  decrease 
the  usual  supply  of  water,  in  proportion  to  the  moistness  and 
coldness  of  the  weather,  for  the  administering  of  it  too  copiously, 
when  there  is  not  a  necessity,  would-be  very  injurious.  And  let  it 
be  particuiay  observed,  that  as  soon  as  the  cold  nights  set  in,  which 
may  be  about  the  middle  of  this  month,  or  sooner,  the  water  must  be 
given  to  the  plants  in  the  morning,  for  if  given  late  in  the  afternoon, 
as  in  the  preceding  months,  the  chili  occasioned  by  it  and  the  cold- 
ness of  the  nights,  would  change  the  colour  of  the  foliage,  from  a 
fine  green  to  a  yellowish  cast,  whereby  mucii  of  their  beauty  would 
be  lost,  as  well  as  the  plants  themselves  in  some  degree  injured. 

If  any  are  in  want  of  larger  pots  or  tubs,  they  may  be  shifted 
in  the  beginning  of  this  month,  but  on  no  account  defer  it  later, 
that  the  plants  may  have  time  to  strike  some  fresh  roots  before  winter. 
And  if,  in  consequence  of  a  bad  state  of  health,  any  had  been  plant- 
ed in  baskets  in  the  borders  as  recommended  in  page  4 1 9,  they 
must,  early  in  this  month,  be  taken  up  and  re-potted  ;  observing  to 
take  them  up  carefully,  to  trim  off  the  wide  extended  roots,  cut  the 
baskets  away,  and  plant  them  with  the  entire  balls  in  the  pots  or 
tubs  destined  for  their  reception ;  after  which  give  them  water  and 
place  them  in  some  shady  warm  situation,  till  the  time  for  housing 
thenr. 

Any  young  Green-house  plants,  raised  this  or  last  year  from 
seeds,  slips,  cuttings,  or  suckers,  and  that  are  g^wing  too  close 
together  in  pots.  Sec.  should,  if  well  rooted,  be  transplanted  in  the 
early  part  of  this  month  into  pots,  singly,  and  be  immediately 
watered  and  placed  in  the  shade  for  a  week  or  too  ;  or  of  such  as 
are  very  small,  two,  three,  or  more,  may  be  planted  in  a  pot,  and 
treated  in  like  manner.  But  those  that  have  been  raised  from  slips 
or  cuttings  and  that  are  not  well  rooted,  and  consequently  not  much 
advanced  in  top  growth,  should  be  suffered  to  remain  in  their  pre- 
sent pots  till  spring  or  autumn  next. 

Any  Green-house  plants  propagated  in  the  open  ground,  or  in 
beds  during  the  course  of  the  summer,  should  be  taken  up 
in  the  first  week  of  this  month,  with  balls  of  earth,  potted  and  treated 
as  alx>ve. 

About  the  middle  of  this  month  you  should  plant  your  Ixias, 
Walchendorfias,  Oxalises,  Gladioluses,  Watsonias,  Cyanellasy 
Babianas,  Tritonias,  Massonias,  Melasphsrulas,  Antholizas,  Mo* 
reas,  Lapeyrousias,  Lachenalias,  MeUmthiums,  Geissorhizas,  with 
all  the  other  different  kinds  of  the  more  tender  bulbs,  either  obtain- 
ed from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  elsewhere ;  especially  such  of 
them  as  shew  the  least  disposition  to  produce  fibres  from  the  roots ; 
for  if  kept  out  of  the  ground  much  longer,  after  this  appearancey 
they  would  be  greatly  injured  thereby. 

The  proper  compost  for  the  generality  of  the  above  kinds,  is  one 
half  rich  fresh  loam,  one  half  bog  earth,  or  earth  of  rotten  leaves,  and 
a  small  portion  of  drift  or  river  sand. 

They  are  to  be  planted  in  pots,  from  one  to  five  roots  in  each, 
a  greater  number  if  very  smal1>  aiid  covered  aboutan  inch  deep ;  the 
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pots  are  then  to  be  placed  in  the  Green-House  windows  and  to  get 
but  very  little  water  till  the  loiiage  appear  above  ground,  and 
even  afier^  it  is  to  be  but  sparingly  uilminibiertd,  lor  too  much  mois- 
ture would  infallibly  rot  the  buli>s. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month  take  into  the  Green-house  all  your 
succulent  and  other  tender  plants,  sucn  as  btapelias,  Cactuses, 
Aloes,  Cycas  revolula,  Agaves,  &c.  and  place  them  in  front  near 
the  windows  where  they  can  have  the  beneiit  of  the  sun  and  air. 
Collect  your  Geraniums,  at  the  same  time,  and  all  other  plants 
that  tend  to  succulcncy,  and  arrange  tht.  m  in  front  of  the  Green- 
house, there  to  remain  till  it  is  fouad  necessary  to  take  them  in.  See 
next  month. 


THE  HOT-HOUSE. 


Refiairiiig  the  Lights  and  cleaning  the  House, 

If  the  roof-lights  had  in  the  course  of  the  summer  been  taken 
oIT  any  of  the  Hot-house  departments,  they  sliould  be  replaced 
early  in  the  month,  and  ull  the  glass-work  of  the  entire  house  or 
housvs  put  in  the  best  poshible  repair.  Kxamine  the  wood-work 
and  see  that  all  is  tight  and  ni  goodcoi^dition.  It  new  painting  of 
the  timbers,  sashes  ot  any  other  parts  is  iicctssury,  and  that  it  had 
not  been  done  in  the  pieceding  months,  it  should  be  no  longer  ne- 
glected. 

Indeed  it  would  be  of  considerable  advantage  at  this  time,  pre- 
vious to  t!ie  taking  in  of  the  plaiits,  to  give  a  complete  and  tho- 
rough cle.inin^,  puinting,  and  white  washing  to  the  entire  house ; 
and  if  iiifch^.d  with  insects,  to  fiimigate  it  effectually  ;  and  also  to 
wash  the  craire  of  the  inside  with  a  very  strong  solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate,  and  if  thought  necessary,  to  clean  away  every  morsel 
of  old  bark  out  of  tlit  pits,  carry  it  off  to  a  considerable  distance 
and  replace  it  with  fresh  tan.  Any  plants  remaining  in  this  de- 
partment, may  be  removed  into  the  Green-house  while  this  work  is 
going  on.  and  these  si'Ould  be  efiectiially  washed  and  cleaned,  if 
infested  with  insects,  before  their  being  replaced. 

This  cleansing,  fumigating,  &c.  will  destroy  most^  if  not  all,  of 
the  lurking  insects,  which  have  taken  shelter  in  the  various  parts 
of  the  house,  and  which,  by  and  bye,  if  not  destroyed  would  sally- 
forth  and  make  a  formidable  and,  perhaps,  destructive  attack  upon 
your  plants;  every  timely  precaution.ought  to  be  taken  to  keep  the 
house  clean  and  sweet,  and  the  plants  free  from  vermin. 

Taking  in  the  Plants, 

The  more  tender  kinds  of  Hot-hrusc  exotics  which  are  arranged 
out  of  doors,  should,  in  the  imddie  states^  be  taken  ioto  the  Green- 
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house  about  the  tenth  of  this  month,  and  the  others  successively, 
according  to  their  respective  de^^rccs  of  tenderness,  so  that  the 
whole  collection  may  be  in.  b)rthe  cighteenih  or  twentieth  thereof, 
or  a  few  days  eurHer  should  the  weather  happen  to  he  cold.  Here 
they  are  to  remain,  closinijjihe  windows  atni»;ht  und  giving  them  all 
the  air  possible  on  warm  and  mild  days,  till  towards  the  (*nd  of  the 
moiuh,  or  sooner  if  you  have  the  bark-pit  renewed,  and  the  Hot- 
house ready  for  their  reception. 

Wlieii  you  have  every  thing  in  readiness,  di*css  the  plants,  by 
picking  offall  decayed  leaves,  and  especially  those  which  are  annoy- 
ed with  insects,  cut  away  all  awkward  and  ill  placed  branches,  and 
give  each  pot  a  fresh  top  dressing  of  suitable  compost,  then  plunge 
the  whole  to  their  rims  in  the  bark-pit,  placin:^^  the  smallest  in 
front  and  the  tallest  behind  The  succulent  sorts  and  such  as  you 
have  not  room  for  in  the  pit,  may  be  set  on  shelves  arranged  over 
the  flues.  Sec. 

Now  the  plants  being  in  order  and  placed  in  their  winter  quar- 
ters, it  will  be  of  much  importance  to  give  them  plenty  of  air  (.v^-ry 
favourable  day,  by  sliding  open  the  upright  glasses,  and  also  the 
roof  lights,  if  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  their  being  drawn  up 
too  tender  before  winter;  for  the  fresh  bottom  heat  will  give 
new  action  to  the  plants,  and  render  abundance  of  air  the  more  neces- 
sary ;  observe,  however,  to  close  the  lights  every  evening  when  the 
house  is  tolerably  warm,  and  to  open  them  as  early  iiuhe  morning 
as  you  find  the  thermometer  up  to  60  degrees  of  Fahrenheit. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  that  every  plant  must  have  a 
due  supply  of  water  from  time  to  time,  accoixling  to  its  nature  and 
necessity. 

Pine  A}ifdc9, 

Succession  pine  plants  which  arc  expected  to  produce  fruit  next 
year,  may  in  the  first  week  of  this  month,  if  omitted  in  July  and 
August,  be  shifted  as  there  directed  ;  but  on  no  account  should  this 
be  delayed  longer.  Where  it  had  been  done  in  the  preceding 
months,  and  at  that  time  no  fresh  tan  added,  it  will  now  be  neces- 
sary to  examine  the  heat  of  the  bark-bed  in  the  succession  house, 
wherein  the  plants  in  general  are  plunged,  and  if  you  find  it  very 
weak,  fork  up  the  tan  to  the  bottom  and  plunge  the  pots  again  imme- 
diately to  their  rims, 

This  will  revive  the  heat  of  the  bed,  and  continue  it  in  a  due 
temperature  till  next  month,  when  the  plants  must  be  removed 
into  the  finiiting-house  and  plunged  in  a  bed  made  wholly  of  new 
tan. 

*  The  younger  succession  pines,  intended  to  succeed  those,  if  not 
lately  done,  should  now  be  shifted  into  larger  pots,  the  tan  forked  up, 
and  the  pots  replunged  immediately,  after  having  received  a  little 
water. 

Crowns  and  Suckers. 

The  crowns  and  suckers  of  this  year's  production,  will  require  a 
brisk  bottom  heat,  to  enable  the  plants  to  make  good  roots  before 
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winter :  therefore,  examine  the  bed  and  if  it  is  declined  in  heat  fork 
it  up  and  replung;e  the  pots  immediately ;  but  if  these  were  placed 
on  a  dung  hot-bed  it  may  be  necessary  to  renew  the  heat  by  a  lin- 
ing of  fresh  hot  dung  applied  to  the  sides,  or  to  the  sides  and  ends  ; 
or  if  the  bed  is  much  sunk,  to  work  it  up  a  fresh  adding  some  new 
dung  thereto,  laying  on  the  top,  as  before,  several  inches  of  light 
earth  or  tan,  in  which  to  plunge  the  pots.  After  this  it  will  be 
necessary  to  give  a  considerable  portion  of  air  to  the  plants,  and  to 
raise  the  glasses  behind,  when  you  find  the  steam  rising  in  the 
bed.  When  the  nights  begin  to  grow  cold,  cover  the  glasses 
carefully  with  mats,  and  be  very  cautious  not  to  keep  your  lights 
close  in  sunny  days. 

All  your  succession  pines  should  have  plenty  of  air  at  this  season, 
which  with,  a  moderate  and  steady  bottom  heat  will  keep  them  in  a 
g^wing  and  prosperous  state,  but  by  no  means  are  they  to  be 
forced  too  much,  nor  too  much  confined ;  as  by  such  treatment 
some  of  the  most  forward  might  start  into  fruit  at  an  untimely  sea- 
son, and  all  would  be  rendered  more  unfit  to  bear  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  winter  season,  than  if  they  were  properly  inured  to  the  air  and 
gradually  hardened ;  but  still  there  may  be  an  excess  in  this  as  well 
as  the  other,  both  of  which  are  equally  to  be  avoided. 

Procuring  freth  Tan, 

About  the  latter  end  of  this  month  you  should  procure  a  quantity 
of  fresh  tan  from  the  tan-yards,  for  the  purpose  of  making  new  beds 
in  the  next  month,  for  tliosc  plants  which  you  expect  to  produce 
fruit  in  the  ensuing  year;  and  also  for  the  succession  pines.  When  the 
tan  is  brought  home  it  will  be  proper  to  throw  it  up  in  a  heap  to  drain 
and  ferment,  for  ten  or  twelve  days  before  it  is  put  irito  the  pits. 
But  if  it  is  very  wet,  as  is  commonly  the  case  when  thrown  up  out 
of  the  tan-vats,  it  should  be  spread  thinly  for  two  or  three  days, 
that  the  sun  and  air  may  draw  off  or  exhale  the  superabundant 
moistui*e  ;  for  if  used  too  wet,  it  would  be  a  long  time  before  it 
would  acquire  a  sufficient  degree  of  heat. 

Prefiare  Com/iosts, 

The  composts  proper  for  pines  are  described  in  page  446,  and  if 
you  have  not  hitherto  prepared  such  as  may  be  wanted  next  season, 
that  business  should  be  delayed  no  longer. 

For  most  of  the  shrubby  tribe  and  herbaceous  plants  of  the 
Hot-house,  prepare  equal  parts  of  good  light  garden  earth,  and 
mellow  surface  loam  from  a  rich  pasture  ground,  with  the  turf ; 
add  to  these  a  fourth  of  very  rotten  or  old  hot-bed  dung,  and  let 
the  whole  be  duly  incorporated,  and  exposed  to  the  weather  several 
months  before  it  is  used,  turning  the  heap  over  every  five  or  six 
v/ecks. 
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WORK  TO  BE  DONE  IN  THE  KITCHEN-GARDEN. 

Winter  Spinach, 

WEED  and  thin  your  advancing  crops  of  spinach  ;  in  doing 
this,  observe  to  leave  the  best  plants,  and  at  the  distance  of  three, 
four,  or  five  inches  asunder,  according  to  the  progress  in  growth 
of  the  successive  crops ;  leaving  the  greatest  space  between  the 
most  for>vard  in  growth.  Or  the  plants  may  only  be  moderately  thin- 
ned now,  in  order  to  admit  of  drawing  soiAe  out,  by  degrees,  for  use. 

Some  of  the  spinach  sown  in  August  will  be  now  fit  for  the 
table,  and  if  the  plants  were  left  too  thick,  let  them  be  thinned  out 
regularly,  by  pulling  some  up  by  the  roots  as  they  are  wanted  for 
use ;  but  if  the  plants  were  properly  thinned  before,  gather  only  the 
outside  large  leaves,  and  the  others  will  advance  for  culinary  pur- 
poses in  regular  succession. 

Let  it  be  particularly  observed,  that  spinach  will  rot  oiF  wherever 
the  weeds  spread  over  it,  and  that,  consequently,  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  it  very  clean. 

Lettuce, 

In  the  first  week  of  this  month  transplant  from  the  seed  beds, 
into  others,  of  light  rich  earth,  in  a  warm  exposure,  and  of  such 
dimensions  as  to  be  covered  with  your  frames  on  the  approach  of 
frost,  the  lettuce  plants  arising  from  the  late  August  or  early  Sep- 
tember sowings.  Plant  them  in  rows  five  or  six  inches  distant 
every  way,  so  that  every  second  plant  may  be  taken  up  either  for 
use  or  future  planting,  leaving  the  others  sufficient  room  to  grew, 
and  to  head  in  the  greatest  perfection. 

Likewise  plant  some  stout  plants  immediately  in  frames,  for  use 
in  the  latter  end  of  November,  December,  Sec.  covering  them  only 
at  night  till  the  severe  frosts  set  in. 

Lettuces  designed  to  remain  where  sown,  till  spring,  should 
be  duly  thinned  as  they  advance  in  growth,  and  always  kept  free 
from  weeds. 

The  various  successive  crops  of  lettuces  should  be  transplanted, 
where  they  are  to  remain  during  winter,  whether  on  warm  borders, 
in  slight  hot-beds,  or  under  frames  and  glasses,  as  early  in  this 
month  as  they  shall  have  attained  to  two  or  three  inches  in  growth ; 
and  indeed  a  judicious  gardener  will  always  have  a  regular  succes- 
sion of  these  plants,  to  guard  against  every  kind  of  disappointment, 
and  the  better  to  insure  a  constant  supply. 

In  the  middle  states,  if  the  winter  is  tolerably  mild,  but  parti- 
cularly in    the   southern   states,  lettuces    will    stand  in    warm 
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south  borders  of  light  sandy  ground,  with  a  very  slight  protection, 
and  aiford  an  early  supply  in  spring;  in  these  beds  or  borders  they 
may  be  planted  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four  inches  every  way, 
and  the  supernumerary  plants  may  be  taken  up  in  March  and 
plante<l  either  into  hot-beds  for  forcing,  or  into  other  beds  in  warm 
exposures,  for  heading  in  due  season. 

The  lettuces  which  you  plant  in  warm  boixlers  in  the  open  ground 
may,  on  the  approach  of  winter,  be  protected  by  placing  hoops 
over  the  beds,  on  which  to  lay  mats  or  other  covering  in  severe 
weather ;  or  by  placing  a  frame  of  boards  round  them  on  which  to 
lay  others  slightly  covered  with  litter,  when  necessity  reqtiires ; 
or  by  sticking  in  small  branches  of  pine  or  cedar  between  the 
rows,  which  will  yield  them  considerable  protection,  especisiUy  if 
some  long  dry  straw  be  laid  over  these  in  frosty  or  cutting  weather. 
Or  you  may  stick  down  forked  sticks,  about  a  foot  high,  lay  long 
poles  from  one  fork  to  another,  and  on  these,  boughs  of  pine  or 
cedar  pretty  thick,  and  likewise  round  the  edges  of  the  beds  ;  those 
branches  being  supported  ten  or  twelve  inches  above  the  plants, 
will  admit  a  free  circulation  of  air,  and  prevent  mouldiness.  This 
protection  is  not  to  be  given  until  the  svere  frosts  commence,  nor 
is  it  then  to  be  taken  entirely  off,  especially  in  sun-shine,  until 
after  the  general  thaw  takes  place  in  spring :  in  very  mild  dry  days 
when  the  sun  does  not  shine,  or  when  it  is  not  powerful,  you  may- 
take  off  the  covering  for  a  few  hours  to  air  the  plants ;  but  you 
must  as  carefully  guard  against  strong  sun-shine,  especially,  to- 
wards the  latter  end  of  February,  as  against  the  most  severe  frosts ; 
for  after  tender  plants  are  severely  pinched  by  frost,  a  too  powerful 
sun,  litterally  desolvcs  and  destroys  tliem  ;  whereas,  if  they  were 
protected  from  such,  till  gradually  recovered,  and  the  commence- 
ment of  free  vegetation,  there  would  not  be  the  least  danger  of  their 
success.  This  is  not  common  to  lettuces  only,  but  to  cabbage  and 
cauliflower  plants,  stock-gill y  flowers,  wallflowers,  and  every  other 
kind  that  can  be  in  the  least  affected  by  frost. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  month  sow  some  of  the  brown  Dutch, 
hardy  cabbage,  Hammersmith  hardy  green,  and  green  cos  lettuces, 
in  a  frame  or  frames,  to  be  kept  where  sown,  during  winter,  under 
the  protection  of  glasses,  Sec.  in  order  to  aflbrd  a  supply  of  young 
plants,  for  forcing  or  planting  out  in  the  early  spring  months. 

Cabbage  PlanU, 

The  young  cabbage  plants  arising  from  the  seeds  sown  last 
month,  and  intended  for  the  production  of  early  summer  cabbages, 
should  as  soon  in  this  month  as  they  shall  have  attained  a  sufficient 
size,  be  planted  into  the  beds  in  which  they  are  to  remain  during 
winter. 

Let  a  bed  or  beds  be  prepared  for  them  in  a  warm  well  sheltered 
part  of  the  garden,  where  the  sun  has  the  greatest  power  ;  for  al- 
thougli  direct  sun-shine,  when  the  plants  are  in  a  frozen  state,  is 
almost  certain  destruction  to  them,  yet  its  influence  will  prevent 
that  intense  frost  so  prevalent  in  coldtir  aspects,  and  when  the  plants> 
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at  such  timeS)  are  screened  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  8un>  its 
reflected  heat  comforts  without  injuring  them. 

The  beds  should  be  made  the  width  of  your  garden-frames,  and 
the  plants  set  therein  up  to  their  leaves,  in  rows  about  three  or 
four  inches  distant  every  way.  When  thus  transplanted  they  will 
survive  the  winter  much  better  than  in  the  seed-beds ;  for  their 
long  stems  being  buried  into  the  earth,  are  protected  thereby  from 
alternate  freezing  and  thawing  and  the  effects  of  the  various 
changes  of  weather,  than  which  there  is  nothing  more  injurious  to 
tender  plants.  The  stems  of  these  and  cauliflower  plants,  are  in* 
jured  before  the  foliage,  and  it  is  of  importance  to  keep  those  tender 
parts  in  an  equal  temperature,  by  which  they  will  be  preserved 
much  longer,  even  if  in  a  frozen  state,  than  if  they  were  exposed 
to  alternate  frost  and  heat. 

Select  good  plants  from  the  seed-beds  and,  when  planted,  give 
them  a  gentle  watering  to  settle  the  earth  about  their  roots,  d>serv- 
ing  not  to  apply  it  too  hastily,  lest  you  wash  the  earth  into  their 
hearts. 

Put  on  the  frames  immediately,  and  also  the  lights,  but  the  glas« 
ses  are  now  to  be  continued  on,  only  for  four  or  five  days,  till  the 
plants  have  taken  fresh  root,  observing  during  that  period  to  shade 
tiie  plants  with  mats  or  other  protection  from  the  mid-day  sun  ; 
but  when  they  have  taken  sufficient  root,  the  lights  are  to  be  taken 
totally  off,  and  the  plants  left  fuUy  exposed  till  the  setting  in  of 
smart  frosts,  except  in  very  cold  nights  or  during  the  prevalence 
of  cold  heavy  rains ;  for  it  is  of  considerable  moment  to  have  the 
plants  tolerably  hardy  on  the  commencement  of  severe  weather. 

fiut  if  they  happen  to  be  in  a  backward  state,  you  should  keep  on 
the  glasses  every  night  to  encourage  their  growth. 

When  you  have  not  the  convenience  of  glass,  you  may  defend 
the  plants  sufficiently  in  winter  by  means  of  boards  and  mats. 

Or,  in  the  middle  and  southern  states,  you  may  plant  some  in  a 
warm  border,  to  be  defended  in  like  manner  as  before  directed  for 
lettuces ;  and  if  the  winter  proves  tolerably  mild,  they  may  happen 
to  stand  it  pretty  well.  But  if  at  any  time,  particularly  towards 
the  end  of  February,  or  early  in  March,  you  expose  the  plants  to  a 
warm  auriy  while  they,  or  the  earth  in  which  they  stand  are 
in  a  frozen  state,  it  will  inevitably  destroy  them. 

You  should  in  mild  warm  weather,  when  the  sun  is  not  power- 
ful, give  them  an  occasional  airing,  and.the  oftener  this  can  be  done 
so  that  they  are  covered  up  again  in  due  time  the  better. 

Similar  precautions  are  to  be  used  with  plants  in  frames,  that  are 
frozen,  but  such  as  are  not,  will  be  improved  by  exposing  them 
occasionally,  to  as  much  air  and  sun  as  prudence  may  warrant,  till 
planted  out  finally  in  March,  &c. 

By  pursuing  this  method  you  will  have  much  earlier  and  larger 
cabbages,  than  can  be  expected  from  plants  sown  in  the  early 
spring  months. 

3  T 
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Cauliflowers. 

The  cauliflower  plants  are  to  be  treated  in  every  respect  as  dj*' 
rected  for  cabbage  plants,  with  this  difference,  that  as  they  are 
somewhat  more  tender,  they  will  require  the  protection  and  advan- 
tage of  glasses  and  a  good  substantial  covering  to  defend  them  from 
severe  frosts ;  though  in  mild  winters  they,  with  due  care,  will 
survive  under  the  protection  of  garden  frames  covered  with  boards 
and  mats. 

As  the  cauliflower  plants  advance  in  growth,  it  will  be  proper  to 
strew  between  them  some  dry  tan,  sawndust,  or  chaff*,  so  as  to  cover 
the  9te7M  completely  up  to  the  leaves,  this  will  afford  great  protec- 
tion to  those  parts  which  are  always  found  to  be  the  most  vulnerable 
to  frost,  &c. 

If  you  find  that  in  consequence  of  an  unfavourable  season,  or  of 
your  not  sowing  the  cauliflowei:  seed  in  due  time,  the  plants  to  be 
rather  backward,  you  should  prick  them  from  the  seed-bed  on  a 
slight  hot-bed  to  promote  their  growth,  but  in  this  case  you  must 
be  particularly  attentive  to  ^ive  theni  plenty  of  air,  that  the  plants 
may  l)e  stout  and  hardy  on  the  approach  of  severe  weather. 

You  should  carefully  protect  the  cauliflower  plants  from  exces- 
sive heavy  rains,  especially  when  the  nights  get  pretty  cold,  for 
such  are  very  injurious  to  them  and  frequently  cause  their  stems 
to  turn  black,  which  always  proves  destructive. 

In  the  southern  states  where  the  winters  are  mild,  and  where  it 
is  difficult  to  have  good  cauliflowers,  except  they  can  be  obtained 
at  an  es^rly  season,  before  the  great  summer  heat  sets  in,  which  is 
very  inimical  to  those  phints,  the  only  sure  way  of  obtaining  them 
in  the  best  perfection  is,  to  be  provided  with  a  sufficient  number  of 
bell  or  hand  glasses,  under  which  \o  plant  them  out  finally  about 
the  latter  end  of  this  month. 

Tbe  ground  for  this  early  crop  should  be  very  rich,  tolerably 
light,  in  a  warm  situation,  and  where  water  is  not  apt  to  stand  in 
winter.  The  ground  is  to  be  previously  well  manured  with  old 
hot-bed  or  other  well  rotted  dung,  and  then  dug  one  good  spade 
deep  at  least,  breaking  it  effectually  and  incorporating  the  dung 
well  therewith. 

Then  lay  if  out  into  beds  three  feet  wide,  and  allow  alleys  a  foot 
wide  between  them,  for  the  conveniency  of  going  in  to  take  off*, 
put  on,  or  raise  Che  glasses,  &c.  stretch  your  line  along  the  middle 
of  the  bed,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  at  every  three  feet  and  a 
half,  mark  the  places  for  the  glasses,  and  fgr  each,  put  in  three, 
four,  or  more  plants,  accoixiing  to  the  size  of  the  glasses,  and  within 
about  six  inches  of  one  another ;  close  the  earth  well  about  their 
roots  and  stems,  and  give  them  a  moderate  watering.  When  the 
whole  are  planted  set  on  your  glasses,  observing  to  place  one  over 
every  patch  of  plants  as  above. 

The  glasses  are  to  be  kept  close  down  for  about  eight  days  till 
the  plants  have  taken  fresh  root  and  begin  to  grow,  when  they  are 
to  be  raised  on  one  side  and  supported  with  pieces  of  wocd,  stone^ 
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or  brick-baU)  &c.  about  two  or  three  inches  thick ;  or  they  may  be 
supported  with  notched  wooden  pegs,  or  forked  sticks,  placing 
them  on  the  south  side,  one  prop  under  each  glass.  In  this  man^ 
ner  they  are  to  remain  night  and  day  until  the  frosts  set  in  ;  but 
if  the  plants  are  much  advanced  in  growth  before  that  period,  which 
will  seldom  be  the  case^  except  in  the  more  southern  states,  it  will 
be  proper  to  set  the  glasses  off  in  the  middle  of  mild,  dry  days,  but 
keep  them  always  over  the  plants  at  night  and  in  wet  or  frosty 
weather;  in  keeping  the  glasses  over  the  pLuits  to  defend  them  from 
excessive  or  incessant  rains,  if  open  mild  weather,  they  must 
be  raised  two  or  three  inches  on  the  warmest  side,  in  the  manner 
before  observed,  to  admit  a  sufficiency  of  air. 

When  the  frost  sets  in,  close  down  the  glasses,  and  keep  them 
so  during  its  continuance  ;  observing  on  a  ^vourable  change  to  give 
the  plants  a  little  air  occasionally*  and  to  pick  off  any  mouldy  or 
decayed  leaves.  As  early  in  spring  as  it  can  be  done  with  safety, 
plant  out  the  extra  plants  into  other  beds  similarly  prepared,  or 
rather  as  directed  in  April,  leaving  only  one  or  two  of  the  best 
under  each  glass,  at  the  same  time  draw  the  earth  up  round  the 
stems  of  those  left,  and  raise  jthe'  glasses  on  props  as  the  plants 
advance  in  growth,  till  they  become  too  much  confined;  then 
take  off  the  glasses  totally*  observing  to  earth  them  up  occasion- 
ally, and  finally  to  treat  them  as  directed  in  May. 

In  places  where  the  winters  are  somewhat  severe,  mats  or  straw 
should  be  placed  over  and  round  each  glassi  during  the  prevalence 
of  hard  frost. 

This  method  may  be  practised  successively  in  warm  soils  and 
exposures  in  the  middle  states ;  but  it  will  require  more  than  ordi- 
nary care  to  preserve  them  in  good  perfection. 

The  late  spring  sown  cauliflowers,  will  now  begin  to  show  their 
heads  ;  therefore  they  must  be  diligently  looked  over,  two  or  three 
times  a  week,  to  break  down  some  of  the  inner  leaves  upon  the 
flowers,  which  will  protect  them  from  sun,  frost,  and  wet,  either  of 
which  would  change  their  colour,  and  cause  tliem  to  be  unsightly. 

Broccoli  Cabbagetf  Istc. 

Early  in  this  month  give  a  general  hoeing  and  earthing  up,  to  aU 
the  late  planted  advancing  crops  of  broccoli,  cabbages,  savoys  and 
borecole ;  in  order  to  forward  and  strengthen  their  growth  as  niuch 
as  possible,  before  winter ;  likewisci  to  th<e  late  cauUfiowerSi  and 
every  other  of  .the  cablMtge  tribe. 

MiMhrQom§, 

Having  the  dung  for  the  mushroom  bed  duly  prepared,  and  the 
spawn  in  readiness  as  advised  in  September,  you  should  in  the  first 
week,  hv  rather  about  the  first  day  of  this  month,  begin  to  make 
the  bed. 

With  respect  to  thcutuation  in  which  to  make  the  bed,  it  shoukl 
he  in  an  elf  jated  part  of  the  hot-bed  yard,  or  in  some  dry,  and 
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well  sheltered  place.  The  bed  ought  to  be  made  entirely  on  the 
8ur&ce  of  the  ground,  rather  than  forming  a  shallow  trench  in  which 
.to  make  the  bottom  part,  as  practised  by  some  ;  for  by  the  former 
method,  it  can  be  spawned  quite  to  the  bottom,  and  the  lower 
part 'will  not  be  chilled  by  standing  water  in  cold  or  wet  weather, 
and  particularly  as  the  part  sunk  in  the  ground  may  be  considered 
as  totally  useless. 

The  width  of  the  bed  at  bottom  should  be  from  three  to  four  feet, 
and  any  leng^  you  please,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  mush- 
rooms required,  or  the  quantity  of  spawn  with  which  you  are  pro- 
vided. 

Being  furnished  with  a  three  tined-fork,  begin  to  make  the  bed 
by  shaking  some  of  the  longest  of  the  prepared  dung,  evenly  all 
along  the  bottom,  four  or  five  inches  thick ;  then  take  the  dung  in 
general  as  it  comes  and  work  it  into  the  bed,  gradually  narrowing  it 
upwards,  shaking  and  mixing  the  dung  as  you  proceed  and  beating 
it  down  with  the  fork  layer  by  layer :  pi*oceed  in  this  manner  still 
drawing  in  tlie  sides  of  the  bed  till  it  terminates  in  a  narrow  ridge  at 
top,  so  that  the  bed  may  be  formed  like  the  roof  of  a  house :  be 
careful  that  each  end,  shall  be  sloped  in  like  manner  as  the  sides, 
and  that  all  paits  is  madeyi///  and  j'fr/n  by  beating  it  with  the  fork  as 
you  proceed,  to  preserve  uniformity  and  to  prevent  its  settling  down 
too  much  in  an  unequal  manner :  it  should  be  full  three,  or 
three  and  a  half  feet  perpendicular  height  when  settled. 

When  the  bed  is  finished,  it  should  be  covered  with  long  straw 
lud  on  neatly  to  keep  out  wet,  and  also  to  prevent  its  drying ;  in 
this  state  it  is  to  remain  about  ten  or  twelve  days,  by  which  time  it 
will  be  in  a  fit  condition  to  be  spawned ;  but  to  ascertain  the  state 
of  the  bed  with  the  greater  certainty,  put  in  a  few  long  sharp*pointf:d 
sticks  into  several  parts  thereof,  pull  out  and  feel  these  occasionally, 
carefully  attending  to  the  progress  of  its  fermentation,  and  when 
you  find  the  heat  on  the  decline,  and  temperate,  that  is  the  time  to 
put  in  the  spawn  \  for  a  violent  heat,  as  well  as  too  much  wet  would 
inevitably  destroy  it. 

The  bed  being  in  a  proper  temperature,  the  covering  of  straw 
should  be  t^ken  off,  and  the  sides  made  smooth  and  even ;  then  lay 
all  over  the  bed  about  an  inch  thick  of  light  rich  earth,  not  wet.  In 
this  the  spawn  is  to  be  planted  in  rows  six  inches  asunder,  along  the 
sides  and  ends,  making  the  first  or  lowest  row,  six  inches  from  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  proceeding  upwards  row  by  row  to  the 
top,  observing  to  place  the  pieces  of  spawn  about  six  inches  asun- 
der, and  so  far  in,  as  to  touch  the  surfiu:e  of  the  dung.  This  dtfie, 
lay  on  the  top  of  the  ridge,  part  of  the  loose  or  scattered  spawn 
and  shake  some  all  over  the  bed ;  then  cover  the  whole  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  deep  with  light  rich  earth,  smooth  the  sur&ce  neatly, 
and  lay  on  a  light  covering  of  straw  as  before,  just  so  thick  as  to 
keep  out  wet  and  prevent  the  bed  from  drying. 

As  you  find  the  bed  decrease  in  heat  aild  the  weather  grow  cold, 
increase  the  covering  to  a  foot,  eighteen  inches,  two  feet,  or  in  se- 
vere frost,  to  such  a  thickness  as  may  be  effectually  sufficient  to 
prevent  its  reaching  the  bed. 
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Two  or  three  beds,  maj  be  made  parallel  to  each  other  in  this 
way,  with  wide  alleys  between  them,  and  if  the  whole  were  to  be 
covered  with  a  shed,  especially  in  the  middle  and  eastern  states, 
it  would  be  found  of  considerable  advantage,  in  effectually  preserv- 
ing them  from  too  much  wet,  which  is  as  essentially  necessaVy  as 
their  preservation  from  frost. 

If  your  bed  is  in  a  due  temperature,  the  mushi*ooms  will  begin 
to  appear  in  about  four  or  five  weeks  after  its  being  made,  and 
with  proper  care  will  continue  in  bearing  several  months :  when  you 
find  it  ceasing  to  produce,  in  consequence  of  cold,  lay  a  covering  of 
hot  stable  dung  seven  or  eight  inches,  or  in  hard  frosts,  near  a  foot 
thick  all  over  the  bed,  observing  to  leave  under  this,  between  it  and 
the  bed,  about  three  inches  thick  of  dry  straw,  covering  the  hot 
dung  over  with  the  remainder  of  the  straw  or  litter ;  this  will 
revive  the  heat,  give  new  action  to  the  spawn,  and  should  be  repeated 
as  often  during  winter  as  it  may  be  found  necessary,  always  observ- 
ing to  preserve  the  bed  from  wet,  cold  and  frost. 

Sometimes  it  happens,  tliat  the  beds  do  not  produce  any  mush- 
rooms till  they  have  lain  five  or  sii;  months,  so  that  they  should 
not  be  destroyed  though  they  do  not  at  first  answer  the  expectation ; 
for  such,  frequently  produce  great  quantities  afterwards,  and 
continue  bearing  a  long  time. 

A  good  bed  may  continue  productive,  for  three,  four,  five,  or  even 
twelve  months ;  but  by  that  time  it  is  generally  worn  out ;  the  dung 
then  makes  excellent  manure,  and  the  inleiior  part  sometimes 
furnishes  very  good  spawn. 

The  great  skill  of  managing  these  beds,  is  that  of  keeping  them 
in  a  proper  degree  of  warmth  and  moisture,  never  suffering  them  to 
receive  much  wet :  during  the  summer  season  they  may  be  un- 
covered occasionally  to  receive  gentle  showers  of  rain,  when  thought 
necessary,  and  in  very  dry  seasons  the  beds  should  be  now  and  then 
opened,  gently  watered,  and  covei*ed  up  soon  after ;  but  the  summer 
covering  need  be  no  thicker  than  what  is  necessary  to  preserve  the 
bed  from  the  drying  influence  of  the  weather. 

This  method  of  propagating  mushrooms  by  the  t/iawfij  or  the 
white  fibrous  radicles,  is  the  most  common ;  but  they  may  also  be 
increased  by  seed.  When  the  latter  method  is  used,  the  gills  are 
cut  out  and  put  into  the  beds  :  or  else  they  are  infused  in  water  and 
the  beds  sprinkled  with  'the  infusion. 

When  the  bed  is  in  full  bearing,  it  should  be  examined  two  or 
three  times  a  week,  to  gather  the  produce,  turning  off  the  straw 
carefully,  and  collecting  the  mushrooms  white,  and  of  a  moderate 
size :  taking  care  to  detach  them  from  the  bottom,  by  a  gentle 
twist,  pulling  the  stems  out  clean,  for  if  broke  or  cut  off,  the  re- 
maining parts  would  become  putrid  and  full  ofi*  maggots,  and  conse* 
quently  infectious  to  the  successional  plants. 

Where  mushrooms  are  greatly  admired,  and  expence  not  con- 
sidered an  object,  they  may  be  had  with  more  certainty,  in  greater 
abundance,  and  in  a  regular  succession,  by  making  the  beds  as  be- 
fore directed,  under  a  range  of  glass  framing,  made  in  the  manner 
of  a  hot-house,  or  the  top  sloped  both  ways  like  the  roof  of  a  house ; 
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in  such  a  place,  they  could  be  effectually  defended  from  excessire 
wet,  cold}  frost,  and  snow,  and  would  consequently  be  very  produc* 
tire.  Likewise,  if  in  this  place  there  is  a  pit,  like  that  in  a  hot- 
house, a  bed  of  dung  may  be  made  therein,  raised  at  top  abore  the 
pit  in  a  rounding  manner,  on  which  the  spawn  is  placed,  earthed 
over  near  two  inches  thick,  and  then  covered  well  with  straw.  Or 
in  such  a  pit  you  may,  by  mixing  a  quantity  of  strong  horse  dung, 
moist  stable  litter,  and  rich  loamy  earth  together,  hav^  u.l  spawn 
generated;  by  filling  the  pit  with  this  mixtur.<  .  c  duug  predomi- 
nating so  as  to  produce  a  slow  and  lasting  fei*mentation,  and  covering 
the  whole  over  with  about  an  inch  deep  of  light  earth  and  a  good 
coat  of  straw,  the  spawn  will  be  produced ;  and  from  this,  abui^ant 
crops  of  mushrooms,  in  regular  succession  for  several  months. 

You  may  likewise  make  beds  in  the  common  hot-bed  way,  place 
thereon  frames  and  glasses,  and  when  the  violent  heat  is  abated, 
spawn  the  top  all  over,  cover  it  with  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches 
of  earth,  then  thickly  with  straw,  and  lay  on  the  glasses  to  protect 
the  beds  from  rain. 

Mushroom  beds  may  be  made  in  any  month,  when  the  weather  is 
mild  and  dry,  but  those  made  in  the  beginning  of  this,  is  generally 
most  productive,  and  besides,  they  retain  more  heat  on  the  approach 
of  winter  than  if  made  in  September.  However  when  a  second  bed 
is  to  be  made  it  would  be  well  to  make  one  in  each  month. 

Endive. 

m 

Continue  every  week  to  tie  up  some  full  grown  endive  for  blanch- 
ing, as  directed  in  page  453,  tying  no  more  at  a  time  than  in  pro- 
portion to  the  demand  or  consumption ;  for  if  it  is  not  used  soon 
after  being  sufiiciently  blanched,  it  becomes  tender  and  is  subject 
tD  rot,  especially  if  the  season  proves  wet.  Some  people  blanch 
endive  by  laying  boards  or  tiles  flat  on  the  plants ;  they  will  whiten 
tolerably  well  by  this  method,  but  their  growth  during  the  period 
of  whitening  is  greatly  checked  thereby,  which  is  certainly  of 
some  importance. 

Others  draw  earth  round  tlie  endive  plants  sfter  their  being  tied 
up  in  the  usual  mannei*,  this  may  do  very  well  in  dry  weather,  but 
if  rain  ensues,  many  of  the  leaves  will  rot,  and  the  entire  be  greatly 
injured. 

If  you  have  stout  endive  plants,  and  neglected  in  September  to 
set  out  a  sufficient  number,  that  work  may  be  done  in  the  first 
week  of  this  month,  but  it  ought  not  to  be  deferred  longer :  these 
late  plants  will  keep  bettert  if  the  season  should  prove  fiivourable 
that  they  may  attain  a  tolerable  size,  than  those  of  a  more  forward 
growth. 

Or  to  preserve  late  endive  for  winter  use,  as  well  from  the 
effects  of  too  much  wet  as' frost,  you  may  in  the  first  week  of  this 
month,  prepare  a  sloping  bank  of  light  earth  in  a  warm  situation, 
the  sloping  side  fronting  the  south  and  the  bed  rused  two  feet 
higher  behind  than  in  front :  on  this  plant,  tolerably  close,  some 
stout  middle  sized  plants,  and  on  the  approach  of  severe  weather, 
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place  a  frame  and  glasses  over  the  bed,  and  in  hard  frosty  fill 
the  inside  immediately  over  the  plants  with  dry  straw,  thus  they 
will  be  protected  from  wet  and  frost  and  will  whiten  effectually 
under  the  covering  of  straw,  which  should  be  turned  occasionally 
to  prevent  that  part  next  the  plants  and  earth  from  becoming 
mouldy. 

For  further  particulars  respecting  the  preservation  of  endive,  see 
next  month. 

RaUing  young  Mint  and  Tarragon  for  U9€  in   Winter , 

Where  young  mint  and  tarragon  is  in  request  at  all  seasons, 
you  may,  towards  the  end  of  this  month,  make  a  slight  hot-bed 
and  set  the  plants  therein,  as  directed  in  page  1 1 ;  this  done,  put 
on  the  glasses,  and  observe  to  raise  them  behind  every  day  to  admit 
air,  and  prevent  the  young  rising  shoots  from  being  scorched  by 
the  effects  of  a  too  powerful  sun  beaming  on  the  lights  whilst 
close  shut.  The  young  productions  will  be  fit  for  use  in  about  three 
weeks,  or  a  month,  and  afford  a  supply  for  a  cTonsiderable  time. 

Wtnter^dreuing  of  Mfiaragus  Bed9, 

Towards  the  end  of  this  month,  if  the  stalks  of  your  asparagus 
turn  yellow,  which  is  a  sign  of  their  having  finished  their  growth 
for  the  season,  cut  them  down  close  to  the  earth  and  carry  them 
off  the  ground  ;  clear  the  beds  Carefully  from  weeds,  eradicating 
them  effectually  and  drawing  them  into  the  alleys. 

Asparagus  beds  in  general,  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  an  annual 
dressing  of  good  manure,  and  nothing  is  better  or  more  suitable  for 
them,  tihan  the  dung  of  old  hot-beds  ;  but  if  that  is  not  to  be  had^ 
well  rotted  stable  manure  will  answer ;  let  it  be  laid  equally  over 
the  beds,  one,  two,  or  three  inches  deep,  according  to  necessity, 
after  which,  stretch  a  line  and  with  a  spade  mark  out  the  alleys 
from  about  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  wide,  agreeably  to  their 
original  dimensions. 

Then  dig  the  alleys  one  spade  deep,  and  spread  a  considerable 
part  of  the  earth  evenly  over  the  beds ;  and  as  you  advance,  let  the 
weeds  which  were  raked  off  into  the  alleys,  be  dug  into  the  bottom 
of  the  trenches  and  covered  a  proper  depth  with  earth  ;  observe  to 
make  the  edges  of  the  beds  straight,  full,  and  neat,  and  to  finish 
your  work  in  a  becoming  manner,  giving  a  moderate  rounding  to 
the  beds,  especially  if  the  ground  be  inclined  to  wet. 

In  the  southern  states,  there  may  be  planted  in  each  alley,  a  row 
ojf  early  cabbai^e  plants ;  but  in  the  middle  and  eastern  states,  it 
would  be  well  to  fill  them  up  with  straw  or  old  litter,  well  tram- 
pled down,  which  would  in  some  measure,  prevent  the  frast  from 
entering  that  way  to  the  asparagus  roots. 

The  seedling  asparagus  which  was  sown  last  spring,  should 
also  now  have  a  slight  dressing ;  that  is  to  clear  the  bed  from 
weeds,  and  then  to  spread  an  inch  or  two  in  depth  of  dry  rotten 
dung  over  it,  to  defend  the  crowns  of  the  plants  from  frost. 
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The  asparagus  which  is  intended  for  forcing,  will  likewise  re* 
quire  to  have  the  stalks  cut  down,  and  the  weeds  drawn  off  into  the 
alleys,  which  must  be  dug  to  bury  them,  and  as  you  proceed  spread 
a  little  of  the  earth  over  the  beds,  after  which,  they  are  to  be  treated 
as  noticed  next  month. 

I  would  not  advise  to  attempt  the  forcing  of  asparagus  sooner 
than  November,  as  before  that  period  the  roots  will  not  be  com- 
pletely matured  ;  however,  you  may  about  the  middle,  or  towards 
the  latter  end  of  this  month,  begin  to  prepare  hot-beds  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  roots,  early  in  November.  See  the  method  in 
page  115. 

Celery  and  Cardoons, 

In  dry  weather,  continue  to  earth  up  celery  and  cardoons,  to 
blanch  them,  as  directed  in  page  471.  For  the  method  of  pre- 
serving them  in  winter,  see  next  month. 

Aromatic  and  Medicinal  Herbij  lite. 

Cut  down  all  the  decayed  Rower  stems  and  shoots  of  the  various 
kinds  of  aromatic,  pot,  and  medicinal  herbs,  close  to  the  heads  of 
the  plants,  or  to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  according  to  the  natnre 
or  growth  of  the  diiferent  sorts ;  at  the  same  time,  clear  the  beds 
very  well  from  weeds  and  litter,  and  cary  the  whole  oif  the  ground. 

Lavender,  thyme,  hyssop,  winter  savory,  southern  wood,  sage, 
rue,  and  the  like  undershrubby  kinds,  will  require  only  their 
tops  or  heads  to  be  neatly  dressed ;  but  pot  marjoram,  baum, 
bumet,  tarragon,  tansey,  penny-royal,  sorrel,  chamomile,  fennel, 
marsh  mallows,  horehound,  mint  of  every  kind,  angelica,  lovage, 
and  every  kind  of  herbaceous  perennial  herbs,  should  be  cut  down 
pretty  close  to  the  ground. 

After  this  it  will  be  proper,  in  beds  where  the  plants  stand 
distant  from  one  another,  to  lightly  dig  and  loosen  the  g^und 
between  them ;  or,  in  old  beds  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to 
spread  some  very  rotten  dung  equally  over  the  surface,  and  with 
a  small  spade  or  trowel,  to  dig  it  in  lightly  between  the  plants ;  if 
they  are  in  beds  with  alleys  between  them,  dig  the  alleys  and  spread 
a  little  of  the  loose  earth  over  the  beds,  leaving  the  edges  full  and 
straight. 

But  the  beds  of  close  growing  running  plants,  such  as  mint, 
peniiy-royal,  and  the  like  creeping  herbs,  will  not  well  admit  of 
digging ;  therefore  after  the  stalks  are  cut  down  and  the  beds 
cleared  from  weeds,  dig  tlie  alleys  and  strew  some  of  the  loose 
earth  evenly  over  the  beds ;  and  if  the  ground  be  rather  poor,  a 
lig/a  top  dressing  of  very  rotten  dung  will  be  of  considerable 
service. 

This  dressing  will  give  proper  culture,  and  protection  to  the 
roots  of  the  plants,  a  neat  appearance  to  the  whole,  and  in  spring 
the  shoots  will  rise  with  renewed  vigour. 

Early  in  the  month  you  may  plant,  where  wanted,  well  rooted 
young  plants  of  thyme,  hyssop,   winter  savory,  lavender,  or  the 
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like,  into  four  feet  wide  beds,  or  in  any  warm  borders,  in  rows  a  foot 
asunder.  You  may  also  divide  and  plant  roots  of  mint,  chamo- 
mile,  horehound,  and  likewise  any  of  the  preceding,  or  other  herba- 
ceous perennial  herbs  that  you  are  desirous  of  propagating.  For 
further  particulars  see  page  198. 

Small  Sallading. 

Where  a  constant  succession  of  small  sallad-herbs  is  required, 
continue  to  sow  the  seeds  accordingly  every  ten  or  fourteen  days  ; 
particularly,  cresses,  radish,  rape,  mustard  and  lettuce,  to  cut  while 
young.  But  in  the  middle  and  eastern  states,  these  should  be^ 
sown  at  this  season,  particularly  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  month, 
in  very  warm  borders  under  the  protection  of  frames  and  glasses, 
for  the  greater  certainty  of  having  a  constant  supply.  The  glasses 
should  be  kept  totally  off  every  warm  day,  and  only  put  on  at  night 
or  when  the  weather  is  very  cold  or  excessively  wet. 

In  the  middle  states,  when  the  season  is  favourable,  small  sallad- 
ing  will  gix)w  free  enough  any  time  this  month  in  warm  borders, 
l>ut  it  will  be  proper  to  have  frames  and  glasses  to  place  over  them, 
if  necessity  should  require  it. 

Elccamfiane. 

The  seeds  of  the  Inula  Helerdumj  or  elecampane,  should  now  be 
sown,  for  if  kept  up  till  spring  few  would  vegetate  till  the  year  fol- 
lowing ;  but  when  sown  either  in  this,  or  the  next  month,  the  plants 
will  nse  freely  in  spring,  and  may  be  planted  out  the  succeding 
autumn. 

Most  people  propagate  this  plant  by  offsets,  which  if  care- 
fully taken  from  the  old  roots  with  a  bud  or  eye  to  each,  will 
take  root  freely,  and  this  is  a  very  proper  period  for  so  doing. 
These  should  be  planted  in  rows  about  a  foot  asunder,  and  the 
same  distance  plant  from  plant  in  the  rows ;  during  the  ensuing 
spring  and  summer,  the  ground  must  be  kept -clean  and  free  from 
weeds,  and  in  autumn  it  should  be  slightly  dug,  which  will  promote 
the  growth  of  the  roots ;  they  will  be  lit  for  use  after  two  years 
growth  but  will  abide  many  years  if  permitted  to  stand  ;  how- 
ever, the  young  roots  are  preferable  to  those  that  are  old  and 
stringy.     It  loves  a  loamy  soil,  not  too  dry. 

This  plant  is  possessed  of  many  medicinal  virtues,  on  which  account 
it  is  very  deserving  of  cultivation.  An  infusion  of  the  fresh  root 
sweetened  with  honey,  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  medicine  in  the 
hooping  cough. 

Z>/7/,  AlexanderM^  Skirreta^  Rhubarb y  and  Sea  Kale, 

The  seeds  of  dill,  alexanders,  skirrets,  rhubarb,  and  sea-kale, 
should  now  be  sown  ;  for  if  kept  out  of  the  ground  till  spring,  many 
of  them  would  not  vegetate  for  a  year  after  ;  but  when  sown  in 
this,  or  the  next  month,  if  the  seeds  are  fresh  and  perfect,  good 

3  u 
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crops  may  be  expected  to  rise  therefrom  in  March  or  April.  For 
the  methodb  of  sowing  and  treating  them,  .see  the  Kitchen-Garden 
for  March, 

Shallots^  Chives^  Garlicky  arid  Rocambole. 

This  is  a  very  proper  season  to  plant  roots  of  shallots,  chives, 
garlick,  and  rocambole ;  for  the  mcthcd  of  planting  them,  see 
page  190. 

Horse-Radish  and  Scurvy  Gi-aas. 

You  may  now  plant  roots  of  the  Cochlearia  Annoracia^  or  horse- 
radish, in  dry,  rich  ground,  agreeably  to  the  directions  given  in 
page  201  ;  but  in  moist  soil,  March  will  be  a  preferable  time. 

This  is  a  pi  oper  season  to  sow  some  seed  of  the  CoclUearia  officinalit^ 
or  common  officinal  sou rvy -grass ;  from  this  sowing  the  plants  will 
rise  freely  in  spring,  and  generally  succeed  better  than  if  sown  at 
that  season.  I  do  not  mean  what  is  commonly  used  for  an  early 
spring  sallud>  and  generally  called  scurvy-grass ;  for  the  sowing* 
of  which,  I  have  given  directions  in  page  455,  under  the  name  oC 
Winter  Cresses, 

Ordinary  work. 

Give  a  general  hoeing  and  weeding  to  all  your  crops,  and  carry 
the  weeds  immediately  out  of  the  garden,  lest  they  shed  theirseeds 
and  lay  the  foundation  of  much  trouble  ;  likewise  clean  all  vacant 
quarters  from  weeds,  and  from  the  decayed  stalks  of  peas,  beans, 
cabbages,  8cc. 

Such  spaces  of  ground  as  are  now  vacant,  should  be  dunged  and 
dug,  or  trenched,  that  it  may  have  the  true  advantage  of  fallow  in 
the  winter  season. 

If  the  ground  is  of  a  stiff  or  heavy  nature,  throw  it  up  into  high 
sloping  ridges,  for  the  reasons  assigned  in  page  1 . 

Taking  tifi  the  roots  of  Carrots^  BeetSy  &f . 

About  the  -latter  end  of  the  month  you  may  begin  to  take  up 
the  roots  of  full  grown  carrots,  beets,  parsneps,  tumeps,  Jerusalem 
artichokes,  &c.  which  are  to  be  preserved  as  directed  iD  November. 

Southern  States. 

In  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  the  parts  of  North  Carolina 
south  of  the  35th  degree  of  Latitude,  you  may  now  sow  the  seeds  of 
carrot,  parsnep,  beet,  onion,  parsley,  cresses,  spinach,  and  several 
other  kinds  of  hardy  garden  vegetables:  plant  out  from  the 
seed-beds  cabbage  and  cauliflower  plants.  Sow  peas,  and  plant 
early  Mazagan,  and  Windsor  beans,  with  every  other  variety  of 
the  Vicia  Faba. 

In  North  Carolina,  generally,  Tennessee,  and  the  southern  parts  of 
Virginia  and  Kentuckey,  you  may  sow  peas,  plant  the  abpve  species 
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of  bean,  sow  carrot»  parsnep,  onion,  parsley,  and  other  hardf  seeds ; 
plant  oiil  cabbages,  and  also  cauliflower  plants;  but  the  cauli- 
flowers, if  the  winter  is  any  way  severe,  will  require  the  protection 
of  hand  glasses,  oiled-paper  caps,  frames,  or  the  like,  as  directed 
in  page  506. 


THE  FRUIT-GARDEN. 


Gathejirtff  Winter  Pear 9  and  A/i{ile9, 

GATHER  your  winter  pears  and  apples  as  they  ripen ;  but 
for  particulars,  see  the  article  Orcliard  for  this  month. 

Pruning. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  month,  you  may  begin  to  prune 
such  trees  as  have  completely  shed  their  leaves,  but  by  no  means 
lay  your  knife  to  a  tree,  for  a  general  pruning,  till  this  is  the  case. 

In  the  middle  states  I  would  not  recommend  the  pruning  of 
peach,  nectarine,  almond,  and  apricot  trees,  before  the  latter  end  of 
February,  nor  in  the  eastern  states  before  the  first  week  in  March  ; 
but  they  should  not  be  much  longer  neglected.  In  the  southern 
states,  they  may  be  pruned  at  any  time  between  the  periods  in 
which  they  shed  their  leaves  and  the  latter  end  of  January. 

Apples,  pears,  plumbs  and  cherries,  being  perfectly  hardy,  may 
be  pruned,  in  any  part  of  the  United  States,  immediately  after 
they  drop  their  leaves,  or  in  November,  December,  or  January, 
&c.  But  were  it  not  on  account  of  performing  work,  when  it  can 
mo^tt  conveniently  be  done,  I  would  prefer  early  spring  pruning  of 
all  kinds  of  trees  to  any  other,  on  account  of  the  recent  woundsy 
healing  and  covering  over  with  bark  more  immediately,  when 
vegetation  soon  follows,  than  those  anteriorly  inflicted. 

For  the  method  of  pruning  the  various  kinds  of  wall  and  espa- 
lier fruit-trees,  &c.  see  page  15,  &c. 

Planting  Frtdt'Tree9, 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  you  may  safely  transplant 
most  sorts  of  fruit-trees,  but  particularly  such  kinds  as  shall  have 
by  that  time  shed  their  leaves*  This  may  be  done  to  advantage 
during  the  entire  of  next  month,  if  the  season  continues  open, 
provided  the  ground  in  which  you  plant  be  dry  and  does  not  lodge 
water  in  the  winter  months ;  and  likewise,  that  sufficient  pains  be 
taken  to  make  each  tree  &8t  in  its  place,  by  nailing  or  binding  it 
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up  in  such  a  maimer  as  not  to  be  rocked  about  by  the  winds ; 
otherwise  spring  planting  if  done  early  in  March  will  be  more  suc- 
cessful, particularly  for  the  peach,  nectarine  and  almond. 

Abrr.  In  the  more  soutiiem  states  of  the  Union  the  planting  of 
the  more  hardy  kinds  of  fruit  and  other  trccs«  should  be  com- 
pleted before  the  end  of  January,  on  account  of  the  early  vegeta- 
tioo  in  those  regions. 

If  the  borders  wherein  trees  are  to  be  planted,  eitlicr  for  the  wall 
or  espalier,  be  new,  they  should  be  trenched  at  least  two  feet  deep  if 
the  good  soil' admits  thereof;  but  if  not,  they  should  be  made  of 
that  depth  by  adding  thereto  a  ^ufTHJency  of  good  mellow  fertile 
soil,  such  as  fresh  surface  loam,  &c.  this  should  be  worked  to  the 
depth  of  two  feet,  at  least,  with  the  soil  of  the  bolder,  and  it  would  be 
of  great  advantage  to  add  some  good  ruiteii  dung,  pre\ious  to  the 
trenching.  But  if  a  sufEcient  quantity  of  f:  esh  soil  carn^ot  be  con- 
Teniently  obtained  for  the  who!e,  you  may  sink  one,  two,  or  three 
wheel  barrows  full,  together  with  some  rotten  dung  in  the  place 
where  each  tree  is  to  be  pLnted. 

However,  where  the  ground  is  already  of  a  good  quality,  as  that 
of  a  common  kitchen-garden,  Sec.  the  aibove  assistance  will  not  be 
necessary,  as  trees  will  prosper  sufficiently  well  in  any  soil  that 
is  productive  of  good  garden  vegetables. 

As  to  aspect,  your  latest  ripening  fruits,  particularly  late  peaches^ 
should  have  a  warm  exposure,  and  also  some  of  the  earliest  ripen- 
ing of  the  various  kinds  of  fruity  on  account  of  having  them  in  per- 
fection at  an  early  period.  For  the  method  of  planting,  and  proper 
distances,  hue.  see  page  213. 

Planting  Gooiebrrriet. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  or  early  in  November,  is 
the  best  time  in  the  year  to  plant  trees  of  this  delicious  and  very 
valuable  fruit. 

You  may  plant  them  round  the  borders  of  the  best  quarters  of 
your  kitchen  garden,  about  two  feet  and  a  half,  or  three  feet  from 
the  walks,  and  from  six  to  eight  feet  distant  from  one  another. 
Or  they  may  be  planted  in  continued  plantations,  the  rows  from  eight 
to  ten  feet  asunder  and  the  plants  six  or  seven  feet  apart,  in  the 
rows.  In  the  latter  case  the  ground  l)etween  the  rows  may  be 
occupied  with  winter  spinach,  com-sallad,  lettuces,  and  winter  cres- 
ses ;  and  in  spring  and  summer,  with  rows  of  sallading  of  va- 
rious kinds,  dwarf  peas  and  beans,  or  any  other  low  growing  crops : 
but  it  must  be  particularly  observed,  always  to  keep  the  ground 
under  and  immediately  contiguous  to  each  bush,  free  from  weeds 
or  crops  of  any  kind ;  for  if  damps  and  moisture  are  confined 
about  the  bushes  in  this  way,  the  fruit  will  mildew  and  become 
useless. 

It  will  be  in  vain  to  expect  fine  fruit,  unless  you  have  good  kindsj 
and  give  them  the  best  ground  possible,  a  plentiful  supply  of  ma- 
nure annually,  frequent  culture,  and  regular  pruning. 

The  best  time  to  plant  them  out  finally,  is  when  they  have  had 
one  or  two  years  growth  from  cuttings ;   or  indeed  the  cuttings 
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may  with  great  propriety,  be  planted  where  they  are  to  remain 
for  fruiting.  Old  gooseberry  bushes  seldoin  hear  larj*;e  fruit  after 
bciiij;  transplanted,  unless  they  are  carefully  removed  wjih  large 
balls  of  earth  round  their  roots. 

Previous  to  planting,  each  young  tree  should  be  pruned  up  lo 
one  clean  stem  of  eight,  to  ten,  or  twelve  inches,  before  you  fonn 
the  head  ;  for  when  they  are  suffered  to  brai.di  awny  immediately 
from  the  bottom,  they  by  spreading  out  so  near  the  ground,  will 
impede  the  growth  of  any  crops  that  grow  near  them,  and  in  the 
occasional  and  very  necessary  business  of  manuring,  digging,  hoe- 
ing, weeding,  Sec.  will  be  very  troublesome  to  work  between. 

Kor  further  observations  on  the  planting  of  gooiieberrics,  see 
pages,  130  and  284. 

Pruning  and  Prc/iagating  Goopebirries. 

The  latter  part  of  this  month  and  the  entire  of  the  next,  will  be  a 
very  suitable  season  for  the  pruning  of  goos(  berries.  It  is  a  prac- 
tise too  common  in  pinming  these  trees,  to  let  them  bi*anch  out 
with  long  naked  stems,  suffering  them  to  remain  in  that  state  for 
many  years.  When  that  is  already  the  case,  they  should  be  cut 
down,  or  considerably  shortened,  to  promote  a  free  growth  of  healthy, 
young  shoots,  which  will  bear  fruit  abundantly  the  second 
year.     But  for  general  instructions  on  this  head  see  page  24. 

You  may  now  plant  cuttings  of  the  various  kinds  of  gooseberries 
which  you  wish  to  propagate ;  for  the  necessary  instructions,  see 
page  284. 

A^Qte.  New  varieties  of  gooseberries  may  be  obtained  by  sowing 
seeds  of  the  best  kinds  you  are  able  to4)rocure,  either  in  this,  or 
any  of  the  autumn  months,  in  beds  in  the  open  ground,  or  in  boxes 
of  good  earth.  From  these  sowings  the  plants  will  rise  freely 
in  spring,  and  by  the  autunm  or  spring  following,  may  be  planted 
in  nursery  rows,  to  remain  another  season,  after  which  they  are 
to  be  finally  planted  out  for  fruiting :  or  they  may  remain  where 
planted  from  the  seed-bed  till  they  sliew  specimens  of  fruit;  then 
those  that  arc  good  are  to  be  taken  due  care  of,  the  others,  which, 
by  the  bye,  will  be  the  far  greater  number,  may  be  thrown  away. 

If  the  seed  is  kept  out  of  the  ground  till  spring,  scarcely  any  of 
it  will  vegetate  till  that  time  twelve  months  ;  therefore,  it  is  nc^ 
cessary  either  to  sow  it  in  autumn,  or  to  preserve  it  in  damp  earth 
or  sand,  till  February,  or  March.  If  sown  in  autumn  cover  it  near 
half  an  inch  deep  with  loose,  rich  earth,  but  if  in  spring,  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  will  be  sufficient. 

Planting  RasfiLerrica. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  the  Rubus  ideuMy  or  European 
raspberry,  but  the  most  preferable  are  the  large  common  red,  the 
large  oommon  white,  the  red  Antwerp,  and  the  white  Antwerp 
raspberries. 
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The  smooth  cane  double-bearing  raspberry,  is  cultivated  in  some 
places^  as  it  produces  one  crop  of  fruit  in  June,  and  another  in 
October ;  but  the  fruit  are  few  and  small,  which  has  occasioned  its 
being  neglected. 

Of  the  Rli6us  occidenttdit^  or  American  raspberry,  we  have  two 
varieties,  the  black  fruited  ;  and  the  red  fruited ;  the  latter  is  prefera- 
ble in  taste  and  flavour  to  the  black  variety. 

Raspberries  do  not  thrive  well  under  the  shade  of  trees,  nor  in 
such  situations  are  tlieir  fruit  well  flavoured ;  therefore,  they  should 
be  planted  in  a  detached  airy  piece  of  ground,  naturally  good,  or 
artificially  made  so.  As  to  the  choice  of  plants  and  method  of 
planting  them,  I  refer  you  to  page  214. 

Such  as  you  plant  between  the  middle  and  latter  end  of  this 
month,  will  make  new  roots  before  winter,  and  produce  some  good 
fruit  next  season ;  but  in  the  year  following,  they  will  bear  plenti- 
fully. 

Dressing  and  Pruning-  Rasfiberries, 

When  your  new  plantations  are  finished,  and  all  the  slout,  strag- 
gling suckers,  taken  away  for  that  purpose,  dig  the  ground  of  the 
old  standing  plantations  carefully,  clearing  out  by  the  roots,  the 
remaining  useless  and  scattered  suckers,  leaving  an  ample  supply  of 
the  best  shoots  for  pruning. 

In  the  middle  and  eastern  states,  I  would  not  recommend  the 
pruning  of  raspberries  before  spring ;  for  by  deferring  that  work 
to  the  latter  end  of  February,  or  beginning  of  March i  there  will  be 
a  greater  chance  of  the  shoots  not  being  injured  by  frost ;  and 
moreover,  you  can  then  make  choice  of  such  as  received  the  least 
injury.  But  in  the  southern  states  they  may  be  pruned  now  with 
safety ;  for  the  method  see  page  131. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe  that  the  shoots  which  had  borne  fruit 
last  summer,  must  be  cut  down  to  the  ground  either  now  or  in  the 
spring,  as  they  will  never  bear  again  ;  and  that  it  is  from  the  shoots 
of  the  present  season,  immediately  rising  from  the  roots,  that 
you  are  to  expect  fruit  in  the  ensuing  year. 

The  Antwerp  raspberries  being  somewhat  more  tender  and  sub- 
ject to  be  injured  by  frost  than  the  common  kinds,  it  will  be  of  con- 
siderable advantage  to  protect  them  therefrom,  in  the  manner  di- 
rected next  month. 

Frofiagating  Fruit-trees  by  Layers  and  Suckers. 

The  young  shoots  of  mulberries,  figs,  filberts,  codlins,  viqes,  &c. 
may  now  be  laid  in  the  earth,  as  directed  in  page  279,  and  they  will 
be  all  well  rooted  by  this  time  twelve  months. 

Suckers  may  be  taken  off  and  planted  from  codlins,  berberries, 
filberts,  &c.  digging  them  up  with  good  roots  to  each,  and  planting 
the  largest,  at  once,  where  they  are  to  remain,  and  the  rest  ints 
nursery-rows. 
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Drearing  the  Strawberry  Bed9y  and  making  new  Plantation*^ 

The  old  beds  of  strawberries  should  some  time  in  this  month, 
have  their  winter  dressing ;  in  doing  of  which,  they  should  be 
cleaned  from  weeds,  and  the  vines  or  runners  taken  off  close  to  the 
plants ;  then  if  there  be  room  between  the  plants,  by  having  been 
kept  to  distinct  heads,  or  single  bunches,  which  is  certainly  the  most 
preferable  method,  loosen  the  earth  to  a  moderate  depth  with  a 
small  spade,  or  hoe,  observing  not  to  disturb  the  roots.  And  if  the 
plants  are  in  beds  with  alleys  between,  line  out  the  alleys  and  let 
them  be  dug  a  moderate  depth,  breaking  the  earth  very  fine  and 
spreading  a  sufficiency  of  it  over  the  beds,  between  and  round  the 
roots  of  the  plants,  being  careful  not  to  bury  their  tops.  A  slight 
top  dressing  of  well  rotted  dung,  may  sometimes  be  necessary. 
This  dressing  will  prove  very  beneficial,  and  promote  strength  and 
a  plentiful  crop  the  ensuing  season. 

When  it  was  omitted  last  month,  new  plantations  of  strawberries 
may  now  be  made,  but  the  earlier  in  the  month  the  better,  that 
the  plants  may  have  time  to  establish  new  roots  before  winter. 
For  full  instructions  on  that  head,  see  page  476. 

Preserving  Stones  and  KemeU  of  Frvits» 

Preserve  in  damp  earth  or  sand,  the  stones  of  the  various  kinds 
of  fruit  you  intend  to  sow  for  stocks,  &c.  and  let  apple,  pear,  and 
quince  kernels,  be  preserved  in  dry  sand,  till  you  wish  to  sow  them. 
Observe  not'  to  place  them  in  the  way  of  mice,  rats,  or  squirrels, 
which  would  immediately  destroy  them  ;  and  when  sown,  every 
precaution  must  be  taken  to  preserve  them  from  these  animals. 


THE  ORCHARD. 


WINTER  pears  and  apples  should,  generally,  be  gathered 
this  month  ;  some  will  be  fit  for  pulling  in  the  early  part,  others 
not  before  the  middle  or  latter  end  thereof. 

To  know  when  the  fruits  have  had  their  full  growth,  you  should 
try  several  of  them  indifferent  parts  of  the  trees,  by  turning  them 
gently  one  way  or  the  othtr  ;  if  they  quit  the  tree  easily,  it  is  a 
sign  of  maturity  and  time  to  gather  them. 

But  none,  of  the  more  delicate  eating  pears,  should  be  suffered 
to  remain  on  the  trees  till  overtaken  by  frost,  for  if  they  are  once 
touched  with  it,  it  will  occasion  many  of  them  to  rot  in  a  very 
short  time.     Indeed  it  would  be  needless,  even  w/ong,  to  suffer 
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either  apples  or  pears  to  remain  on  the  trees,  after  the  least  appear- 
ance of  ice  upon  the  water ;  as  they  would  be  subject  to  much  inju- 
ry) and  receive  no  possible  kind  of  benefit  afterwards. 

Observe  in  gathering  the  principal  keeping  fruits,  both  pears  and 
apples,  to  do  it  when  the  trees  and  fruit  are  perfectly  dry,  other- 
wise they  will  not  keep  so  wmU  ;  and  that  the  sorts  designed  for  long 
keepings  be  all  cai-efuliy  hand  pulled,  one  by  one,  and  laid  gently 
into  a  basket,  so  as  not  to  bruise  one  another. 

According  as  the  fruits  are  gathered,  carry  them  into  the  fruitery, 
or  into  some  convenient  dry,  clean,  apartment,  and  lay  them  care- 
fully in  heaps,  each  sort  separate,  for  about  ten  days,  or  two  weeks, 
in  oixler  that  the  watery  juices  may  transpire ;  which  will  make 
them  keep  longer,  and  render  them  much  better  for  eating,  than  if 
put  up  finally  as  soon  as  pulled. 

When  they  have  lain  in  heaps  that  time,  wipe  each  fruit,  one 
after  another,  with  a  clean,  dry  cloth,  and  if  you  have  a  very  w&rm 
dry  cellar,  where  frost  is  by  no  means  likely  to  enter,  nor  the  place 
subject  to  much  dampness ;  luy  them  singly,  upon  shelves,  coated 
with  dry  straw,  and  cover  them  with  a  layer  of  the  same. 

Or,  you  may  wrap  some  of  the  choice  sorts,  separately,  in 
white  paper,  and  pack  them  up  in  barrels,  or  in  baskets,  lined  with 
the  like  material.  Or,  after  being  wiped  dry,  lay  layer  about  of 
fruit  and  fierfectly  dry  sand,  in  barrels,  and  head  them  up  as  tight 
as  possible.  In  default  of  sand,  you  may  use  barley  chaff,  bran,  or 
dry  saw  dust. 

Another  method,  and  a  very  good  one,  is  to  be  provided  with  a 
number  of  large  earthen  jars,  and  a  quantity  of  moss,  in  a  perfectly 
dry  state ;  and  when  tlie  fruits  are  wiped  dry  as  before  directedy 
your  jars  being  also  dry,  lay  therein  layer  about  of  fruit  and  moss, 
till  the  jars  are  near  full,  then  cover  with  a  layer  of  moss. 

Suffer  them  to  remain  in  this  state  for  eight  or  ten  days,  then 
examine  a  stratum  or  two  at  the  top  to  sec  if  the  moss  and  fruits 
are  perfectly  dry ;  and  if  you  find  them  in  a  good  condition,  stop 
the  jars  up  with  good  cork  plugs,  and  cover  them  with  some 
melted  rosin  to  keep  out  air.  The  pears  and  apples  to  be  used 
this  way  should  be  of  the  latest  and  best  keeping  kinds,  and  such 
as  are  not,  generally,  fit  for  use  till  February,  March,  or  April. 

After  the  jars  are  sealed  as  above,  place  them  in  a  warm  dry 
cellar  or  room  on  a  bed  of  fierfectly  dry  sand,  at  least  one  foot 
thick  ;  and  about  the  middle  of  November,  or  sooner  if  there  is  any 
danger  to  be  apprehended  from  frost,  fill  up  between  the  jars  with 
very  dry  sand,  until  it  is  a  foot  thick  round  and  over  them.  Thus 
you  may  preserve  pears  in  the  greatest  perfection,  for  eight,  or 
nine  months,  and  apples  twelve. 

Be  particularly  careful  to  examine  every  fruit  as  you  wipe  ity 
lest  it  is  bruised,  which  would  cause  it  soon  to  rot  and  communicate 
the  infection,  so  that  in  a  little  time  much  injury  might  be  sus- 
tained, in  consequence  of  a  trifling  neglect  in  the  first  instance : 
but  above  all  things,  place  your  fruit  whatever  way  they  are  put  up» 
completely  out  of  the  reach  of  frost. 
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The  common  kinds  for  more  immediate  use>  after  being  sweated 
and  wiped  as  before  directed,  may  be  packed  in  hampers  or  barrels 
layer  about  of  fruit  and  straw,  and  placed  where  they  will  neither  be 
exposed  to  damps  or  frost. 

Planting  and  Pruning-  Fruit-Trees, 

What  I  have  said  under  the  article  Fruit -Garden^  for  this  month, 
is  perfectly  applicable,  in  as  much  at  it  has  relation  to  the  planting 
and.pruningofOrchards  at  this  season.  But  for  general  instructions, 
on  these  heads,  I  refer  you^to  the  article  Orchard^  in  January,  page 
38,  February  page  133,  and  March  page  216,  &c.  After  a  care* 
ful  perusal  of  what  is  there  said,  you  will  be  perfectly  able  to  judges 
(taking  into  consideration  the  nature  of  your  soil  and  local  situa- 
tion of  the  place)  whether  it  is  more  prudent  for  you  to  plant  and 
prune  in  the  autumn,  or  to  defer  that  business  till  the  opening  of 
spring. 

If  any  of  your  fruit  trees  arc  cracked  and  rough  in  the  barkj 
when  the  fruit  is  pulled,  scrape  off  the  loose  parts,  and,  with  a 
large,  painting  brush,  apply  a  mixture  of  cow-dung  and  urine^ 
made  to  the  consistence  of  a  thick  paint,  covering  the  stem  and  any 
other  parts  so  affected  carefully  over  therewith.  This  will  soften 
the  old  rough  bark,  which  will  peel  off  with  it  during  the  following 
winter  and  spring,  leaving  after  it  the  smooth  fresh  bark  only* 
Your  trees  being  freed  from  that  incumberance  and  harbouif  for 
worms,  insects,  &c.  will  thrive  much  more  luxuriantly  than  beforei 
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HAVING  given  ample  instructions  last  month  for  the  mak- 
ing of  wines,  curing  of  raisins,  and  preserving  the  fruit  fresh  for  a 
length  of  time.  Sec.  it  is  unnecessary  to  touch  upon  those  subjects 
in  this  place;  therefore,  have  only  to  refer  you  to  the  article 
Vineijurd  in  page  479,  &c.  for  information  respecting  any  thing  yet 
remaining  to  be  done,  of  what  was  there  recommended. 

In  the  southern  states.  Vineyards  may  now  be  planted,  and  vines 
propagated  by  cuttings,  &c.  and  indeed  where  the  winters  are  mild 
and  but  little  or  no  frost,  this  is  the  most  suitable  season  for  so 
doing,  particularly  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  month.  But  in 
the  middle  states,  the  month  of  March,  and  in  the  eastern  states,  the 
early  part  of  April,  will  be  the  most  preferable  periods,  in  which  to 
perform  this  business. 

3lE 
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The  subject  oF  planting  and  propagating  the  vine,  being  treated 
of  at  fuH  length  in  March,  beginning  at  page  236)  I  refer  you  there- 
to for  the  necessary  infonnation. 

In  the  middle  states,  rooted  vines  may  now  he  transplanted)  if 
necessity  requires  it,  but  in  no  other  case  would  I  recommend  it ; 
and  these  should  be  protected  by  laying  litter  round  their  roots^ 
or  some  other  suitable  defence  from  the  severity  of  the  frosts* 
Layers,  however,  may  now  be  made  with  good  prospects  of  suc- 
cess }  and  if  you  find  it  more  convenient  to  pix)cui^  cuttings  at  this 
season  than  in  spring,  you  may  plant  them ;  but  observe  that  it 
will  be  necessary  to  cover  them  lightly  with  straw,  fern,  leaves  of 
trees,  or  some  other  light  covering  during  winter,  or  many  of 
them  will  miscarry.  Though  these  plants  are  extremely  hardy 
when  once  established,  they  are  rather  tender  in  their  infancy,  and 
every  advantage  of  season  ought  to  be  afforded  them)  especially  in 
those  parts  of  the  Union  where  the  winters  are  severe. 

As  to  the  practice  of  pruning  grape-vines  in  autumn,,  it  is  not 
advisable,  except  where  the  winters  are  very  mild.  In  the 
southern  states  this  may  be  done,  with  great  propriety,  as  soon  in 
this  or  the  ensuing  month  as  the  foliage  shall  have  been  shed,  but 
by  no  means  before,  as  while  the  leaves  remain  on,  the  vines  will  not 
have  done  growing,  and  consequently  the  wood  will  not  be  suflBciently 
ripe  and  hard. 

For  further  observations,  together  with  the  methods  of  pruning, 
see  page  139,  Sec.  See  also,  the  Vineyard  for  next  month. 

Planting   lVHlov>9  for  tying  u{i  the  Grafie-vineSj  t^c . 

In  the  latter  end  of  this,  or  the  early  part  of  next  month,  you 
should  make  plantations  of  willows,  for  the  purpose  of  tying  up 
Ihe  vines  with  the  small  ilexibk  twigs  thereof. 

Osiers  or  willows  are  also  very  useful  in  a  garden,  for  tying 
the  branches  of  espalier  trees  to  trellises,  binding  up  lettuces, 
cabbages,  endive,  &c.  for  blanching,  tying  bundles  of  trees  or  shnibs, 
making  garden  baskets,  &c.  so  that  a  small  plantation,  or  hedge- 
row of  willows  would  be  very  useful  in  every  garden  department. 

The  kinds  most  suitable  for  this  purpose  are  the  Saiix  viminalis^ 
or  true  Osier ;  S,  Jlaaoy  or  basket  Osier ;  and  S.  vitillinay  or  Golden 
Willow. 

Wiiiows  of  those  kinds  particularly,  delight  in  low  moist  situa- 
tions)  (though  they  grow  to  good  perfection  in  a  strong  loam) 
consequently,  soil  that  is  generally  useless  or  of  but  little  value, 
may  be  profitably  occupied  by  them.  Make  choice  of  such  ground 
and  plough  it  deep,  if  possible,  for  the  reception  of  the  cuttings  ; 
if  too  wet  for  the' plough,  form  it,  with  a  spade  and  shovel,  into 
four  feet  wide  ridges  with  deep  trenches  between,  easting  up  the 
earth  out  of  the  trenches  to  foim  the  ridges  high  and  rounding  ; 
in  each  ridge  plant  two  rows  of  cuttings,  each  row  a  foot  from  the 
edge,  and  the  sets  two  feet  and  a  half  distant  from  one  another  in 
the  row. 
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The  cuttings  or  sets,  should  be  about  two  feet  long,  made  from 
strong  shoots  of  two  or  three  years  growth,  and  about  two  thirds  of 
each  set,  planted  or  drove  into  the  earth,  leaving  the  rest  out  to 
form  the  stool ;  each  of  these  will  throw  out  several  shoots,  and  if 
kept  free  from  weeds,  for  the  ensuing  season,  they  will  provide  for 
themselves  afterwards. 

The  year  old  shoots,  being  what  are  generally  used  for  the  va- 
rious purposes  noticed,  the  whole  produce  must  be  cut  down 
annually!  either  in  autumn  or  spring,  to  promote  such  growths. 
However,  a  sufficiency  may  be  suffered  to  grow  for  two  or  three 
years,  when  sets  are  wanted  for  an  additional  plantation. 

If  the  ground  can  be  ploughed,  it  will  be  attended  with  less  trou- 
ble, and  the  rows  may  be  planted  three  feet  asunder :  the  distance 
of  the  sets  from  one  another,  in  each  row,  should  be  about  two  feet 
and  a  half. 

I  would  advise  to  plant  the  cuttings  with  a  dibble,  in  preference 
to  forcing  them  in,  as  by  the  latter  method  the  bark  would  be 
injured. 

This  work  may  be  done  with  equal  propriety,  and  sometimes 
with  more  success  in  the  early  part  of  spring.  Cuttings  may  also  be 
planted,  at  either  season,  in  the  face  of  moist  ditches,  where  they 
will  succeed  extremely  well. 
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Trenching  and  Dressing  the  Ground. 

IN  the  beginning  of  this  month,  continue  to  trench  and  prepare 
the  several  quarters  in  which  you  intend  to  plant  stocks,  to  graft 
and  bud  the  several  sorts  of  fruit  upon ;  and  also  for  the  various 
other  planting  and  sowing  that  may  be  necessary. 

Carry  dung  into  such  parts  of  the  Nursery  as  it  is  wanted,  and 
spread  it  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground  round  the  stems  of  young 
trees ;  this  will  contribute  to  the  preservation  of  tlieir  roots  from 
frost,  the  rains  will  wash  in  the  salts  to  the  roots  of  the  trees,  and  in 
spring,  you  may  dig  in  the  dung  between  the  respective  rows. 

Propagating  TVees  and  Shrubs  by  Layers, 

Any  time  this  month  you  may  lay  the  various  kinds  of  trees  and 
shrubs  that  you  wish  to  propagate  in  that  way ;  for  the  methods 
of  doing  which,  together  with  several  useful  observations,  see  page, 
279,  &c. 
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Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  month  take  off  such  layers  of  the 
preceding  year  as  are  well  rooted,  trim  their  stems,  and  plant 
them  in  nursery-rows,  or  elsewhere  as  may  be  necessary. 

This  is  the  best  season  to  lay  elms,  limes,  maples,  and  most 
kinds  of  hardy  forest-treeS)  and  flowering-shrubs;  for  the  moisture 
of  the  ground  during  winter,  will  prepare  them  for  pushing  out 
roots  early  in  the  spring. 

Pro/tagathig  Trev  and  Shrubs  by  Cutthign. 

This  is  a  proper  lime  to  plant  cuttings  of  all  hardy  trees  and 
shrubs,  that  will  grow  by  tliat  method,  especially  in  the  southern 
states ;  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  plant  them  where  water  docs  not 
lodge  iii  winter.  Poplars,  willows,  plane-trees,  honeysuckles,  &c. 
will  grow  freely  in  this  way ;  but  for  more  particulars,  see  page  282. 

Cuttings  of  all  sorts  planted  a  year  ago,  or  last  spring,  that  arc 
well  i-ooted  and  have  shot  freely  at  top,  may  towards  the  latter  end 
of  this  month  be  transplanted,  if  necessary,  into  open  nursery-rows, 
to  advance  in  growth  and  to  have  occasional  training  for  the  pur^x)- 
&CS  intended. 

Sonving  Huiv  and  Holly  Berries^  isfc. 

In  the  southern  states  you  may  any  time  in  this,  or  the  three 
ensuing  months,  if  the  ground  is  open,  bOW  haw,  holly,  yew,  and 
mezerion  berries,  ash,  hornbeam,  and  any  other  kind  of  seeds  that 
require  a  years  previous  preparation  ;  but  in  the  middle  states,  I 
would  reconmiend  to  defer  tlie  sowing  of  these  till  the  latter  end 
of  February,  or  very  early  in  March,  and  in  the  eastern  states, 
as  soon  in  the  latter  month  as  possible.  Indeed  it  would  not  be 
wro!ig  to  defer  the  sowing  of  them,  even  in  the  southern  states, 
till  January  or  February,  according  to  the  respective  climates, 
always  erideavouring  to  hcw  them  before  they  begin  to  vegetate. 

Observe  that  each  kind  has  undergone  a  full  years  peparation, 
previous  to  sowing,  as  directed  in  the  Atnscry  for  February^  and 
Alarchy  where  you  will  find  ample  instructions,  for  the  cultivation 
of  these  and;  many  other  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  which  I 
would  particularly  recommend  to  your  perusal  at  tliis  time. 

Solving  Oak  Acorns^  ChesnutSy   IValnuts^  Hickcry^nuU^  iJfc. 

The  best  season  in  the  year  for  sowing  the  acorns  of  every  kind 
of  oak,  is  immediately  after  they  fall  from  the  trees  ;  for  when  kept 
up  much  longer,  especially  in  a  dry  state,  they  lose  their  vegetative 
power. 

The  only  evils  they  have  to  encounter  by  sowing  them  at  this 
season  are,  the  depredations  of  mice,  rats,  and  squirrels,  S^c.  if  these 
animals  can  be  caught,  poisoned,  or  kept  off  by  any  means  that 
may  be  devised,  the  seeds  should  be  sown  immediately ;  but  if  not,. 
it  will  be  better  to  preserve  them  till  the  early  spring  months,  in 
sand  or  earth,  or  in  moss,  and  although  they  will  soon  sprout,  their 
progress  in  vegetation  before  the  opening  of  spring,  will  not  be  such 
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as  to  do  them  any  material  injury,  provided  they  are  placed  imme- 
diately in  the  coldest  place  possible  till  winter,  and  further,  that  you 
do  not  break  the  small  radicles  when  planting  them  in  spring. 

The  acorns  if  sown  or  planted  at  this  time,  should  be  laid  within 
one  inch  of  one  another  in  di  ills  about  two  fcc-t  apart,  and  covered 
about  an  mch  deep:  here  they  may  remain  till  they  shall  have  had 
two  years  growth,  when  they  must  be  Uiken  up  and  planted  into 
nursery  rows  at  proper  distances,  there  to  acquire  a  sufficient  growth 
and  strength  for  a  final  transplanting,  which  will  generally  be  the 
case  in  about  twoor  three  years. 

Chesnuts  of  every  kind,  walnuts,  and  hickery  nuts,  may  be 
planted  now,  or  immediately  after  being  ripe ;  they  have  the  same 
enemies  to  encounter  as  the  acorns;  but  all  these  kinds  will 
keep  well  till  sprint;  in  dry  saiul,  or  even  in  bags  or  boxes,  and  if 
planted  early  in  that  season  will  vegetate  freely. 

But  if  you  find  it  more  convenient  to  plant  the  nuts  in  autumn, 
let  that  be  done,  if  possible,  when  they  are  perfectly  ripe,  and 
in  their  outward  covers  or  hu!^s,the  extreme  bitterness  of  which, 
will  be  a  goodjpreservative  against  the  attacks  of  vermin  of  every 
kind. 

When  you  desire  to  cultivate  the  Juglans  rc.^ia^  or  European 
walnut,  for  its  fruit,  and  likewise  any  of  the  other  species,  make 
choice  of  the  best  varieties  of  nuts,  such  as  are  large,  thin  shelled, 
and  have  the  finest  flavoured  kernels ;  for  although  the  best  sorts 
will  vary  or  degenerate,  when  raised  from  seeds,  yet  by  planting  the 
most  valuable  varieties,  there  will  be  the  better  chance  of  having 
good  kinds  continued. 

For  the  method  of  planting,  and  the  subsequent  treatment  of 
chesnuts,  walnucs.  See.  seepage  263. 

JSTotc,  When  oaks,  chesnuts,  or  walnuts,  &c.  arc  planted  exclu- 
sively on  account  of  their  timber,  it  will  be  the  better  way,  when  it 
can  conevniently  be  done,  to  sow  or  plant  the  acorns  and  nuts  where 
they  are  intended  to  remain  for  full  and  mature  growth ;  for  trees  of 
cither  of  these  kinds,  seldom  attain  to  as  grtat  magnitude  after 
having  been  transplanted,  as  if  suflered  to  remain  undisturbed  where 
the  seeds  were  sown. 

Trans/ilanting  Stocka  to  Lud  and  Graft  u/ion. 

About  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  you  may  plant  out  into  nur- 
sery-rows,  all  the  hardy  kinds  of  seedling  stocks,  to  bud  and  graft 
the  different  varieties  of  fruits  uiwn. 

Let  these  be  planted  out  in  rows  three  feet  asundery  and  one  foot 
or  more  distant  from  one  another  in  the  rows. 

Plant  also  for  the  purpose  of  stocks,  suckers  from  the  roots  of 
plums,  codlins,  pears,  quinces,  &c.  but  seedlings  are  much  more 
preferable  if  you  are  suiricicnlly  supplied  therewith. 

Transplant  likewise  from  nursery -beds,  and  layer-stools,  all  the 
well  rooted  cuttings  and  layers  that  were  planted  or  layed  a  year 
ago,  or  in  the  last  spring,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  stocks  for 
fruit-trees  ;  particularly  quinces,  and  codlins,  to  btid  and  graft  dwarf 
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pears  and  apples  upon,  in  order  to  form  dwarf  trees  for  walls  and 
espaliers,  planting  them  in  nursery  rows  as  above. 

Planting  hardy  deciduous  Treesy  and  Shrubs 

All  manner  of  hardy  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs,  may  he  planted 
now  into  nursery-rows,  or  finally  where  they  are  to  remain,  imme- 
diately after  they  have  shed  their  leaves,  or  as  soon  as  the  general 
foliage  is  turned  yellow  and  on  the  decline ;  but  observe  that  plant- 
ing at  this  season,  should  always  be  done  in  ground  that  lies  dry  in 
winter.  When  that  is  the  case,  the  trees,  shrubs*  &c.  will  establish 
new  roots  before  they  are  overtaken  by  the  heats  of  the  ensuing 
summer,  and  will  require  but  very  little  trouble  in  watering. 

Pruning. 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  month,  you  may  begin  to  prune  and 
reduce  into  proper  form,  most  kinds  of  hardy  forest  and  fruit  trees, 
flowering  shrubs,  &c.  clearing  their  stems  from  lateral  shoots, 
eradicating  suckers,  and  dressing  their  heads  in  a  neat  and  becom- 
ing manner. 

Planting  hardy  Evergreens. 

Between  the  middle  and  latter  end  of  this  month  you  may  plant 
pines,  firs,  cedars,  junipers,  and  every  other  kind  of  hardy  evergreen 
trees  and  shrubs.  However  I  would  not  advise  to  plant  small  seed- 
Hngs  of  any  kind  at  this  season,  especially  in  the  middle  and  eastern 
states,  as  many  of  them  would  be  thrown  out  of  the  ground  by  the 
winter  frosts,  and  most  of  them  so  loosened  in  the  earth,  as  to  be 
subject  to  great  injury  from  the  parohing  winds  in  spring.  Conse- 
quently, March  will  be  a  more  eligible  season  for  this  purpose. 

Sowing  Stones  of  Fruit^Trees. 

If  you  are  not  apprehensive  of  the  ravages  of  mice,  rats  squir- 
rels, &c.  you  may  now  sow  the  stones  of  plums,  peaches,  necta* 
rines,  apricots,  &c.  or  you  may,  if  you  think  it  more  prudent,  pre- 
serve them  in  sand,  &c.  as  directed  on  former  occasions  till  Feb- 
ruary, or  March. 

These  stones  may  now  be  sown  pretty  thick,  in  drills  two  feet 
asunder,  and  covered  from  one  to  two  inches  deep,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  respective  kinds,  and  lightness  of  the  soil ;  and  at  this 
time  twelve  months,  such  of  them  as  shall  have  attained  to  a  good 
growth  may  be  ti'ansplanted  into  nursery  rows. 

Sowing  Beech-mastj  Mafiles^  istc. 

Beech-mast,  maple,  and  several  other  kinds,  may  now  be  sown 
as  directed  in  March,  or  they  may  be  preserved  in  dry  sand  till  that 
season. 
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Ao/r.  Many  sorts  of  seeds  may  now  be  sown,  but  as  I  treated  on 
the  subject  of  Mivery  at  considerable  length  in  March,  and  there 
noticed  what  kinds  might  be  sown  with  safety  in  autumn,  I  refer 
you  thereto  for  particular  information. 

Sowing  Alifde^  Crab^  and  Pear-Pumicc. 

The  pumice  of  apples*  crabs,  and  pears,  after  having  been  pressed 
for  cyder,  or  perry,  may  be  sown,  kernels  and  all,  in  four  feet  wide 
beds,  laid  on  very  thick,  and  covered  about  an  inch  deep  with  good 
light  earth.  In  spring  the  plants  will  rise  freely  and  produce  you 
a  good  supply,  either  for  stocks,  or  for  making  livd  hedges.  See 
page  356. 
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Auricula*^  Polyanthu»e*y  and  Primrotea, 

THE  auriculas  in  pots,  must  now  be  kept  very  clean,  all 
decayed  leaves  picked  off  occasionally,  and  moderate  watering* 
administered  as  often  as  necessary,  that  the  plants  may  attain  due 
strength  before  winter. 

The  choice  polyanthuses,  and  double  primroses,  are  to  be  treated 
in  every  respect  as  the  auriculas ;  the  common  kinds,  may  now 
be  planted  in  beds  and  borders  of  good  ground,  where  they  will 
flower  early  in  spring  in  tolerable  perfection,  especially  if  they  have 
a  slight  covering  of  straw  or  light  dry  litter  laid  over  them  during 
severe  frosts. 

The  seedling  plants  of  each  of  the  above  kinds  must  be  kept 
free  from  weeds,  and  filth  of  every  sort;  and  receive  regular  but  gen- 
tle waterings,  to  promote  their  growth  and  strength  as  much  aa 
possible  before  winter. 

For  the  methods  of  preserving  the  choice  kinds  of  auriculasy 
polyanthuses,  and  primroses,  during  winter,  see  the  Piower'Gar^ 
den  in  November, 

Carnations. 

The  carnation  layers  that  were  taken  off  in  August,  or  Septem- 
ber, and  all  other  choice  carnations  in  pots,  should  now  be  kept 
clean,  and  duly  watered,  and  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  month 
be  placed  in  a  warm  situation,  there  to  remain  until  disposed  oC 
as  directed  in  November. 

The  seedlings  and  common  kinds,  may  be  transplanted  int» 
beds  and  borders  where  wanted. 
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Pinks. 

Your  choice  double  pinks  in  pots,  will  require  the  same  treat- 
ment as  the  carnations;  but  as  pinks  are  extremely  hardy,  they  may 
be  cultivated  in  great  perfection  in  the  open  ground. 

A  good  fresh  loamy  soil,  trenched  about  two  feet  deep,  well 
Jmlverized,  and  manured  with  a  stratum  of  cowdung,  two  years 
old,  mixed  with  an  equal  portion  of  sound  good  earth,  this  stratum 
to  be  about  six  inches  thick,  and  placed  about  four  inches  below 
the  sui*face,  is  all  the  preparation  or  compost  that  appears  necessary 
for  this  flower. 

The  bed  should  be  raised  three  or  four  inches  above  the  sur- 
rounding paths,  and  its  sides  may  be  supported  with  an  edging  of 
boards,  to  come  up  even  with,  or  one  inch  higher  than  its  surface ; 
this  last  for  the  sake  of  neatness,  more  than  any  particular  utility  it 
will  be  of  to  the  plants. 

The  plants  intended  for  the  principal  bloom,  should  be  planted 
in  it,  in  the  first  week  of  this  month,  or  in  September,  as  they  do 
not  blow  quite  so  strong,  if  removed  late  in  the  season  :  they  should 
be  planted  at  the  distance  of  nine  inches  from  each  other,  and  the 
bed  should  be  laid  rather  convex,  or  rounding,  to  throw  off  excess 
of  rain ;  but  it  willr  cquire  no  other  covering  than  a  very  slight  one, 
in  case  of  severe  frosts. 

The  bed  should  be  kept  free  from  weeds,  and  its  surface  stirred 
up  a  little,  if  it  inclines  to  bind. 

Carnations  will  prosper  very  well,  if  treated  in  the  above  man- 
ner. 

The  more  indifferent  kinds  of  pinks  may  be  planted  in  the  com- 
'mon  borders,  &c. 

Planting  Sufierb  Tulip.  Roots, 

The  most  proper  season  for  planting  tulip  roots,  in  general,  is 
from  the  midvlle  to  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  and  indeed  I  should 
prefer  the  middle  to  any  other  period ;  for  about  that  time  you 
will  perceive  a  circle  round  the  lower  end  of  each  bulb,  disposed  to 
swell,  preparatory  to  the  emission  of  fibres,  and  also  a  disposition 
at  the  upper  end  of  some^  to  shew  foliage. 

By  keeping  the  roots  out  of  ground  after  this  predisposition  to 
vegetation,  they  would  be  greatly  weakened  thereby. 

The  situation  for  the  best  bed  of  sufierior  tuli/ia,  should  be  in  an 
open,  airy  part  of  the  gaixlen,  protected  at  the  same  time,  from 
North  and  West  winds  by  some  distant  shelter  ;  when  that  is  fixed 
upon,  the  ground  should  be  marked  out,  agreeable  to  its  intended 
dimensions,  and  the  soil  taken  out  twenty  inches  deep  ;  the  bottom 
is  then  to  be  filled  up  with  sound  frcish  earth,  ten  inches  thick,  upon 
which  is  to  be  placed  a  stratum  of  two  years  old  rotten  cow-dung  and 
earth  of  the  above  description,  one  half  of  each,  well  mixed  together 
and  laid  on  twelve  inches  thick  ;  upon  this  is  to  be  placed  another 
stratum  of  the  same  kind  of  earth  as  that  of  the  bottom ;  this 
latter,  is  only  to  be  two  inches  thick  at  the  sides,  and  three  in  the 
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middle  of  the  bed,  which  will  give  it  a  small  degree  of  convexity. 

The  bed  should  be  thus  prepared  a  week  or  ten  days  previous  to 
planting  the  roots^  in  order  to  give  it  time  to  settle,  so  as  to  be 
about  two  inches  higher  than  the  circumjacent  paths ;  but  if  heavy 
rains  intervene,  between  this  preparation  of  the  bed  and  planting, 
it  will  be  proper  to  keep  them  off,  in  order  to  preserve  the  earth 
from  becoming  too  compact,  by  a  redundancy  of  moisture,  for  the 
young  fibres  to  pass  freely  through  it. 

On  the  day  made  choice  of  for  planting,  rake  the  surface  of  the 
bed  smooth,  and  level  any  inequalities,  still  preserving  its  convexity, 
and  mark  the  exact  situation  for  every  root  upon  it.  The  proper 
distance  between  each  root,  is  seven  inches  every  way. 

A  bed  consisting  of  seven  rows,  makes  the  most  grand  appear- 
ance, when  it  is  of  sufficient  length,  with  a  path  round  it  about  two 
and  a  half  or  three  feet  wide  ;  but  where  the  number  of  roots  is 
small,  five  rows  may  suffice,  and  the  path,  in  that  case,  may  either 
extend  quite  round  the  bed,  or  only  on  one  side,  at  pleasure. 

If  the  bed  consists  of  seven  rows  it  should  consequently  be  fifty 
inches  wide,  which  will  allow  a  space  of  four  inches  between  the 
outside  rows  and  the  sides  of  the  bed  ;  but  if  the  bed  contains  only 
five  rows,  it  will  only  require  to  be  three  feet  wide,  to  give  the  roots 
similar  distances. 

Having  sprinkled  a  little  clean  sand  where  the  roots  are  to  be 
set,  place  them  with  great  exactness,  and  add  some  very  sandy 
earth,  bO  as  to  completely  envelope  each  root  in  a  little  cone  of  it ; 
then  cover  the  whole  very  carefully,  with  strong,  sound,  fresh 
loam,  about  four  inches  thick  or  a  little  better,  if  the  roots  are  strong, 
so  as  to  allow  the  covering  to  be  from  three  and  a  half  to  four 
inches  thick,  after  the  earth  shall  have  settled,  still  observing  to  pre- 
serve the  original  convexity  of  the  bed. 

The  tallest  growing  kinds  should  be  placed  in  the  middle,  and 
the  lower  towards  the  outsides.  No  tulip  root,  whatever  may  be 
its  size  or  strength,  should  be  planted  more  than  four  inches  deep 
from  the  upper  side  of  the  root ;  nor  should  any  blooming  root  be 
planted  less  than  three  inches  deep,  however  small  it  may  be.  The 
soil  made  use  of  for  covering  the  bulbs,  should  be  frequently  turned 
over,  and  thoroughly  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air,  some  time  before  it 
is  made  use  of,  that  it  may  be  rendered  perfectly  sweet,  and  free 
from  the  acrid  quality  that  most  soils  are  subject  to,  when  taken 
considerably  below  the  surface. 

If  the  bed  is  only  to  contain  five  rows,  with  a  path  in  the  front, 
and  not  behind,  then  it  will  be  proper  to  plant  the  smallest  and  low- 
est growing  kinds,  in  the  front,  next  the  path,  and  so  gradually  to 
increase  in  the  size  to  the  fifth,  or  last  row,  which  should  contain 
the  strongest  and  tallest  of  all.  Board  edgings  may  be  placed 
round  the  beds,  as  high  or  an  inch  higher,  than  the  surface  ;  this 
will  not  only  keep  the  earth  from  crumbling  down  from  the  outside 
rows,  but  give  a  degree  of  neatness  to  the  whole. 

When  the  operation  of  planting  is  concluded,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  bed  from  heavy  rains,  or  severe  frosts,  it  should  be  arched 
over  with  hoops  at  convenient  distances,  on  which  to  lay  mats  or 
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canvas  on  such  emergencies  ;  but  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  defend 
it  from  moderate  rains  or  slight  frosts :  for  too  frequent  and  iong^ 
covering  will  deprive  the  roots  of  the  due  action  and  influence  of 
the  air,  which  ought  to  l>e  avoided  as  much  as  possible :  it  were 
even  better  not  to  cover  at  all,  than  over  do  it  to  the  certain  detre- 
111  cut  of  the  plants. 

Having  procured  roots  of  the  JincBt  aorts^  and  pursuing  the  pre- 
ccdiiig  instructions,  you  may  depend  on  having  those  incomparable 
flowers  in  the  greatest  perfection  possible. 

The  common  kinds  of  tulips,  being  of  little  value,  may  be  planted 
in  small  patches  of  threes  four,  or  five  roots  together,  around  the 
borders  of  the  garden,  or  pleasure  ground,  and  covered  the  same 
depth  as  the  others. 

Planting  the  beat  Hijaciiith  Roots. 

The  roots  of  hyacinths  may  be  planted,  with  good  expectation  of 
success,  at  any  time  from  the  beginning  of  this  month,  to  the 
middle  of  November ;  but  I  would  prefer  the  middle  of  the 
present  month,  as  being  the  best  period  in  which  these  roots 
can  be  planted  ;  for  about  that  time  they  will  show  a  natural 
inclination  to  vegetate,  manifested  by  a  swelling  of  the  circle  from 
whence  the  fibres  proceed,  which  will  be  soon  followed  by  an  ac- 
tual  appearance  of  their  points,  together  with  that  of  the  foliage  at 
the  other  extremity  of  the  root,  in  the  form  of  a  small  cone  of  a 
greenish  colour. 

The  bed  on  which  the  finest  sorts  are  to  be  planted  should  be 
situated  in  rather  a  dry  and  airy  part  of  the  garden,  a  southern  as- 
pect is  to  be  preferred,  sheltered  on  the  North  and  North-West  by 
walls,  trees,  or  buildings,  at  a  distance  from  it  proportionate  to  their 
elevation ;  that  is,  the  distance  of  the  bed  from  either,  should  be 
equal  to  the  height  of  the  wall,  fence,  or  hedge,  &c. 

When  the  situation  is  determined  on,  the  dimensions  of  the  bed 
should  be  marked  out,  and  the  soil  entirely  taken  away,  to  the 
depth  of  at  least  two  feet ;  the  earth  in  the  bottom  should  then  be 
dug  and  well  pulverized,  for  about  nine  inches  deep,  and  the  space 
ubove  filled  with  the  following  compost. 

One  third  sea,  or  river  sand.  One  third  fresh,  sound  earth.  One 
fourth  rotten  cow  dung  at  least  two  years  old  ;  and  one  twelfth  of 
earth  of  decayed  leaves. 

The  fresh  sound  earth  of  the  com]X)st,  should  be  of  the  best 
quality  that  the  garden  or  adjacent  country  affords,  and  entirely 
free  from  noxious  vermin  of  every  description.  These  ingredients 
should  be  well  mixed  and  incorporated  a  considerable  time  before 
wanted,  and  about  ten  days  previous  to  planting,  the  bed  should  be 
filled  up  with  the  compost,  to  about  thiee  inches  above  the  level 
of  the  path  on  the  south  or  front  side,  and  seven  inches  on  the 
north  side,  so  as  to  form  a  regular  slope,  or  inclination  towards  the 

sun. 

On  planting  the  roots  the  surface  of  the  bed  should  be  covered 
with  fresh  sandy  earth  about  one  inch  thick  raked  perfectly  smooth 
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and  even,  and  have  the  exact  situation  for  every  bulb  marked  on  it, 
as  follows. 


R      B 

W      R      B 

W      R      B 

W      R      B 

W 

R      B      W 

R      B      W 

R      B      W 
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W      R      B 

W      R      B 

W      R      B 

W 

R      B      W 

R      B      W 

R      B      W 

R      B 

W      R      B 

W      R      B 

W      R      B 

W 

R      B      W 

R      B      W 

R      B      W 

This  plan,  on  minute  investigation,  will  appear  superior  to  any 
other  that  can  be  devised  for  simplicity  and  an  elegant  and  advan- 
tageous display  of  the  colours ;  each  bulb,  those  of  the  outside 
rows  excepted,  will  be  in  the  centre  of  a  hexagon,  and  the  whole 
at  equal  distances  from  each  other.  The  width  of  the  surface  of 
the  bed  is  to  be  four  feet,  the  six  rows  along  it  eight  inches  asunder, 
and  the  outside  rows  each,  four  inches  from  the  sides  of  the  bed  ; 
<:onsequentIy  the  space  between  the  centre  of  each  bulb  will  be 
about  nine  inches  and  a  quarter.  The  letters  R,  B,  W,  denote  the 
colour  of  the  flower  to  be  placed  there,  viz.  Red,  Blue,  or 
White.  Under  these  three  heads,  all  hyacinths  may  be  compre- 
hended, except  a  few  sorts  of  yellow,  which  may  be  classed  with 
the  whites. 

On  planting  the  hyacinths,  a  little  clean  sand  should  be  placed  un- 
derneath, and  likewise  upon  the  roots,  to  prevent  the  earth  adhering 
too  close  to  them  ;  the  whole  are  then  to  be  covered  with  sounds 
fresh,  sandy  earth,  from  three  to  four  inches  deep,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  bulbs  ;  when  this  is  completed,  the  bed  will  be  about  six 
or  seven  inches  above  the  level  of  the  walk  in  front,  or  on  the  south 
side,  and  about  ton  or  eleven  inches  on  the  north  side  ;  it 
should  be  supported  all  round  with  a  strong  frame  of  thick  boards^ 
or  with  brickwork ;  this  frame  should  be  six  inches,  or  more,  higher 
all  round  than  the  surface,  and  of  course,  sloping  towaixlsthe  front, 
to  support  such  covering  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  preservation 
of  the  roots  from  heavy  rftins  and  severe  frosts.  For  their  further 
treatment,  see  the  ensuing  months. 

The  extraordinary  preparation  and  trouble  above  recommended, 
are  only  necessary  to  bring  the  finest  kinds  of  hyacinths  to  the  best 
possible  perfection  ;  but  the  nearer  you  can  make  it  convenient  to 
approach  to  said  method,  in  the  cultivation  of  all  the  other  varie- 
ties, the  greater  perfection  you  may  expect  to  have  them  in :  this 
however,  must  be  governed  by  circumstances,  and  you  need  not 
despair  of  having  very  fine  flowers  in  any  good<y  rich,  kitchen-garden 
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soil,  that  lies  dry  and  inclines  a  little  to  sand ;  and  even  without  any 
kind  of  protection  during  winter. 

The  common  sorts  of  hyacinths,  of  every  species  and  variety, 
may  be  planted  in  open  beds,  or  in  small  clumps  round  the  borders, 
three,  four,  or  five  roots  in  a  place,  and  covered  fram  three  to  four 
inches  deep,  accoixling  to  the  strength  of  the  roots  and  lightness  of 
the  soih 

Planting  Ranunculu9C8, 

Ranunculus  roots  may  either  be  planted  before  or  after  winter: 
if  tlie  soil  and  situation  is  remarkably  cold  and  wet,  it  will  be  better 
to  defer  planting  till  the  first  opening  of  spring,  but  then  the  ear- 
liest opportunity  of  planting  them  should  be  embraced. 

In  favourable  situations,  and  where  due  attention  can  be  paid  to 
the  protection  of  the  roots  from  severe  frosts,  tlie  early  part  of  this 
month,  is  the  most  preferable  period  and  should  be  embraced,  as 
the  roots  will  have  more  time  to  vegetate,  and  form  themselves,  and 
will  of  consequence,  bloom  stronger,  and  earlier,  than  those  planted 
in  spring. 

The  i*anunculuses  are  originally  natives  of  a  warm  climate, 
where  they  blow  in  the  winter,  or  more  rainy  season  of  the  year : 
they  are  of  course  partial  to  coolness  and  moisture  exemfit  from 
nvct  and  frosty  which  the  more  delicate  sorts  cannot  bear,  in  any  con- 
sick  rablt  degree  without  injury. 

A  fresh,  strong,  rich,  loamy  soil,  is  preferable  to  all  others  for 
ranunculuses. 

The  bed  should  be  dug  from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  deep, 
and  not  raised  uiore  than  four  inches  above  the  level  of  the  walks, 
to  pi'cscrve  ii  moderate  degree  of  moisture  :  at  about  five  inches 
bt:low  the  surface  should  be  placed  a  stratum  of  two  year  old  rotten 
cow  dung,  mixed  with  earth,  six  or  eight  inches  thick ;  but  the 
earth  above  this  stratum  where  the  roots  are  to  be  planted,  must 
be  free  from  dung,  which  would  prove  of  more  injury  than  benefit* 
if  too  near  them.  The  fibres  will  draw  sufficient  nourishment  from 
it  at  the  depth  above  mentioned  ;  but  if  the  dung  was  placed  deeper 
it  would  not  receive  so  much  advantage  from  the  action  of  the  airi 
which  is  an  object  of  some  importance. 

The  surface  of  the  bed  should  be  raked  perfectly  even  and  flat* 
and  the  roots  planted  in  rows  at  the  distance  of  about  five  or  six 
inches  from  one  another.  It  is  better  to  plant  in  shallow  trenches, 
made  nearly  two  inches  deep,  than  to  make  holes  for  the  reception 
of  the  roots:  there  should  be  a  little  clean  sand  sprinkled  in  the 
trench,  and  the  roots  placed  with  their  claws  downwards,  each  dis- 
tant from  the  other  about  three  or  four  inches  according  to  its  size 
and  strength  :  when  the  roots  are  thus  laid  in,  fill  the  trenches  up 
level,  with  the  same  eaith  that  was  taken  out,  so  as  to  cover  the 
roots  exactly  one  inch  and  a  half  deep,  which  is  the  only  true  depth 
to  produce  a  good  bloom :  it  is  pointed  out  by  nature  in  a  singular 
manner ;  for  when  these  roots  have  been  planted  either  too  shal- 
low, or  too  deep,  in  either  case,  a  second  root  is  generally  formed 
at  a  proper  depth,  by  which  the  plant  is  weakened  to  such  a  degree. 
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that  it  seldom  survives  a  repetition  of  it.  It  will  be  of  considerable 
service  to  have  the  bed  framed  round  with  boards,  or  brickwork, 
a  few  inches  higher  than  its  surface,  in  front,  and  rising  gradually 
to  the  back  part,  in  order  to  make  it  the  more  convenient  to  protect 
the  roots  from  severe  frosts,  as  directed  in  the  following  months. 

Planting  Anemone: 

Anemones  require  nearly  the  same  treatment  as  ranunculuses* 
are  hardier,  and  consequently,  may  be  planted  in  the  autumn  with 
more  safety ;  the  most  eligible  period  is  between  the  first  and 
fifteenth  of  this  month,  for  if  the  winter  sets  in  early  and  prove  s 
severe,  late  planted  roots  will  not  have  time  to  vegetate  before 
frosty  weather  takes  place ;  in  which  case,  there  will  be  great  danger 
of  their  perishing,  as  they  are  then  replete  with  moisture,  and  in  a 
state  of  inactivity,  which  renders  not  only  them  but  all  other  rootSf 
more  susceptible  of  injury  from  frost,  and  more  subject  to  mouldi- 
ness,  than  after  vegetation  has  commenced.  To  avoid  which,  as 
much  as  possible,  a  suitable  covering  or  protection  must  be  put  on, 
and  taken  off  the  beds,  as  often  and  in  such  propomion,  as  the  exi- 
gency or  circumstances  of  the  case  may  require. 

The  beds  should  consist  of  the  same  kind  of  soil,  and  be  prepared 
in  the  same  manner  as  for  ranunculuses ;  the  roots  should  be  at 
nearly  similar  distances  from  each  other,  and  be  planted  in  the  same 
manner,  except  that  they  require  to  be  covered  rather  deeper ;  that 
is,  they  should  be  planted  two  inches  deep.  It  requires  some  care 
and  attention  to  distinguish  which  side  of  the  root  is  to  be  placed 
uppermost,  especially  if  the  small  thread-like  fibres  had  been 
entirely  cleaned  off,  when  the  roots  were  taken  up. 

The  roots  are  in  general  rather  flat,  and  their  eyes,  from  whence 
the  stems  and  flowers  proceed,  are  easily  distinguished  on  one 
side  of  the  root,  which  of  course  should  be  planted  upi)ermost.  For 
their  further  treatment,  see  the  ensuing  months. 

Planting  various  kinds  ^  BulbouS'tooted  Flowers, 

A  good,  sound,  fresh  soil,  either  of  the  black  or  loamy  kind,  (with 
the  addition  of  a  little  coarse  sea  or  river  sand,  placed  round  the 
roots  on  planting)  and  manured  with  rotten  cow-dung,  two  years 
old  at  least,  if  the  soil  and  situation  be  dry  and  warm,  or  rotten  horse- 
dung  if  it  be  cold  and  moist,  is  all  the  compost  or  preparation  required 
for  the  gi*eater  part  of  those  flowers ;  observing  that  the  dung  should 
never  come  in  contact  with  the  bulbs,  or  be  placed  at  so  great 
a  depth  from  the  surface  of  the  soil  as  to  lose  the  advantage  of  the 
due  action  of  the  air  upon  ■  it,  which  would  render  it  poisonous 
instead  of  nutricious  :  in  short  it  should  never  be  placed  more  than 
eight  or  ten  inches  deep  upon  any  occasion,  where  it  can  possibly  be 
avoided. 

The  Polyanthus-Narcissus  consists  of  many  varieties,  each 
sort  produces  several  flowers  on  one  stalk,  the  roots  maybe  planted 
any  time  this  month,  about  three,  or  four  inches  deep,  they  sue- 
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ceed  best  in  rather  a  warm  dry  soil  and  situation  ;  but  if  the  soil 
happens  to  be  the  reveise,  the  bed  should  be  raised  seven  or  eight 
inches  above  the  common  level,  and  in  either  case,  it  would  be 
well  to  cover  the  bed  with  straw  in  case  of  severe  frost,  for  the 
roots  of  these  arc  more  tender  and  subject  to  be  injured  by  the 
severity  of  the  winter,  than  either  hyacinths  or  tulips.  The  bed 
should  be  formed  rather  rounding  to  cast  off  the  wet,  for  which 
a  good  fall  or  descent  should  be  in  some  convenient  direction.  The 
roots  may  remain  two  or  three  years  in  the  ground  without  being 
disturbed  ;  but  then  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  them  up  to  sepa* 
rate  their  offsets,  which  by  being  longer  connected  with  the  old 
roots,  would  pause  them  to  blow  small  and  weak. 

Double-Narcissus  (Dafibdils)  consist  of  several  varieties  ;  they 
are  hardier  than  the  former,  the  Italian  excepted,  and  may  be 
treated  in  a  similar  manner,  but  are  in  less  danger  from  the  effects 
of  frost. 

Jonquils,  English,  Spanish,  and  Persian  Bulbous  Iris ;  the  three 
first,  consist  of  several  varieties,  they  may  be  planted  from  two  to 
three  inches  deep,  according  to  the  looseness  of  the  soil  and 
strength  of  the  bulbs,  and  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Poly« 
anthus-Narcissus :  theyare  all  hardy. 

Crown  Imperials,  Lilies,  Pxonias,  and  the  Oraithogalum  pyra- 
midal e,  or  star  of  Bethlehem,  should  be  planted  now,  if  not  done 
before,  and  covered  about  four  inches  deep  ;  these  do  not  require  to 
be  taken  up  oftcner  than  once  in  two  or  three  years,  and  then  only 
to  separate  thtir  ofTbets. 

Martagons  (lilies  with  revolute  petals)  consist  of  many  species 
and  varieties,  and  may  be  treated  as  other  lilies  ;  they  however  make 
the  best  appearance  in  beds  by  themselves,  and  will  grow  stronger 
if  the  ground  is  well  manured  and  the  roots  planted  from  five  to 
six  inches  deep.  The  lilies  called  Martagons  are,  the  Lilium  chaU 
cedoji/cum^  or  scarlet  Martagon  Lily,  L.  Catesbai,  orCatesby'sLily, 
L.  fiom/iuiuiariy  or  Pomponian  Lily,  L.  su/ierbum,  or  Superb  Lily, 
L..  Martagon^  or  piirplc  Martaj^on  Lily,  L,  canadense^  or  Canada 
Martagon  Lily,  and  L.  ja/iorucunij  or  Japan  white  Lily,  with  their 
varieties ;  the  latter  obtained  by  sowing  the  seeds  of  the  different 
species. 

If  not  done  in  the  preceding  months,  you  should  no  longer  de- 
fer the  planting  of  spring  crocuses,  snowdrops,  haixly  Gladioluses, 
Persian  Friiillarias,  Eryihroniums,  Pancratium  maratimum,  Or- 
chises, Limadorum  tuberosum,  Snakes-head  Iris,  musk,  feathered* 
grape,  and  other  Hyacinths;  the  Scilla  maritima,  or  ofiicinal  squiUy 
Sciiki  peruviana,  or  Starry  Hyacinth,  together  with  all  the  other 
kinds  of  hardy  bulbous,  or  tuberous-rooted  flowers,  which  you  intend 
planting  before  spring.  These  may  be  planted  separately  in  beds, 
or  along  the  borders  of  the  flower-ganlen  and  pleasure-grounds, 
and  covered  from  two  to  three  or  four  inches  deep,  over  the  crowns 
of  the  roots,  according  to  their  respective  size  and  strength,  and  the 
lightness  or  stifTnetiS  of  the  soil. 

In  planting  any  of  tiie  above  or  other  sorts  in  borders,  observe 
that  tiu'  lowest  growing  kinds  are  to  be  planted  next  the  walks,  and 
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the  larger  farther  back,  in  proportion  to  their  respective  growthSf 
that  the  whole  may  appear  to  advantage,  and  none  be  concealed 
from  the  view.  Likewise  observe  to  diversify  the  kinds  and  co- 
lours, so  as  to  display,  when  in  bloom^  the  greatest  possible  variety 
of  shades  and  contrasts. 

In  assemblage  with  other  flowers  in  the  borders,  these  should  be 
planted  in  small  clumps  of  six,  seven,  or  eight  inches  in  diameter, 
three,  four,  five,  or  more  roots  in  each,  according  to  size  and  growth, 
and  these  at  suitable  distances  from  one  another,  say  one,  two,  or  three 
yards.  Some  of  the  common  anemones  and  ranunculuses  may 
also  be  planted  with  those  roots  in  the  borders,  either  in  rows  tow- 
ards the  edges,  or  in  small  clumps  or  patches  as  above. 

As  much  elegance  of  taste  and  fancy  is  necessary,  and  may  be 
displayed  in  setting  off  a  boixler  of  intermixed  flowers  to  advantage, 
as  perhaps  in  any  other  part  of  gardening. 

Sowing  seeds  of  Bulbous  rooted  JlowerSy  l3tc. 

You  may  still  continue  to  sow  the  seeds  of  bulbous  and  tuberous 
rooted  flowers,  as  directed  in  page  49 1 . 

Trans/tlant  Perennial  and  Biennial  Flower  Roots, 

The  entire  of  this  month  is  a  very  proper  time  to  divide  and 
transplant  the  various  kinds  of  hardy  perennial  and  biennial  flower- 
roots,  as  noticed  in  page  493,  which  see. 

Observe  to  plant  the  diflerent  sorts  in  a  diversified  order,  the 
low  growing  kinds  next  the  walks,  and  the  largest  more  remote 
therefrom,  so  that  the  whole  may  rise  in  a  regular  gradation,  as 
they  advance  in  growth. 

Collect  ornamental  plants  from  the  woods,  fields,  and  swamps, 
as  directed  in  page  46 1  ;  this  will  be  a  very  g^ood  time  to  procure 
the  late  flowering  kinds,  many  of  which  are  extremely  beautiful. 

Double  Daisies^  ^c. 

About  the  middle  of  this  month,  prepare  a  warm  border  in  a 
south  aspect,  on  which  to  plant  the  double  daisies  that  you  pre- 
served in  shaded  situations  during  summer ;  the  bed  should  be 
raised  four  or  five  inches  above  the  common  level,  and  if  surroiind- 
ed  with  a  frame,  the  better ;  take  up  the  roots  with  balls  of  earth 
and  plant  them  on  this  bed  in  rows,  five  or  six  inches  plant  from 
plant,  every  way ;  give  them  water  immediately,  and  if  shaded 
from  the  sun  for  a  week  or  two,  it  would  be  of  considerable  service. 

Primroses,  polyanthuses,  and  common  auriculas,  may  be  treated 
in  this  way.  For  their  further  management  see  the  ensuing 
months. 

Stock-gillyflowers^  and  Wallflowers. 

Any  double  stocks,  and  wallflowers,  that  you  have  growing  in 
lieds,  or  borders,  should  be  potted  in  the  beginnig  of  this  month, 
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if  not  done  in  September,  and  placed  in  the  shade  for  about  three 
weeks,  then  removed  to  a  warm  aspect  there  to  remain  till  it  is 
found  necessary  to  house,  or  place  them  in  a  frame. 

Planting  Bulbous  roots  in  pots  and  glasses  for  Jlov)ering  early. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  month,  you  should  plant  some  of  the 
earliest  kinds  of  tulips,  hyacinths,  polyanthus-narcissus,  &c. 
in  pots  of  light,  rich,  sandy  earth,  one,  two,  or  three  roots  in  each, 
and  of  different  colours,  in  order  to  force  them  into  an  early 
bloom  in  winter.  If  the  pots  are  large,  the  roots  may  he  covered 
one  inch  above  their  crowns,  but  if  small  the  bare  covering  of  the 
crowns  will  be  sufficient,  in  order  to  give  the  fibres  the  more  room 
to  extend  themselves. 

Ranunculuses,  anemones,  crocuses,  snowdrops,  dwarf  Persian 
Irises,  and  any  other  early  blooming  kinds,  may  be  planted  in  pots 
for  the  name  purpose,  covering  them  generally  about  an  inch  deep 
over  their  croivns. 

When  the  roots  are  planted,  the  pots  are  to  be  sunk  to  their 
rims  in  a  good  stout  garden«frame,  on  a  bed  of  very  light,  sandy 
earth,  elevated  above  the  common  level  of  the  ground,  where  they 
are  to  be  kept  gently  moist  and  no  more ;  but  they  must  be  care- 
fully protected  from  heavy  torrents  of  rain,  which  would  tend 
greatly  to  rot  or  weaken  the  bulbs.  The  glasses  are  to  be  kept 
off,  except  in  rainy  weather  till  the  approach  of  frost,  after  which 
the  bed  must  be  defended  therefrom,  us  directed  in  the  following 
months. 

In  this  month  you  should  put  the  bulbs  of  tulips,  hyacinths9 
jonquils,  narcissuses,  &c.  in  bulb-glasses  filled  with  water,  to 
flower  in  rooms  early  in  spring :  the  glasses  should  be  then  placed 
where  they  may  have  as  much  free  air  as  possible,  while  the  weather 
continues  mild  ;  if  they  are  placed  near  the  windows  of  a  Green- 
House,  where  they  may  have  free  air  in  favourable  weather,  and 
be  pix>tected  from  cold  and  frost,  they  will  produce  fine,  strong 
flowers,  and  at  a  very  acceptable  season. 

The  water  should  be  changed  as  often  as  it  turns  greenish,  and 
the  glasses  well  washed  inside.  Particular  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  suffer  the  water  to  be  frozen  in  winter,  which  would  not  only 
injure  the  roots,  but  burst  the  glasses. 

Potting  Roses f  kifc.  for  Forcing. 

Pot  ix>ses,  honeysuckles,  double  flowering  almonds,  peaches, 
cherries,  and  thorns,  and  any  other  desirable  shrubs,  whether  ever- 
green or  deciduous,  either  for  the  convenience  of  affording  them 
protection  in  winter,  decorating  any  compartments  in  spring  or 
summer,  or  for  placing  some  of  them  in  the  forcing  departments 
in.  December,  or  January,  to  force  an  early  bloom.  This  must  be 
done  with  care,  not  injuring  the  roots,  and  taking  up  as  much  earth 
with  them  as  possible.  When  potted  place  them  in  the  shade  for  ten 
or  twelve  days  after,  or  until  you  find  it  necessary  to  house,  or  other- 
wise protect  them. 
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Prune  Flov^crlng  C/trubs. 

This  is  a  very  proper  season  to  prune  roses,  lilacs,  honeysuckles^ 
and  indeed  all  kinds  of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs,  whether  deciduous 
or  evergreen.  Let  this  be  performed  uiih  a  sharp  knife,  and  not 
^vith  g^arden  shears,  as  sometimes  practised.  But  to  avoid  repeti- 
tion I  refer  you  for  furlJicr  instructions  on  this  head  to  pajje  157. 

All  suckers  which  arise  from  the  roots  should  now  I>e  taken  clean 
awayy  for  when  suffered  to  remain  they  starve  the  old  plants  and 
prevent  their  flowering;  many  kinds  of  shrubs,  for  instance  the 
lilac,  will  send  forth  great  numbers  of  suckers  from  their  roots, 
which  if  not  annually  taken  ofl'  will  spread  over  the  ground  to  the 
great  injury  of  your  plants.  These  suckers,  if  wanted,  may  be 
planted  in  nursery-rows,  for  a  year  or  two,  and  will  then  answer 
for  renewing  the  old  or  for  forming  new  plantations. 


Forming  JVtw  Ornamental  Plantations^  is^c. 


This  being  a  very  proper  season  for  laying  out  and  planting  plea- 
sure grounds,  I  refer  you  for  general  information  on  these  subjects 
to  page  55)  &c.  which  though  given  in  a  month  not  favourable  for 
such  work,  in  the  middle  or  eastern  states,  1  considered  it  a  period 
in  which  there  would  be  leisure  time  for  contemplating  the  designs, 
and  making  preparations  for  the  carrying  of  them  into  execution, 
on  the  opening  of  spring. 

All  kinds  of  hardy  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  may  be  planted  as 
soon  in  this  month  as  they  shall  have  shed  their  leaves ;  the  ever« 
green  kinds  may  be  planted  towards  the  latter  end  thereof,  always, 
but  particularly  for  the  latter,  making  choice  of  moist  or  cloudy 
'weather,  if  such  should  occur  in  due  season. 

In  this  place  I  think  it  proper  to  remark,  that  I  always  have  had 
better  success  in  the  planting  of  evergreens  in  general,  when  done 
in  the  spring  of  the  year,  immediately  before  their  vegetation  com- 
menced, than  at  any  otlier  season. 

The  early  part  of  next  month  will  be  an  excellent  time,  to  plant 
all  kinds  of  deciduous  forest-trees,  and  flowering  shrubs,  Sec.  that 
shall  not  have  shed  their  foliage  before  that  time. 

For  general  directions  respecting  the  best  methods  of  planting 
trees  and  shrubs  of  every  kind,  see  page  293. 


Profiagate  Trees  and  Shrubs, 

Various  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs,  growing  in  the  pleasure 
ground,  borders,  &c.  may  now  be  propagated  by  suckers,  layers, 
and  cuttings ;  but  having  described  the  methods  of  doing  this  in  the 
Nursery  for  March,  a  repetition  is  unnecessary  in  this  place. 

3  z 
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Planting  Box^  and  other  Edgings, 

Box  edgings  may  be  planted  an)*  time  this  month  with  good  suc- 
cess, if  some  care  be  taken  to  give  them  shade  and  water  for  about 
A  month,  for  the  metiiod,  see  page  295. 

Many  other  kinds  may  now  be  planted  for  edgings,  but  particu- 
larly those  mentioned  in  page  348,  which  see. 

Plant  Hedges. 

This  is  a  fine  season  to  plant  all  sorts  of  live  hedges,  whether  for 
fences,  shade,  or  ornamunt ;  especially  ground  hedges,  or  such  as 
are  to  be  established  on  the  plain  surface  of  the  earth ;  but  having^ 
treated  on  this  subject  at  full  length,  in  the  jVursery  for  March^ 
beginning  at  page  252,  to  which  I  refer  you,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
re]^eat  here  what  has  been  said  before. 

It  may  however,  be  proper  to  observe,  thrit  evergreen  hedges 
are,  generally,  more  successful  when  planted  in  spring,  than  at  this 
season;  notwithstanding,  in  cases  of  necessity,  I  would  not  hesitate 
to  plant  them  now. 

Cli/i/iing  Hedges  and  Edgings. 

If  any  hedges  or  box  edgings  want  trimming,  let  them  be  clipped 
early  in  this  month,  observing  the  directions  given  in  page  495. 

Be  very  particular  to  finish  the  clipping  of  evergreen  hedges^  as 
early  in  the  month  as  possible,  for  if  cut  too  late  the  cold  will  occa- 
sion the  cut  leaves,  and  others  suddenly  exposed  thereto,  to  change 
to  a  rusty  disagreeable  colour,  which  they  will  not  recover  be- 
fore the  ensuing  spring. 

Ordinary   Work, 

Mow  grass-walks  and  lawns  close  and  even,  and  roll  them,  in 
order  that  they  should  appear  neat  all  winter ;  clean  and  roll  your 
gravel  walks  once  a  week ;  hoe,  weed,  cut,  rake,  and  carry  away 
clean  off  the  ground,  all  w^ceds,  decayed  flower-stems,  fallen  leaves, 
&c.  prepare  ground  by  trenching,  laying  it  up  in  ridges,  8cc.  for 
spring  planting,  which  will  be  of  considerable  advantage,  both  in 
meliorating  the  ground  and  expediting  your  business  at  that  sea- 
son. 


THE  GREEN-HOUSE. 


HAVING  in  the  preceding  month,  page  49S,  intimated  the 
proper  time  for  taking  in  the  Green-House  plants,  in  the  eastera 
states  \  I  shall  now  notice  the  period  for  doing  that  businew  in  the 
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middle  states.  In  the  southern  states,  the  plants  may  be  left  out  a 
few  days  lutcr  than  hcrcufter  menticntd,  say  from  four  to  ten,  ac- 
cording; to  climate,  season,  and  local  situation. 

About  the  first  day  of  this  month,  if  not  done  before,  take  into 
thv  Green-House,  all  the  more  hardy  species  of  Cactuses,  Aloes, 
Mesembryanthemums,  Scdums,  Stapelias,  Agaves,  Cotyledons, 
Cycas  revoluta,  and  other  succulent  and  tender  plants ;  place  them 
in  front  where  they  can  have  plciity  of  air  in  mild  weather,  and 
give  them  water  but  sparingly. 

Let  it  be  observed  for  the  benefit  and  encourac^cment  of  those 
who  have  no  Hot-Houses,  that  although  all  the  above  generas,  or 
families,  are  commonly  considered  as  Hot-House  plants,  the  far 
greater  number  of  species  thereunto  btlonf:ing,  may  be  preserved 
in  excellent  perfection  in  a  good  Green-House,  and  also  many 
other  plants  hitherto  considered  as  too  tender  to  be  preserved 
therein  :  experience  is  the  true  criterion,  and  where  there  are  du- 
plicates of  d(:u<)tful  plants,  an  ingenious  gardener,  will  make  an  ex- 
periment with  one  of  each.  Several  kinds  of  plants  commonly 
kept  in  Hoi-Houses,  would  thrive  niucli  better  in  a  well  construct- 
ed Green«-Housc. 

Between  tlic  sixth  and  tenth  of  this  month,  according  to  the  sea- 
son, situation,  and  shelter  of  the  place,  you  should  take  in  your 
orange,  lemon,  citron,  lime  and  shaddock  trees,  and  also  your 
Geraniums,  and  every  other  sort  of  plant  that  slight  frosts  could 
injure,  or  discolour  the  leaves  thereof.  Myrtles  and  the  more 
hai-dy  kinds  will  not  be  in  much  danger  before  the  middle  of  the 
month ;  nor  will  the  hardiest  sorts,  such  as  Prunus  lusitanica,  or 
Portugal  laurel,  Prunus  Lauro-Cemsus,  or  Levant  laurel.  Vibur- 
num Tinus,  or  I^urustinus,  Arbutus  Unedo,  or  strawberry-trecy 
LagerstrGcmia  indica,  Daphne  odora,  Fuchsia  coccinea,  Cupressus 
sempervirens,  Hydrangea  hortensis,  &c.  before  the  twentieth  or 
twenty-fifth  thereof:  indeed  in  warm  soils  and  situations,  most  of 
these  would  bear  the  winters  of  the  middle  states,  in  the  open 
graund,  if  sheltered  with  mats  or  straw,  8cc. 

Before  they  are  taken  in,  pick  off  all  decayed  leaves,  prune  any 
decayed,  ill  formed,  disorderly,  or  irregular  shoots  or  branches, 
and  stir  the  earth  a  little  in  the  tops  of  the  tubs  or  pots.  Such  as 
appear  weakly,  should  have  some  of  the  old  earth  taken  out  and 
the  vacancy  filled  up  with  fresh  compost. 

In  placing  the  plants  in  the  Green-House,  be  particular  to  ar- 
range them  in  regular  order,  the  tallest  behind,  and  the  others  ac- 
cording to  their  height,  in  regular  gradation  down  to  the  lowest  in 
front ;  being  careful  to  dispose  the  different  sorts  in  such  varied 
order,  as  that  the  foliage  may  effect  a  striking  contrast  and  Tariety, 
by  intermixing  the  broad  and  narrow  leaved,  the  simple  and  com- 
pound leaved,  the  light  and  dark  green,  the  silvery,  &c.  in  order 
that  the  whole  collection  may  exhibit  a  conspicuous  and  agreeable 
diversity. 

When  all  are  thus  arranged  give  their  heads  a  good  watering, 
which  will  wash  off  any  dust  they  have  contracted,  refresh  them 
oonsiderablyi  and  add  lustre  and  beauty  to  their  foliage ;  then  wash 
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clean,  and  wipe  dry,  all  the  sta$;c,  benches,  floor,  Sec.  after  wliich 
the  whole  will  assume  a  neut,  |<;ay,  lively,  and  becoming  appear- 
ance. 

The  plants  now  should  have  as  much  free  air  as  possible,  during 
the  continuance  of  mild  weather,  for  if  kept  too  close  the  damps  oc- 
casioned by  a  copious  |)erspi ration,  would  cause  many  of  their  leaves 
to  become  mouldyand  drop  off,  ;)nd  besides,  they  would  be  less 
hardv  on  the  approach  of  winter:  therefore,  on  every  warm  or  mild 
duy  keep  the  windows  open  ;  and  even  on  mild  dry  nights,  during 
the  remainder  of  this  month,  you  may  slide  down  the  upper  front 
ri{;hts.  so  as  to  admit  a  little  air  at  top.  But  observe  to  keep  the 
windows  close  shut,  in  cold  wcuthcr,  frosty  nights,  and  during  the 
continuance  of  cold  rains  or  fo|;s. 

It  will  still  be  necessary  to  water  the  plants  frequently,  but 
moder^itcly,  especially  the  shinibby  kinds ;  the  succulent  sorts  will 
not  require  it  so  often. 

Pick  off  from  time  to  time,  all  decayed  leaves,  and  keep  cverjr 
part  of  the  house  constantly  clean  and  free  from  filth  of  any  kind. 

The  deciduous  Green-house  plants,  such  as  the  Lagerstrmmia 
indica^  Punica  granata^  or  double  flowering  pomegranate,  Croton 
Mcbiferum%  or  tallow-tree,  &c.  may  be  placed  on  a  platform  erected 
at  the  back  of  the  stage,  as  noticed  in  page  82,  or  they  may  be 
preserved  very  well  during  the  winter,  in  a  dry  warm  cellar,  that 
has  windows  to  admit  light,  air,  &c.  as  necessity  may  require. 

Preserving  Greeri'IIoute  Planu  in  GarcUn'Prames, 

There  are  but  few  Green-House  plants  of  a  small  size,  but  may 
be  preserved  during  winter,  in  great  perfection,  in  garden-frames 
of  the  following  construction. 

The  frame  should  be  erected  on  a  bed  of  earth  in  a  remarkably 
dry  and  warm  exposure  ;  it  should  be  made  of  strong  planks,  four, 
five,  or  six  feet  high  in  the  back  (according  to  the  size  of  the  plants) 
eight  or  nine  inches  high  in  front,  and  four  or  five  feet  wide,  with 
the  ends  sloping  accordingly.  The  length  should  be  hi  proportion 
to  the  number  of  plants  you  have  to  winter,  but  at  every  nine  or 
ten  feet,  there  should  be  panitions  or  stays  in  the  inside  for  the 
support  of  the  back. 

Round  this  frame  you  are  to  form  another,  at  the  distance  of  two 
feet  therefrom^  made  of  any  kind  of  rough  boards,  supported  by 
posts,  and  of  the  same  height.  The  vacancy  between  both  frames 
is  to  be  filled  up  to  the  top  with  tanners  bark,  dry  litter,  leaves  of 
trees,  or  any  other  substance  that  will  keep  the  frost  from  pene- 
trating to  the  plants. 

Your  frame  being  thus  made,  plunge  the  pots  containing  the 
plants,  to  their  rims,  in  the  inside,  either  in  tan,  or  light  sandy 
earth,  placing  the  lowest  in  front  and  the  tallest  behind,  and  cover 
the  whole  with  well  glazed  and  well  fitted  sashes.  During  the 
most  severe  winter,  the  generality  of  Green-house  plants  may  be 
effectually  preserved  in  this,  or  the  like  frame,  by  laying  on  as  oc- 
casion requires,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  mats  over  the  glasses^  and^ 
oTer  these  a  covering  of  boaidsl 
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The  plants  are  to  liave  lij^ht  and  air  given  to  them  at  every  fa-? 
voiirable  opportunity,  and  should  be  treated,  generally,  as  directed 
for  those  in  the  Green -House. 

Many  other  similar  contrivances  may  be  made,  and  with  the  de- 
sired effect,  as  nothinj^  more  is  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
these  plants,  than  light,  air,  a  moderate  share  of  moisture,  and  an 
effectual  protection  from  the  frost. 


THE  HOT-HOUSE. 

Pine'A/ifilcs, 


I>r  the  early  part  of  this  month,  the  pine  plants  that  arc  to 
produce  fruit  next  season,  should  be  removed  out  of  the  nursery- 
stove,  Sec.  into  the  fruiting-house ;  but  previous  to  this,  you 
should  take  out  of  the  pit  all  the  old  bark,  and  fill  it  with  new,  fresh 
tan,  previouly  prepar^.d  as  directed  last  month,  page  503 :  ob-^ 
serve  not  to  put  it  into  the  pit  in  too  wet  a  state,  for  in  that  case  it 
would  be  a  long  time  before  it  would  come  to  a  kindly  heat,  and 
sometimes  not  at  all,  so  as  to  answer  the  end. 

Some  people  sift  the  old  bark,  and  use  the  coarse  part  with 
new,  about  one  half  of  each  ;  but  if  you  can  conveniently  procure 
a  sufficiency  of  new  tan  to  fill  the  pit  cntii*ely,  it  will  answer  much 
better  for  this  puipose. 

When  the  bed  begins  to  heat  and  that  the  warmth  has  reached 
the  surfice,  bring  in  your  fruiting  plants  and  plunge  them  in  the 
bark  bed  to  their  rims ;  or  if  you  are  apprehensive  of  the  new  bark 
heating  too  violently  at  first,  plunge  the  pots  only  half  way  for 
about  a  fortnight;  if  however  you  plunge  them  wholly  at  first,  you 
must  examine  the  bed  frequently  and  if  you  find  the  heat  at  an]r 
time  violent,  then  draw  the  pots  up  half  way,  or  quite  out  of  the 
tan  as  you  see  convenient,  to  prevent  its  burning  the  roots  of  the 
plants,  and  plunge  them  again  as  soon  as  it  can  be  done  with  safety. 

The  plants  thus  finally  placed  in  the  fruiting  house,  are  to  get 
the  usual  and  necessary  attendance;  air  must  be  admitted  every 
mild  and  warm  day,  and  gentle  waterings  given  when  necessary. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  month,  the  nights  will  be  grow- 
ing very  cold,  and  sometimes  it  may  be  found  necessary  to  kin<% 
die  a  small  fire  in  the  evening ;  but  you  should  never  resoit  to 
this,  while  the  heat  of  the  house  keeps  up  at  night  to  529  of  Fah- 
renheit, which  will  generally  be  the  case  during  the  whole  of  this 
month  if  you  take  care  to  shut  the  house  in  the  afternoon  when 
pretty  warm ;  but  should  cold,  cloudy  weather,  continue  for  a  (ew 
days,  it  may  render  a  little  fire  necessary  notwithstanding. 

Succession  Pine9. 

The  successibn-house  should  now  be  replenished  from  the  pits, 
&c.  with  the  pines  next  in  growth  to  the  fAiuting  plants  taken 
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out  of  it,  albo  ihc  younijcr  successions  in  the  next  advancing^  i^tage, 
fthould  l)c  placed  in  the  pits,  IVameH,  or  oilier  winter  departments. 
All  these  will  now  require  to  be  renewed  with  a  proper  quanti- 
ty of  new  tan,  one  half  at  least,  so  as  to  su))port  a  reu:uiar  heat  for 
a  considerable  lime,  the  whole  of  ihe  old  tan  must  be  sifted,  and 
what  i^ocs  throiij;h  t'ne  s«"r<:en,  may  be  used  for  covci  inj^  bedn  where- 
in are  planted  bulbous  roots  Sec.  to  proiict  thcui  from  frost:  as 
much  acw  tan  previously  made  siiiriciently  dry,  must  be  added  to 
llie  coarse  part,  ar,  will  hll  up  the  pits  u.q;uin  a  liitlc  above  the  top, 
mixing  both  well  to{j:clher  as  you  proceed  in  ihc  filling.  This  douc 
plunt^e  the  pots  as  directed  on  oilier  occasions. 

General  Care, 

The  pines  and  all  the  other  exotics,  must  have  regular  care  and 
attendance ;  let  water  be  given  once  or  twice  a  week  to  some,  oftncr 
to  otherS)  as  you  see  necessary,  being  careful  not  to  give  too  much 
at  a  time,  for  that  would  not  only  injure  many  plants,  butdestrof 
the  heat  of  the  bark -bed. 

Admit  fresh  air  into  the  house  every  calm,  or  warm  day,  especi- 
ally when  the  sun  shines,  by  sliding  open  some  of  the  glasses  from 
nine  or  ten  o'  clock,  till  two,  three  or  four,  always  observing  to 
close  the  house  in  the  afternoon  while  the  air  is  warm,  to  super- 
cede the  necessity  of  fire,  as  long  as  possible;  and  if  you  must  have 
recourceto  it,  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  monvhs  use  it  but  mo- 
derately at  this  season. 

The  advantages  of  keeping  the  house  as  cool  as  may  be  consis- 
tent with  the  safety  of  the  plants,  during  this  and  the  next  month, 
are  very  obvioui,  all  the  plants  are  gradually  hardened  and  rend;;red 
thereby  capable  of  bearing  the  vicissitudes  of  the  winter  season  bet- 
ter than  if  they  were  drawn  up  tender  and  weakly  by  too  much 
heat ;  but  the  pines  in  particular,  if  foix:ed  at  this  season,  would, 
many  of  them,  start  to  fruit  at  an  untimely  period,  which  would 
get  stunted  and  misshapen  before  the  commencement  of  the  free 
spring  vegetation,  and  would  consequently  be  totally  lost,  or  not 
worth  their  room  in  the  house. 

When  the  leaves  of  any  plants  decay,  they  should  be  picked  off, 
and  the  house  kept  constantly  clear  from  fallen  leaves,  cobwebs,  or 
any  other  filth ;  which  not  only  renders  the  house  neat,  but  Is  very 
Becessary  to  preserve  the  plants  in  health. 


Wintering  Hot-House  plants  in  Garden-Framet. 

There  are  few  tropical  plants  but  mav  be  preserved  dtiring  win- 
ter, while  in  a  small  state,  in  garden-frames  well  constructed  and 
attended  ;  so  that  an  ingenious  and  careful  gardner  may  not  despair 
of  preserving  the  most  rare  plants  in  winter,  without  the  aid  of  a 
Hot-House ;  and  even  where  there  is  one,  and  the  stock  of  plants 
too  numerous,  such'  auxiliary  conveBicnce  will  be  found  of  conaadc- 
nble  utility. 
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A  frame  for  this  purpose  should  be  made  about  nine  or  ten  feet 
long,  four  to  Bvc  \vide,  three  und  a  half  Jiigh  in  front,  and  five  in  the 
back  part,  w  ith  Shhht's  well  glazed  and  fitted  as  close  and  neat  as 
possible,  so  as  to  slide  up  and  down  freely.  This  frame  should  be 
placed  in  a  dry  well  sheltered  situation,  exposed  fully  to  the  south| 
and  whcKe  it  can  have  the  benefit  of  the  sun  during  the  whole  day. 
It  should  be  filled  with  fresh  well  prepared  tan,  to  the  depth  of 
three  feet  v-hcn  settled,  and  the  pots  plunged  therein  to  their  rims, 
the  smallest  sized  plants  in  front,  the  largest  towards  the  back 
part. 

The  frame  should  be  entirely  surrounded  with  a  large  quantity 
of  the  fallen  leaves  of  trees  to  its  full  height,  having  still  more  in 
reserve  to  add,  as  the  others  sink  and  contract  in  bulk,  in  conse- 
quence of  fermentation  and  pressure ;  always  keeping  them  full  up 
to  the  tofi  of  the  frame  on  cv^y  side  ;  the  leaves  will  soon  heat  and 
cause  tlie  tan  to  ferment,  and  between  both  a  fine  glow  of  warmth 
will  be  kept  up  in  the  frame  during  the  whole  winter ;  this  with  the 
assistance  of  a  suitable  covering  of  mats,  boards,  Sec.  at  night  and 
in  severe  weather,  will  keep  the  most  tender  plants  in  health  and 
good  condition. 

Linings  of  hot  horse-dnng  may  be  substituted  in  place  of  leaves, 
but  the  latter  is  preferable,  on  account  of  its  slow,  steady  and  long 
continued  heat. 

Oak  Leaves  used  as  a  sub&tilitte  for  Tan, 

As  oak  leaves  abound  in  almost  every  part  of  the  United  States, 
it  is  of  some  importance  to  know  that  they  may  be  used  in  forcing 
pits  of  every  kind,  in  place  of  tanners  bark  ;  and  with  advantage^ 
their  heat  being  constant,  regular,  and  continuing  for  a  long  time, 
often  for  an  entire  year ;  whereas  bark  generally  turns  cold  soon 
after  its  violent  heat  is  gone  off,  which  obliges  the  gardener  to  fork 
it  up  frequently,  in  order  to  revive  the  heat. 

The  sooner  the  leaves  are  raked  up  after  they  fall  from  the  trees, 
the  better,  as  the  quality  and  fermenting  substance,  will  naturally 
decrease  during  the  time  they  are  exposed  to  the  weather. 

When  raked  up  they  should  be  carried  immediately  into  some 

open  shed,  and  there  thrown  into  a  heap  to  settle  and  ferment 

In  this  place  tread  them  well,  and  water  them  a  little  if  you  find 
they  are  rather  dry.  The  heap  should  be  at  least  six  or  seven 
feet  in  thickness,  and  covered  with  old  mats  as  well  to  promote  a 
general  fermentation  as  to  prevent  the  upper  leaves  from  being 
blown  away  by  the  wind.  They  should  be  suffered  to  remain  in 
this  state  for  four  or  five  weeks,  by  which  time  they  will  be  pro- 
perly prepared  for  the  pits,  and  will  not  settle  down  much  after. 
In  putting  them  into  the  pits,  if  they  appear  dry,  water  them  a  lit- 
tle and  tread  them  in  layers,  exceeding  well,  till  the  pits  are  quite 
full :  then  cover  the  whole  with  tan  to  the  thickness  of  t¥f o  inches 
and  tread  it  well  till  the  surface  becomes  smooth  and  even.  On  this 
place  your  pots  of  pines  or  other  tender  plants  in  the  manner  they 
are  to  stand,  filling  up  the  spaces  betwen  them  with  taaas  you  pro- 
ceed row  by  row. 
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After  thisj  the  leaves  require  no  fartlier  trouble  the  whole  season 
through,  as  they  will  retain  a  constant  and  regular  heat  for  twelve 
monthS)  without  either  stirring  or  turning. 

Leaves  mixed  with  stable  dung  make  excellent  hot-beds,  which 
preser^'e  their  heat  much  longer  than  when  made  of  dung  only. 


NOVEMBER. 


WORK  TO  B£  DONE  IN  THE  KITCHEN-GARDEN. 


AS  this  is  a  period  in  which  much  may  be  done,  towards  the 
laying  out  and  preparing  of  new  Kitchen-gardens  for  the  ensuing 
season,  &c.  I  refer  you  for  general  instructions  on  that  subject,  to 
page  100,  &c. 

Sfiinachj  Com-Saliad^  and  Winter-Creases. 

You  should  now  be  very  attentive  to  the  keeping  of  your  winter 
spinach  free  from  weeds,  and  to  the  thinning  of  the  plants  where 
they  stand  too  close ;  otherwise  they  will  not  be  sufBciently  strong 
and  firm  to  endure  the  severity  of  the  approaching  frosts. 

Com-sallad  and  winter-cresses,  should  be  treated  as  directed  for 
spinach,  and  for  the  same  reason ;  but  the  distance  of  two  or  three 
inches,  plant  from  plant,  will  be  sufficient  for  these.  This  should 
be  done  early  in  the  month,  for  it  is  not  prudent  cither  to  thin  or 
weed  succulent  plants  of  any  kind,  immediately  on  the  eve  of  a 
severe  frost,  as  the  sudden  exposure  of  the  shaded  and  tender  parts 
to  it,  would  prove  very  destructive. 

Wintet'dressing  qf  Asparagus  Beds, 

Where  omitted  last  month,  dress  your  asparagus-beds  as  dii*ected 
in  page  511.  Indeed  there  is  no  better  season  than  the  Erst  or 
second  week  of  this  month,  for  that  business. 

lettuces. 

The  lettuces  which  were  planted  in  frames  last  month,  should 
be  still  suffered  to  enjoy  the  free  air  every  day  while  the  weather 
continues  mild  and  dry,  by  taking  the  glasses  entirely  off  early  in 
the  morning ;  but  let  them  be  put  on  again  in  the  evening,  or  when- 
ever the  weather  becomes  cold  or  wet ;  for  if  these  plants  are  kept 
too  close,  they  will  draw  up  and  become  weakly,  tender,  and  of 
little  value. 
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When  the  weather  is  very  wet  or  cold,  keep  the  glasses  on,  and 
should  the  frost  set  in  rather  too  severe  towards  the  efid  of  the 
month,  you  mu&t  give  the  necessary  covering  so  as  to  prevent  the 
plants  from  getting  frozen ;  but  be  careful  to  admit  air  to  them  at 
every  favourable  opportunity. 

In  the  first  week  of  this  month,  you  should  plant  into  the  frames, 
if  omitted  in  October,  such  lettuces  as  are  designed  to  be  wintered 
therein,  this  should  on  no  account  be  delayed  to  a  later  periods 

On  the  approach  of  severe  frost  protect  your  lettiices  on  warm 
borders,  Sec.  as  directed  In  page  504. 

N.  B.  Lettuces  make  a  most  delicious  boiled  sallad,  which  in  the 
estimation  of  most  people  who  have  tried  it,  is  much  s^aperior  to 
spinach.  This  observation  escaped  my  recollection  while  writing 
the  worlv  of  the  summer  months,  where  it  might  have  been  more 
appropriately  inserted  ;  as  then*  thousands  of  heads  start  to  seed  and 
are  totally  lost,  which  might  be  profitably  used  in  this  way.  They 
are  generally  in  an  excellent  condition  for  this  purpose,  at  any  time 
from  the  period  of  their  having  attained  a  sufficient  size,  till  the 
hearts  or  center  stems  have  shot  towards  seeding  six  or  eight  in- 
ches high,  so  that  when  they  are  past  use  for  a  raw  sallad^  they 
are  yet  good  for  a  boiled  one. 

Smell  Sallading, 

Small  salladihg  of  every  kind  will  now  require  to  be  sbwn  on  m- 
flight  hot-bed^  uAder  the  protection  of  frames  and  glasses ;  other* 
wise  disappointment  will  ensue,  especially  if  the  cold  sets  iif  early. 
In  mild  weather  admit  plenty  of  air  to  give  strength  to  the  phuits* 

Odrtick  Rocambole^  and  Shallot9. 

You  may  ttw  plant  garlick,  rocambole,  and  shallots  \  the  ewlkr 
in  the  month  that  this  is  done  the  better.  When  plsmted  at  this 
season  in  dry,  light,  rich  grotmd,  the  roots  will  be  much  larger 
than  if  deferred  till  spring.  The  bulbs  of  the  common  g^rlick  or 
Allium  sativum^  grow  to  a  larger  size  than  those  of  the  rocambole, 
or  Allium  Scorodofirasum^  but  sottie  people  conceive  the  latter  to  be 
of  a  better  flavour. 

The  true  shallot,  or  Allium  ascalomcvm^  is  considered  to  possess 
the  most  agreeable  flavour  of  any  of  that  genus,  and*  is,  coiMe- 
quently,  highly  deserving  of  cultivation. 

For  the  method  of  planting  each  of  the  above  sorts,  see  page  190; 
but  in  planting  the  bulbs  produced  on  the  tops  of  the  garlick  and 
rocambole  stalks,  observe  to  cover  them  only  about  two  inches 
deep,  8s  they  are  not  so  large  or  strong  as  the  cloves  of  tlie  root^ 

Cabbagt  wftd  CauUJlewer  Pianiw. 

During  the  continuance  of  mild  weather,  give  your  cabbagip  and 
cauliflower  plants  every  advantage  of  free  air,  to  inure  them  by  de- 
grees  to  bear  the  cold,  by  taking  the  glasses  off  toully,  in  tfiid 

4  A 
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warm  part  of  the  day,  but  be  attentive  to  lay  them  on  again  at 
night  and  in  wet  or  cold  weather.  On  coldish  days^  except  there 
is  a  cutting  frosty  wind,  you  may  raise  the  glasses  a  little  behind 
for  the  admission  of  air  :  however,  if  a  severe  frost  should  set  in, 
in  the  course  of  the  month,  you  must  cover  the  beds  carefully  at 
night*  and  at  other  times  when  necessary,  to  protect  the  plants 
therefrom.  But  having  given  general  instructions  for  the  methods 
of  treating  cabbage  plants  in  page  504,  and  cauliflower  plants  in. 
page  506,  I  now  refer  you  thereto  for  further  information. 

Observe  that  the  cauliflower  being  much  more  tender  than  the 
cabbage  plants,  will  require  more  care  and  covering  to  protect 
them  from  frost ;  and  that  either,  will  -be  greatly  injured  by  being 
deprived  of  light  or  airi  longer  than  their  safety  or  preservation  re- 
quire. 

JPreserving  Cabbages  and  Borecole^  /or  IVinter  end  firing  use. 

ImYnediately  previoos  to  the  setting  in  of  hard  frost,  take  up 
your  cabbages  and  savoys,  observing  to  do  it  in  a  dry  day ;  turn 
their  tops  downward  and  let  them  remain  so  for  a  few  hours,  to 
drain  off  any  water  that  may  be  lodged  between  the  leaves ;  then 
make  choice  of  a  ridge  of  dry  earth  in  a  well  sheltered  warm  ex« 
posure,  and  plant  them  down  to  their  heads  therein,  close  to  one 
another,  having  previously  taken  off  some  of  their  loose  hanging 
leaves.  Imm^iately  erect  over  them  a  low  temporally  shed,  of 
any  kind  that  will  keep  them  perfectly  free  from  wet,  which  is  to 
be  open  at  both  ends«  to  admit  a  current  of  air  in  mild  dry  weather. 
These  ends  are  to  be  closed  with  straw  when  the  weather  is  very 
severe.  In  this  situation  your  cabbages  will  keep  in  a  high  state  of 
preservation  till  spring,  for  being  kept  perfectly  free  from  wet  as 
well  as  from  the  action  of  the  sun,  the  frost  will  have  little  or  no 
effect  upon  them.  In  such  a  place  the  heads  may  be  cut  off  as 
wanted,  and  if  frozen,  soak  them  in  spring,  well,  or  pump  water, 
for  a  few  hours  previous  to  their  being  cooked,  which  will  dissolve 
the  frost  and  extract  any  disagreeable  uste  occasioned  thei*eby. 

Some  plant  their  cabbages,  after  being  taken  up  and  drained  as 
above,  in  airy  or  well  ventillated  cellars,  in  earth  or  sand  up  to  their 
heads,  where  they  will  keep  tolerably  well,  but  in  cfose,  warm, 
or  damp  cellars,  they  soon  decay. 

Others  make  a  trench  in  dry  sandy  ground,  and  place  the  dJ)- 
bages  therein,  after  being  well  drained  and  dry,  and  most  of  their 
outside  loose  green  leaves  pulled  off,  roots  upward,  the  heads  con- 
tiguous to,  but  not  touching  each  other ;  they  then  cover  them  with 
the  dryest  earth  or  sand  that  can  be  conveniently  procured,  and 
form  a  ridge  of  earth  over  them  like  the  roof  of  a  house ;  some  ap- 
ply dry  straw  immediately 'round  the  heads,  but  this  is  a  bad  prac- 
tice, as  the  straw  will  soon  become  damp  and  mouldy,  and  will  of 
course  communicate  the  disorder  to  the  cabbages. 

Up6n  the^  whole  the  fir^t-jnethod  is  in  my  opinion  the  most  pre- 
ferable, as  there  is  no  way  in'  which  cabbages  will  keep  better,  if 
preserved  from  wet ;  and  besides,  they  can  be  conveniently  obtain- 
ed;  whenever  they  are  wanted  for  use 
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The  green  and  brown  curled  borecole  being  very  hardy^,  will  re** 
quire  but  little  protection ;  they  may  now  be  taken  up  and  planted 
in  a  ridge  tolerably  close  together,  and  during  severe  frost  covered 
lightly  with  straw,  this  will  preserve  them  sufnciently,  and  during 
winter  the  heads  may  be  cut  off  as  they  are  wanted  for  use ;  the 
stems  if  taken  up  and  planted  in  rows,  as  early  in  March  as  the 
weather  will  admit,  will  produse  abundance  of  ti»e  most  delicious 
sprouts. 

In  the  southern  states,  and  even  in  wann  soils  and  exposures  in 
the  middle  states,  borecole  will  stand  the  winter  in  open  beds  with** 
out  any  covering  whatever. 

Caulijiowers  and  Broccoli, 

Your  late  cauliflowers,  and  broccoli,  will  now  be  producing  their 
heads ;  therefore  it  will  be  necessary  to  break  down  some  of  the 
largest  leaves  over  the  flowers,  to  preserve  them  from  the  effects 
of  sun,  rain,  and  frost. 

Such  plants  of  either  sort  as  are  not  likely  to  flower  before  the 
commencement  of  severe  frost,  should  be  taken  up  and  planted  as 
recommended  in  the  first  instance  for  cabbages,  where  if  v>ellfirQ' 
tected  from  wet  and  frosty  they  will  continue  to  produce  fine  flowers 
all  winter.  * 

Or  they  may  be  planted  in  a  dry  warm  cellar  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  directed  for  cabbages,  where  they  will  also  flower  in  winter ; 
indeed  I  have  had  tolerabV.  |;;ood  flowers  from  strong  plants  hung 
ufi  in  a  damp  warm  cella 

Prci^rvinff  TumefUj  CarroU^  Parsnefia^  Beets  and  SaUafyy  life. 

Previous  to  the  commencement  of  severe  frost,  you  should  take 
up  with  as  little  injury  as  possible,  the  roots  of  your  turneps,  car- 
rots, parsneps,  beets,  salsafy,  scorzonera,  Hamburg  or  large  rooted 
parsley,  skirrets,  Jerusalem  artichokes,  turnep-rooted  celery,  and 
a  sufficiency  of  horse-radish  for  the  winter  consumption ;  cut  off 
their  tops  and  expose  the  roots  for  a  few  hours  till  sufficiently  dry. 
On  the  surface  of  a  very  dry  spot  of  ground  in  a  well  sheltered 
situation,  lay  a  stratum  of  sand  two  inches  thick,  and  on  this  a 
layer  of  roots  of  either  sort,  coveting  them  with  another  layer  of 
sand  (the  drier  the  better)  and  so  continue  layer  about  of  sand  and 
roots  till  all  are  laid  in,  giving  the  whole  on  every  side  a  roof-like 
slope  ;  then  cover  this  heap  or  ridge  all  over  with  about  two  inches 
of  sand,  over  which  lay  a  good  coat  of  drawn  straw  up  and  down 
as  if  thatching  a  house,  in  order  to  carry  off  wet  and  prevent  its 
entering  to  the  roots  \  then  dig  a  wide  trench  round  the  heap  an4 
cover  the  straw  with  the  earth  so  dug  up,  to  a  depth  sufficient  tA 
preserve  the  roots  effectually  from  frost.  An  opening  may  be 
made  on  the  south  side  of  this  heap,  and  completely  covered  with 
buQdles  of  straw  so  as  to  have  access  to  the  roots  at  all  times,  when 
wanted  either  for  sale  or  use. 

Some  people  lay  straw,  or  hay,  between  the  layers  of  roots  and 
immediately  on  the  top  of  tkepi  \  this  I  do  not  approve  of,  as*  the 
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straw  or  bay  will  become  damp  and  mouldy,  and  very  often  occa- 
sion the  roots  to  rot,  while  the  sand  would  preserve  them  sweet  and 
sound. 

All  these  roots  may  be  preserved  in  like  manner  in  a  cellar ;  but 
in  such  a  place  they  arc  subject  to  vegetate  and  become  stringey 
earlier  in  spring.  The  only  advantage  of  this  method  is,  that  in 
the  cellar  they  may  be  had  when  wanted,  more  conveniently  during 
winter,  than  out  of  the  field  or  gaixien  heaps. 

M)t€,  All  the  above  roots  will  preserve  better  in  sand  than  in 
common  earth,  but  when  the  former  cannot  be  had,  the  sandiest 
earth  you  can  procure  must  be  dispensed  with. 

Ceiert/i  Endive^  and  Cardoona. 

Continue  during  the  early  part  of  this  month  to  blanch  your 
cel-jry,  endive  andcardoons,  as  directed  iu  the  preceding  months; 
but  when  the  severe  frosts  approach,  they  must  be  prcserved.there- 
from,  either  in  the  following  or  some  other  more  convenient  and 
effectual  manner. 

Every  third  row  of  the  celery  may  be  suffered  to  stand  where 
growing,  opening  a  trench  on  each  side  of  every  standing  rowy 
.within  six  or  eight  inches  thereof,  for  the  reception  of  the  plants 
of  the  otker  two  rows,  which  arc  to  be  carefully  taken  up  with  as 
little  injury  as  possible  either  to  their  tops  or  roots,  and  planted  in 
those  new  trenches,  in  the  same  order  as  they  formerly  stood. 
The  whole  being  thus  planted,  three  rows  together,  they  are  to  be 
earthed  up  near  the  extremities  of  their  leaves,  and  as  soon  as  the 
frost  becomes  pretty  keen,  in  a  very  dry  day  cover  the  whole  with 
straw,  and  over  this  a  good  coat  of  earth. 

When  this  plan  is  intended,  the  celery  should  in  the  first  in* 
stance  be  planted  in  rows,  east  and  west<  so  that  when  the  whole  is 
covered  for  winter  use  as  above,  the  south  side,  especially  if  pro- 
tected a  little  with  straw,  Sec.  ipay  be  easily  opened  to  take  out  the 
plants  when  wanted  for  use. 

Qr  if  you  have  the  convenience  of  a  deep  garden-frame,  you 
may  almost  $11  it  with  fresh  sand,  and  then  take  up  and  plant  there- 
in, so  close  as  nearly  to  touch  one  another,  a  quantity  of  your  best 
and  largest  celery,  and  so  deep  as  to  be  covered  within  five  or  six 
inches  of  their  tops;  place  on  ysur  glasses  immediately^  and  suf- 
fer neither  rain  or  water  to  reach  the  plants,  except  a  very  gentle 
shower,  occasionally,  in  warm  weather. 

When  severe  frosts  set  in,  lay  dung,  tan,  leaves  of  treesi  or 
other  litter  round  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  frame,  and  cover  the 
glasses  with  mats,  kc.  so  as  to  keep  out  the  frost.  By  this  means 
you  can  have  celery  during  winter  in  the  greatest  perfection  and  as 
convenient  as  you  could  desire. 

Or  celery  may  now  be  taken  up  when  dry,  well  aired,  and  plant- 
ed in  sand  in  a  dry  Gellal^  in  the  same  manner  as  directed  for 
planting  it  in  the  frame;  observing,  in  either  case,  to  lay  up  the 
stalks  and  leaves  peat  and  close,  and  to  do  as  little  injury  to  either 
Impossible.  « 

The  beds  of  celery  which  were  planted  as  directed  in  page  4SS| 
fhould,  in  the  early  part  of  this  monthi  be  earthed  up  to  within  six 
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or  eight  inches  of  the  tops  of  tht  plants,  &nd  on  the  approach  of 
hard  frast,  addilionuUy  earthed  to  the  very  extremities  of  their 
leaves ;  then  lay  a  covering  of  dry  sandy  earth  on  the  top  of  each 
bed,  the  whole  length,  so  as  to  give  it  a  rounding ;  on  this,  place  a 
coat  of  dry  straw,  drawn  and  laid  on  advantageously  to  cast  off  the 
wet,  and  of  a  sufficient  thickness  to  effectually  resist  the  frost ; 
after  which  cut  a  trench  round  the  bed  to  carry  off  and  prevent  aof 
lodgement  of  water.  Here  you  can  have  access  to  your  celery, 
and  it  will  continue  in  a  high  state  of  preservation  during  the  whole 
winter  and  early  spring  months. 

Endive  may  be  preserved  in  a  frame,  or  cellar,  as  directed  for 
celery,  or  as  recommended  in  page  5 10. 

Cardoons  may  be  preserved  either  in  sand  in  a  cellar,  or  by 
banking  up  a  sufficiency  of  earth  tQ  them  where  tliey  grow,  and 
covering  the  tops,  8c c.  with  straw  or  long  litter. 

N.  B.  Ml  the  above  work  must  be  performed  in  dry  weather  and 
when  the  plants  are  perfectly  free  from  wet,  otherwise  they  will 
be  very  subject  to  rot. 

Sowing  Rhuharby  Sca-kaUy  and  other  Seeds. 

You  should  now  sow  the  seeds  of  rhubarb,  sea-kale,  skirrets, 
alesanders,  dill,  and  any  other  kinds  of  seed  that  do  not  vegetate 
freely  if  kept  out  of  the  ground  till  spring  -,  sow  them  as  directed 
in  March,  and  be  not  under  the  least  apprehension  of  the  frost  do- 
ing them  any  injury. 

Mu9hro<mUf 

The  mushroom  beds  must  be  carefully  protected  from  wet  and 
frost,  as  directed  in  page  507,  &c. 

Winter 'dressing  of  Artichofces, 

The  winter  dressing  of  artichokes  is  an  important  operation,  and 
on  it  depends  much  of  their  future  success.  This  should  not  be 
given  them  as  long  as  the  weather  continues  mild,  that  they  may 
have  all  the  advantage  possible  of  growth,  and  be  gradually  inured 
to  the  present  increasin*g  cold ;  but  it  shoukl  not  be  deferred  tiU 
the  getting  in  of  hard  frost,  lest  the  entire  work  be  preyeilted 
thereby. 

In  the  first  place,  cut  all  the  large  leaves  close  to  the  gouncf, 
leaving  but  the  small  ones  which  rise  from  the  hearts  of  the  plants; 
after  this,  line  and  mark  out,  a  trench  in  the  middle  between  each 
row,  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  Inches  wide,  presuming  that  the 
rows  are  five  feet  apart,  as  directed  under  the  article /^Amin^  arti" 
chokfSi  in  page  1 95.  Then  lightly  dig  the  8urfiu:e  of  the  beds  from 
trench  to  trench,  burying  the  weeds,  and  as  you  proceed,  gather 
the  e%rth  round  the  crowns  of  the  plants  to  the  height  of  d)out  aix 
inches,  placing  it  in  gently,  between  the  vpung  ri»ng  leaves  with- 
put  l>urying  them  entirely  und^r  it ;  this  done  dig  the  trenches  ooe 
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spade  deep,  and  cast  the  earth  thereof  equally  between  and  on  each 
side  the  plants,  so  as  to  level  the  ridges,  giving  them  at  the  same 
time,  a  neat  rounding  form;  finish  by  casting  up  with  a  shovel  the 
loose  earth  out  of  the  bottoms  of  the  trenches  evenly  over  the  ridges, 
in  order  that  the  water  occasioned  by  heavy  rains,  &c.  may  imme- 
diately run  oflF;  on  which  account  the  trenches  ought  to  have  a 
gentle  declivity,  as  a  lodgement  of  water  about  the  rcots  in  winter, 
is  the  greatest  evil  and  danger  they  have  to  encounter ;  even  great- 
er than  the  most  severe  frost  of  our  climates. 

The  beds  are  to  remain  so,  until  there  is  an  appearance 
of  hard  frost,  when  they  should  be  covered  with  light  dry  litter, 
straw,  leaves  of  trees,  fern,  pcas-haulm  or  the  like,  the  better  to 
preserve  the  crowns  and  roots  from  its  rigour.  In  this  manner 
the  roots  will  remain  in  perfect  safety  all  winter,  and  in  March 
they  are  to  have  their  spring  dressing  as  directed  in  page  195. 

When  your  artichoke  plantation  wants  manure,  lay  on  a  coat  of 
old  rotten  dung  previous  to  the  digging  of  the  trenches,  and  cover 
it  over  with  the  earth  as  you  tlirow  it  up ;  in  the  spring  following 
dig  it  in. 

Forcing  Aajiaragut, 

This  is  a  very  proper  time  to  begin  to  force  asparagus  in  hot- 
beds ;  for  the  method  see  page  115. 

You  should  now,  prerious  to  the  setting  in  of  hard  frost,  cover 
the  asparagus-beds,  containing  the  plants  which  you  intend  to  force 
during  the  ensuing  months,  with  as  much  straw,  or  light  litter  of 
some  kind,  as  will  prevent  the  ground  h*om  becoming  frozen,  so 
that  you  can  take  up  the  roots  with  convenience  and  without  injury 
when  wanted.  This  method  is  prefei*able  to  taking  them  up  and 
depositing  them  in  a  cellar,  in  sand  or  earth,  which  is  practised  by 
some  gardeners. 

Onions, 

The  young  crops  of  Welch  onion,  or  Allium  fisttUoaum^  should  be 
kept  free  from  weeds ;  some  may  be  thinned  out  for  use  in  sallads, 
&c.  the  remaining  plants  will  stand  the  winter,  even  if  their  foliage 
decay,  and  produce  a  plentiful  supply  early  in  spring. 

Dried  pntons  should  be  occasionally  examined,  and  such  as  show 
a  tendency  to  rot  carefully  picked  out. 

Patience  Dock. 

The  Rumex  Patientia^  or  patience  dock,  being  a  plant  that  af- 
fords an  early  spring  sallad  for  boiling,  and  being  perennial  in  root 
18  deserving  of  a  place  in  the  garden.  The  leaves  are  very  large, 
long  and  succulent,  and  are  produced  in  great  abundance ;  the  plant 
may  be  propagated  by  sowing  the  seed  any  Ume  this  month  while 
the  ground  continues  open,  and  the  plants  will  rise  freely  in  spring, 
or  you  may  sow  the  seeds  in  March  or  early  in  April,  but  those 
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sown  at  this  time  will  make  stronger  and  earlier  plants ;  the  seeds 
may  be  sown  pretty  thick  in  drills  eighteen  inches  asunder,  and 
covered  about  half  an  inch  deep ;  when  the  plants  arc  about  two 
inches  high,  thin  them  to  the  distance  of  eight  inches  from  one 
another,  and  so  let  them  remain,  always  keeping  them  free  from 
weeds.  It  may  also  be  propagated  by  offsets  from  the  root  taken 
off  in  the  spring  or  late  autumn  months,  and  planted  in  rows  at  the 
above  distances ;  and  by  heading  it  down  frequently  during  sum- 
mer, as  it  starts  to  seed,  you  will  increase  the  crops  of  foliage. 

Dung'  and  Trench  Ground* 

In  the  beginning  of  this  month,  dung  and  trench  the  ground  that 
is  intended  for  early  crops,  and  lay  it  up  in  high  narrow  sloping 
ridges,  particularly  if  it  be  any  way  stiff,  or  of  a  heavy  nature,  to 
receive  the  beneBt  of  the  winter  frosts.  Sec.  which  will  enrich,  mel- 
low, refresh,  and  sweeten  it ;  besides  by  getting  as  much  of  this 
work  performevl  now,  as  can  be  conveniently  done,  it  will  greatly 
forward  and  assist  your  affairs  in  spring,  when  hurried  by  a  pres- 
sure of  other  business. 

Should  the  frost  set  in,  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  month,  so 
as  to  bind  up  the  ground,  and  prevent  the  operation  of  trenching, 
you  may  cart  or  wheel  manure  into  the  different  quarters,  where 
wanted,  which  will  help  to  forward  your  business  considerably. 


SOUTHERN    STATES. 

Transplant  finally,  cabbage  and  cauliflower  plants,  but  where  the 
winter  frosts  are  rather  severe,  the  latter  will  want  occasional  pro- 
tection of  some  sort ;  plant  early  Mazagan,  Windsor,  and  long-pod 
beans,  and  sow  a  succession  crop  jof  early  peas  ;  earth  up  your  ad- 
vancing crops  of  the  cabbage  tribe,  celery,  and  cardoons,  blanch 
endive,  sow  spinage,  radish,  lettuce,  and  likewise  small  sal  lading  of 
every  kind  on  wann  boixlers ;  the  latter  will  require  the  protection 
of  a  frame  and  glasses,  in  cold  or  frosty  weather. 


THE  FRUIT-GARDEN. 

Planting  Es/ialier  and  Wall  Treea^  Isfc. 

IN  the  early  part  of  this  month,  plant  apple,  pear,  quince, 
plum,  cherry,  peach,  nectarine,  almond  and  apiicot  trees,  either, 
for  espaliers^  against  walls,  or  for  half  or  whole  standards  ;  observ- 
ing that  the  ground  in  which  you  plant  at  this  season,  lies  perfectly- 
dry  during  winter.  For  further  particulars,  sec  the  Fruit-Garden 
for  last  month,  page  515^  and  also  page  213. 
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Gooseberries  and  Currants, 

This  is  a  Tcr)r  suitable  and  proper  season  for  tlit  planting  and 
)>nining  of  gooseberries,  and  currants ;  but  for  particulars  I  refer 
you  to  pages  5 1 6  and  5 1 7. 

Cuttings  of  either  kind  may  now  be  planted  as  directed  in  page 
284,  but  they  must  be  stout  and  pretty  long,  so  as  to  be  planted 
about  ten  inches  deep,  or  the  frost  during  winter  will  be  vtry  apt 
to  .throw  them  out  of  the  ground. 

Gooseberry  seed  may  now  be  sown  as  directed  in  page  5 1 7,  with 
a  view  to  obtain  new  varieties.  Currants  and  raspberries  may  in 
like  manner  be  rased  from  seed,  and  improved  soils  obtained 
therebyi 

Rasfiberrics. 

As  long  as  the  weather  continues  open  you  may  transplant  aind 
make  new  plantations  of  raspberries,  but  the  earlier  in  the  month 
that  this  can  be  done  the  better ;  especially  if  you  have  to  tnins* 
plant  the  Antwerp  varieties.  For  further  information  on  the  sub- 
ject of  planting  and  pruning  raspberries,  see  page  517,  &c. 

The  red  and  white  Ant^cip  kinds  are  excellent  fruit,  and  less 
hardy  than  the  other  varieties ;  consequently,  it  will  be  necessary* 
in  the  eastern  and  middle  states,  to  lay  down  the  young  shoots  of 
the  present  season,  immediately  previous  to  the  commencement  of 
hard  frost,  first  cutting  off  close  to  the  ground,  the  shoots  which 
had  borne  fruit  the  preceding  summer.  The  supernumerary 
weakly  shoots  may  also  be  cut  off  and  likewise  the  straggling  tops 
of  those  you  intend  to  lay  down,  or  they  may  now  have  a  general 
and  final  pruning  as  directed  in  page  131. 

•  This  done  dig  the  earth  between  the  rows,  clearing  out  all  use* 
less  suckers  aiid  weeds,  previously  adding  some  very  rotten  ma- 
nurey  if  the  ground  seems  to  need  it,  then  being  provided  with 
some  hooked  wooden  pegs,  and  a  number  of  long,  small  hoop-poles,  or 
the  like,  lay  down  each  row  of  shoots  gently  on  one  side,  on  which 
lay  the  hoop-poles,  lengtliwise  the  rows,  pegging  them  down  with 
the  hooked  sticks  so  as  to  keep  the  shoots  close  to  the  earth  ;  after 
which  cover  all  over  with  light  litter,  straw,  hay,  barley  chaff,  fern, 
leaves  of  trees,  or  any  other  light  covering,  that  will  protect  the 
plants  from  the  effects  of  the  various  changes  of  the  weather, 
which,  and  not  the  frost  only,  are  the  causes  of  their  destruction. 
Here  they  will  remain  in  safe  and  good  condition  till  the  beginning 
of  March,  when  the  litter  is  to  be  taken  off|  the  plants  raised  up, 
and  the  ground  receive  its  spring  dressing. 

Some  lay  the  shoots  into,  and  cover  them  with  the  earth ;  but 
although  this  has  a  clean  appearance,  and  sometimes  will  answer 
Very  well,  the  buds  will  be  more  liable  to  receive  injury  in  this 
way,  than  when  covered  with  light  litter  as  above. 
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Fig  Trees. 

The  more  tender  kinds  of  fig  trees  which  are  planted  against 
walls,  or  board  fences,  should  now  be  gone  over,  and  all  fruit  found 
thereon,  whether  ripe  or  unripe,  picked  off;  for  these  would  rot  in 
winter,  and  injure  the  young  branches  intended  for  next  years  bear- 
ing. 

At  the  same  time,  nail  up  Close  to  the  wall  or  fence  all  the  prin- 
cipal shoots,  tlie  better  to  secure  them  from  the  frost  and  power  of 
the  wind;  and  if  bass-mats  are  likewise  nailed  up,  so  as  to  cover  the 
trees,  an  important  protection  will  be  afforded  thereby  to  the  young 
shoots.  As  to  pmnin^,  that  should  not  be  done,  either  in  the  miJdle- 
or  Eastern  states  till  March.     See  page  208. 

Fig-trees  growing  in  the  espalier  way,  may  also  be  protected  from 
frosti  by  laying  bass-mats  over  them,  and  making  them  fast,  or 
by  laying  boughs  of  pine  or  cedar  up  to  them.  It  would  also  be  pro- 
per in  a  severe  season  to  lay  some  long  litter  round  the  roots  of  the 
trees. 

Pruning  ^f  Fruit  Trees* 

Having  in  the  Fruit^garden^  for  October,  expressed  my  opinion 
respecting  the  pruning  of  fruit-trees  at  this  season^  it  is  unnecessary 
to  repeat  it  in  this  place.  See  page  515. 


THE  ORCHARD. 

Ptantingy  ifc. 


THIS  being  an  eligible  period  for  planting  of  orchards  on  dry 
groundv  and  indeed  they  never  should  be  planted  on  a  cold,  wet,  or 
swampy  soil,  I  refer  you  to  the  atticle  Orchard  in  March^  where  you 
will  find  ample  instructions  respecting  the  extent,  aspect,  situation} 
and  soil;  the  preparation  of  the  ground,  the  choice  of  trees  and 
method  of  planting,  &c.  all  which  are  equally  applicable  in  this 
month  as  in  that,  and  a  reference  thereto  will  at  present  supercede 
the  necessity  of  a  repetition. 

AppleS)  pearsy  quinces,  plums,  cherries,  peaches,  nectarines^ 
apricots,  and  almonds  may  now  be  planted ;  alsoi  walnuts,  chesnutSy 
filberts,  persimmons,  berberries,  medlars,  and  every  other  kind  of 
hardy  fruit-trees,  agreeably  to  the  directions  given  in  March, 

Pruning. 

As  you  may  now  commence  the  pruning  of  apple  and  pear  trees> 
&c.  I  would  strongly  recommend  to  your  perusal  at  this  time,  the  en- 
tire of  the  article  Orchard  in  Jamtary^  beginning  at  page  38,  ai^d  alse 
the  same  article  in  Februcryy  page  1 33,  &c. 

4  0 
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Old  fruit  trees  having  scaly,  rough  barky  should  in  this  month,  if 
not  done  in  the  former,  be  brushed  over  with  a  mixture  of  cow-dung 
and  uiine,  as  directed  in  page  531. 


THE  VINEYARD. 

Pruning  of  Fines. 


THE  pruning  of  grape-vines  at  this  season,  will  answer  extremely 
well  in  the  southern  states,  and  ought  to  be  duly  attended  to ;  but 
the  severity  of  the  frosts  in  the  middle  and  eastern  states,  renders 
it  more  prudent  to  defer  this  work  to  the  latter  end  of  February,  or 
if  the  season  proves  late,  the  first  week  in  March ;  but  upon  no  ac- 
count should  you  delay  it  longer:  indeed  upon  the  whole,  the  late 
February  pruning  will  be  the  safest.  In  the  city  and  neighbourhood 
of  Philadelphia,  vines  that  were  pruned  on  the  first  and  second  days 
of  March,  1S05,  wept  copiously  a  few  days  after,  but  some  cold 
weather  ensuing,  they  stopped  bleeding ;  this  shews  the  necessity 
of  pruning  in  February,  especially  in  warm  situations  or  exposures. 

Those  who  prefer  pruning  their  vines  at  this  time,  as  well  as 
those  who  from  the  temperateness  of  their  climate  sought  to  do  it» 
will  find  the  necessary  instructions  in  page  139,  &c. 

IVinter  Dressing  of  Vines. 

You  should  now  plough  between  the  rows  of  vines  in  your  vine- 
yard, where  practicable,  having  first  tied  up  all  the  trailing  runners 
to  the  stakes ;  observing  to  lay  up  the  earth  as  much  as  possible  to 
the  stems  of  the  vines  :  to  effect  this  the  better,  the  ground  must 
be  cross-ploughed.  The  one  and  two  year  old  fiianis^  will  particularly 
require  this  earthing ;  and  after  the  ploughing  is  finished,  the  earth 
should  be  drawn  up  round  them  with  a  hoe,  the  better  to  preserve 
the  lower  parts  of  the  stems  with  the  buds  from  alteiiiate  freezing 
and  thawing,  which  is  much  more  injurious  to  them  than  a  continued 
frost.  In  this  state  they  are  to  remain  till  the  proper  time  for  pru- 
ning in  spring,  when  the  earth  is  to  be  drawn  from  around  themi 
and  the  plants  dressed  as  directed  in  page  139. 

When  the  ground  does  not  admit  of  this  culture  with  the  plough, 
it  should  be  given  with  the  spade  and  hoe,  as  it  is  of  considerable 
importance,  not  only  to  protect  the  plants,  but  to  destroy  weeds,  and 
meliorate  the  soil,  by  throwing  it  up  loosely  to  the  influence  of  the 
frost  and  weather.  A  dressing  of  manure,  where  wanted,  should  be 
given  previous  to  the  ploughing,  &c. 

This  is  a  very  proper  period  to  manure,  trench,  or  plough  the 
ground  which  you  intend  to  plant  with  grape-vines  next  spring,  as 
observed  in  page  236  ;  leaving  it  as  rough  and  high  as  possible. 

In  the  Southern  states,  vineyards  may  now  be  planted,  vines 
pruned  and  propagated  by  layers  and  cuttings,  and  every  thing  else 
done  in  that  way,  as  directed  in  March  for  the  middle  and  eastern 
states. 
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THE  NURSERY. 

Transfiianting, 

ALL  the  principal  nursery  transplanting,  should  be  finished  at 
early  in  this  month  as  possible,  in  order  that  the  plants  may  have 
time  to  push  out  new  fibres  before  the  frosts  set  in ;  for  when  plant- 
ed at  a  late  period,  they  seldom  put  out  fibres  before  spring,  and 
have  to  live  principally  on  their  own  substance  during  winter,  which 
greatly  weakens  them.  However,  where  that  cannot  be  conveniently 
done,  and  that  necessity  requires  it,  you  may  continue  to  transplant 
all  kinds  of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs,  while  the  ground  continues 
open. 

Protecting  Seedlings  and  Tender  Plants, 

In  the  early  pai*t  of  the  month,  you  should  sift  some  dry,  fresh 
earth,  over  the  seedling  pines,  arising  from  the  seed  sown  last 
spring,  so  as  to  nearly  reach  the  foliage,  in  order  to  protect  their  yet 
tender  stems  from  the  inclemency  of  the  approaching  season  ;  and 
immediately  on  the  setting  in  of  hard  frost,  spread  some  dry  straw, 
fern,  leaves  of  trees,  or  other  light  covering,  thinly  over  the  beds,  to 
afford  additional  protection  and  in  some  measure  to  prevent  the 
frost  from  entering  the  ground  as  deep  as  it  otherwise  might :  for, 
without  the  above  care,  many  of  the  plants  would  be  spewed  up  by 
the  frost,  and  most  of  them  be  destroyed  by  the  dry  parching  winds 
of  the  ensuing  spring. '  Observe  that  the  covering  must  be  %A/,  or 
that  it  be  supported  above  the  plants  by  some  means,  or  a  serious 
injury  may  accrue  by  its  rotting  the  foliage,  &c. 

The  top  covering  is  not  necessary,  except  when  the  winter  frosts 
are  severe ;  but  sifting  earth  between  and  among  the  plants,  so  as 
nearly  to  come  up  to  the  leaves,  will  be  of  use  in  every  climate  and 
country  ;  and  not  only  to  pine  and  fir  seedlings,  but  to  every  other 
sort  that  are  subject,  from  thair  diminuUve  first  years  c^^wth,  to  be 
thrown  out  of  the  earth  by  frost,  or  injured  by  drought. 

Any  kindt  of  seedliBgs  that  are  rather  tender,  should  have  hoop 
arches  made  over  the  beds,  and  on  the  approach  of  severe  frosts, 
thick  mats,  &c.  laid  on  these  for  the  protection  of  the  plants. 

All  hardy  plants  in  pots  should  now  be  removed,  to  where  they  can 
have  sufficient  protection  in  severe  weather ;  for  if  left  fully  exposed  to 
the  frost,  the  plants  will  not  only  be  injured,  but  the  pots  burst  by 
the  expansion  of  the  earth  and  water. 

Pots  containing  tolerably  large  and  lutrdy  exotic  plants,  may  be 
plunged  to  their  rims  in  a  wai*m  border,  and  covered  six  or  eight  inches 
deep  over  their  edges,  with  tanners  bark,  leaves  of  trees,  long  litter, 
kc.  which  will  considerably  preserve  the  roots  of  the  plants.  But 
the  more  curious  kinds  of  hardy  evergreens  and  other  plants  m 
pots,  should  now  be  removed  into  the  green  house,  or  into  gutien 
frames,  with  glasses  and  other  covering,  the  more  eflbctually  tQ 
protect  them. 
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digging  between  the  Miraery  Rovaa, 

You  should  now  continue  to  dig  the  ground  between  all  such 
trees  and  shrubs,  as  are  to  remain  another  year  in  the  nursery 
rows;  this  wiil  destroy  the  weeds,  improve  the  plants,  and  add 
neatness  to  the  whole  during  winter  and  spring. 

Care  of  nevf-JilarUed  TreeSy  Scr. 

Stake  and  tie  up  all  new  planted  trees,  that  are  in  open  exposures^ 
in  order  to  prevent  their  being  rocked  about  by  the  winds,  than 
which  there  is  nothing  more  injurious  to  them. 

LAy  light  litter  of  some  kind,  a  q;ood  thickness,  over  the  roots  of 
the  more  tender  and  choice  kinds  pf  trees  and  shrubs,  to  protect  them 
from  frost ;  this  will  be  of  considerable  service  and  encourage  them 
to  shoot  vigorously  in  spring. 

Prwnng  Tree*  and  Shrud*, 

You  may  now  reduce  to  proper  form,  any  hardy  forest  or  orna- 
mental trees,  flowering  shrubs,  &c.  cutting  out  any  disorderly  or 
straggling  branches,  and  trimming  up  the  stems  of  such  as  require 
it.   But  the  more  tender  sorts  should  not  be  pruned  till  spring. 

Preparationa  for  making  AHv  Plantations, 

Continue  to  dig  and  trench  the  ground,  or  to  plough  it  extremely 
deep,  where  you  intend  making  new  plantations  in  spring,  by  which 
it  will  be  greatly  improved,  and  your  business  then  forwarded. 

Where  dung  is  wanted,  it  should  be  given  previous  to  the 
digging,  &c.  and  advantage  ought  to  be  taken  of  dry  weather,  to 
carry  it  in  and  spread  it  on  the  ground.  It  will  be  much  better  to 
give  it  at  this  season,  than  immediately  before  planting,  as  it  will 
have  more  time  to  incorporate  with  the  earth,  and  to  be  deprived  of 
its  rancid  qualities. 


THE  PLEASURE,  OR  FLOWER-GARDEN. 

Planting  7\iii/k,  Hyacinth^  Anemone^  and  RammctUu*  rooi9, 

^  THIS  is  still  a  very  proper  time  to  plant  the  roots  of  tulips,  hya- 
pnths,  anemones,  and  ranunculuses,  but  the  earlier  in  the  month 
|t  can  be  done  the  better;  for  it  is  a  feet  well  known  to  every  expe- 
penced  florist,  that  bulbous  and  tuberous  rpots,  which  have  time  to 
emit  and  form  fibres  before  winter,  are  much  less  liable  to  be  injured 
by  frosty  than  those  which  are  planted  late,  and  consequently  lie 
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during  that  season  in  an  inactive  state.  Having  in  the  Flovfer^Gar- 
den  for  October^  given  ample  instructions  for  the  performance  of  this 
work,  I  refer  you  thereto,  in  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  repetition. 

Protecting  Tuli/i,  Hyacinth^  Anemone^  and  RanimculuB  roots. 

As  it  is  not  iinfrcquent  in  the  eastern  and  middle  states,  for  hard 
frost  to  set  in  towards  the  Inlter  end  of  this  month,  you  should  pre- 
vious thereto,  lay  a  good  lining  of  fresh  tanners  bark,  horse  dung, 
leaves  of  trees,  or  dry  straw,  round  the  outsides  of  the  beds  contain- 
ing your  choice  hyacinths, anemones  and  ranunculuses;  this  should 
be  quite  as  high  as  the  upper  parts  of  the  surrounding  frames,  and 
of  a  sufficient  body  to  keep  the  frost  effectually  from  penetrating  in 
at  the  sides,  &c.  Tulips  will  only  require  to  lay  a  light  covering  of 
any  kind  over  and  around  the  beds,'  such  as  straw,  fern,  leaves,  &q. 
for  although  the  frost  will  not  kill  the  roots,  yet  by  slightly  protect- 
ing them  therefrom,  the  flowers  will  blow  much  stronger  and  more 
perfect  than  they  otherwise  would. 

Hyacinths,  though  very  hardy,  will  also  be  greatly  improved  in 
their  flowers,  by  protecting  the  bulbs  in  winter  from  severe  frosts, 
which  may  be  afiected  by  laying  boards  and  mats  over  the  frames  in 
which  the  finest  sorts  are  planted ;  but  these  should  be  taken  off 
every  mild  day,  or  when  the  sun  is  so  powerful  as  to  prevent  an 
accumulation  of  frost  in  the  beds.  The  less  valuable,  and  common 
sorts,  may  be  protected  as  directed  fdr  tulips ;  any  kind  of  light  cover- 
ing will  be  of  use,  and  indeed  they  often  flower  very  well  without  it. 

Two  inches  deep  of  one  or  two  years  old  tanner's  bark,  if  laid 
over  your  beds  of  tulips,  hyacinths,  polyanthus-narcissus,  &c.  in  the 
open  ground,  will  afford  the  roots  considerable  protection ;  but  be 
cautious  not  to  use  for  this  purpose,  new  or  fresh  tan  from  the 
vats,  as  the  astringent  juice  thereof  would  work  down  to  the  roots, 
and  do  them  much  more  injury  than  the  ei)tire  omission  of  cover- 
ing, or  of  aflbrding  them  any  manner  of  protection. 

Ranunculuses  and  anemones  being  much  more  tender  than  tulips 
or  hyacinths,  will  require  in  severe  frosty  a  good  effectual  covering 
of  glassies,  mats,  and  boards ;  or  in  default  of  glasses,  mats  and 
boards  only,  or  any  other  suitable  protection.  This  covering  is  to  be 
supported  by  the  frames  surrounding  the  beds  wherein  the  roots 
are  planted,  and  it  niust  be  taken  off  every  mild  day^  while  there  is 
no  danger  of  tlie  beds  accumulating  frost,  in  order  to  ventilate  and 
sufficiently  air  the  plants  that  are  up,  so  that  they  may  neither  be 
drawn  too  much,  the  foliage  turn  yellow,  nor  the  roots  become 
mouldy.  But  particular  care  must  be  taken  to  place  the  covering 
on  again,  as  soon  as  the  day  becomes  cold  and  before  the  beds  begin 
tq  freeze.  The  ranunculuses  are  somewhat  more  tender  than  the 
anemones,  and  will  require  a  proportional  protection. 

Planting  various  kinds  of  Bulbous  and  Tuberous  Flower  Roots, 

You  may  still  continue  to  plant  the  various  kinds  of  bulbous  and 
tuberous  flower-roots,  as  directed  in  page  5o3,but  the  earlier  in  the 
month  that  you  can  get  this  accomplished,  the  better. 
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Tram/ilaruh^  Pn'cmiLd  and  Bitnmal  Flower  Roota. 

Where  omitted  in  tlie  preceding  months,  you  should  as  early  in 
this  as  posbibie,  divide  (where  necessary)  and  transplant  the  various 
kinds  oi' hardy  perennial  and  biennial  fibrous-rooted  plants,  agreea- 
bly to  the  directions  given  in  pages  495,  and  535. 

^uriculaSi  Poiyanthuaesj  Camati<m9y  and  Primroeet^  ^c. 

The  pots  containing  your  choice  anriculas,  polyanthuses,  carna- 
tions, and  double  pnmroses,  should  immediately  previous  to  the 
setting  in  of  hard  frost,  be  plunged  to  their  rims  close  together  in  a 
garden-frame,  and  thei*e  defeiided  from  heavy  rains  and  severe  frost* 
by  putting  on  the  glasses  and  a  suitable  covering  of  mats,  &c.  occa« 
sionaily,  according  to  the  necessity  of  the  case.  But  observe  that 
as  all  these  kinds  are  of  a  hardy  nature,  they  must  be  fully  exposed 
to  the  weather  every  day  that  is  tolerably  mild  and  dry,  and  even  at 
night  until  the  frost  becomes  rather  rigorous.  However,  it  will  be 
proper  to  line  the  outside  of  the  frame,  as  directed  in  page  557,  for 
raniuiculuses  and  anemones,  the  better  to  keep  out  the  most  sevei'e 
frosts  of  the  winter;  for  when  properly  protected,  and  not  drawn  or 
forced  too  much,  they  always  flower  better  than  when  cut  up  by 
severe  weather. 

Where  there  is  not  the  convenience  of  glasses,  mats  end  boards 
may  be  laid  over  the  frame ;  or,  if  no  frame,  the  pots  may  be 
plunged  close  together  in  a  raised  bed  of  dry  soil,  or  tan,  in  a  warm 
situation,  and  low  arches  made  of  old  cask  hoops,  or  the  like,  erect- 
ed over  them,  on  which  to  lay  thick  mats  in  wet  or  frosty  weather. 
But  in  February,  and  early  in  March,  while  the  frost  is  in  the 
ground,  or  the  leaves  in  a  frozen  state,  and  especially  if  they  had 
been  covered  with  snow,  you  must  be  particular  not  to  expose  them 
to  a  hot  sun,  which  would  be  almost  certain  death  to  them. 

Double  Dames, 

The  beds  wherein  were  planted  your  double  daisies,  &c.  as  direct- 
ed in  October,  page  535,  should  towards  the  latter  end  of  this  month, 
or  when  the  frost  is  likely  to  become  severe,  be  protected  occasion- 
ally therefrom,  by  a  covering  of 'mats,  or  when  very  severe,  boards 
and  mats,  but  let  them  have  the  benefit  of  the  air  as  long,  and  as 
often  as  Uie  weather  is  mild ;  observing  always  to  defend  them  from 
heavy  rains  and  snow,  either  of  which  would  have  a  tendency  to  rot 
and  melt  them  away. 

Daisies  will  survive  the  winter  in  a  warm  border,  covered  with  a 
light  coat  of  .clean  straw,  which  should  be  taken  off  and  laid  on  occa- 
sionally in  mild  weather,  to  air  and  harden  the  plants ;  but  these 
will  not  blow  as  well  nor  as  early  in  spring,  as  those  taken  better 
care  of. 

The  daisies  which  were  potted  in  September  or  October  with  a 
view  to  force  them  in  winter^  should  be  particularly  attended  to 
during  the  whole  of  this  monthi  in  order  to  strengthen  uid  encourage 
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their  growth.  But  if  the  potting^  of  them  were  omitted,  it  should  be 
done  in  the  beginniug  of  this  month  ;  selecting  for  that  purpose  the 
largest  and  best  plants,  and  carefully  removing  them  with  good 
balls  of  earth  round  the  roots. 

Protecting  Seediing  Bulbs, 

You  should  now  plunge  the  pots  or  boxes  in  which  you  sowed  the 
seeds  of  bulbous-rooted  flowering  plants,  and  also  those  containing 
the  one  or  two  year  old  seedling  bulbs,  up  to  tlieir  rims,  or  edges, 
in  a  raised  bank  of  light,  dry  earth,  or  you  may  set  them  on  the 
bank,  and  fill  the  spaces  between  them  with  tanner's  bark,  or  leaves 
of  trees,  well  crammed  in :  then  on  the  approach  of  severe  frosty 
cover  them  all  over  with  dry  straw,  or  peas-haulm )  which  is  to  be 
taken  off  occasionally  in  mild  dry  weather  and  aired,  in  order  to 
prevent  its  getting  mouldy,  and  communicating  the  disorder. to  the 
seeds  or  roots. 

Stock'gillyjiowcrs  and  IVtUlflmvera, 

Your  double  stock-gillyflowers  and  wallflowers,  in  pots,  should 
now  be  either  taken  into  the  green-house,  or  warm,  close  rooms,  or 
plunged  to  their  rims  in  a  dry,  warm  exposure,  surrounded  with  a 
deep  garden  frame,  where  they  may  be  protected  during  win- 
ter. These  plants  being  tolerably  hardy,  will  keep  well  by  a 
very  slight  protection  -of  boards  and  mats,  or  boards  covered  with 
straw,  or  other  litter,  when  the.  frost  is  severe  :  they  will  seldom  be 
injured  before  Febmary,  but  a  warm  sun  about  the  end  of  that  months 
if  suffered  to  shine  on  them  whilst  the  leaves  or  stems  are  in  a  fro- 
zen state,  would  totally  destroy  them. 

It  would  be  of  additional  advantage  to  lay  three  or  four  inches 
of  old  tannei*'6  bark  over  the  surface  of  the  pots,  the  better  to  pi'e- 
serve  the  roots  from  the  frost.  The  plants  must  be  aired  occasion- 
ally in  mild  weather,  for  if  kept  too  closely  covered,  they  would  be- 
come blanched,  weak,  and  tender,  and  lose  that  robust  growth  so 
necessary  to  a  good  bloom  of  flowers. 

Planting  Bulbous  roots  in  Pots  and  Glasses, 

You  may  continue  to  plant  the  vari6us  kinds  of  early  flowering- 
bulbs  in  pots,  as  directed  in  page  535,  but  the  earlier  in  the  month 
that  this  is  done,  the  sooner  you  may  expect  them  to  flower.  The 
pots  are  then  to  be  placed  either  in  a  warm  room^  where  there  is 
plenty  of  light,  or  in  garden-frames,  and  treated  as  directed  last 
month.  Some  of  them  may  be  immediately  placed  in  the  hot-house, 
or  in  a  forcing  frame,  to  be  forced  into  an  early  bloom  for  the- deco- 
ration of  rooms,  windows,  &c.  and  others  placed  in  the  green-house 
for  a  succession. 

The  early  part  of  this  month  is  still  a  very  proper  time  to  set  the 
bulbs  of  early  tulips,  hyacinths,  polyanthus-narcissus,  jonquils,  dwarf 
Persian  isis,  &c.  in  bulb-glasses  filled  with  water,  .wliich  should 
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never  be  suffered  to  come  higher  round  the  roots  than  about  the 
eighth  of  an  inch,  replenishing  the  water  occasionally  as  it  evapo-* 
rates,  so  that  it  may  just  touch  the  bottom  of  the  bulbs.  Some 
of  the  glasses  may  be  immediately  placed  in  the  hot-house  for  an 
early  bloom,  the  others  to  be  treated  as  directed  in  page  536. 

Taking'  up,  and  Preserving'  the  roots  of  Tuberosesj  and  Scarlet 

Amaryllises^  iS^c. 

As  soon  in  this  month  as  you  observe  the  frost  to  injure  the 
foliage  of  your  tuberoses  and  jacobsca  lilies  or  scarlet  amaryllises, 
and  other  very  tender  bulbs,  which  generally  lie  dormant  in  winter, 
take  up  the  roots  and  spread  them  in  a  warm  room,  where  they 
will  be  perfectly  secure  from  frost,  if  in  a  stove-room  the  better; 
in  the  course  of  eight  or  ten  days,  divest  them  of  the  decayed  foliage 
and  root  fibres,  and  continue  them  spread  as  before  till  well  dried, 
always  taking  care  to  preserve  them  from  frosi ;  when  sufliciently 
dry  pack  them  up  in  small  boxes,  in  very  dry  suw-dust,  chaff,  dry 
moss,  or  the  like,  and  then  place  the  boxes,  in  some  very  warm 
room  to  remain  during  winter,  where  they  can  be  cfTectually  secure 
from  frost,  the  least  touch  of  which  would  totally  destroy  the  ix)ota. 

Dressing  the  Beds  and  Borders^  Isfc. 

The  beds  of  young  succession  or  other  flower-bulbs,  which  were 
not  disturbed  in  the  present  year,  should  now  be  carefully  wed,  raked 
over,  and  if  any  moss  appears  thereon,  it  ought  to  be  picked  off; 
after  which  lay  an  inch  or  two,  as  may  be  deemed  necessary,  of 
good  light  compost  all  over  the  beds ;  this  will  assist  in  defending 
the  roots  from  frost,  and  add  much  to  their  health  and  vigour  in  the 
ensuing  spring. 

Clear  the  beds,  borders,  and  other  compartments,  from  fallen 
leaves  of  trees,  and  the  dead  stalks  of  annual  and  other  plants ;  pull- 
ing up  the  annuals  by  the  roots,  as  they  never  flower  again,  and  cut- 
ting down  the  decayed  perennials  to  the  ground.  After  this,  hoc 
and  clear  the  ground  from  all  manner  of  weeds,  and  where  there 
are  no  bulbs  planted,  slightly  dig  the  ground  without  injuring  any 
plants  growing  therein,  and  rake  the  surface  smooth  and  even.  This 
will  prepare  the  borders,  &c.  for  the  reception  of  other  plants,  and 
give  a  neat  and  becoming  appearancee  to  the  whole  during  winter. 

Dig  and  neatly  rake  all  the  shrubbery  compartments,  especially 
those  contiguous  to  the  principal  walks,  excepting  such  as  are  laid 
down  with  grass,  or  wilderness  plantations,  this  will  destroy  weeds, 
enliven  the  prospect,  and  encourage  the  growth  of  the  shrubs. 

Planting  Forest  and  Ornamental  Tress  and  Shrubs, 

All  kinds  of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs,  especially  the  deciduous  sorts, 
may  be  planted,  in  dry  soil,  any  time  this  month,  while  the  weather 
continues  mild,  but  the  earlier  in  it  that  this  is  done  the  better.  For 
an  account  of  the  sorts^  see  page  293,  or  the  general  catalogues , 
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ibr  designes  in  ornan^ental  planting,  see  page  55,  Sec.  and  for  the 
niethod  of  planting,  see  page  293. 

Transfilanting  Large  TreeSf  8cc. 

It  frequently  happens  that  people  are  desirous  of  removing  large 
favourite  trees  or  shrubs,  from  one  place  to  another,  and  as  this  is 
the  best  time  to  prepare  for  that  business,  I  refer  you  for  the  ne- 
jcessary  information  to  page  225. 

Prune  Flowering' Shrubsy  \s>c. 

You  may  now  prune  and  reduce  into  due  form,  any  hardy  flower- 
ing shrubs,  and  forest-trees,  whether  evergreen  or  deciduous ;  but 
the  more  tender  sorts  ought  not  to  be  pruned  till  spring.  For  the 
method  of  doing  which,  sec  page  157. 

Flanting  and  Plashing  Hedges, 

Ground  hedges  of  haw-thorn,  beech,  hornbeam,  honey-locust,  or 
any  other  hardy  kinds  of  deciduous  plants,  may  be  made  any  time 
in  this  month,  while  the  weather  continues  open.  Fpr  ample  in- 
structions on  this  subject,  see  page  252,  8cc. 

Old  hedges  which  are  overgrown  and  thin,  may  now  be  plashed, 
or  cut  down,  as  directed  in  page  260. 

Ordinary  Work. 

Rake  and  carry  away  out  of  the  walks,  borders,  and  lawns,  the 
fallen  leaves  of  trees  and  other  rubbish :  stake  and  tie  up  any  large 
new  planted  trees,  to  prevent  tiieir  being  rocked  about  by  the  wind, 
and  lay  mulch,  long  litter,  or  leaves,  round  the  roots  of  such  as  are 
rather  tender,  to  protect  them  from  frost. 

Place  small  stakes  and  bass-mats,  or  long-drawn  straw,  bound 
around  such  plants  of  the  Hydrangea  hortensis,  Prunus  Lauro- 
cerassus,  China  and  Otaheite  roses,  &c.  as  you  have  planted  out  in 
warm  well-sheltered  borders.  Many  plants  that  are  commonly  kept 
in  Green -houses,  would  abide  during  winter  in  the  open  ground,  if 
thus  protected  ;  but  this  should  not  be  done  till  the  keen  frosts  are 
just  commencing. 

Dress  gravel-walks,  and  mow  grass-walks  and  lawns,  after  which 
roll  them  with  a  heavy  roller,  which  will  render  the  surface  firm, 
smooth  and  neat  during  winter.  Observe  to  do  this  work  in  dry 
open  weather.  Some  people  break  up  their  gravel  walks  at  this 
season,  and  throw  them  in  ridges  to  lie  so  all  winter,  under  an  idea 
of  destroying  weeds,  &c.  but  as  this  renders  walks  unserviceable  at 
a  time  when  a  foot  can  scarcely  be  set  with  pleasure  on  any  other 
part  of  the  ground,  and  that  a  turning  in  spring  would  answer  the 
end  proposed,  this  practice  ought  to  be  abandoned. 

Lay  roses  and  other  shrubs  for  propagation,  and  in  the  early  part 
of  the  month,  take  off  well  rooted  layers,  and  dig  up  suckers  of  de« 
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sirable  kinds,  which  plant  immediately  where  wanted,  or  into  nur- 
sery-rows to  obtain  age  and  strength. 

Turn  your  compost  heaps  of  every  kind«and  spread  them  so  thin 
that  the  frosts  may  penetrate  to  the  very  bottoms  of  them ;  let  the 
lumps  be  ^ell  broken,  and  all  parts  properly  mixed. 

Provide  materials  and  make  new  composts,  agreeably  to  the  direc- 
tions given  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  work,  in  order  to  have  them 
ready  tor  use  in  the  ensuing  year ;  for  the  longer  they  are  in  a  state 
of  preparation,  and  the  more  effectually  incorporated,  the  better  will 
all  sorts  thrive  which  may  be  planted  therein. 


THE  GREEN-HOUSE. 


IN  the  beginning  of  this  month,  all  the  hardy  exotic  plants  whicli 
have  been  permitted  to  remain  abroad  till  this  time,  but  which  re- 
quire protection  in  winter,  should  be  removed  into  the  Green- 
House,  or  into  the  other  places  destined  for  their  preservation.  In 
the  middle  states,  the  Viburnum  Tinus,  Hydrangea  hortensis,  Pru- 
nus  Lauro-Cerassus,  Magnolia  grandiflora,  China  and  Otah^^ite 
roses,  I>agersf  rcemia  indica,  Daphne  odora,  Aucuba  japonica,  double 
flowering  pomegranate,  double  stocks  and  wallflowers.  Cycla- 
men, Belladonna  and  Guernsey  lilies,  with  several  other  shrubby 
and  herbaceous  kinds,  will  seldom  sufler  by  being  left  out  before  the 
middle  of  this  month,  but  leaving  them  much  longer  unprotected 
would  be  imprudent,  unless  your  stock  is  so  numerous  that  you 
wish  to  try  experiments  on  their  hardiness. 

In  mild  weather  your  Green-House  plants  should  have  plenty  of 
free  air  admitted  to  them  every  day,  by  opening  the  glasses,  &c. 
always  observing  to  close  the  house  in  due  time  in  the  afternoon, 
and  in  wet  or  frosty  weather:  even  in  very  severe  weather, 
you  may  happen  to  find  an  hour  or  two  in  the  middle  of  the  day  in 
which  to  slide  down  the  upper  lights,  to  admit  fresh  air,  and  suffer 
the  foul  to  pass  out ;  this  may  be  often  done  when  it  would  be  quite 
imprudent  to  raise  the  lower  sashes.  But  if  a  very  rigorous  frost 
should  set  in  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  month,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  make  a  fire  in  the  evening,  to  prevent  its  penetrating  into 
the  house ;  however,  this  should  not  be  resorted  to  while  you  can  keep 
out  the  frost  by  means  of  good  shetters  or  by  fastening  mats  in  front 
of  the  windows  at  night ;  for  too  much  heat  at  any  time,  but  jwrti- 
cularly  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  is  of  serious  injury  to  the 
Green-House  plants,  which  require  nothing  more  than  merely  to  be 
kept  from  frost. 

Occasional,  but  gentle  waterings,  must  now  be  given  to  all  the 
plants  ;  some  will  require  to  be  watered  three  times  a  week,  while 
others,  particularly  the  succulent  kinds,  will  not  need  it  more  than 
a  little  once  a  week ;  but  as  the  state  of  the  weather,  sometimes 
inakes  a  very  material  difference  in  this,  there  is  no  saying  how 
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often,  or  how  much  at  a  time)  oug^ht  to  be  administered  ;  however 
it  will  he  safer  to  give  a  little  and  often,  than  too  much  at  a  time, 
which  should  now  be  administered  in  the  forenoon  of  fine  days, 
that  the  damp  may  pass  off  before  the  windows  arc  shig,  lest  the 
steam  occasioned  thci'cby  might  create  a  niouldincss,  and  injure  the 
plants. 

Pick  off  all  decayed  leaves  from  the  plants,  and  throw  them  out 
of  the  house ;  for  if  they  are  suifercd  to  remain  in  it,  they  will  rot 
and  infect  the  air,  which  foul  effluvia  bein|^  imbibed  by  the  plants, 
will  infect  them  also,  and  bring  on  disease  and  vermin. 

Examine  the  tubs  and  pots  occasionally,  and  if  the  earth  cakes  or 
binds  at  top,  loosen  it  to  a  moderate  depth ;  and  where  decayed 
branches  or  shoots  occur,  prune  them  off  as  soon  as  observed,  and 
cast  them  out  of  the  house 

The  myrtles  and  other  plants  which  are  in  frames,  or  pits,  must 
now  be  duly  attended  to,  in  like  manner  as  those  in  the  Green- 
House.  The  frames  or  pits,  to  the  full  height  of  the  glasses,  must 
be  lined  round  with  horse«dung,  leaves,  straw,  fern  or  the  like,  to 
keep  the  frost  from  penetrating  in  at  the  sides  and  ends ;  the  plants 
must  have  plenty  of  fresh  air  at  all  favourable  opportunities,  and  be 
effectually  protected  at  night  and  in  frosty  weather,  by  laying  a  suf- 
ficient covering  of  mats,  straw,  boards,  &c.  over  the  glasses,  observ- 
ing not  to  deprive  them  of  the  benefit  of  light  but  while  absolute 
necessity  requires  it. 

Prescnntiff  tender  Bulbsy  l^c. 

As  some  persons  who  have  not  the  convenience  of  a  Hot-house,  may 
be  desirous  of  having  some  tender  exotic  bulbous  and  tuberous  rooted 
plants,  such  as  Crinums,  Pancratiums,  Arums,  Amomum  Zinziber^ 
or  true  ginger,  &c.  These  and  such  like  roots,  may  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  month,  be  taken  up  and  carefully  dried  as  you  do  tube- 
roses, and  then  packed  up  in  very  dry  sand,  or  in  extremely  dry 
moss,  observing  to  keep  them  during  winter  completely  out  of  the 
reach  of  frost  or  moisture.  About  the  beginning  or  middle  of  April, 
you  may  plant  them  in  pots,  which  should  be  plunged  in  a  tempe- 
rate hot* bed,  and  give  the  roots  but  very  little  water  till  they  pro- 
duce foliage  and  are  growing  freely  :  towards  the  latter  end  of  May 
the  pots  may  be  placed  in  the  open  air,  to  remain  till  the  latter  end 
of  September,  when  they  should  be  taken  in,  and  placed  in  the 
Green-House,  or  in  the  windows  of  some  warm  room  till  this  time ; 
then  to  be  treated  as  above.  Or  you  may  keep  up  the  roots  till  the 
middle  of  May,  and  then  plant  them  even  in  the  open  ground  ;  after 
which  they  will  grow  considerably  before  autumn,  but  not  flower 
quite  as  strong  as  if  properly  kept  in  a  Hot-house. 


THE  HOT-HOUSE. 


IT  is  to  be  presumed  that  your  tan-pits  have  been  renewed,  and 
all  your  pots  containing  pine  and  other  tender  plants  duly  arrang- 
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ed  in  the  course  of  the  last  and  preceding  month,  as  then  directed ; 
but  should  it  happen  by  any  disappointment,  that  this  could  not  have 
been  effected,  it  ought  on  no  account  to  be  omitted  in  the  first  week 
of  this  month. 

As  the  cold  weather  advances,  the  fires  in  the  store  should  be  in- 
creased proportionably,  being  careful  not  to  overheat  the  air,  lest 
thereby  the  plants  shoot  too  freely,  which  would  be  a  serious  injury  to 
them  at  this  season,  by  rendering  them  more  tender,and  consequently 
less  able  to  endure  the  vicissitudes  of  the  ensuing  winter ;  besides, 
the  most  forward  of  the  pine-plants  might  start  to  fruit,  which 
would  ruin  all  your  expectations :  nor  should  the  air  be  kept  too 
cold,  that  is,  the  spirits  in  the  thermometer  of  Fahrenheit,  suffered 
to  get  lower  night  or  day  than  52  or  54  degrees,  lest  the  pines  be- 
come stunted,  and  many  of  the  curious  exotics  lose  their  leaves, 
and  perhaps  their  extreme  parts  decay,  for  want  of  that  degree  of 
heat  so  necessary  and  so  congenial  to  their  constitutions. 

Give  water  occasionally  to  such  plants  as  want  it,  in  moderate 
proportions,  and  not  too  much  at  a  time,  for  they  cannot  now  dis-* 
charge  it  so  freely  as  in  summer ;  observing  that  it  stands  at  least 
twenty-four  hours  in  the  stove  before  you  use  it,  to  acquire  the 
same  degree  of  heat  as  the  air  of  the  house. 

Fresh  air  must  be  admitted  into  the  house  every  mild  and  warm 
day,  while  the  weather  continues  open,  but  especially  when  the  ther- 
mometer is  above  sixty-two  or  three  degrees  ;  you  must  be  atten- 
tive however,  to  close  the  house  immediately  on  any  sudden  unfa- 
vourable change  of  weather,  and  always  sufficiently  early  in  the  af- 
ternoon to  retain  a  considerable  warmth  in  the  house  during  the 
night,  which  will  sometimes  in  the  early  part  of  the  month,  super- 
cede the  necessity  of  fire,  or  at  least  of  but  very  little. 

The  art  of  managing  tender  exotic  plants,  consists  principally  in 
keeping  the  air  of  the  Stove  or  Hot^house,  in  a  proper  and  regular 
temperature  of  heat,  in  duly  proportioning  the  quantity  of  water  to 
the  different  natures  and  necessities  of  the  various  kinds  of  plantSi 
in  judiciously  admitting  a  sufficiency  of  air  at  suitable  opportunities, 
and  in  keeping  the  bark-pits  in  a  proper  state  of  fermentation  ;  all 
which  must  be  duly  attended  to,  or  tiie  desired  success  cannot  be 
expected. 

Pick  off  constantly  all  the  decayed  leaves  from  the  plants,  and 
throw  them  out  of  the  house;  clean  their  leaves  and  stems  from 
filth,  which  many  kinds  are  subject  to  contract ;  wash  off  and  de- 
stroy all  insects  which  infest  any  of  them,  frequently  stir  the  surface 
eartii  in  the  pots,  to  keep  it  from  contracting  moss,  &c.  and  keep 
all  the  house  clean,  sweet,  and  in  neat  order. 

Cftre  of  Young'  Succession  Pinesy  and  other  Plants, 

The  young  pines  or  other  plants  in  succession  houses  must  have 
the  same  care  as  above;  and  those  in  bark-beds  under  garden- 
frames  are  to  be  diligently  attended  to ;  the  outside  lining  must  be 
kept  to  the  full  height  of  the  frame  all  around,  and  in  a  regular  and 
constant  state  of  warmth  ;  the  glasses  must  be  carefully  and  suffi- 
ciently covered  every  night,  and  by  day  in  a  very  severe  froftt>  but 
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the  plants  should  have  as  much  light  as  possible,  and  air  whenever 
it  can  bt  given  with  safety  :  decayed  leaves  must  constantly  be  pick- 
ed off,  and  taken  out  of  the  frame,  but  watering  will  seldom  be  ne- 
cessary at  this  season,  as  the  steam  arising  from  the  bed  will  occa- 
sion a  moist  atmosphere  about  the  plants.  Observe  that  the  more 
succulent  kinds,  will  not  keep  as  well  in  such  a  place,  as  in  a  dry 
stove,  or  on  shelves  in  the  Hot-house. 

The  garden  pits  erected  with  brick  and  furnished  with  flues,  in 
which  you  have  tender  exotic  plants,  must  also  have  a  lining  of  hot 
dung  placed  round  them  to  their  full  height,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
frost  from  penetrating  in  through  the  wall ;  moderate  fires  must  be 
made  in  the  flues  every  evening,  and  in  severe  weather  to  keep  up 
the  internal  heat,  when  that  of  the  pit  is  found  not  to  be  sufficiently 
strong:  the  glasses  must  be  well  covered  with  mats.  Sec.  every 
night,  and  even  by  day  when  the  weather  is  cloudy  and  the  frost 
very  severe. 
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WORK  TO  BE  DONE  IN  THE  KITCHENGAKDEN. 

THIS  is  very  frequently  one  of  the  most  severe  of  our  winter 
months,  and  every  judicious  gardener  will  be  well  provided  against 
its  rigour,  by  having  all  his  frames  lined  round  as  directed  in  No- 
vember, and  being  well  supplied  with  the  necessary  mats  and  other 
covering.  If  this  provision  be  neglected,  he  may  be  taken,  as  it 
were  by  surprize,  and  in  one  or  two  nights,  lose  u  great  number  of 
valuable  plants. 

Should  the  weather  prove  mild,  and  the  ground  continue  open, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  month,  which  seldom  happen  in  the  middle 
or  eastern  states,  you  may  complete  any  work  recommended  to  be 
done  in  November,  aiid  then  unavoidably  omitted ;  such  as  dressing 
asparagus  and  artichoke  beds,  taking  up  and  putting  into  a  state  of 
preservation,  cabbages,  turnips,  parsnips,  carrots,  beets,  celery,  en- 
dive, cardoons,  salsify,  scorzonera,  &c.  But  the  many  chances  that 
are  against  your  being  able  to  accomplish  this  work  in  December, 
ought  to  induce  you  to  double  your  diligence  iu  November,  and 
complete  every  thing  in  due  season. 

Caulifiower  and  Cabbage  PlanU. 

Every  mild  day  observe  to  uncover  your  cauliflower  plants  which 
are  under  frames  and  glasses,  that  they  may  enjoy  the  free  air ; 
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otherwise  they  will  draw  up  and  become  weak  :  constantly  pick 
off  all  decayed  leaves,  which  if  suffered  to  remain  on  would  be  very 
injurious  to  the  plants,  especially  if  it  should  happen,  as  it  frequently 
does  in  this  month,  that  the  weather  would  be  so  severe  as  to  ren* 
der  it  imprudent  to  uncover  the  beds  for  several  days  successively  ; 
for  when  these  decayed  leaves  rot,  they  emit  a  rancid  vapour,  which 
mixing  with  the  confined  air  of  the  beds,  renders  it  very  unwhole- 
some  for  the  plants. 

When  it  is  not  safe  to  take  off  the  lights  entirely,  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  let  them  be  raised  upon  props  two  or  three  inches  at  the 
back  of  the  frames,  to  let  in  fresh  air  to  the  plants. 

The  glasses  must  be  covered  every  night  with  mats,  straw,  fern, 
or  some  other  long,  dry  litter,  and  even  in  the  day  time  when  the 
frost  is  very  rigorous ;  but  no  opportunity  ought  to  be  missed  to 
admit  light  to  the  plants,  and  to  give  them  air  when  it  can  be  done 
with  safety.  The  frame  containing  them  must  be  carefully  lined  all 
round  the  outside,  as  directed  in  November,  to  prevent  the  frost 
from  penetrating  in  at  the  sides  and  ends  thereof. 

Some  will  consider  this  rather  troublesome,  but  it  will  be  found 
much  less  so,  than  to  sow  the  seed  in  January  or  February,  and 
nurse,  and  once  or  twice  transplant  the  young  seedlings  during  the 
remainder  of  the  winter  and  spring  ;  besides,  the  autumn  s-own 
plants  when  taken  proper  care  of,  will  produce  much  larger  and 
better  heads  than  those  sown  in  winter  or  spring,  and  be  earlier  and 
more  certain. 

The  early  Smyrna,  York,  sugar-loaf,  and  other  tender  kinds  of 
cabbage-plants,  require  exactly  ihc  same  treatment  as  the  cauli- 
ilowcr,  but  being  more  hardy  less  covering  will  be  necessary,  and 
more  air  may  with  safety  be  admitted.  There  is  nothing  more  in- 
jurious to  either,  than  to  be  kept  too  closely  covered;  therefore 
no  opportunity,  if  but  for  half  an  hour  at  a  time,  ought  to  be 
omitted  to  admit  light  and  air,  when  it  can  be  done  with  any  tole* 
rable  degree  of  safety. 

The  Savoy,  flat  Dutch,  drum-head,  and  other  late  khids,  will  keep 
when  planted  in  warm  borders,  with  very  little  protection ;  arches 
made  of  old  hoops,  &c.  should  be  erected  over  them,  on  which  to 
lay  mats,  straw,  branches  of  evergreen  trees^  or  shrubs,  &c.  For 
furtlier  particulars,  see  page  50 J. 

Care  of  Lettuce  Plants. 

The  care  of  lettuce  plants  being  the  same  now  as  in  the  ensuing 
month,  I  refer  you  for  the  necessary  instructions  to  page  10,  and 
also  to  page  504 

Sfnall  Sullading, 

Where  small  sallading,  such  as  cresses,  rape,  mustaixl,  lettuce, 
radish,  Sec.  is  required  at  this  season,  these  seeds  must  be  sown  in 
a  hot-bed,  protected  with  a  good  frame  and  glasses,  and  also  suffix 
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cicnt  covering  of  mats,  he.  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  cover  the 
seeds  deeper  with  earth,  than  what  is  barely  sufficient  to  hide 
them. 

Keep  the  jjlasser,  constantly  over  them,  and  admit  air  to  the  plants 
every  day  when  the  weather  is  mild,  by  raisinp^  the  lights  a  little 
b'jhind,  otherwise  they  will  be  apt  to  become  mouldy  and  de- 
cay. It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  glasses  must  be  kept 
well  covered  every  night,  and  even  in  the  day  time  during  extreme- 
ly severe  weather. 

Particular  care  must  now  be  taken  to  preserve  the  mushroom 
beds  from  frost  or  wet,  either  of  which  would  destroy  the  spawn, 
and  render  the  beds  unproductive.  They  must  consequently  be 
covered  with  a  sufficient  depth  of  dry  straw,  and  over  this  mats : 
after  heavy  rains  or  snow  they  should  be  examined,  and  if  you  find 
the  covering  next  the  earth  of  the  beds  wet,  take  it  totally  away  and 
immediately  replace  it  with  dry  straw.  Where  the  necessary  and 
proper  care  is  taken,  there  will  be  a  constant  supply  of  mushrooms 
for  the  table,  even  in  the  most  rigorous  seasons.  Observe  the  gene- 
ral directions  givon  in  page  50r,  Sec. 

Forcing  jis/iaragus. 

Hot-beds  may  now  be  made  for  forcing  asparagus,  to  supply  tiie 
table  about  the  latter  end  of  January  ;  for  at  this  season,  it  will  be 
full  six  weeks  from  the  time  of  making  the  beds,  before  the  aspa- 
ragus will  be  fit  to  cut,  presuming  the  beds  to  be  kept  of  a  due  tem- 
perature of  heat.  For  the  method  of  making  and  managing  them, 
see  page  1 1 5,  8cc. 

Ordinary   Work, 

If  the  weather  continues  open  carry  dung  into  the  quarters  of  the 
kite  hen -garden,  spread  it,  and  trench  the  ground,  laying  it  in  high 
sloping  ridges  to  be  mellowed  by  the  frost,  &c. 

When  the  ground  is  frozen  that  it  cannot  be  dug,  cart  or  carry 
in  manure,  and  lay  it  down  in  convenient  places,  to  have  it  at 
hand  when  the  frost  goes  off';  repair  the  fences  of  the  garden  where 
necessary ;  if  you  have  any  seeds  remaining  in  their  pods  or  cap- 
sules, beat  or  inib  out  and  clean  them,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  sow- 
ing when  wanted  ;  prepare  all  tools  which  may  be  necessary  in 
spring,  that  there  may.be  no  delay  when  the  season  is  favourable 
for  commencing  your  early  cropping. 

Provide  from  the  woods,  8tc.  pea-sticks,  and  bean-poles,  of  every 
size ;  dress  and  point  them,  that  they  may  be  in  complete  rea- 
diness when  wanted;  collect  all  your  old  sticks  and  poles  which 
are  yet  fit  for  use,  and  lay  them  with  the  new  ones  under  the  pro- 
tection of  some  shed,  to  prevent  their  rotting  by  wet,  &c. 
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SOUTHERN    STATES. 

In  such  of  the  southern  states  as  have  but  very  slight  frosts  in 
winter,  you  may  in  addition  to  other  necessary  work,  sow  on  warm 
borders  for  early  crops,  small  quantities  of  carrots,  parsneps,  onions, 
beets,  radish,  lettuce,  spinage,  and  parsley,  Sec.  earth  up  late  celery 
and  cardoons,  tie  up  endive  for  blanching,  and  plant  out  in  rows  up 
to  their  heads  such  of  the  cabbage  tribe  as  are  intended  for  seed, 
covering  their  heads  with  straw  if  found  necessary,  to  preserve  them 
from  frost  or  wet.  Take  care  to  set  each  kind  apart  by  itself,  and 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  any  other,  for  if  contiguous,  the 
farina  of  the  one  when  in  blossom,  would  impregnate  the  seeds  iu 
the  ovaries  of  the  other,  whereby  the  whole  would  become  bastar- 
dized, and  you  would  have  neither  kind  in  its  original  purity. 

Plant  early  Mazagan,  Lisbon,  long-pod,  and  Windsor  beans,  and 
sow  early-frame,  golden,  and  charleton  hotspur  peas;  earth  up 
the  crops  of  peas  and  beans,  which  were  sowed  in  the  preceding 
months,  as  they  advance  in  growth,  and  if  there  is  any  danger  to  be 
apprehended  from  frost,  cover  them  at  night  and  in  severe  weather 
with  long  dry  straw,  which  can  be  conveniently  "emoved  when  a 
favourable  change  takes  place,  and  laid  on  again  when  found  neces- 
sary. 

Plant  out  garlick,  rocambole,  and  shallots,  likewise  large  onions, 
for  seed,  and  sow  as  directed  in  March,  the  seeds  of  rhubarb,  sea- 
kale,  skerrets,  alesanders,  dill,  and  such  other  kinds  of  seed  as  do 
net  Tcgetate  freely  y/hen  kept  out  of  the  ground  till  spving. 
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Imjnoving  the    Borders y  ilfc. 


YOU  may  now  carry  well-rotted  old  dung,  rich  earth,  or  com- 
post, and  spread  it  on  the  borders  in  which  are  planted  wall  or  espa- 
lier trees;  this  will  protect  the  roots  during  winter;  in  spring, 
when  dug  in,  it  will  add  new  vigour  to  the  trees,  and  the  advantage 
will  be  very  evident  in  the  ensuing  crops.  Standaixl  fruit-trees  of 
every  kind,  will  be  greatly  improved  by  similar  treatment,  espe- 
cially if  the  ground  is  become  ix)or,  or  any  way  exhausted. 

Protecting  the  roots  of  nev)'filanted  Trees, 

In  the  early  part  of  this  month,  if  omitted  in  November,  you 
should  lay  wispy  dung,  straw,  or  long  litter  of  some  kind,  over  the 
roots  of  those  trees  which  were  planted  last  spring,  or  in  the  pre- 
ceding months,  to  prevent  the  frost  from  having  too  great  an  effect 
on  their  young  and  yet  tender  fibres ;  this  in  very  rigorous  seasons 
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often  does  considerable  injury  to  young  trees,  and  sometimes  lays 
the  foundation  of  diseases  which  ultimately  destroy  them. 

Figs  in  particular  will  require  this  attention,  and  besides,  the  tops 
and  stems  of  the  tender  kinds,  should  be  covered  with  mats,  or 
other  suitable  protection,  where  tlie  frosts  are  extremely  severe. 

Pruning  ^/ifilea  dnd  Pears  on  Eafialicra^  kfc. 

Apples  and  pears  being  perfectly  hardy,  may  now  be  pruned  if 
the  weather  happens  to  be  mild,  agreeably  to  the  directions  given  in 
page  17  ;  but  if  this  is  not  deemed  necessary  on  account  of  dispatch- 
ing business  when  it  can  conveniently  be  done,  it  will  be  rather  bet- 
ter to  defer  pruning  till  the  latter  end  of  February,  unless  you  do  it 
before  the  severe  frosts  set  in. 

As  to  the  pruning  of  stone  fruit-trees,  I  would  not  recommeud  it 
to  be  done  in  the  middle  or  eastern  states  at  this  season,  for  the 
reasons  assigned  in  page  2 1 6,  &c.  but  in  the  southern  states  it  may 
be  now  performed  with  the  (greatest  safety. 

Gooseberries  and  curi*ants  being  extremely  hardy,  may  be  pruned 
in  any  of  the  winter  months;  but  where  it  is  intended  to  propagate 
the  best  kinds  from  the  cuttings,  it  will  not  be  adviseable  to  prune 
or  dress  ¥hem  when  the  ground  is  so  frozen  as  to  prevent  your  being 
able  to  plant  the  good  cuttings  taken  off  in  pruning. 

Other  necessary  Work, 

You  must  be  careful  to  keep  the  frost  out  of  the  apartments  where 
the  choice  winter  fruits  are  put  up,  for  should  any  of  them  iget  fro- 
zen they  would  certainly  decay  soon  after,  and  rot  the  others  about 
them.  Examine  the  fruit  which  you  have  on  shelves  in  dry  warm 
cellars,  once  every  ten  days,  and  take  away  any  that  you  find  taint- 
ed :  continue  over  them  near  a  foot  thick  of  clean  dry  straw,  and 
secure  the  windows  and  doors  from  the  admission  of  frost. 

Take  off  all  moss  from  your  fruit-trees,  and  when  it  is  gathered, 
carry  it  quite  out  of  the  garden,  to  prevent  its  multiplying  by  seed, 
which  it  is  very  apt  to  do. 

Nail  or  tie  up  the  dangling  shoots  which  are  loose  on  walls  or  es- 
paliers, to  prevent  their  being  dashed  about  by  the  winds,  and  con- 
sequently their  bark  injured. 

Repair  all  your  decayed  espaliers,  or  prepare  stakes  and  other 
materials  for  so  doing  as  soon  as  the  frost  gets  out  of  the  ground. 

Make  or  provide  and  paint,  such  new  frame-work  trellises  as  you 
intend  to  erect  next  spring,  and  do  every  other  work  that  may  have 
a  tendency  to  forward  your  business  at  that  season. 

Prepare  for  Forcing  Fruit'Trees. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  this,  or  the  beginning  of  next  month, 
put  on  the  glasses  or  lights  on  your  fire-heat  forcing  frames,  such 
as  are  described  in  page  32,  and  immediately  prune  and  nail  up  the 
trees  in  regular  order,  if  not  done  before. 

4  B 
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By  this  method  the  trees  will  not  be  so  sensible  of  the  suddea 
transition  from  the  depth  of  winter  to  spring,  when  you  kindle  fires» 
as  they  would  if  the  lights  were  not  now  put  on ;  and  it  will  gradu- 
ally bring  your  trees  to  a  state  of  vegetation,  for  the  works  of  na- 
ture are  performed  by  degrees,  and  not  in  a  hurry.  For  general  in- 
formation respecting  the  constructing  of  forcing-frames  and  houses, 
of  every  kind,  and  the  methods  of  working  them,  see  the  Fruit" 
Garden  for  January^  &c. 

SOUTHERN    STATES. 

In  such  of  the  southern  states  as  have  not  severe  frost  in  winter, 
you  may  now  prune  apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  peaches,  necta- 
rines and  apricots ;  quinces,  raspberries,  currants,  gooseberries,  and 
evei'y  other  kind  of  fruit-tree,  the  orange  family  and  the  fig  ex- 
cepted. You  may  also  plant  all  the  above,  and  any  other  sorts  with 
great  propriety  at  this  season,  excepting  the  orange  family  only. 
For  the  methods  of  pruning,  see  «/an</ari/,  and  of  planting,  see  March, 
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APPLflS  and  pear-trees  that  are  in  good  health,  may  now  be 
pruned  agreeably  to  the  directions  given  in  page  58,  kc.  to  which 
I  particularly  refer  you  $  but  it  will  be  better  to  defer  the  pruning 
of  stone-fruit  trees  to  February,  and  of  all  trees  that  are  in  a  bad 
state  of  health  to  the  beginning  of  March,  in  which  month,  (p.  216, 
Sec.)  you  will  find  the  best  methods  of  treating  them  for  the  resto- 
ration of  their  health  and  vigour. 

Rub  and  scrape  off  moss  wherever  it  appears  on  your  fruit-trees, 
it  robs  them  of  their  nourishment,  prevents  their  free  perspiration, 
and  is  an  enemy  to  them  in  every  way. 

You  may  now  cart  manure  into  the  oixhard,  and  spread  it  over 
the  whole  ground,  if  necessary,  or  over  tlie  roots  of  such  trees  as 
you  think  are  in  most  need  of  it ;  this  will  not  only  be  of  very  con- 
siderable service  to  the  trees,  but  also  to  any  crops  of  grass  or 
grain,  &cc.  that  you  expect  off  the  place  the  ensuing  seasons. 

It  will  be  of  considerable  advantage  to  new-planted  trees  to  lay 
long-litter,  &c.  round  their  roots  to  protect  ihem  from  frost,  as 
directed  in  the  Fruit-Gardcn  for  this  month. 

The  hedges  which  enclose  your  orchard  and  other  compartments, 
and  that  are  grown  tall,  straggling,  and  thin,  may  now  be  cut  down 
and  plashed,  as  directed  in  page  260  ;  you  need  be  under  no  appre- 
hension of  their  suffering  by  frost,  especially  the  white-thorns. 

SOUTHERN    STATES. 

When  the  ground  continues  open  in  winter,  or  so  much  so,  as 
not  to  interrupt  the  operation  of  ploughing,  you  may  manure  your 
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orchards,  and  plough  such  of  them  as  you  intend  to  lay  down  with 
clov<^r,  or  grass  of  any  kind,  or  to  raise  crops  of  grain  or  potatoes 
in.  You  miy  likewise  continue  to  plant  and  prune  all  manner  of 
hardy  fruit-trees,  but  particularly  those  mentioned  in  the  Frtdt^ 
Garden  for  this  month,  ilere  I  would  recommend  to  your  atten- 
tion, the  perusal  of  the  article  Orchard  in  January,  page  38,  Febru- 
ary page  133,  and  March  page  216. 


THE  VINEYARD. 


IM  the  middle  and  eastern  states,  little  r;:mains  to  be  done  ip  the 
vln;^yard  at  this  sf.ason  ;  indeed  it  sometimes  happens  in  the  former, 
that  the  ground  is  open  in  the  beginning  of  the  month,  in  'which 
case  you  may  plough  between  the  young  vines  and  earth  themifUp, 
as  directed  in  November,  if  then  omitted.  It  will  be  of  considerable 
use  to  lay  some  litter  round  the  roots,  and  a  little  way  up  the  stems 
of  such  tender  kinds  as  were  planted  in  the  preceding  spring  and 
autumi^to  protect  them  from  very  severe  frost,  till  they  are  once 
fully  established.  For  further  particulars  of  what  may  be  done  in 
this  month,  in  and  for  the  vineyard,  as  well  as  in  the  ensuing,  see 
page  41. 

In  the  southeiD  states  you  may  now  prune  vines,  as  directed  in 
February ;  and  south  of  the  thirty-fifth  degree  of  latitude,  vineyards 
may  be  planted  agreeably  to  the  instructions  given  in  March. 
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CONTINUE  the  care  of  the  more  curious  and  tender  sorts  of 
new-plantad  trees  and  shrubs;  where  thei*e  was  no  litter  laid  be* 
twcen  the  rows  in  November,  let  it  be  no  longer  neglected,  and 
bring  it  up  close  to  their  stems,  the  better  to  protect  all  the  roots 
from  frost,  should  the  winter  prove  so  severe  as  to<lestroy  their  tops, 
which  may  also  be  protected  as  directed  in  page  574.  The  rodts  and 
lower  parts  of  their  stems  bein^  thus  preserved,  they  will  generallf 
shoot  out  freely  In  the  ensuing  spring,  from  near  the  surface  of  tti^ 
ground. 

Seedling  TYeea. 

Seedlings  which  make  but  slow  progress  in  growth  the  first 
^ear,  such  as  pineS}  See.  must  now  be  taken  due  care  ofi  as  directed 
in  page  555, 
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The  beds  of  acoms  and  of  any  other  tree  seeds,  that  were  sown 
in  the  preceding  months,  would  be  greatly  benefited  by  laying  peas- 
straw,  fern,  leaves,  straw,  or  other  long  litter  over  them,  during  the 
continuance  of  hard  frost ;  but  this  must  be  removed  as  soon  as  the 
frost  is' out  of  the  ground  in  spring,  otherwise  it  will  invite  a  resort 
of  mice,  8cc.  to  destroy  the  seeds. 

Protecting  TVeea  and  Shrub»y  tsfc.  in  Pot9, 

The  tall  growing  plants  in  pots,  which  are  phmged  in  warm  bor* 
ders,  and  the  pots  covered  with  tan  as  directed  in  page  555,  may  i( 
the  kinds  are  rather  tender,  require  an  awning  of  mats  or  strong 
canvas  over  them^  to  protect  them  from  cutting  winds,  which  are 
always  very  injurious  to  tender  plants.  The  other  tender  plants, 
both  shrubby  and  herbaceous,  which  you  have  in  pots  in  frames, 
must  be  duly  attended  to,  as  directed  in  page  563. 

SOUTHERN    STATES. 

Where  the  ground  is  open  and  in  good  condition  for  morkingy  this 
is  a  very  proper  time  to  sow  hawthorn,  holly,  yew,  mezereon, 
red-cedar,  juniper,  and  pyracantha  berries,  and  all  other  atfi'ds  that 
require  a  years  previous  preparation,  such  as  Stewartia  Malacoden- 
dron,  ash,  Euonymus,  hornbeam,  Celastrus  scandans.  Nyssa,  and 
many  other  sorts.  For  the  method  of  performing  this  work,  see  the 
Mirsery  £or  February. 

Continue  to  dig  between  the  rows  of  young  trees  and  shrubs,  and 
forward  the  manuring  and  trenching  of  such  pieces  of  ground,  as 
are  to  be  planted  with  young  trees  in  the  ensuing  months. 

You  may  still  continue  to  make  layers  and  plant  cuttings  of  any 
kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs  that  succeed  by  these  means,  and  also  dig 
up  and  transplant  suckers.  Prune  roses  and  other  haixiy  shrubs, 
also  forest  and  young  fruit-trees  in  training.  Plant  out  into  nursery 
rows  the  various  kinds  of  hardy  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs,  as 
directed  in  March ;  but  let  it  be  remembered,  that  Uiese  instruc- 
tions are  exclusively  intended  for  such  parts  of  the  Union  as  have 
not  frost  during  winter,  sufficient  to  prevent  the  ploughing  of 
ground. 


THE  PLEASURE,  OR  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Tuii/i9j  Hyadnthsj  Anemone^y  and  RanuncuiuMce, 

CONTINUE  to  protect  your  beds  of  choice  tulips,  hyacinths, 
imemones  and  ranunculuses,  as  directed  last  month ;  this  will  be  in* 
dispensable  at  present,  as  December  is  generally  one  of  the  most 
K^verc  and  cutting  months  in  tbe  year.  It  would  be  upnecesaary  in 
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this  place  to  repeat  all  the  instructions  given  in  November  for  that 
purpose,  and  therefore  I  refer  you  to  page  557,  &c.  for  information. 

Some  of  the  Van  Thol,  and  other  early  tulips,  which  were  plant- 
ed in  pots  in  October,  may  towards  the  end  of  this  month,  be  placed 
in  the  Hot-house,  or  in  any  other  forcing  department,  to  produce  a 
winter  bloom  of  flowers.  Early  hyacinths,  spring  crocuses,  snow- 
drops, dwarf  Persian  Iris,  and  polyanthus-narcissus,  may  now  be 
forced  in  like  manner:  but  observe,  that  you  are  to  reserve  a  suffi- 
ciency of  each  sort  for  several  successions,  so  as  to  have  a  constant 
supply  of  flowers  until  those  in  the  open  ground  begin  to  blow. 

When  the  plants  are  just  beginning  to  flower  some  of  them  m^y 
be  taken  in,  to  decorate  parlours  and  other  rooms. 

Care  of  Auriculas  and  Carnations, 

Your  choice  auriculas  and  carnations  must  now  be  defended  from 
heavy  rains,  frost,  and  snow ;  but  large  portions  of  air  must  be 
admitted  to  them  at  every  favourable  opportunity,  otherwise  the 
auriculas  will  start  to  flower  at  an  untimely  season,  and  the  carnations 
will  draw,  become  weakly,  and  be  good  for  nothing.  Neither  of 
them  are  very  tender,  and  consequently  should  not  be  kept  top 
closely' shut  up. 

Polyanthuses  and  Double  Primroses, 

The  fine  polyanthuses  and  double  primroses,  require  exactly  the 
same  treatment  as  the  auriculas  and  carnations,  which  need  not  be 
repeated;  the  common  polyanthuses  and  primroses,  will  succed 
veiy  well  in  the  o|)en  borders,  but  will  be  the  better  of  a  sligh$ 
covering  of  straw  during  the  continuance  of  severe  frost. 

Double  Daisies, 

Continue  to  protect  and  treat  your  double  daisies  as  directed  in 
page  558.  You  may  now  place  a  few  of  the  best  plants  which  you 
have  in  pots,  in  some  of  the  forcing  apartments,  to  promote  an  early 
Uoom. 

Planting  Bulbous  Roots, 

In  the  early  part  of  this  month,  should  the  weather  continue 
open,  or  that  it  is  practicable  to  work  the  ground,  you  may  plant 
hyacinths,  jonquils,  tulips,  double  narcissus,  star  of  Bethlehem, 
crocuses,  snowdrops,  or  any  other  hardy  kinds  of  bulbs  that  yet  re* 
maii\out  of  ground ;  but  it  is  wrong,  if  it  can  be  avoided,  to  defer  the 
planting  of  them  to  this  time.  However,  it  will  be  better  at  all 
events,  to  plant  the  above  kinds  now,  should  it  be  practicable,  than 
to  keep  them  up  till  spring ;  but  it  will  be  very  proper,  and  indeed 
I  may  say  necessary,  to  cover  the  newly-planted  beds  immediately 
with  straw,  or  other  light  covering,  for  such  roots  as  have  not  pro? 
duced  fibres  before  the  setting  in  of  frosty  tm  imich  iiiore  Yutnerable 
\Q  it}  than  tho$p  that  have, 
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Polyanlhus-narcissiis,  anemones,  or  ranunculuses,  shonid  not  be 
planted  in  the  midcile  or  eastern  stales  at  this  season,  unless  thev 
are  e(l(:clua!!y  protected  afterwarvis  fmni  rain,  snow,  and  frost ;  I 
would  rather  advise  to  preserve  them  carefully  in  dry  sand  till  the 
early  part  of  March,  or  even  the  middle  of  that  month. 

Protect  Svedlitig  Btdbsy  Ufc, 

The  various  kinds  of  seedling  bulbs,  should  now  be  carefully  pro- 
tected as  directed  in  pa^^c  $59,  otherwise  many  of  them  will  be  in- 
jured. The  boxes  in  which  were  sowed,  in  the  preceding  months, 
the  seeds  of  bulbous  rooted  flowers,  should  be  treated  in  like  manner. 

Protecting  Stocks^  IVcl/JioTversj  l^c. 

Your  double  stock-gillyflowers,  wallflowers,  and  other  plants  of 
similar  constitutions,  which  are  in  frames,  must  have  protection 
from  rain,  snow' and  severe  frost;  and  it  will  be  necessary  during 
winter,  to  give  them  the  full  benefit  of  the  air  for  a  few  hours  in  the 
middle  of  mild  days,  but  by  no  means  to  expose  them  or  any  other 
tender  plants,  to  a  hot  sun  whilst  in  a  frozen  state. 

^eW'/ilanted  Shrubs  and  Trees, 

The  more  tender  or  chotse  kinds  of  shrubs  and  trees  which  were 
planted  last  spring,  or  in  the  preceding  month,  should  now  have 
their  roots  well  protected  from  frost  by  laying  some  wispy  dung,  or 
long  litter  all  round  the  plants.  Some  kinds  may  even  require  to 
have  their  tops  matted  round,  or  each  to  be  completely  enveloped 
in  a  coat  of  long  straw,  reaching  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the 
plant,  and  terminating  there  in  a  point,  the  whole  assuming  the 
form  '  oi  a  sug^rloaf.  The  straw  is  to  be  supported  by  placing 
slender  sticks  in  the  earth  round  the  shrub,  the  tops  of  which  are  to 
be  tied  together  over  it ;  a  few  willow  twigs  should  be  worked  in 
between  these  sticks  to  prevent  the  straw  from  falling  in,  which 
when  laid  on,  is  to  be  bound  round  by  hay  bands,  willows,  or  the  like. 

Hydrangea  hortcnsis,  China  and  Otaheite  roses,  Pninus 
Lauro-Cerassus,  and  small  plants  of  Magnolia  grahdiflora^  Lagei^ 
stroemia  indica,  double  pomegranate  and  many  other  valuable  shrubs 
may  be  preserved  in  good  conditioo  by  this  means ;  and  ultimately 
inured  to  the  winter  frosts  without  much  injury  ;  observe  that  the 
covering  is  not  to  be  disturbed  before  the  middle  of  March,  in  the 
middle  states,  or  the  beginning  of  April  in  the  eastern  states  ;  and 
even  then,  it  is  to  be  taken  off  by  piece-meal  and  not  fill  at  once, 
for  too  sudden  an  exposure  might  do  them  considerable  injury, 
should  a  hard  frost  or  cutting  winds  ensue.^ 

Other  Ustiful  Work. 

Should  the  weather  prove  "open  in  the  early  part  of  the  month, 
you  may  continue  to  prune  hardy  shrubs  and  trees  ;  spread  your 
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compost  heaps  if  not  done  last  month,  and  prepare  more  if  neces- 
sary ;  rake  o(F  the  fallen  leaves  of  trees,  and  dig  among  your  clumps 
and  shrubbery  plantations. 

In  hard  frosty  weather,  when  little  else  can  be  done  in  the  gar- 
den, than  the  covering  and  uncovering  of  tender  plants,  &e.  prepare 
laUle  sticks,  to  mark  or  number  the  various  flowers  and  seeds 
when  they  are  planted  or  sown,  and  prepare  all  the  tools  and  every 
other  necessary  convenience  for  your  spring  operations. 


THE  GREEN-nOUSE. 


IT  generally  happens  that  the  weather  is  exti^mcly  rigorous  in 
this  month  *,  therefore,  more  than  ordinary  attention  must  be  paid 
to  the  Green  House  plants.  In  cold  or  frosty  weather  keep  the 
windows  and  doors  closely  shut,  and  close  your  window-shutters 
carefully  every  night,  and  also  in  extremely  ri^orotLs  frosts  except 
while  the  sun  shines  on  the  windows. 

When  Green-Houses  are  so  constructed  as  to  have  no  window- 
shutters,  which  is  certainly  wrong,  large  thick  mats  should  be 
hung  and  nailed,  or  made  fast  by  small  hooks,  in  front  of  the  lights 
every  cold  night,  and  also  in  the  day  time  when  the  weather  is 
very  severe,  and  no  sun.  It  may  sometimes  be  necessary,  even 
when  there  are  shutters,  to  hang  and  nail  up  mats  in  front  of  the 
windows,  to  check  the  piercing  wind.  If  there  are  short  roof«-]ights, 
they  must  be  covered  with  mats,  or  with  strong  canvass  during  the 
continuance  of  severe  weather  ;  these  may  be  so  contrived  as  to 
ix>ll  up  and  fall  down,  by  means  of  lines  and  pullies,  at  pleasure. 

During  the  continuance  of  severe  frost  accomfiamed  by  jderdrtg 
cutting  windsy  the  windows  must  never  be  opened,  that  is,  you  must 
neither  slide  the  lights  up  or  down,  but  always  keep  them  and  the 
door  or  doors  close,  and  any  plants  that  are  too  near  the  glass  must 
be  removed  into  the  interior  of  the  house,  especially  at  night  and  in 
cloudy  dark  weather. 

If  you  find  the  frost  likely  to  reach  your  plants,  notwithstanding 
all  this  care,  you  must  heat  the  flues  by  gentle  fires  at  night,  \aBd 
also  in  the  day  time  when  the  frost  is  very  pierceing  and  the  -wea- 
ther dark,  and  indeed  without  such  a  convenience  it  is  almost  Use- 
less to  attempt  the  erection  or  trouble  of  a  Green-House  either  in 
the  middle  or  eastern  states, on  account  of  their  extremely  rigorous 
winters.  But  you  must  be  particular  never  to  heat  the  air  above 
40  or  45  degrees,  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometor ;  for  all  the  heat  th^ 
the  plants  require  at  this  season,  is  only  just  as  much  as  will  pre- 
sercve  them  effectually  from  frost. 

However,  be  very  particular  every  day  when  the  weather  is 
mild  and  tho^un  shining  on  the  windows,  to  slide  down  the  sashes 
even  if  but  iMilf  an  iiour,  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  to  adniit  fresk 
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air  and  ventilate  the  house  ;  for  if  the  plants  are  kept  too  close  they 
ivil)  become  tender  and  weak,  and  besides,  it  will  cause  the  leaves 
of  some  kinds  to  turn  of  a  yellowish  sickly  colour,  and  after  to 
get  mouldy  and  drop  off. 

N.  B.  The  plants  must  never  be  deprived  of  light  by  keeping  the 
bhutters  close,  a  moment  longer  than  it  is  found  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  their  preservation  ;  and  though  I  am  not  an'  advocate  for 
much  fire-heat  in  a  Greeu-House,  yet  I  would  prefer  it  to  keeping 
the  plants  too  long  in  darkness,  which  has  an  extremely  bad  effect 
upon  them. 

For  particulars  respecting  watering  and  other  information,  I 
would  recommend  to  your  perusal  at  this  term,  the  entire  of  the 
article  Green-House,  in  January,  and  also  in  February,  pages  73 
and  158  ;  the  general  care  during  each  of  these  months  is  nearly 
the  same. 

The  plants  which  you  are  wintering  in  garden-frames,  must  now 
be  carefully  attended,  agreeably  to  the  directions  given  in  page  563. 


THE  HOT-HOUSE. 


THE  frost  generally  sets  in  very  severe  in  this  month,  and  the 
winds  are  keen  and  cutting ;  therefore  it  will  be  necessary  to  keep 
up  your  fire  heat  in  proportion  to  the  severity  of  tlie  weather,  which 
must  be  regulated  by  a  thermometer  ;  never  letting  the  air  of  the 
house  be  colder  than  52  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  nor  waimer,  at  this 
stsisoiijby/ire  heaty  than  62  or  thereabouts ;  for  it  is  very  injudicious 
to  force  the  plants  now  into  a  fresh  state  of  vegetation,  all  that  they 
want  at  present  is  to  be  kept  comfortably  warm  and  rather  in  an  inac- 
tive state  ;  consequently  as  the  heat  of  the  day  in  sunny  weather  in- 
creases, you  must  slacken  your  fires  or  put  them  totally  out,  as 
the  case  may  be,  always  renewing  them  in  the  afternoon  or  whene- 
ver yoQ  find  the  due  warmth  on  the  decline. 

It  will  be  generally  necessary  to  attend  the  fires  till  eleven  or 
twelve  o'clock  at  night,  when,  if  wanted,  a  sufficiency  of  fuel  must  be 
added  to  support  a  proper  degree  of  heat  till  morning ;  and  in  ex- 
tremely severe  weather  it  may  sometimes  be  necessary  to  sit  up  all 
night  to  guard  against  untowaixl  consequences  :  at  all  events  you 
must  be  up  very  early  in  the  morninfi:  to  renew  the  fires. 

If  the  Hot-House  is  furnished  with  shutters  or  covering  of  any 
kind,  as  noticed  in  page  90,  they  will  now  be  of  considerable  use, 
both  for  the  preservation  of  the  plants  and  the  saving  of  fuel.  It 
will,  however,  be  very  proper  to  hang  thick  mats  every  severe 
night  in  front  of  tlie  upriglit  bushes,  which  will  prevent  the  wind 
from  rushing  in  immediately  on  the  plants,  through  any  deficiencies 
that  may  be  in  the  work. 

If  the  bark-I.ed  was  properly  made  or  renewed  in  October,  or  in 
the  beginning  of  November,  it  will  yet  be  in  a  proper  state  of  warmtbi 
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which  is  now  essentially  necessary  ;  if  however^  towards  the  end  of 
the  month  it  is  found  to  be  much  declined  in  heat,  it  should  be  fork- 
ed up)  to  revive  it,  as  directed  in  January^  but  more  particularly  so, 
if  it  contains  pines  for  fruiting  next  season  ;  which  must  be  now 
kept  rather  in  a  slow  state  of  vegetation,  than  dormant. 

Succession  pines,  or  other  plants  in  pits  or  in  the  succession-housci 
require  the  same  care  as  above  ;  observing  not  to  force  them  by  too 
much  heat,  lest  the  pines  start  to  a  fruiting  state  at  an  untimely 
period.  They  are  never  fit  to  produce  handsome  sized  fruit  until 
they  are  two  years  old,  at  which  age  they,  in  October,  should  be 
placed  in  the  fruiting-house,  for  the  ensuing  years  bearing. 

The  pines  and  other  plants  in  the  Hot-House,  &c.  will  still  re- 
quire to  be  be  watered  occasionally  ;  the  former  not  oftener  than 
once  a  week,  the  shrubby  kinds  in  small  pots  perhaps  twice  a  week, 
but  the  succulent  sorts  should,  at  this  season,  have  but  very  little 
and  that  only  when  you  are  able  to  perceive  that  they  are  in  absolute 
want  of  it ;  and  then  let  it  be  given  round  the  edges  of  the  pots, 
and  not  to  the  plants  themselves,  for  if  it  should  stagnate  about 
their  stems  it  would  infaliably  rot  them.  The  varieties  of  Cactus 
Melocactus  or  Turk's  Cap,  with  many  other  of  the  most  succulent 
kinds,  should  at  this  season  have  no  water  given  them,  except  in 
cases  of  great  necessity. 

When  there  happens  to  come  a  fine,  sunny,  calm  day,  it  will  be 
proper  to  admit  some  fresh  air  into  the  house,  by  sliding  some  of 
the  glasses,  in  the  warmest  part  of  the  day,  a  little  way  open,  even  if 
but  for  half  an  hour ;  but  be  sure  to  close  them  again  in  due  time, 
and  especially  if  the  weather  changes  to  cold  or  cloudy.  This  is 
best  effected  at  this  season,  by  sliding  open  a  few  of  the  roof-lights 
if  it  can  be  done  with  convenience. 

Pick  off  such  decayed  leaves  as  you  perceive  on  the  various  plants, 
keep  them  free  from  insects  and  iilih  of  every  kind,  and  the  whole 
house  as  sweet  and  clean  as  possible. 

Sprinkle  your  flues  and  walks  occasionally  with  water,  to  raise  a 
comforting  steam  of  moisture  in  the  house ;  especially  when  you 
are  obliged  to  bum  fires  constantly  night  and  day.  This  will  pre- 
serve the  plants  from  the  bad  effects  produced  by  the  parching  in- 
fluence of  a  constant  fire-heat,  and  also  tend  to  prevent  an  increase 
of  insects. 

You  may  towards  the  latter  end  of  this  month  introduce  into  the 
Hot-House,  pots  of  strawberries  and  flowering  plants  of  various 
kinds  ;  sow  cucumber  seed,  and  plant  kindney-beans,  as  directed 
in  January^  in  order  to  force  them  into  early  perfection.  Pots  or 
tubs  of  bearing  grape-vines  may  also  be  now  introduced  for  early 
fruiting,  if  there  are  none  trained  in  from  the  outside.  Such  vines 
as  are  planted  in  front  of  the  house  and  trained  in  under  the  lights, 
should  have  the  parts  of  their  stems  which  are  exposed  to  the 
weather,  well  wrapped  round  with  hay  or  straw  neatly  tied  on, 
also,  their  roots  covered  sufficiently  with  long  litter  ;  for  their 
juices  being  put  into  full  circulation  by  the  forcing  heat,  renders 
.the  exposed  parts  much  more  vulnerable  to  frost,  than  if  the  entira 
plants  stood  inactive  in  the  open  air. 

4s 
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i  have  now  gone  through  the  work  of  the  several  months^  and 
endeavoured  to  adapt  the  whole  to  the  seasons  and  local  situations 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  Union,  to  explain  and  simplify  the  va- 
rious operations,  and  to  render  the  work  of  as  much  public  utilitf 
as  in  my  power ;  if  I  have  fallen  into  any  mistakes,  or  omitted  any 
thing  useful,  I  shall  consider  myself  under  serious  obligations  to 
those  who  will  be  so  good  as  to  inform  me  of  them ;  and  should  I 
live  to  publish  a  second  edition  of  this  work,  will  be  attentive  to 
make  due  reparation. 


GENERAL  CATALOGUE. 


HAVING  concluded  the  necessary  instructions  for  perform- 
ing the  principal  horticultural  wor^s  of  the  entire  year  (I  hope  to 
the  satisfaction  and  advantage  of  my  fellow-citizens,  and  the  public) 
I  now  proceed  to  the  General  Catalogue^  which  I  shall  endeavour 
to  arrange  and  subdivide  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  convenient,  in- 
teresting, and  inductive  to  a  botanical  or  scientific  knowledge  of 
plants ;  the  impqrtance  of  which  to  society,  in  as  much  as  vegetables 
have  relation  to  medicine,  manufactures,  the  ptxxiuction  of  valuable 
articles  of  necessity  and  commerce,  is  so  well  known  to  every  civili- 
zed nation,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  its  advantages.  The 
innocent,  healthful,  and  pleasing  amusement  that  Botanical  studies 
might  afford  to  the  fair  daughters  of  Columbia,  who  have  leisure 
time  to  devote  to  such,  is  also  a  very  important  object,  as  in  that 
way,  many  happy  and  enchanting  hours  might  be  delightfully  spent 
to  useful  and  salubrious  purposes,  which  othciwise  would  hang  hea- 
vily or  be  trifled  away  perhaps  to  disadvantage. 

The  subdivisions  shall  be  given  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
treated  of  in  the  work,  and  there  are  few,  if  any,  plants  therein, 
some  double  and  monstrous  varieties  excepted,  but  may  be  raised 
from  seedy  if  obtained  fresh  from  their  respective  native  coun- 
tries, or  from  where  they  arrive  at  due  maturity ;  at  present,  an 
immense  number  of  them  are  in  possession  of,  and  for  sale  by  the 
Author  of  this  work,  and  every  effort  shall  be  made  on  his  part 
to  procure  the  greatest  collection  possible,  as  well  of  the  beautiful 
^nd  curiousi  as  of  the  more  important  and  valuable  sorts. 


A  CATALOGUE  OF  KITCHEN-GARDEN  ESCULENT 

PLANTS  AND  HERBS. 


COMMOir  ITAMBS.  BOTAITIGAL  ITAMBS. 

ARTfCHOKEy  Garden  Cjnwra  Scolymut 

1.  Green  Globe.    3.  White  Globe. 

3.  French. 
Artichoke,  Jerusalem  Melianthui  tuberonu 

Aipiragufl,  the  Garden  Atparagut  qfidnali^ 

1.  Dutch.  2.  Gravesend.    3.  Bat- 

tersea.    4.  Large  Jersey. 
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Bean,  The  common  Garden 

1.  Early  Mazagan.  3.  Early  Lis- 
bon. 3.  Long  podded.  4.  Com- 
mon field  or  Horse.  5.  Dwarf 
Cluster.  6.  White  Blossom.  7. 
Red  Blossom.  8.  Large  Windsor. 
9.  Large  Toker.  10.  Broad  Spa- 
nish. 11.  Mumford.  12.  Green 
Nonpareil.  13.  Turkey  Long, 
pod.    14.  Green  Genoa,  &c.  ' 

Bean,  The  Dwarf  Kidney 

1.  Early  Yellow  Dw^irf.  2.  Early 
Cream-colour^  do.  3.  Early 
speckled  do.  4.  Early  White  do. 
5.  Early  Brown-speckled  do.  6. 
Negro  dwarf.  7.  Lar^  White 
do.  8.  Purple-speckled  do.  9. 
Black-eyed  do.  IQ.  Red-speckled 
do. 

Running  Kind*. 
1.  Com  Beans.     2.  Large  White 
Runners.  3.  Cream -coloured  Run- 
ners.    4.  Roun4  White  Runners, 
&c. 

„  Scarlet  Runners 
„  Lima  Beans 
„  Carolina  do. 

Beet,  The  Common 

1.  Red  Beet. 

2.  Long  Red  do. 

3.  Tumep-rooted  do. 

4.  Yellow-rooted  do. 

5.  Green  or  White  do. 

6.  Mangel- Wurzel,  or  Root  of 

Scarcity 
Borage,  Common 
Borecole,  Purple-curled 

„  Green-curled 

„  Siberian  or  Scotch . 

„  Brussels   Sprouts 

„  Finely  Fringed 
Broccoli,  Italian 

1.  Early  Purple.    2.  Early  Gr^en. 

3.  Large  Late  Pui-ple.    4.  Large 
White 
Cabbage,  Heading 

1.  Early  Smyrna.    2.  Early  York. 

3.  Early  Heart-shaped.    4.  Earh' 

Battersea.  5.  Early  Antwerp.    6. 

Early  Dwarf.  7.  Early  Sugar-loaf. 

8.  Large  Late  Sugar-loaf.  9.  LaFg« 

Scotch.     10.  Large  English.  11. 

Large  Drum-head.  12.  FlatDutch. 

13.  Large  Late  Battersea.  14.  Red 

Pickling. 
Cabbage,  Tumep 

„Tumep-rooted 

„  Jerusalem  Kale 
Cabbage,  Savoy  . 

I.Green.    2.  Yellow.   3.  Milan. 
Calabash,  or  Bottle-gourd 


Vicia  Faba 


^podcoius  vulgarUi  T.  putnilm 


y.  voiubiih 


▼.  eoccinem 
Phateoitis  iimeruis 

V. 

JSeta  vulgaris 

▼.  mbra  vu/garU 

V.  rultra  major 

T.  rubra,  radice  rapte 

V.  iittca  major 

T.  palUde  viretu  tnajor 

„  Cicia 

Borago  ojicinalis 

Bi  asfica  oltracea  laeiniata 
„  oieracea  telenicea 
„  oieraeea  tabeUica 


Brasnca  oieraeea  italtet^ 


BroMica  oieraeea  capitam 


Brateica  oieraeea  Napobrae*iem 
„  I^apiU  sativa 

Brassica  oieraeea  sabauda 

Cucurbita  lagenarim 
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Cardoon,  Spanish 
Carrot,  Long  Orange 

„  Early  Horn  do. 
Cauliflower,  Early 

„  Late  do. 
Celery,  Italian  upright 

1.  Solid  staked.  2.  Nortli's  Large. 

3.   Patagonian.     4.   Red-stalked 

Solid. 
Celeriac,  Tumep-rooted  Celery 
Chervil 

Chives  or  Cives 
Coriander 
Com,  Indian 
Com-sallad 
Cress,  or  Pepper-g^ss 

1.  Narrow-leaved.  2.  Broad- leav- 
ed.   3.  Curled-I«aved. 
Cress,  Winter,  or  SalJad  Scurvy-grass. 
Cress,  Water 
Cucumber,  Common 

1.  Early  Frame.  3.  Early  Prickly. 
3.  Early  Cluster.  4.  Lone  Prick- 
ly. 5.  Long  Green  Turkey.  6 
Long  White  Turkey.  7.  Long 
Roman.    8.  White  Spined. 

Cucumber,  Round  Prickly 
Egg-Plant 

1  Purple-fruited 

2.  White-fruited 
Endive,  Green-curled 

„  White-curled 

p  Broad  leaved 
Finochio 

Garlicky  Cultivated 
Gourd-  Squash 
Ground  Nut 
Leek,  Common 

„  Narrow-leaved 

„  Broad-leaved 
Lettuce,  or  Sallad 

I.  White  Cos.     2.  Green  Cos. 

3.  Egyptian  Cos.  4.  Black  Cos. 
5.  Aleppo.  6.  India.  7.  Brown 
Dutch.  8.  Common  Cabbage. 
9.  Imperial.    10.  Grand  Admiral. 

II.  Hammersmith  Hardy-green. 
12.  Tennisball.  13.  New  Sfea- 
land.  14.  Large  Royal.  IS.  Ma- 
deira.     16.  Saxony  Cabbage,  Sic. 

Melon,  Musk 

I.  Early  Romana.  2.  Early  Can- 
taleupe.     3.  Eurly  Small  Zatte. 

4.  Early  Succado.  5.  Black  For* 
tugal.  6.  Golden  Rock.  7.  Large 
Mo^l.  8.  Minorca.  9.  Large 
African.    10.  Rock  Cantaleupe. 

II.  Netted  Green-flesh.  12.  Japan 
Rock.  13.  Nutmeg,  &c. 

Melon,  Water 

1. 1«cng  Red-flesh.  2.  Long  Yel- 


Cynara  CardunciUuM 
Daucw  Carina 

Brauica  oleracca  botrytU 

Apium  graveoiens  dylce 


ApiuTn  graveolen»  rapaceum 
Scandix  Cerefo/ium 
Allium  Scbemopratufn 
Coriandrum  sativum 
Zea  Mayt 

Valeriana  Locutta  otitoria 
Lepidium  sativum 


Erisymum  Barbarea 
Sisymbrium  Nasturtium 
Cucufnis  sativus 


Cvcumis  Anguria 
Solanum  Melongetui 


Cicffon'um  Endivim 


Anetbitm  azarieutm 
Allium  satiwim 
Cucurbita  Meloptp0 
Aracbis  bypogtta 
Allium  Porrvfm 


JLaetuta  sativm 


Cueumis.  Melm 


Cucurbita  Citrulius 
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low-flesh.   3.  Larye  Round  Red- 
flesh.    4.  Green-flesh  do. 

Mushroom 

Mustard,  White 
,.  Black 

Nasturtium,  Large 

Okra 

Onion,  Common 

1.  Sti-asburp.    2.  White  Spanish. 

3.  Silver-skinned.      4.    Madeira. 
5.  Long-keeping.     6.  Blood-red. 

7.  Welsh 

8.  Tree 

Orach,  or  English  Lamb*s-(juartcr 

„  Large  Green-leaved 

„  R«d-lcaved 
Parsley,  Common 

„  Curled 

„  Hamburg,  or  Large-rooted 
Parsnep,  Long  Garden 
Patience  Dock 
Pea,  Garden 

1.  Early  Frame.   2.  Early  Golden 

Hotspur.    3.  Early  Charleton  do. 

4.  Spanish  Dwart.  5  Dwarf  Su- 
gar.  6.  Leadman's  Dwai'f.  7. 
Tall  Sugar.  8.  Sugar  Poland.  9. 
Blue  Prussian.  10.  Green  Impe- 
rial Marrow.  1 1 .  Dwarf  Marrow- 
fat. 12.  White  Rouncival.  13. 
Large  Green  do.  14.  Large 
Gray.  15.  Spanish  Morotto.  16. 
Common  Field.  17.  Pearl,  or 
Nonesuch.  18.  Essex  Reading. 
19.  Albany.  20.  Glory  of  En- 
gland. 21.  Large  Marrowfat. 
22.  Dutch  Admiral. 

Pepper,  Red  or  Guinea 

1.  Long-podded 

2.  Heart-shaped 

3.  Bell 

4.  Cherry,  &c. 
Potatoe,  Common 
PoUtoe,  Sweet 
Pumpkin,  or  Pompjon 

Many  varieties. 

Radish,  Garden 

1.  Farly  Frame.  2.  Early  Purple 
Short-top.  3.  Salmon  Short-lop. 
4.  Common  Salmon.  5.  White 
Short  top.  6.  White  Tumcp- 
rooted  7.  Red  Turncp-rootcd. 
8.  White  Winter  Radish.  9. 
Black  Winter  do.  10.  White 
Naples,  &c. 

Radish,  Horse 

Rampion,  Esculent 

Rape,  or  Cole-seed 

Rocambole 

Salsaiy 

Scorzonera 


Agaricus  catripeatrU 
Shiaph  alba 

«>  nigra 
Tropaoluin  niajus 
Hibheut  escul€ntu9 
Allium  Cepa 


ftjittulosunt 
,,  ennadense 
AtripUx  bortensis 


Apium  petroselinum  sativum 

„  crispum 

„  latifolium 
Pastinaca  sativq 
Ruir^x  Patientia 
Piswtn  tatiyum 


Capsicum  annuutn 

V.  longioribus  siliquis 

v.  coruiforme 

T.  tetragonum 

T.  ceratijbmu 
Solanum  tuberosum 
Convolvulus  Batatas 
Cucurbita  Pepo 

Paphanus  sativus 


Cocblearia  Armorada 
Campanula  Rapuncvlus 
Brassica  Napus 
Aliiuvf  Sctroduprasum 
Tragfff'ngon  torrijoiimn 
Scorzohcra  hispanica 
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Sea-Kale,  or  Cabbage 

ShaUot 

Skirret 

Sorrel,  Broad-lcaved 

„  Round-leaved 
Spinach.  1.  Prickly-seeded 

2.  Biii'dock.    3.  Round-leaved. 
Squash,  Warted 

Many  varieties. 
Tomatoes,  or  Love-apple 
Tumep,  Culti\'Xted 

1.  Early  Dutch.    2.  Early  Stone. 

S.  Early  Green.  4.  Yellow  Round. 

5.  Large  Red-topped.      6.  White 

Round.     7.  Tankard.     8.  Large 

English  Field.     9.  Swedish.     10. 

Long  French. 


Crambe  fnaritima 
AlUum  Atcaiqnicum 
Stum,  SUarum 
Bumex  Acetwa 

,,  tcutatiu 
Spinacia  oleraeea 

Cucurbita  vermcota 

Sola'ium  Lycopenicum 
Brauica  Kupa 
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ANISE 
Basil,  Sweet 

„  Bush 
Caraway 
Clary 
Coriander 
Chamomile  ' 
Dill 
Fennel,  Common 

„  Sweet 
Hyssop 
Lavender 
Lovage, 
Marigold,  Pot 
Marjoram,  Sweet 

»  Pot 

„  Winter  Sweet 
Mint,  Spear 

„  Pepper 

„  Pennyroyal 

„  Horse 
Rosemary 
Sage,  Common 
Savory,  Summer 

„  Winter 
Smallage 
Tarragon 
Thyme,  Commoi 

,,  Lemon 


Pimpineila  Anhutn  . 
Ocyinum  Beuiiicum  medium 

„  ^ninitHufn 
Carum  Carui 
Salvia  Sclarca 
Coriandrum,  sativum 
Antbcinit  nobilit 
Anetbum  graveoleru 
Anetbum  Faenicuium 

„  V.  duice 
Hystoput  officinalis 
Lavendula  Spica 
Ligusticum  Levitticunt 
Calendula  officinalis 
Origanum,  Majorana 

„  Onitee 

,•  beracleoticum. 
Jdentba  viridet 

,,  piperita 

„  Pulegium 
Monarda  punctata 
Posmarinnt  officinalis 
Salvia  officinalis 
Satureia  bortensis 

„  montana 
Apium.  graveolens 
Artemisia  Dracunculus 
^bymus  vulgaris 

„  serpyllum 


PLANTS  CULTIVATED  FOR  MEDICINAL  PURPOSES,  &c 


Ague-weed,  Thoroughwort 
Angelica,  Garden 
Betony,  Wood 


Eupatorium,  perfoliatum 
Angelica  Arcbangelica 
Betonica  officinalis 
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BugloM, 

Carduus  benedictut 

CelancUne 

Coinfrey,  CommoH 

Cucumber,  Bitter 

Elecampane 

Flax,  Common 

Fenug^ek 

Fevcrtew 

Foxglove 

Gromwell 

Hemlock 

Horchound 

Hound's-tonguc 

Liquorice 

Madder,  Dyer's 

Mallow,  Marsh 

Mitgwort,  CommoB 

Nep,  or  Catmint 

Nettle,  Stinging 

Palma  Christi,  or  Castor-oil  Nut 

Pimpernel, 

Pink-root,  Carolina 

Poppy,  Opium 

Rue,  Garden 

Rhubarb,  True  Turkey 

,,  Common 
Scurvy-grasi 
Snake-root,  Virginia 
Southernwood 
Tansey 
Tobacco,  CultiTated 

„  Common  English 
Weld,  Woad,  or  Dyer's-wecd 
Winter  Cherry 
Wormseed,  Go«iefoot 
Wormwood 
Yarrow 

„  Sweet  or  Milfoil 


Ancbusa  officinaiii 
Ccntaurea  ber.edicta 
Cbclidonum  maju* 
Syiupbytum  officinclt 
C'ucumh  CoiifCintbus 
Inula  Helct.ium 
lAnxtm  usitatis*iniuvt 
TrigontUa  Fanuni  Gritcum 
Matricatia  Partbeniutn 
Digita/ts  purpurea 
Litbotperntutn  officinale 
Ciiniuvi  macuiatum 
Marrubium  wilgmre 
C^nogiotiom  cfficinalt 
G'.ycjrrbiza  glabra 
Muhia  tinctorum 
Altb^ta  officinalis 
Artemisia  vulgaris 
Ncpcta  Cataria 
Urtica  urens 
Aicinus  communis 
Anagaks  arvensis 
Spigeiia  marilandica 
Fapaver  tomniferum 
Kuta  graiscolens 
Rbeum.  palm,atum 

„  Bbaponticum 
Cocblearia  officinalis 
Aristolocbia  serpentartM 
Artemisia  Abrotanum 
Tanacetum  mdgare 
Nicotiana  Tabacum 

„  rust i cum 
Jfeseda  Luteola 
Pbysalis  Alkekengi 
Cbenepodium  antbdmJnticun^ 
Artemisia  Absinthium 
Asbillea  Millefolium 

„  Ageratum 
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Which,  being  all  hardy,  may  be  cultivated  to  advantage  in 
•very-  state  of  the  Union;  especially  if  soil  and  exposure  be  given 
agreeably  to  their  respective  natures  and  necessities. 

07"   These /bllow  in  Succesarve  Columns, 


ALMOND,  Amygdalus  communis 

1.  Sweet  or  Jordan  Almond 

2.  Common,  or  thick^shelled  do. 

3.  Bitter  Almond 
Apple,  Pyrus  Malus 

Summer  Apples, 
1.  Ginetting,  or  Juneat«ing 
3.  Early  HarvMt 


3.  Eve  Apple 

4.  Summer  Qiieening 

5.  Margaret  Apple 

6.  King  Apple 

7.  Bow  Apple 

S.  English  Codlin 
9  SwecCs  Harvest 
10.  Woolman*s  Uarv^ 
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Autumn  and  Early  Winter  Applet, 

11.  Golden  Pippin 

12.  Summer  Blush 
Ij.  Q|ifen  Apple 

14.  Summer  Pearmain 
IJ.  Lemon  Pippin 
16.  Fall  Pippin 
\7.  .A.'itunm  Pearmain 

18.  Sliippcn*s  Kussct 

19.  American  Pippin 

20.  Burlin^cm  Pippin 

21.  Golden  Rennet 

22.  Aromatic  Pippin 

23.  Sheep's  Snout 

24.  Scnrlet  Pearmain. 

25.  Orange  Apple 

26.  Vundevere 
Long-keepinj(  Applet. 

27.  Newtown  Pippin 

28.  Newark  Pippin 

29.  Priestly's  Apple 

30.  Jersey  Greeninp^ 

31.  Monstrous  Pippin 

32.  English  Nonpareil 

33.  American  Nonpareil 

34.  Doctor  Apple 
.35.  Everlasting  Apple 

36.  Royal  Russet 

37.  Holland  Pippin 

38.  Late  Gol<len  Pippin 

39.  Grafton  Apple 

40.  Qjiince  Apple 

41.  Winter  Qjieening 

42.  Leatherco:it 

43.  Lonc's  Pearmain 

44.  Spitzberpfen 

45.  Rhode  Island  Greenings 

46.  Swaar  Apple 

47.  Yellow  BellHower 

48.  Redlinff 

CjJer  Applet. 

49.  Harrison  Apple 

50.  Gennct-Mo}le 

51.  Vanwinkle 

52.  English  Redstreak 

52.  Hug^hes's  Virginian  Crab 

54.  Cooper's  Russeting 

55.  CampBeld  Apple 
^.  Newtown  Pippin 

57.  Nonesuch 

58.  Red  Sweeting 

59.  Yellow  Sweeting 

60.  John  Apple 
Apricot,  Prunut  Armeniaea 

1.  Masculine 

2.  Roman 

3.  Breda 

4.  Orange 

5.  Moor  Park 

6.  Algiers 

7.  Brussels 


8.  Large  Early 

9.  Nancy 
10    Persian 

11.  Turkey 

12.  R.)bin.son's 
Berberry,  Berber  is  vulgaris 

1.  Rcil-fruitcd  \i  Jili  stones 

2.  Red-fruited  without  stones 

3.  Wh.tc-fiuitcd 

4.  Biuck-irultvd 
Cherry,  Prunut  Cera^  us 

1.  Early  May 

2.  May  Duke 

3.  Archduke 

4.  Black  Heart 

5.  O.x  Heart 

6.  Bleeding  Heart 

7.  Hun  isi.n's  Heart 

8.  Morello 

9.  Carnation 

10    Yellow  Spanish 

11.  Luke  ward 

12.  Amber  Heart 

13.  Montmorency 

14.  Kentish 

15.  Tradescant's 

16.  Turkey  Heart 

17.  Swedish 

18.  Large  Amber 

19.  Imperial 

20.  Holman's  Duke 
Chesnut,  Sweet,  Fagut  Cattanea 

1.  Lalrge  Spanish 

2.  American 
Chinquapin,  Fagut  pumila. 
Currant,  Red  and  White,  Ribet  Rubrum 

1.  Common  Red. 

2.  Large  Red 

3.  Large  Pale  Dutch 

4.  Large  White 

5.  White  Crystal 
Currant,  Black,  Ribet  nigrum 
Fig,  Common,  Fict:t  Carica 

For  the  varieties  see  page  211. 
Filbert,  Corylut  Aveltana 

1.  White  Filbert 

2.  Red  do. 

3.  Large  Cob-mit 

4.  Common  Hazel-nut 
Gooseberry,  Ribet  Grossularia 

Red  Fruit. 

1.  Ackerley's  Ro<lney 

2.  „  Double  Bcai-er 

3.  Alcock's  Kin^ 

4.  ,j  Duke  ot  York 

5.  Arrowsmith's    Ruler  of    En- 

gland 

6.  Barrow's  Globe 

7-  Blakely^s  Swingham 

8.  Boardinan's  Royal  Oak 

9.  Bradshaw's  Hero 
4  F 
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10. 
11. 

12. 
13. 

14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 

31. 

«•»  ^ 

34. 
35. 
36. 

*>8. 

19. 
AO 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
4r. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 

52. 
53. 
54. 
55. 

sa. 

57. 
58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 

64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 


Bninclrit's  Atlas 
Cbampaiii^c 
Chapman's  Peerless 
Dtinn*8  Glory  c if  Eng^Und 
Dnun's  Chcsbirc  Round 
Fairlow's  Lord  Hood 
Fishci-*8  Conqueror 
Fox's  Lortl  Ho(kI 
,,  Jolly  Smoker 
Grejjoi-v's  CcmqucTor 
H.iU\s  Porcupine 
HcppaniN  Attrartor 
JcfirLv's  Koynard  Fox 
JolinsAii's  Twijr'cm 
Keat(>n*s  Britannia 
Kctl'm*s  l>enton  Red 
Leigh's  Defiance. 


»» 


Lord  Howe 


„  Rc<l  Lion 
I  .i\  cscy's  Helleg'anlc 
Loina.\*s  Victory 
Lord's  Fencibhes 
M'Mahon's  Republican 

,,  Philadelphia  Red 
Mason's  Hercules 
Parkinson's  Pico  de  Tcneriffe 

,,  Scarlet 
Perfection 
UawUngson's  Duke  of  Bridge- 

water 
Ri(Icr'.s  Old  England 
Shaw's  Billy  Dean. 
Shep!e>  's  Black  Prince 
Smith's  Bustler 
Supreme  Red 
Taylor's  Vohmtecr 
Ti  Hot  son's  Seedling 
Turner's  Black  King 

„  Patagonian 
Warrington  Red 
Warwickshire  Conqueror 
Whiteley's  Great  Bear 
Worlhiiijrton's  Gh)ry  of  Eccles 

Tei/ovj  Fruit. 
Blakeley's  Eclipse 
Brundrii's  Sir  Sydney 
Chead's  Golden  Lion 
Costerdine's  Yellow 
Davenport's  Defender 

,.  Creeping  Ceres 
Hamnet's  Kilton 
Hill's  Sir  Peter  Teazel 

„  Golden  Gourd 

„  Royal  Sovereign 
Jackson's  Golden  Drop 

„  Golden  Orange 
Leigh's  Prince  of  Orange 
M'  Mahon's  American  Eagle 
Parkinson's  Goldfinder 
Rider's  Brandy  Yellow 
Robinson's  Crudus 


69.  Smith's  Goldien  Image 

70.  „  Spurkler 

71.  ThoiTJc's  Moston  Wolfe 

72.  Whittington's  Scepter 

73.  Williamson*.s  Yellow  Hornet 

Green  Fruit. 

74.  Blakele\'s  Green  Chissel 

75.  Boanlman's  Green  Oak 

76.  i5undr:t's  Tich!e  Toby 

77.  Chadwick's  Hero 
Dcpn's  Lord  Hood 
F.>\'s  Green  Goose 
Hi^h  SheiitV  of  Lancashire 
Hc»<lps'>n's  Col.  Tarlcton 
Jackson's  Green  John 
Johnson's  Willow 
Leigh's  Victory 
M'  Mahon's  Paddy -whack 

„  Green  Mammoth 
Mi5:s  Bold 

Mill's  Langley  Green 
Monk's  Charles  Fox 
Nixon's  Green  M>rtle 

M  Mendoza 
Rawlin;7son's  Royal  George 
Read's  Sanctification 

94.  Bedford's  Tarqum 

95.  Rol)ins<*n's  Stump 

96.  Seal's  Diana 

97.  Smith's  Green  Mask 

98.  Taylor's  Nimrod 

99.  Worthington's  Rosamond 

100.  Yates's  Duke  of  Bedford 

White  Fruit. 

101.  Adams's  Snowball 

102.  Atkinson's  White  Hall 

103.  Chapman's  Highland  Wliite 

104.  „  Iron  White 

105.  Davenport's  Lady 

106.  Gibson's  Apollo 

107.  HoUhng's  White  Muslin 
lOS.   Holt's  Turtle  Dove 

109.  Ken\on's  White  Noble 

110.  Leigh's  White  Swan 

111.  M'Mahon's  Snowdrop 
112. 


78. 

79. 

HO. 

81. 

•  j^. 

8v>. 

84. 

85. 

86. 

87. 

88 

R9. 

90. 

91. 

92. 


113. 
114- 
115. 
116. 


tt  Diamond 
Moor's  White  Bear 
Neild's  White  Rose 
Nixon's  White  Heait 
Redf<ird's  Venus 

117.  Whittington's  White  Rose 

118.  Woodward's  White  Smitti 

119.  Willich's  Diadem 
Medlars,  Metfiiius  gtnnanica 

1.  Dutcii 

2.  Nottingham. 
Mulberry,  White,  MoruM  alba 

Black,  ,,  nigra 

Red,  „  rubra 

Nectarine,  Atnygdalut  Pe/sica 
1.  Falrchiid's  ^arly 


ff 
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6. 

r. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
II. 


2.  Elnige 

3.  Scarlet 

4.  Ncwington 

5.  Red  Roman 
Early  Yellow 
Greii  Clinjjstonc 
Murray 
GoMon 
Clermont 
Italian 

12.  Peterborough 

13.  Violet 

14.  Genoa 

15.  Morell's  Large 

16.  Red 

IT.  While.  &c. 
Peach,  Ain'gdalus  Per  ska  * 

1.  Early  Avant 

2.  Wliite  Ntiimeg^ 
3    Red  Nutmeg^ 

4.  Early  Minionne 

5.  Early  Ann 

6.  Early  Newinji^on 

7.  Eany  Elizabethlown 

8.  White  Magdalen 

9.  Red  Ciinjjslone 
10    White  do. 

11.  Kennedy's  Carolina 

12.  Royal  George 

13.  Oldmixon 

14.  Late  Heath 

15.  La  Plata 

16.  Georgia 

17.  Congress 

18.  Sourdine 

19.  President 

5K).  English  locomparable 

21.  Chancellor 

22.  Rambouillet 

23.  La  Teton  de  Venus 

24.  La  Pourpr^e 


Belle  Chcvreusc 


26.  Noblesse 

27.  Bellegarde 

28.  Large  Yellow  Freestone 

29.  White  Pavie 
SO.  Monstrous  Pavie 

31.  Clifton's  Nutmeg 

32.  Lemon  Peach 

33.  Large  Newington 

34.  Carolina  Clingstone,  &c. 
Pear,  Pyrus  communis 

Summer  Fru:(, 

1.  Musk 

2.  Green  Chissel 

3.  Jargonelle 

4.  Prince's  Bergaroot 

5.  Epine  d'Ete 


6. 
7. 
8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
*^2 
23. 
24. 
25. 

26. 
27. 
28. 

30. 
31. 

32. 

r»  •> 

Ov). 

.34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
Plum, 

1. 

2. 

o. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
32. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 


Little  Musk 
Red  Muscadclle 
Griffith's  Summer 

Autumn  Fruit. 
Summer  Bergamot 
Autumn  Bergamot 
Summer  Bon-chrelein 
Monsieur  Jean 
Orange  Bergamot 
Brown  Beurrc 
St.  Michael's 
Swan's  E;»'g 
Cooper's  Fall 
Beurre  d'  Ore 
Imperial 
While  Butter 
Gray  Butter 
De  la  Mottc 
Crasane 
Blessed  Pear 
Skinless 

Winttr  Fruit. 
Colmar 
Chaumontelle 
Winter  Bon-clii*cticn 
St.  German 
Epine  d'Hyvcr 
Lonfir  Green  Winter 
Pound 
Imperial 
Green  Rennet 
Red  Cap 
Vergouleuse 
Ambrctte 

Spanish  Bon-chretieu 
Easter  Bergamot 
Cape  May  Winter 
Pnmus  dtytnestica 
Jaune-hativc 
Early  Damask 
Small  Black  Damask 
Damask  Violet,  of  Tours 
Orleans 
Folheringham 
Black  Pcrdrigon 
White  do. 
Violet  do. 

Red  Bonum  Magnum 
White  do. 
Cooper's  larg^ 
La  Royale 

Little  Qtieen  Claudia 
Large  do.  or  Dauphiny 
Drap  d'  Or 
Apricot  Plum 
Maitre  Claud 
Myrobalin 
Green  Gage 


•  The  Peach  and  Nectarine  are  only  varieties  of  the  same  genus ^  the  latxc. 
hazing  a  smooth  skin,  and  a  more  briik  and  vinous  jtrict  than  the  former. 
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21.  BIm'*  Gr.pre 

22.  Krcl  Gnjce 
23    Wliitr  G;ipr« 

24.  La  Mirabellc 

25.  Biijrno'lc 

C6.  Red  Diajrrr,  or  Roch-carbon 

27.  Pnint  Plum 

28.  While  Winter  Damson 

29.  Late  Imperatrice 

30.  Common  Damjion,  he. 
plum,  C]iica.saw,  Primus  cluciua 
Qjiince.  P,;m«  Cydonia 

1.  P.»rtnpal 

2.  Orange 


o. 
A 


IVar 

Apple 


Rasj.l^ern ,  Rvhus  iJrut 

X'tiY  the  hesl  soits  seepage  517- 
Roan  Troe,  Sorbus  aucuparia 
Service,  Svrhus  dovitttica 

1.  Apple -shaped 

2.  Pcar-'haped 
Sl!'a\\  licrrv,  Fragcria  vesca 

For  the  best  .sorts,  seepa^  47*6 
Vine,  r.'f/j  vini/era 

For  varieties,  .see  page  229,  6tc 
Wahiul,  English,  yuglatit  Hegia 


A  CATALOGUE  OF  HARDY  DECIDUOUS  TREES  AND 

SHRUBS, 

Which  may  be  cultivated  for  use  and  ornament,  and  generally 
raised  f;om  seeds ;  though  many  of  them  may  be  propagated  by 
cuttings,  layers,  suckers,  graftin;^;,  and  inoculating. 

As  it  would  be  desirable,  and  of  considerable  utility,  that  plants 
in  general,  should  be  known  by  their  true  Botanical  names,  es- 
pecially in  such  a  country  as  this,  the  population  of  which  is,  in 
a  c;rciit  measure,  made  up  of  people  from  every  nation  in  Europe, 
who  have  given  so  many  locaK  trivial  names,  to  the  same  plant,  as 
to  confound  every  advantage  thai  might  be  derived  from  an  univer- 
sal one ;  and  further,  when  certain  trees  or  shrubs  mark  boundai  y 
lines,  which  is  often  the  case,  the  difierence  of  local  names,  may  at 
subsequent  periods,  be  productive  of  much  contention,  and'  some- 
times of  serious  injuries,  I  am,  therefore,  induced  to  give  the  L'ni- 
versal  Botanical  names  first,  in  the  succeeding  part  of  the  general 
catalogue,  not  doubling  but  that  in  the  course  of  some  time,  they 
will  become  as  familiar  as  the  names  Aloe,  Anemone,  Gerduium, 
Convolvulus,  Asparagus,  Crocus,  &c. 

•^*  The  c/im/fing  or  tviining  pianu,  best  adapted  f^r  the  covering  of  vsaiU 
and  arbours,  are  mat-keJ  thus  ♦ 


Acer  rubruntt 

,,  argtntcuin 

,,  Ktgundo 

,,  sacbarinmn 

„  canndeiue 

ft  pensyhanicuni 

„  rnontanuTn 

„  Pseudc-pLitanus 
JEsculus^flava 

„  Ht^pacastanum 

„  Puvta 

„  spicata   (of  Barirant)  *) 

„  nKicroitacfya  (of  Micbauxjy 


Scarlet  Maple 

„  Silvery-leaved  do. 

„  Ash-leaved  do. 

„  Tnie  Sugiir  do. 

,,  Canadian  Striped  do. 

„  Pennsylvanian  do. 

fi  Mountain  do. 

„  European  Sycamore 
Ycllow-Howering  Horse  Cliesnu; 

„  European  do. 

,,  Scarlet-flowering* 

„  Dwarf  do. 
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Amorpba  fnitico*a 
Amygdalu9  nana 

„  pumila 

,,  Persica.fiore  piano 
JndrcnneUa  arborea 

,,  wariana 

,y  pauiculata 

,,  raceinota 

,,  calyculata 

f^firruginea,  iS^c. 
Annona  triloba 
Aralia  tpinosa 
*Aristolocbia  Sipkn 
Azalea  nudifiora 

„  V.  coccinca 

,,  V.  rutilans 

„  V.  camea 

,,  V.  aiba 

9t  bi color 

,.  V.  paplionacca 

„  V.  panita 

,,  viscosa 

,,  V.  (xlorata 

,,  V.  vittata 

„  V.  fissa 

,,  V.  flonbunda 

„  V.  glauca 
fietulu  nigra 

„  papyraccn 

ff  cxceUa 

ft  popuiijolia 

„  Itnta 

„  pumila 

„  alba 

„  V.  pcndula 

„  nana 

f,  Alnus 

,,  serrulata 
Berberis  canadensis 
Bignonia  Catalpa 

„  *  radicans 

,.  *  crucigera 
Caljcan  tbxtsfloridus 

y.ferax 
Carpinus  Ostrya 

»»  virginiana 

,,  Betulut 

,1  duinensis 
Ceanotbus  amerieanut 
*CcListrxts  scandans 

,,  huUatus 
Celtis  occidentalis 

„  atutralis 
Cepbalantbui  occidentalis 
Cercis  canadensis 

„  Siliquastrum 
Cbionantbus  virginica 
^CUmatis  virginiana 

„  •  cnspa 

If  •  Viorna 


Carolina  Bastard  Indigo 

Ci.mmon  Dwarf  Almond 

Double -flowering  Dwarf  do. 

Double-flowering  Peach 

Tree  Andromeda 

Mainland  do. 

Paniculated  do. 

Branching  do. 

Gl()!)e.flo\vered  do. 

Rustv  do. 

Hardy  Papaw,  or  Custard  Apple 

Angelica-tree,  Prickly  Ash 

Climbing  Broad-leaved  Birthwort 

Upright  American  Honeysuckle- 

Deep  Scarlet  do. 

Deep  Red  do. 

Pale  Red  do. 

Early  White  do. 

Red  and  White  do. 

Variegated  do. 

Downy  da. 

Viscous  do. 

Common  White  do. 

White-striped  do. 

Narrow-petaled  White  do. 

Chister-flowcrcd  do. 

Glaucous  do. 

Black  American  Birch 

„  Paper  do. 

„  Tall  do. 
Poplar-leaved  do. 
Canadian  do. 

American  Hair}-  Dwarf  do. 
Common  European  do. 
))roopingdo. 
European  Dwarf  do 
European  Alder 
Pcnnsvlvanian  Alder 

_  • 

Canadian  Berberry 
Common  Catalpa 
Scarlet  Trumpet  Flower 
Cress-bearing  do. 

Carolina  Allspice,  or  Sweet-scented 

Shrub 
Pennsylvania  do. 
Hop  Hornbeam 
Flowering  do. 
Common  European  do. 
Dwarf  do. 
New  Jersey  Tea 
Climbing  Staff-tree 
Studded  do. 
American  Nettle-tree 
European  do. 
Marsh  Button -wood 
Judas  Tree,  Red-bud 
European  do. 
Fringe  Tree 

Virginian  Virpn's  Bower 
Curled  do. 
Leathery- flowered  dp« 
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*Cleniath  orlentalit 

„  Vita! ha 
Cletbra  ahifoHa 

.,  par.iculMa 
Colutea  arboretcent 

„  cnicntd 

Ctmifttonia  asp^enijvlia 
Cor i aria  fn  'riifolia 
Cornus  Jloridit 

„  afternifolia 

„  sericea 

M  Ma 

„  circinata 

,i  ttricta 

,,  paniculata 

,,  sanguinea 

ft  niascuia 
Coronilla  Kmeres 
CratiXgut  Aria 

„  torminalit 

„  xiridet 

y,  Azardus 


Oriental  Virg^in's  Dower 

Enj^iish  do. 

Alder-Ieaved  Cicthra 

P:inlci:hitcd  do. 

Bladder  S<na 

Opiental  do. 

Porock's  tlo. 

Swccl  Fern, or  Fcm-lcarcd  Comptoni; 

M\Tllc!cavcd  Siimarh 

Great-flowcrid  Do^vood 

AUemate-lcavcd  do. 

BIiie-beiTifd  do. 

White-bcrrieJ  do. 

Pennsylvania  do. 

Uprijrlit  do. 

Paniclcd  do. 

Rtd-tvvip:jjcd  do. 

Cornelian  Cherry 

Scorpion  Sena 

Wliiie-bcani  Tree 

Wdd  Service  or  Sorb 

Grecn-lcaved  Virg-inian  Haw-thom 

Parslev-lcavcd  Azurolc 


(fur  other  species t  see  page  147.  J 


Cupressus  disficba 
C/tisus  Laburnum 

,t  sessilifolius 
J)apbne  Mezereum 

„  V.  album 

,t  alpina 

„  Cnevrum 
Diospyros  virginiana 

„  Lotus 
Direa  palm  tr  is 
£i4tagnus  au^ustifoiia 

V.  spinosa 
JEuonymus  a^nrricanus 

„  earolinensis 

„  atropurpureus 

„  europ^us 

„  latijfoiius 

f,  verrucosus 
Fagus  sylvatica 

ff/erruginea 

„  Castanea 

„  V.  anicricana 

,,  pumiia 
Fot  berg  ilia  alnijolia 


Deciduous  or  Bald  Cypress 
Laburnum 

Seasile-lcaved  C)  libsus 
Ued  Mezercon 
White  do. 
Alpine  Daphne 
Ti-ailing  Daphne 

Persimmrm,  or  American  Date -plum 
European  Date  Plum 
Marsh  Leather-\vo(Ml 
NaiTow- leaved  Oleaster 
Thorny  do.  [bu.sh. 

E\crgreen   Spindle-tree,   or  Cuiiiing-* 
Carolina  Spindle-tree 
Purple-flowered  do. 
European  do. 
Broad-leaved  do. 
Warted  do. 
European  Beech 
American  do. 
Spanish  Chesnut 
American  do. 
Chinquapin  do. 
Alder-leaved  Fothergilla 


Franklinia  aiatamaba,  of  Bartram,  7  r*      tr  • 

Cordonia  Frankiini,  (oJV  Htrititr)^  *'''*"'"»»»» 

Fraxims  nigra  Black  American  Ash 

y,  alba  White  do. 

„  carol iniana  Red  do. 

,,  excelsior  Common  European  do 

„  y.  pendula  Drooping  do. 

„  y.  integrifolia  Entire-leaved  do. 


„  Omus 
,,  rotundifolia 
Qleditsia  triaeantbos 
V.  horrida 
v.  monospenna 


True  Manna,  or  flowering  do. 
Rcund-Ieaved  Manna  do. 
Honey  Locust 
Long-spined  do. 
One-scedcd  do. 
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V.  ineriTu^ 
Glycine  frutescens 
CuHaudinia  divica 

Jfiilesia  tetraptera 

ff  dipt  era 
}I(i mavielis  virginica 
*  Hcdcra  quinqiitj'olia 
llibiscui  sj'fidciu 

Il/'ppopoae  Rbamnoidci 

,,  ciinadetuis 
Jljdrangeu  arborescent 

,,  radiata 
H.pericAni  kalmlanuni 
"l/'AiininuiK  qfficinale 

ttjruticans 
Ilex  FrtKoi.fct 
Itea  virginicit 

,,  Cyriila 
y uhlans  digra 

,,  cinerea 

„  oldongit 

,,  compretsa 

t,  aibu 

V.  ovata 

«.  minima  amara 

,,  Peciiti 

,,  Jiegiu 
J^aurus  Siusafrat 

,,  aestivalis 

,,  Benzoin 
Ligustrum  vu/gare 
Litfuidamber  styracijlua 
JJriodendror,  Tulipifera 
Loniccra  Diervilla 

f,  Syinpboricarpos 

„  •  Periclyviemnn 

„  *  Caprtfulium 
I'lagnolia  glauca 

,f  acuminata 

„  tripctaia 

„  Quricuiata 

,,  grandij'olia 
*  Mcnispernium  canadense 

f»  *  virgintcinn 
J^Iespilus  canadensis 

„  arbutijulia 

,,  Avielancbicr 

„  Ch  nntrue-Mespilus 

„  Cotoneaiter 

t,  toinentosa 
jWmosa  yulibrissin 
Morus  papyri/era 

„  alba 

„  V.  amcricana 

»  fiigru 

„  rubra 
M;rica  cerifera 
Nyssa  integrifoii  f of  Alton  J 

,1  denticulatu  (do.) 


Thornlcss  do. 

Ci;rulina  Klflney-bean  Tree 

Uaidy  Bimdoc,  oi*  Kentucky  CofFce- 
Iroc 

Four-\vinjri:d  Snow-drop  Tree 

1  W'o-wiMjjcd  do. 

Witch  Hazel 

Virginian  Ivy,  or  Creeper 

Althxa  Frutex, (many  varieties  double 
and  single) 

Sea  Bucktiioni 

Canadian  do. 

Siirubby  llydrang-ca 

l^nwny  do. 

Kulmia-lcavcd  St.  Jolm's-wort 

C(>minon  wbitc  Jaitmii^c 

Common  Yellow  do. 

Der.idnous  H«>lly 

Virj^-inian  Itea 

Entirc-leavcd  do. 

Black  Wabiut 

Butter-nut 

Lonj^-fruited  Hickcry 

Sliag-barked  do. 

Common  White  do. 

Shell- barked  do. 

Pijif-nut  do. 

Illinoisnvit 

European  Wahiut 

Common  Sassafras 

Spice-wood 

Benjamin  Tree 

Common  Privet 

Sweet  Ctim 

Tulip  Ti-ce,  Poplar 

Vc-llow  Upright  Honeysuckle 

St.  Pcter's-wort 

Common  English  Honeysuckle 

Italian  Honeysuckle 

Glaucus.or  Swamp  Magnolia 

Cucumber  Ti-ee 

Umbrella  Tree 

£ar-lcaved  Magnolia 

Long-leaved  do. 

Canadian  Moonseed 

Virginian  do. 

Snf>wy  Medlar 

A:-'iutusleaved  do. 

Alj'inc  do. 

B.i5tai-ddo. 

Dwu'  f  do. 

Q?imce-»eavcd  do. 

Smooth  Tree  Mimosa 

Paper  Mulberry 

Wiiite  Italian  do. 

W!..te  American  do. 

Black  do. 

Red  do. 

Candleberry  MyKle 

Soui*-gum,  I'vi^'.io  Tree 
Water  dv>. 
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Onorit  fruiicosa 
*Periploca  grteca 
Pblladclpbus  inodorut 

f,  coronariut 
Pinut  Larix 

,,  pendula  C^J  Alton) 

„  rubra 
Platanus  occidentalU 

„  oricntalis 
Populut  alba 

,y  tretnula 

,t  tremulvidet 


tt 


nt 


gra 


„  dilatata 
„  baUainiftra 
,,  candicans 
„  Ictvigata 
„  moniliftra 
„  gr^ca 
„  betcropbjlla 
,,  angulata 

Potcn  tilla  fruticota 

Prir.os  verticillatua 
t,  litvigatut 

Prunut  virginiana 
„  canadensit 
„  angustifulia 
„  pumila 
„  Padut 
,,  rubra 
t,  ipinosa 
,,  insiiitia 
ff  Mabaleb 
itpyg^niaa  (of  Willdtncvi) 

Ptelia  trijoiiata 

Pyrut  coronaria 
„  anguitifjlia. 
,,  prunifolia  ( cj  Willdtnava ) 
„  talicifolia 
„  tpectubili* 

^icrcus  obtusiluba  (of  MicbauxJ 
,,  fnacrocarpa         (do. J 
„  lyrata  (do.  J 

„  alba  (do.  J 

„  prinust  v-  palustris  (do. J 
„  V.  monticola        (do.J 
„  V.  acuminata       (do.J 
f,  V.  pumila  (^-J 

„  tomentota  (^o.J 

^pbellot  (do.J 

„  V.  sylvatlca         (do.J 
„  V.  pumila  (^o-J 

„  einerea  (^o.J 

,f  hnbricaria  (do.J 

n  laurifolia  (do.J 

,,  aquatica  (^o.J 

„  nigra  (do.J 

„  tinctoria  (do.J 

„  siiuiosa  (do.J 

„  triloba  (^o.J 

„  V.  Bantsteri        (do.J 


Shrubby  Rest-Harrow 

Virg-inian  Silk  Tree 

Carolina  Svringa 

Mnck-Oi  anffe  do. 

White  Larch 

Black  Drooping^  do. 

Red  Larch 

Plane-tree,  Large  Button-wood 

Oriental  do. 

Wljite  Poplar 

Trembling"  do.  or  Aspin 

Aspin-like  do. 

Black  do. 

Lombard  y  do. 

Balsam  do.  Tacamahaca 

Ilcart-leaved  Tacamahaca 

Smooth  Pojjlar 

Canadian  do. 

Athenian  do. 

Variotis-Icaved  do. 

Carolina  do. 

.Shrubby  Cinquefoil^ 

Winter-bcrry,  Black  Alder 

Smooth-leaved  do. 

Common  Bird  or  Wild  Cherry 

Canadian  do. 

Narrow -leaved  do. 

Dwarf  Canadian  do. 

European  Bird-Cherry 

CoiTiish  do. 

Black-thorn,  or  Sloe-tree 

Bullace  Plum 

Perfumed  Cherry 

American  Pig^my-plum 

Shrubby  Trefoil 

Sweet-scented  Crab 

Narrow -leaved  do. 

Siberian  Crab 

Willow -leaved  do. 

Chinese  Apple-tree 

Upland  White,  or  Iron  Oak 

Overcup  White  Oak 

AVater  White  Oak 

Common  White  do. 

Swamp  Chesnut  Oak 

Mountain  do 

Narrow-leaved  do. 

Chinquapin  do. 

Downv-leaved  do. 

Willow-leaved  Oak 

Common  Marsh  do. 

Dwarf  do. 

Upland  willow  Oak 

Shingle  do. 

Laurel-leaved  Oak 

Carolina  Water  Oak 

Black  Oak 

Champlain  Black  Oak 

Sinuated-leaved  do. 

Downy  Black  Oak 

Baiiibtcr'ft  Dwaii*  Oak 
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^uercu4  falca  ta  (of  Michaux) 

I,  catetbdti  C<^o.J 

f,  cocci nea  C^^-J 

, ,  palustrit  C^J 

„  rubra  f*^'J 

t,  JRobur 

„  Aigilops 

,,  Eiculu* 
Hbamnut  Frangula 

It  paliurus 

tf  catbarticut 
Bbodora  canadttuit 
Mbut  glabrMih 

„  Copallinuin 

,,  typbinum 

,1  Vernix 

,,  radicans 
,,  Toxicoilendron 
,,  Metapiuin 
,,  Coriaria 
„  Coiinus 
Ribes  oxyacantboides 

t,  cynobasti 
Robinia  Pieudo'Acacia 
„glutino*a 
„  bitpida 
„  Caragana 
f,  spinosa 
Rota  berberifolia 
„  lutea 
„  tuipburea 
f,  blanda 
„  cinnamonea 
„  arvensh 
„  pimpinellifolia 
yf  tpinotisthna 
„  V.  communis 
„  V.  fl.  rub. 
„  V.  fl  varicg. 
,t  V.  fl.  plen. 

„  parvijiora  (WiUdJ     7 
f,  pentyivanica  f1Vang,Jy 
„  lucida  CWUld.J 
f,  caroiina 
It  viiiota 
„  rugota 
,f  provincialit 

»f  ▼. 

w  .V.  flore  rubra 

It  V.  incamaU 

M  V.  alba 

„  V.  de  Meauz  major 

It  V.  de  Meauz  minor 

II  centifolia 

»»▼. 

»i  V. 
>i  T. 
».  T. 
»  V. 


Downy  Red  Oak 

Sniidy  \<td  Oak 

Scurlt*t  Oak 

Swamp  Red  Oak 

Red  Oak 

EMgiisIi  Oak 

Larg'c  P«  ickly-cupped  Oak 

Italian  small        do.       do. 

Bcrry-hcarinf^  Alder. 

Chrisi's  Thoi  M 

Purg'ingf  Buckthorn 

Canada  R!iod(u*a 

Smooth  Siimack 

Lenliscns-leaved  do. 
''SlMjf's-horn   do. 

Varnish-Tree 

Poiscm-vine,  or  Ash 

Poison  Oak 

Guni-licariu^  Snmack 

Tanner:*  Sinr.ack 

Venetian       do. 

Hau  thorn-leaved  Gooseberry 

Prickly-fruited  do. 

Common  Locust-tree 
Glutinoustwig^d  do. 

Rose  Acacia 

Siberian  Ac<icia 
Thomv  Robinia 
Single-leaved  Rose 
Single  Yellow  Austnan  Roic 

Double  Yellow      do. 
Hudson's  Bay        do. 
Cinnamon  Rose 
White  Dog  Rose 
Small- Burnct-leaved  do. 
Scotch  Ro^e 
Common  Scotch  do. 
Red  Scotch  do. 
Striped  Howered  do. 
Double  Scotch  do. 

Small  flowered  American^  or  Penn- 
sylvania do. 
Sbining.Ieaved  American  do. 
Carolina  Rose 
Apple  Rose 
Wrinkled-leaved  Rose 
Common  Province  Rose 
Childing*8  do. 
Red  or  Scarlet  do. 
Blush  Province  do. 
Wliite-Province  do. 
Great  Rose  de  Meaux 
Pompone  Rose 
Hundred-leaved  Rote 
Dutch  Hundred-leaved  do. 
Blush  Hundred- leaved  do. 
Singleton's  Hundred  leaved  do* 
Burgundy  Rose 
Single-velvet  Rose 
Double-velvet  Rote 
4  s 
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„▼. 

M  ▼. 
»▼• 

„v- 

„  galUca 

„  V.  versicolor 

f»V. 

».  V- 

9,  damatcena 

„  V.  versicolor 
„  V.  calandarum 
„  V.  italica 
„  V.  belgica 

„  pumila 
ffturhinata 
yt  rubiginoia 
„y.  eglanlina 


f» 


V. 


..  V. 


f» 


V. 


V. 


91 


V. 


„  mutcota 
f,  tnotcbats 

„  rubrifoUa 
>»  lagfnaria 
„  cupina 
99  pjrenaica 
„  pcndulina 
„  ^nontana 
„  tnuitijlora 
„  canina 
„  tomentota 
»,  coiiina 
yy  parvifolia 
„  inngtjfoiia 
„  aiba,  V.  plen9 


91 
II 


V. 
V. 


,,  temperjlorent  f  tender  J 
„  cbinentit  f  tender  J 

„  indica  ftenderj 

„  paluttrh 
Rubu9  oiloratut 

,,/ruticMut,  V.  plenuft 
Salitburia  adiantifoiia 
Salix  baifjlonica 

"  ariutifolia 

t,  viteilina 

Satnhucus  pubene 
„  canadentit^ 


Sultan  Rose 
Stepney  Rose 
Garnet  Rose 
Bishop  Rose 
Lisbon  Rose 
Red-officind  Rost 
Mimdi  Rose 
Marble  Rose 
Virpin  Rose 
Red  Damask  Rose 
Blush  do. 

Yoi'k  and  Lancaster  do. 
Red  Monthly  do. 

3^hite  Monthly  do. 
lush  Belgic  do. 
Great  Royal  do. 
Imperial  Damask  do. 
Dwarf  Austrian  Rose 
f  rankfort  Rose 
Sweet- Briar 
Common  do. 
Double -Flowered  do. 
Mossy  Double  do. 
Marble  Double  do. 
Red  Double  do. 
Royal  do. 
Yellow  do. 
Moss  Province  Rose 
Single  Musk  Rose 
J)ouble  do. 
Ued-leavcd  Rose 
Bottle-fruited  Rose 
Alpine  Rose 
Pyrenean  Rose 
Pendulous  Rose 
Mountain  Rose 
Many-flowered  Rose 
Dog-Rose,  or  Dog-Briar 
Downy-lcaved  do. 
HiURose 
Small-leave<l  do. 
Lonpf- leaved  do. 
Double-White  Rose 
Small  Maiden's  Blush  do. 
Large     do.  do. 

Cluster   do.  do. 

Small  Burnet  do.  do. 
Everblowing  Rose 
Pale  China  do.  commonly  called  Ota- 

heite  Rose 
Indian  Rose 
Swamp  Rose 
Flowering  Raspberry 
Double -flowering  Bramble 
Maiden-hair  Tree 
Drooping  Willow 
Arbutus-leaved  do. 
Golden    Willow;    with   about    fiAy 

other  species 
Hairy  Elder 
Canada  Red-be  rried  Elder 
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„  nigra 
„  V.  viridis 
„  V.  all»a 
,,  V.  laciniata 
,,  racemoxa 
Sideroxyton  tenax 

,,  lycioidei 
Sinilax  caduca 
Solamim  Dulcamara 
Sorhns  americtva 
„  aucnparia 
„  bybrida 
„  domestica 
Spartium  fcopnriutn 
SpirTa  opuiifoUa 
,,  hypericifolia 
,y  creiata 
,,  Ix'o'igata 
„  talicifolia 
,«  tittnentosa 
Stapkylea  trifoliata 

„  pinnata 
Stuartisi  Malacodendron 

„  pentugyna 
Styrax  grandijotium 

,,  i^tvigatwtn 
Syringa  vulgris,  v.  albii 
„  V.  puqjurea 
,» pert  tea 
Tatnarix  gatlica 
I,  germanica 
Teucriumjlavum 
T^lia  ennericana 
„  caroliniana 
„  europ^a 
„  pubetceru 
„  alba 
Ulmut  americana 
„  V.  rubra 
„  y.  alba 
„  V.  pendiila 
„  mollifotia 
„  pumila 
y,  netnoralh 
„  campettrU 
,» V.  stricta 
„  V.  latifolia 
„  V.  glabra 
„  V.  fungosa 
Taceinium  »tafni7ieun\ 
t,  giaueutn 
,t  dUoihorpbum 
„  retinotum 
„  corymboium 
»,  arboreum 
„  Myrtillut 
f,  VitU  id^ta 
,,frondo9Ufn 
„  album 
„  macrocarpon 
f,  Oxycoc^09 


Commnn  European  Elder 
Grecn-berric:!  do. 
White-b«;mcd  d:>. 
Parsley-leaved  do. 
European  Ked-bcrried  do. 
Silvery-leaved  Iron- wood 
Willow-lcaved  do. 
Deciduous  Smilax 
Woody  Nigbtsbade 
American  Service,  or  Roane  Tree 
European  do. 
Bastard  do. 
True  Service,  or  Sorb 
English  Broom 
Nine-bark 

Hypericum -leaved  Spirxa 
Hawthorn-leaved  Spirxa 
Smnoth-lcaved  Spiraea 
Willow-leaved  do. 
Seal  let  Spiraea 
Three-leaved  Bladder-Ni)t 
Five -leaved  do. 
Common  Stuartia 
Distinct  Styled  do. 
Great- leaved  Storax-Tre# 
Smooth-leaved  do. 
White  Lilac 
Blue  Lilac 
Persian  Lilac 
French  Tamarisk 
German  do. 
Tree  Germander 
American  Black  Lime-Tre* 
Oblique-leaved  do. 
European  Li  me -Tree 
Pubescent  do. 
White  do. 

Large  rough-leaved  American  Elm 
Red  American  do. 
White  American  do. 
Drooping  American  do. 
Tender- leaved  Elm 
Dwarf  do. 

Hombeam-leared  do. 
English  Elm 
Cornish  do. 
Witch  or  Scotch  do. 
Smooth-leaved  do. 
Dutch  do. 

Green-twigged  Ifuckle-berry 
Silvery-leaved  do. 
Variable  do. 
Clammy  do. 
Cluster-flowered  do. 
Tree  do. 

European  do.  or  Bill-berry 
European  Red  do. 
Obtuse-leaved  do. 
White-fruited  do. 
Common  Cranberry 
European  Cranberry  or  Bog-berry, 
(with  many  othc^  species) 
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Viburnum  nudum 

„  opulus  amtrlcanum 

ff  prunifuliuin 

„  Ijcvigatum. 

„  Cassinoide* 

f,  Lentagn 

,j  dentatum 

„  acerifolium 

„  alnijolium 

„  arhoreum 

,,  Opulut 
Vitcx  Agnut  Castru 
Zanthorbiza  apiifolia 
Zantboxylum  fraxinifoliufn 


OvaMeavcd  Viburnum 

Guelder- Rose -leaved  do. 

IMum-leaved  do. 

Cassioberry  Bush 

Thick-leaved  Viburnum 

Pear-leaved  do. 

Dentated-leaved  do. 

Maple -leaved  do. 

Alder-leaved  do. 

Tree  do. 

European  Guelder  Rose,  or  Snow-ball 

Chaste  Tree 

Parsley-leaved  Zanthorhiza 

Ash-leaved  Toolh-ack  Tree 


HARDY  EVERGREEN  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


Tlie  kinds  marked  thus  *  are  climbing  plants,  and  those  mark- 
ed thus  t  being  somewhat  tender,  will  require  to  be  planted  in  a 
"warm  soil  and  well  sheltered  situation  (in  the  eastern  and  middle 
stales)  the  better  to  enable  them  to  bear  the  severity  of  the  winter 
frosts. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  evergreen  and  deciduous  trees  and 
shrubs,  not  mentioned  in  this  sub-division,  or  in  the  preceding  part 
of  the  General  Catalogue,  that  will  thrive  in  the  open  ground  de- 
partments pretty  generally  in  the  soutliern  slates,  which  in  the 
middle  and  eastern  st  tes,  at  least,  until  gradually  inured  to  the 
climates,  must  be  treated  as  Green-House  plants  ;  in  the  list  of 
which,  they  are  pointed  cut  by  a  significant  mark. 


Arbutus  Uta  urai 
^Bignonia  pubacena 
Bdxua  tempo-viren* 
,,  V.  arborescens 
,,  V.  anpustifolia 
„  V.  suSruticosa 
*Cleviatia  cirrbosa 
Cupretaut  Tbyoidet 

Diipbne  Laureola 

JEpigaa  repens 

GauUberia  procumbent 

•Hedera  Helix 

Hex  opaca 

„  Aquifoliuvi 
,,  V.  heterophylla 
,y  V.  crassifoUa 
„  V. recurva 
„  V.  ferox 

yuniperua  virginiana 
fy  Sabina 
„  daurica 
„  t  tburifera 


Trailing  Arbutus,  Bear-berry 

Pubescent  Bignonia 

Box-tree 

Tree-box 

Narrow-leaved  do. 

Dwarf  do. 

Evergreen  Virgin's  Bower 

White   Cedar,  or  Arbor-Vitac-lcaved 

Cypress 
Evergreen  Spurge  Laurel 
Creeping  Epigaea 
Mountam  Tea,  or  Tea-berry 
European  Ivy 

Carolina  or  American  HoUy 
European  do. 
Various-leaved  do. 
Thick-leaved  do. 
Slender  do. 
Hedge-hog  do.  (with  numerous  other 

varieties,  striped,  blotched.  &c.} 
Common  Red  Cedar 
Savin 

Siberian  Juniper 
Spanish  Juniper 
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>» 


t  cbinentis 
»i  t  Oxycedrus 
„  t  Lycia 
,,  ^pbttnicea 
ti  communu 
„  V.  siiecia 
Kalmia  latifolia 
ff  anguttifolia 
„  glauca 
„  Xbirtuta 
Leaum  thfrni/olium 
,f  palustre 
ft  latifoliuin 
Liguttrum  italieum 
Lonicera  grata 

„  tempervirens* 
t  Magnolia  grandiflora 
^Pbillyrea  media 

„  t  V.  lig^strinifolia 
„  t  ^'  olexfolia 
,,  fv.  pendula 
i,  t  V.  buxifolia 
„  t  anguttifolia 
,f  t  ▼•  lanceolata 
ii  t  ^'  rosmarinifoiia 
f,  t  latifolia 
f,  t  V.  latvis 
M  t  V.  spinosa 
„  t  V.  obliqua 
Pittut  TxUa,  V.  tcnuifolia 
„  V.  rigida 
,» ▼.  variabilis 
„  V.  alopecuroides 
,,  Strobuf 
9,  inopt 
„  rcsinota 
„  Pinea 
9,  palustrii 
ft  Ccfnbra 
f,  ^Cedrus 
,f  Pinatter 
„  tylvettrit 
„  y.  tartarica 
,,  V.  montana 
„  V.  divaricata 
„  V.  maritima 
„  Picea 
„  BaUamea 
„  canadenti* 
9*  nigra 
„  alba 
f,  Abie* 
Polygala  Cbanutbuxtu 
Prinoe  glabra   ' 
iPtunue  earoliniana 
Mododendron  maximum 

^femt^inea 
„  daurteum 
,f  birsutum 
9,  cbryeantbum 


Chinese  Juni))er 

Browii.l)err!cd  do. 

Lycian  do.  or  Cedar 

Phenecian  do. 

Coinmon  Juniper 

Swedish  do. 

Broad-leaved  Kalmia  or  Laurel 

Narrow-leaved  do. 

Glaucus-leaved  do. 

Hairy  do. 

Thyme-lca\*cd  Ledum 

Marsh  Ledum 

Broad-leaved  do. 

Italian  Evergreen  Privet 

Evergreen  Honeysuckle 

Carolina  Trumpet  do. 

Laurel-leaved  Magnolia 

Lance-leaved  PhiUyrea 

Privet-leaved  do. 

Ohve-leaved  do. 

Drooping  do. 

Box-leaved  do. 

Narrow-leaved  do. 

Common  narrow-leaved  do. 

Rosemary •lea^'ed  do. 

Broad-leaved  do. 

Smooth-leaved  do. 

prickly  do. 

llex-leavcd  do. 

Frankincense  Pine 

Three  leaved  Virinian  do. 

Two  and  Three-leayed  do. 

Fox-tail  Pine 

White  Pine 

Jersey  Pine. 

Pitch  Pine 

Stone  Pine 

Swamp  Pine 

Siberian  Stone  do. 

Cedar  of  Labanon 

Pinaster  or  Cluster  Pine 

Scotch  Pine 

Tartarian  Pine 

Mountain  br  Mugho  do. 

Hudson's  Bay  do. 

Sea  Pine 

Silver  Fir 

Balm  of  Gillcad  Fir 

Hemlock  Spruce  Fir 

Black  Spruce  Fir 

White  Spruce  Fir 

Norway  Spruce  Fir 

Box-leaved  Milkwort 

Evergreen  Winter-berry 

Evergreen  Bird  Cherry 

Broad-leaved  Rhododendixm,  or 

Mountain  Laurel 
Rusty-leaved  Rhododendron 
Dotted-leaved  do. 
Hairy  do. 
Dwarf  do. 


•  Tbit  ii  not  truly  evergreen. 
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„  Cbavuscistut 

,,  caticaticum 

,,  caintsvhc.ucum 
JRosa  sfmpervircns 
J^uscus  aculeatus 
^Snlsoli  fruticosa 
1  Santo/inn  Cbatna-Cy  par  Usui 
*Smiiax  rotujidifuHa 

,,  •  iaitrifoUa 

„  •  taninoit'ci 

,,  •  bov'i  nox 

>»  *  InnccoUita 

ft  *  I'seudo  China 

,,  *  Sarsaparilla 

ti  *  virgininna 
Taxut  haccatn 

,,  canademit 
Thuja  occideiitali^ 

„  or  tent  a/ is 
*Vinca  major 

„  winor 


Austrian  Rhododendron 
Mount  Caiitcasns  do. 
Kamptschatka  do. 
Everpreen  Rose 
Prickly  Butcher's  Broom 

w  

Stonc-cii)p  Tree 

Lavender-Cotton 

Canadian  Round-leaved  Smilax 

Ba>>leaved  do. 

Bry(^y-leaved  rough  do. 

Ciliated  or  PrJckl}' -leaved  Smilax 

S pear-leaved  do. 

Bastard  Chinese  do. 

Medic'nal  Smilax,   or  True  Sarsa- 

parilla 
Lance- leaved  rough  do. 
Euvo|)ean  Yew  Tree 
Canadian  do. 
American  Arbor  Vitx 
Chinese  do. 
Laree  Peiiwinkle 
Small  do. 


HARDY  BULBOUS  AND  TUBEROUS  ROOTED  FLOWERING 

PLANTS, 

Which  will  endure  the  winter  frosts  of  the  middle  and  e&stern 
5*ates,  in  the  open  ground.  Those  marked  thus*  will  in  severe 
seasons  require  some  kind  of  covering  to  protect  them  from  in- 
tense  frosts,  hut  p.j  Jcularly  the  Ranunculuses  and  jlnemoriet. 


Adoxa  Aloscbateltina 
Allium  Molly 

„  odonim 

„  olcraceum 

,,  rosemn 

„  descendent 

,,  magi  cum 
Amaryllis  lutea 

,,  •  Atamascn 
*  Anemone  bortensis 
Arctbusa  bulbota 
Colcbicum,  autumnale 

,,  TnontanvTfi 
Claytonia  virginica 
Crocus  vcmvs 

„  officinalis 

„  susianus 
JTritilloria  impertalis 

„  persica 

„  Meleagri^ 

\t  pyrenaica 
Erytbronium  Dent  Canis 

„  americanum 


Tuberous  Moschatel 

Yellow  Garlick  or  Molly 

Sweet-scented  Garlick 

Purple-striped  do. 

Rose  do. 

Purple-headed  do. 

Homer's  Molly  or  Garlick 

Yellow  Amaryllis 

Atamasco  Lily 

Garden  Anemone  (many  rarieties) 

Bulbous  Arethusa 

Meadow  Saffron  (double  and  single) 

Mountain  do. 

Virginian  Claytonia 

Spring  Crocus  (many  varietiea) 

Officinal  do.  or  True  Saffron 

Cloth  of  Gold  Crocus 

Crown  Imperial  (many  varieties) 

Persian  Fritillarv  or  Lily 

Chequered  Fritillary 

Black  Fritillary 

Dog-tooth  Violet 

Atnerican  Erythronium 


AND  TUBEROUS  ROOTED  FLOWERING  PLANTS. 
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Funiaria  Cucullcaria 

„  bulbo^a 

„  cava 
Galantbui  nivaliu 

,t  segetum 
Hjaclntbus  orientalit 

,,  vionttrosus 

„  comcsut 

,,  non  scrifitu* 

„  cemuut 

,t  terotinu* 

ft  ainetbyMtinu* 

,f  roniantu 

„  tnuscari 

f,  botryoidet 

,,  racemotut 
Heleboru*  byemalit 
H/poxis  erecta 
Iris  Xipbiutn 

„  xipbioide*  (of  Curtis) 

„  tuhcrota 

„  persica 

„  *  Sisyrincbium 
Leucoium  vfirnum 

„  attivutn 

,,  autumnaie 
Liliutn  candidum 

„  cbaleedonicum 

,,  bulbtferum 

,t  potnpomum 

„  9uperbum 

,t  Martagon 

,,  canadense 

f,  pbiiadelpbicum 

„  Catetbuei 

,y  caintcbatcense 
LimndoruTn  tuberosum 
Narcissus  poeticus 

,,  Pseudo'Narcissus 

„  bicolor 

„  minor 

„  bijianis 

„  triandrus 

„  orientalis 

9,  odorus 

„  •  Tazetta 

,f  Bulbocodiutn 

„  yonqxuUa 

„  serotinus 

„  moscbatus 
Opbrys  spiralis 

„  liiijblia 

f,  Manor cbi* 

„  byetnaiis 

,f  paludosa 

,t  muscifera 

gf  alpina 

„  monopbyilas 

„aj>ifera 
Orcbis  Sijfolia 


•  Naked-stalked  Fumitory 
Bulbous  Fumitory 
Hollow-rooted  do. 
Spring-  Snowdrop 
ETiropeau  *  Corn-flag 
Round-seeded  do. 
Garden  Hyacintli  (many  varieties) 
Monstrmis'wr'FSaLhered  do. 
Two-coloured  do. 
European  Harebells 
Bending;  Hyacinth 
Late-Howering"  do. 
Anicl*nyst-c-  loured  do. 
Roman  Grape  do. 
Mask  do. 
Blue  Gi*apcdo. 
Clustered  grape  do. 
Winter  Hclebore  or  Aconite 
Upright  Hypoxis 
Spanish  Flag-,  or  Bulbous  Iris 
Pyrenean  Flagf  do. 
Snake's-head  Ii*is 
DwarTPerslan  Iris 
Cix>cus-rooted  do. 
Great  Spring  Snowdrop 
Summer  do. 
Autumnal  do. 
Common  White  Lily 
Scarlet  Mart  agon  do. 
Bulb-beanng  or  Orange  do. 
Pomponean  do. 
Superb  Lily 
Purple  Martagon  do. 
Canada  KTU'tUlgUh  do. 
Phiradelphia  do. 
Catesby's  Lily 
Kamptschatka  do. 
Tuberous-rooted  Liraodorum 
Poetic  or  White  Narcissus 
Common  Daffodil 
Two-coloured  Narcissus 
Small  Narcissus 
Two-flowered  do. 
Rush-leaved  do. 
Oriental  do. 
Sweet-scented  do. 
Polyanthus  Narcissus 
Hoop.petticoat  do. 
Jonquil  (single  and  double) 
Late-flowering  Narcissus 
Musk-scented  do. 
Spiral  Ophys  or  Lady's  Traces 
Lily-leaved  Ophrys 
Yellow  or  Musk  do. 
Adam  and  Eve  do. 
Marsh  Ophyrs 
Fly  do. 
Alpine  do. 
One -leaved  do. 
Bee  Ophrys 
Butterfly  Orchis 
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„  globota 
„  pyrainidalit 
ff  tiuucu/a 
„  militari* 
„  latifolia 
„  ciliarh 
„  odoratisihna 

Ornitbogairtfn  luteum 

„  pyramiJale 

„  ttacbyode* 

ffiatifolitnn 

„  uvibeliatuni 
Oxalh  vioiacea 
Fxonia  officinalis 

„  albijhra 

f,  iaciniata 

„  bybrida 

„  tenuijolia 
^Pancratium  niaritimtnn 
*Ranunculut  asiaticu* 

„  bulbo9U9tflo.  pUn. 
Sanguinaria  canadente 
Scitla  italica 

„  catnpanuluta 

„  bifolia 

„  autwninaUs 

„  peruviana 
Tbaiictrum  anejnonoidet 
Tulipa  gesneriana 

„  tyivestris 


Round-spiked  Orchis 

Pyramidal  Orchis 

Male  or  Early  Spotted  do. 

Man  Orchis 

Broad-leaved  Marsh  do. 

Fringed-flowered  do. 

Sweet-scented  do. 

Yellow  do. 

Yellow  Star  of  Bethlehem 

Pyramidal  do. 

Close-.spikcd  do. 

Broad-leaved  do. 

Umbelled  do. 

Pui-ple  Oxalis 

Common  Peony 

White- flowered  do. 

Jag:ged-lcavcd  do. 

Mule  do. 

Slender  leaved  do. 

Sea  Pancratium 

Garden  Ranunculus  (many  varieties) 

Double  Bulbous  Crowfoot 

Puccoon,  Indian  Paint 

Italian  Squll 

Spanish  Squil 

Two-leaved  Spring*  do. 

Autumnal  do. 

Spanish  Starry  Hyacinth 

Anemone-like  Thalictnim 

Garden  Tulip  (many  varieties) 

Italian  Yellow  Tulip 


HARDY  PERENNIAL  AND  BIENNIAL  FIBROUS  ROOTED 

FLOWERING    PLANTS, 

Wei!  adapted  for  ornamenting  Flower-Gardens  and  borders 
of  Pleasure -Grounds,  &c. 

T'hose  marked  thus  *  arc  biennial  ;  yet,  some  of  them  will  con- 
tinue longer,  in  a  favourable  soil,  but  not  flower  so  strong  as  they  do 
the  second  year  from  seed. 


Acbillea  santoiina 

„  Ptar7nica,fl.  plen, 
Aconituin  Napellus 

,f  lycoctonwin 

„  album 

„  uncinatum 
Actea  racemx>sa 

„  tpicata 
Adonit  vemalis 
Agrostemrna  coronaria 

„  Flos  yovis 
Alcea  rosea 
tifcifoUa 


Lavender-Cotton -leaved  Milfoil 

Double  Sneezewort 

Blue  Monk's- Hood 

Great  Yellow  do. 

White  do. 

American  do.  or  Wolf's-bane 

Black  Snaice-Root 

White  do.  or  Herb  Christopher 

Perennial  Adonis 

Rose  Campion 

Umbelled  do. 

Common  Hollyhock 

Fig^-leaved  do. 


AKD  BIENNIAL  FIBROUS  ROOTED  PLANTS. 
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Jfyssum  utriculatum 
Anemone  Mepatica 

„  PuUatiiia 
Antbericum  Liliastrum 
Aniirrbinuin  purpurewn 

tt  •  majus 

„  *  beUidifolium 
Apocynutn  androtamjfoliutn 
Aquilegia  vulgaris 

„  alpina 

„  canadentU 
Aretbuta  opbiogloseoidee 

„  verticiiiata 
Arum  tripbyllutn 

Asciepiat  decumhei 

9,  ammna 

„  eyriaea 

,y  purpuracent 

y,  vertt'ciilata 

,f  rubra 

„  incarnata 

„  variegata 

„  Vincetoxieum 
Atpbodeiu*  luteue 

„  ratnosue 
Aeter  ncvtt  anglitt 

„  undulatue 

„  grandtflorxu 

„  alpinue 

„  tardiflorue 

„  terotinue 

Astragalue  galegiformis 

,f  uiiginotue 

t,  carolinianue 

f,  canadentie 
Atropa  Marulragora 
'  BarUia  coceinea 

„  •  V.  lutea 
Beliis  perennie 

„\.  hortensis 

,,  V.  fistulosa 

„  V.  prolifcra 
Betonica  grandijlora 
Buptbalnium  maritimum 

„  prandifiorwin 

,,  beliantboidee 
Bttpleurum  etellatum 

,,  anguloeum 
Caltbapaluttrie,  v.  plena 
*  Campanula  Medium 

„  grandijlora 

„  perticifolia 

„  carpatica 

»» p/ramidalie 

,f  iiiijoiia 

„  rapuneuioidet 

ff  Tracbelium 

It  glomerata 
Cardamine  pratcneiepr,  plenis 


B1advl«r-podrled  Aly«Bum 

Common  Uepatica 

Pasque-flower 

Savoy  Antbericum, or  St.  Bruno'a  Lily 

Purt>le  Toad.flax 

Common  Snapdragon 

Daisv-leaved  Toad-Hax 

Tutsan-leaved  Dog^s-bane 

European  Columbine 

Alpine  do. 

American  do. 

Fra^ant  Arethusa 

Venicillate  do. 

Three-leaved   Arum,  or  Indian 

Tun»cp 
Plcuresy-root 
Oval-leaved  Asclepiai 
Syrian  Swallow-wort 
Purple  Virg^inian  do. 
Vcrticillate  do. 
Red  do. 

Flesh-coloured  do. 
Variegated  do. 

Officinal  do.  (with  many  others) 
Yellow  Asphodel,  or  Kjng;'s-spear 
BranchcJ  do. 
New  England  Starwort 
Waved  Starwort 
Catesby*!  do. 
Alpine  do. 
Late-flowering  do. 
Late  Blue  do.  (with  abore  fifty  oth«r 

species) 
Goat's-rue-leaved  Astragalus 
Violet-coloured  do. 
Ca-  olina  Milk  Vetc\ 
Woolly  do.  (with  many  others) 
Mandrake 
Scarlet  Bartsia 
Yellow  do. 

European  Daisy         '^ 
Double  Daisy  I   somewhat 

Double  Qiiilled  do.     f      tendar 
Hen  and  Chicken  do.  J 
Greit-flowered  Betony 
Sea  Ox-eye 
Great-flowered  do. 
Sunflower-leaved  do. 
Stary  Hare's-car 
Angular -leaved  do. 
Double  Marsh  Marigold 
Canterbury  Bells 
Great-flowered  Bell-flower 
Peach-leaved  do. 
Heart-leaved  do. 
Pyramidal  do. 
Lily,  leaved  do. 
Nettle-leaved  do. 
Great  Bell-flower 
Clustered  do. 
Double  Lidy't  Smock 
4h 
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Cassia  mariiandfca 
Catanancbe  aeruiea 
Centaurea  alpina 

„  glattijolia 

„  viontana 

„  aurea 

y,  alba 
Chelone  glabra 

f,  obltqua 

f,  birtuta 
Cbrytantbemum  indicum 
Cbrysopleniufn  altemifoUum 
Clematis  recta 

fyintegrjfolia 

f,  ocbroteuea 
Clniopodium  incanum 
Omvallaria  majalU 

„  racemota 

9,  multlflora 
CoreoptU  verticillata 

„  aurea 

f,  auriculata 
Coronilla  varia 
Cucubalu*  MellatuM 
Cypripedium  album 

„  acaute 

ff  eanadetue 

„  Calceolus 
Delphinium,  elatum 

„  puniceum 

,f  grandijlorum, 

„  intermedium 

„  exaltatum 
Diantbut  barbatus 

„  cartbutianorum 

„  Caryopbylut 

„y.  mAximu8>  ruber  &  varie-7 
gatus  5 

„  deltoidet 


„  glaucu* 
,, ,    cbinenM 


„  *  super  but 
DictamnuA  albus 

„  V.  florc  rubi-o 
*  Digitalis  purpurea 

„  •  V.  alba 

„  lutea 

„ferruginea 
Dodecatbeon  Meadia 
Drac4tna  borealis 
Dracocepbalutn  virginisum 

„  aenticulatum 

„  austriacwm 

„  grandiflorum 
Eebinops  spbitrocepbalu* 

,t  Ritro 
Kpilobium  angustifolium 
Eryngium  alpinum 
Eupatorium  altissimtttn 

„  cstlestinum 


Maryland  Cassia 

Blue  Catananche  (tender) 

Alpine  Centaury 

Woad-leaved  do. 

Mountain  Blue-bottle 

Golden  Centaury 

White -flowered  do. 

Smootli  White  Chelone 

Red  Chelone 

Hairy  White  do. 

Indian  Chrysanthemum 

Alternate-leaved  Golden  Saxifrage 

Upright  Virrin's  Bower 

Entire  leaved  do. 

Yellow-flowered  do. 

Hoary  Wild  Basil 

Lilly  of  the  Valley 

Cluster-flowered  Solomon's-seal 

Many-flowered  do. 

Whorl -leaved  Coreopaifl 

Herop-leaved  do. 

Ear-leaved  do. 

Purple  Coronilla 

Four>leaved  Campion 

White  Lady's  Slipper 

Two-leaved  Purple  do. 

Yellow-flowered  do. 

English  do. 

Bee  Larkspur 

Siberian  Scarlet  Larkspur 

Great-flowered  do. 

Palmated  Bee  Larkspur 

American  Larkspur 

Sweet  William 

Carthusian  Pink 

Clove  Pink 

Carnation 

Maiden  or  Common  Pink 

Mountain  do. 

China  do. 

Superb  do. 

White  Frazinella 

Red-flowered  do. 

Purple  Fox-glove 

White -flowered  dov 

Small-yellow  do. 

Iron -coloured  do. 

American  Cowslip 

Oval-leaved  Dracxna 

Virginian  Dragon's  Head 

Denticulated  do. 

Austrian  do. 

Great-flowered  do. 

Great  Globe  Thistle 

Small  do. 

Narrow-leaved  Willow-herb 

Alpine  Eryngium 

Tall  Eupatorium 

Blue-flowered  do.  (with  many  others) 


AND  BIENNIAL  FIBROUS  ROOTED  PLANTS. 
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*  Euphorbia  Latbyrut 
Futnaria  lutfa 
Galega  virj^iniana 

,,  officinalis 

*  Gaura  biennit 
Krentiana  lutea 

,,  purpurea 

,f  Saponaria 

„  acauUt 

I,  villnta 

„  adtcenderu 

„  ciliata 

„  pheenicia 
Geranium  macrorbizum 

„  ttriatum 

„  macuiatum 

„  aconitijolium 
Gerardiajl  iva 

,,  pedicular ea 
Glauciuni  luteujn 
Clobularia  vulgaris 

,,  cordifolia 
Glycine  toinentosa 

;,  comosa 
Gnapbalium  viargaritaceum 

„  pl^ntngineuni 

*  Jiedysarutn  coronarium 

„  violaceum 

9,  caneseens 

f,  paniculatum 
Ifelenium  amtumnale 

t.pubescens 
Melleoorus  viridis 

„  livid  us 

,,/aiidtts 

M  niger 

„  ranunculinus 
Heliantbus  multijlorus 

„  giganteus 

„  altissitnus 

n  atronihens 
Helonias  bullata 

„  aspbodeloides 
Memerocallis  fiava 

„/ulva 
Hesperis  matronalis 

„  V.  fiore  pleno  albo 

„  V.  flore  pleno  purpureo 

„  inodora 

„  tristis 
Jieucbera  americana 

„  dicbotama 
Hibiscus  palustris 

„  vnoscbtutos 

9,  speciosus 

t,  viryinicus 

9,  militaris 
Monstonia  aerulea 

9,  purpurea 
Hydrastis  canadensis 
Hypericum  l^evigatum 

„  kirsutum 


Caper  Spui*]^  (and  many  othert) 

Yellow  Fumitary 

Virg^inian  Galegra 

Officinal  do.  or  Goat's-nic 

Biennial  Gaura 

Yellow  Gentian 

Purple  do. 

Soap-wort-leaved  do. 

Dwarf  do.  or  Gentianella 

Hoar\'  Gentian 

Porcelain-flowered  do. 

Fringed-flowcred  <lo. 

Crimson-flowered  do. 

Largfe-rooted  Crane's-bill 

Streaked  do. 

Spotted  do. 

Aconite-leaved  do. 

Yellow.flowered  Gerardia 

Louse-wort-leaved  do. 

Yellow  Homed  Poppy 

European  Globularia,  or  Blue  Daisy 

Cordate-leaved  do. 

Downy  Glycine 

Tufted  do. 

American  Everlasting 

Plaintain-leaved  do. 

French  Honeysuckle 

Violet-coloured  Hedysanim 

Rough -leaved  do. 

Panceled  do.  (with  many  otliers) 

Smooth  Helenium 

Downy  do. 

Green  Hellebore 

Livid  or  Purple  do. 

Stinking  Bear's-foot 

Black  do.  or  Christmas-Rose 

Ranunculus- leaved  do 

Many-flowered  Perennial  Sunflower 

Gigantic  do. 

Tall  do. 

Dark  Red  do. 

Spear-leaved  Helonias 

Grass  leaved  do. 

Yellow  Day-Lily 

Orange  do. 

Garden  Rocket 

Double  White  do. 

Purple  Double  do. 

Unsavory  Rocket 

Night  Smiling  do. 

American  Heuchera,  or  SanicU 

Branching  do. 

Marsh  Hibiscus 

Musk-smelling  do. 

Specious  smootli  do. 

Virginian  do. 

Halbert-leaved  do. 

Blue-flowered  Houstonia 

Purple-flowered  do. 

Canadian  Yellow-root 

Smooth  St.  John's-wort 

Hairv  do. 
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„setniufn 
,»  ealycimtm 


Iberit  rotunJifoiia 
Jefftrionia  hinata 
Jrit  pumiia 

,t  tutiana 

ftjlorentina 

„  crittata 

fpgertnatiica 

f,  Ptcud-Aconu 

ft  tibiriea 

„  ver*ieolor 

,9  virginica 
Jxia  chincMt't 
J^avatera  tburingicca 
X^atb^ru*  latifoliut 
ifiatri*  tpetioia 

„  fiiiota 

„  giauea 

ft  praalta 

ff  noveboracenti* 

•,  macrn4tacbya 
JLinvm  prrenne 
JLobeita  eurdinaiu 

„  tipbilitica 
J^unaria  rediviva 

,,  *  annua 
JLupinut  perennit 
Lyebnit  ebalcedonica 

f,  Flot-cuculi 

„  vhcaria 
Lyaimacbia  bulbijcra 

„  quadrifolia 

t,  racewota 
JLytbrum  ^erticillatum 

f,  Saiiearnia 

*i  virgatum 
Melantbiu^n  wrginicutm 

„  i^ttum 
Metium  grandiflora 
Mifnulut  ringent 

„  aiatuM 
M6nardaJi*tulota 

„  dydstna 

,,  punctata 
Kap^a  Unit 

„  9cabra 
•  Oenotbera  biennit 

,,frutico*a 

„  putniia 
Orcbi*  tpeetabilit 
Orobut  latbyroidet 

„  luteut 
Papaver  orientaU 
Pauifiora  lutea 
Pautemon  pubetcem 

„  ittvigata 
Pblox  maculata 

,f  tubulata 

„  paniculata 

,,  undulata 

„  mav€oUn4 


Virginian  St.  John's- Wort 

Large-flowered  do. 

Round-leaved  Candy-tuft 

Binate-Ieaved  Jefiersonia 

Dwarf  Flag  Iris 

Chalcedonian  Iris 

Florentine  do. 

Crested  do. 

German  do. 

Yellow  do. 

Siberian  do. 

Various-coloux'ed  do. 

Virginian  do. 

Chinese  Ixia 

Great-flowered  Lavttera 

Exerlatting  Pea 

Hairy-cupped  Li&tris 

Hairy -leaved  do. 

Glaucous  do. 

Tall  do.  or  Saw-w6rt 

Long-leaved  do. 

Long-spiked  do. 

Perennial  Flax 

Scarlet  Canlinal*s-flo«'er 

Blue  do. 

Perennial  Honesty 

Biennial  do. 

Perennial  Lupin 

Scarlet  Lychnis  (double  and  single) 

Meadow  do.  (double  and  single) 

Viscous  do.  (double  and  single) 

Bulb-bearing  Lysimachia 

Four-leaved  Loose-strife 

Raccmed  do. 

Veilicillatc  Willow-herb 

Purple  European  do. 

Fine -leaved  do. 

Virginian  Melanthtum 

Spear-leaved  do. 

Great -flowered  Balm 

Oblong-leaved  Monkey-flower 

Winged-stalked  do. 

Purple  Monaitla 

Scarlet  do.  or  Oswcgo-Tea 

Yellow.flowered  do.  ur  Horse-mint 

Smooth  Napxa 

Rough  do. 

Broad-leaved  Primrose-tree 

Shrubby  do.  (not  truly  so) 

Dwarf  do. 

Slie^-y  Orchis 

Upright  Bitter  Vetch 

Yellow  do. 

Oriental  Poppy 

Yellow  Passion-flower 

Hairy  Penstemon 

Smooth  do. 

Spotted-stalked  Phlox*  or  Lydmadea 

Awl-shaped  do. 

Panicled  do. 

Waved-leaved  do. 

White-flo\iered  Sweet-scented  do. 
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«,  Carolina 

f,  fiaberrima 

„  divarieata 

ft  pilot  a 

„  ttolonifera 

yy  ovaia 

9,  tetacea 

y,  tibirica 

n  rosmarinijolia 
Pbysali*  vitcota 

f,  peruyliKtniea 

>,  Alkekengi 
•Podcdyria  auttralis 

„  alba 

„  tinctoria 
Podophyllum  peltatum 
Polenioniutn  reptant 

„  e4truleuin 

„  V.  fl.  album 
Polygala  Senega 

t%  fnartana 
Potentilla  grandijlora 
Primula  vulgari* 


„  elatior 
f»  officinalis 
,.v. 

y,  villoma 
yt  marginata 
„  hngifolia 
„  cortusioides 
,,/arinosa 
„  g/utinosa 
„  Auricula 

Prunella  grandijlora 
Pulmonaria  virginica 

„  paniculata 
Pyrola  rotundifolia 
Panunculus  Ficaria 

,f  aconiti/bliug  - 

„  acrit,Jlo.  plena 

„  gramineus 
Rbexia  virginica 

M  mariana 
Pudbeckia  purpurea 

„  laciniata 

fffulgida 

„  anguetifolia 

„  •  birta 
Salvia  lyrata 
Saponaria  officinalis 

„  Ocymoide* 
Sarracenia  Jlava 

,t  minor 

ft  rubra 

„  purpurea 
Saxifraga  Cotyledon 

„  utnbrota 

t»  virginica 


Carolina  Phlox,  or  I«ychnadeft 

Smooth-stalked  do. 

Early-flowering  do. 

Hairy  do. 

Creeping  or  Daisy-leaved  do. 

Oval-leaved  do. 

Fine-leaved  do. 

Siberian  do. 

Rosemary-leaved  do. 

Clammy  Winter- Cherry 

Pennsylvanian  do. 

European  do. 

Blue  Podalyria,  or  Sophor* 

White  do. 

Yellow  do.  or  Bastard  Indigo 

May  Apple 

Creei>ing  Greek  Valerian 

Blue  European  do. 

White  do. 

Officinal  Milkwort^  or  Rattle-snake 

root 
Maryland  Milkwort 
Great-flowered  Potentilla 
Common  European  Primrose,  (there 

are  many  double  varieties  of  this, 

varying  considerably  in  colour.) 
Oxlip  or  Polyantlius 
Cowslip 

Hosc-in-Hcse  do. 
Mountain  Primrose 
Silver-edged  do. 
Long-leaved  do. 
Cortusa-leavcd  do. 
Bird's-eye  Cowslip 
Clammy  Piimrose 
Garden  Auricula  (lliis  will  require  some 

protection  from  severe  frosts.) 
Great -flowered  Self-heai 
Virginian  Lung- wort 
White  paniclcd  do. 
Round-leaved  Winter-gT«en 
Pilewort  (doul)le  and  single) 
Fair  Maids  of  France 
Double  upright  Crowfoot 
Grass-leaved  do. 
Hair^'-leaved  Rhexia 
Maryland  do. 
Purple  Rudbcckia 
Jagged-leaved  do. 
Bright  do. 
Narrow-leaved  do. 
Rough  do. 
Lyre-leaved  Sage 
Common  Scipwort 
Basil-leaved  do. 
Yellow  Side-saddle  flower 
Small  do. 
Red  do. 
Purple  do. 
Pyramidal  Saxifrage 
Londr)n  Pride 
Virginian  Saxifrage 
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,p  granulata 

„  ojpnoidet 

„  tarmentota 
*  Scabiota  atropurpwrea 
Scutellaria  integrtjoUa 

„  byMtopijolia 
Sedum  Anacamptero* 

f,  Aizoon 

»,  album 
Sempcrvivum  teetomm 

,f  araebnoideuni 

yy  ffiontanutn 

„  globiferum 
Senecio  aureu* 
Slgeibeckia  occidental!* 
Stiene  virginica 

y,  pentylvaniea 

„  alpettrit 
Silpbium  perfoliatwm 

f,  terebintbinum 

»,  laciniatum 

„  trtfoliatufn 

t,  tcJidaginoidee 
Sieyrincbium  fnucronatum 

ttgramineuin 

f,  Bermudiana 
Soldanella  alpina  % 
Solidago  altiuima 

n  latifolia 

f,  odorata 

yi  lanceolata 

f,JUxicaulie 

**  noveboraeentie 
Spigelia  tnarilanJica 
Spir^a  Aruncut 

f,  Filifendula 

yt  trijoliata 

M  ulmaria 
Stacbye  intermedia 

„  lanata 
Statice  tpeciota 

„  Armeria 
nalictruvi  aquilegifolktm, 

„  Cornuti 

,,  dioicutn 

„  rugotum 
Teuerium  virginicum 
Tradetcantia  virginica 
Trillium  tettile 

„  erectum 

y,  cemuum 

I,  crytbrocarpum 

,,putillum 
Triosteum  perfoliatum 
Trolliut  atiaticut 
Valeriana  rubra 
Veratrum  luteum 

„  viride 
♦  Ferbatcum  Blataria 

,»  myconi 


White  granulous-rooted  do. 

Mossy  do.  or  Lady's  Cushion 

Strawberry  Saxifrage 

Purple  Sweet  Scabious 

Entire-leaved  Scul-cap 

Hyssop-leaved  do. 

Evcrg^cn  Orpine 

Yellow  Stonecrop 

White  do. 

Enfs^lish  Houseleek 

Cobweb  do. 

Mountain  do. 

Globular  do. 

Golden  Grounsel 

American  Sigesbeckia 

Virginian  Catclifly 

Pennsylvanian  do. 

Austrian  do. 

Square- stalked  Silpliium 

Broad -leaved  do. 

Jagged-lcavcd  do. 

Three -leaved  do. 

Solidago-lcaved  do. 

Pointed  Sisyrinchium 

Grass-leaved  do. 

Bermudian  do. 

Alpine  Soldanella 

Tall  Golden-rod 

Broad-leaved  do. 

Sweet-scented  do. 

Lance-leaved  do. 

Figwort-Ieaved  do. 

New- York  do.  &c.  &c. 

Carolina  Pink-root 

Goat*s-beard  Spiraea 

Filipendula,  or  Dropwort 

Three  leaved  Spirxa 

Meadow  Sweet 

Oblong-leaved  Stachys 

Woolly  do. 

Plantain. leaved  Thrift 

Sea  Pink 

Columbine-leaved    Meadow-rue 

Feathered  Columbine 
Canadian  do. 
Dioecious  do. 
Rough  do. 
Virginian  Teucrium 
Virginian  Spider-wort 
'Sessile-fiowered  do. 
Erect-flowered  do. 
Nodding-flowcred  do. 
Red-fruited  do. 
Dwarf  do. 
Fever-Root 
Asiatic  Globe-flower 
Red  Garden  Valerian 
Yellow-flowered  Veratrum 
Green-flowered  do. 
Moth  Mullein 
Bomge-leaved  Mullein 


HARDY  ANNUAL  FLOWERS. 
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„  *  pbmnicia 
Veronica  virfiniea 
Viola  paltnata 

,f  pedata 

„  odoratatflo.  plen. 

„  eordata 

f,  delft  I  is 

„  rotundifoiia 

$,  pallida 

tt  lanceolata 

If  priinulijolia 

t,  ttrieta 

„  bcutata 

,f  obliqua 

„  cucullata 

„  eanadenti* 

»» ttriata 

„  pubettent 

n  pentjflvanica 


Purple  MuHein 
Virginian  Speedwell 
Palmated  Violet 
Bird's-foot  do. 
Double  Sweet-scented  do. 
Cordate -leaved  do. 
Small  White  do. 
Yellow  round-leaved  do. 
Pale-flowered  do. 
Lance-leaved  do. 
Primrose-leaved  do. 
Uprig^th  do, 
Ualbert-leaved  do. 
Oblique-flowered  do. 
Hollow-leaved  do. 
Canadian  do. 
Striated  do. 
Downey  do. 
Pcnnsylvanian  Yellow  do. 


HARDY  ANNUAL  FLOWERS. 

Those  marked  thus  *,  are  climbing  or  twining  plants  ;  and  such 
as  are  marked  thus  t)  may  be  sown  in  a  dry  light  soil  in  ^Novem- 
ber,  as  well  as  in  the  sprmg  months  ;  from  the  former  sowing  the 
plants  will  rise  early  in  spring,  and  flower  much  stronger  than 
those  sown  at  the  latter  period. 


t  Adonit  autumnali* 

„  festival  it 
Agrottemma  Cali  Rota 

„  t  Gitbago 
Alyttum  balimifolium 
Amarantbut  bypocotidriacut 

„  caudatut 

,y  V.  maximus 
Anagallit  arventit 
Antirrbinum  Elantine 

„  verticolor 

"  vitcotum 
Argetnone  mexicana 
Atter  cbinentit 
Blitum  virgatuin 

**  capitatufn 
Bupleurum  rotundifolium 
Calendula  pluvialit 

f,  bybrida 
Campanula  tpeculum 
Cartbatnut  tinctoriut 
Cattia  Cbanutcritta 
Celtia  orientalit 
t  Centaurea  motcbata 

,f  t  ^*  alba 


Flos  Adonis,  or  Bird's  eye 

TaUdo. 

Smooth-leaved  Rose  Campion 

Com  Rose  Campion 

Sweet  Alyssum 

Prince's  Feather 

Love-lies  bleeding 

Tree  Amaranthus 

Red  Pimpernel 

Fluellin,  or  Toad-flax 

Spiked  Flower'd  do. 

Clammy  Snapdraggon 

Prickley  Argemone 

China  Aster  (in  sorts) 

Slender  Strawberry  Blite 

Berty-headed  do. 

Round-leaved  Hare's-ear 

Small  Cape  Marigold 

Large  do. 

Venus's  Looking-glass 

Bastard  Saffron 

Dwarf  Cassia 

Oriental  Celsia 

Purple  Sweet  Sultan 

White  do. 
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f,  Aniberboi 
yf  t  Cyanut 
Ctrintbe  nuzjor 

•*  minor 
Cbeirantbut  inaritimu9 

„  annuiu 
Cbenepodiuvi  Botry* 

„  •  Scopxiria 
^Cbironia  angular  it 
Cbrytantbnnnm  triioior 

t,  coronarium 
Cleome  violacea 
*  Convoivuius purpureus 

„  tricolor 
Crepu  barbcta 

„  rubra 
t  Delpbinium  CoMoIiJa 
t,  t  Ajacis 
,,p^egrinum, 
Dracocepbdlum  Moldavica 
„  eancscmt 
„  tbyniifolium 
„  nutaru 
Fumaria  plauca 
n  •  f«»gota 
„  Capnoide* 
„  eapreolata 
ffeliantbut  anmtut 

„  indi€U9 
JSibiiCUt  trionum 
J£ippocrepi9  unitiliquosCL 

«,  multitiliqnnta 
^Iberit  utnbellata 
„  linifolia 
,,  amara 
„  odorata 
t  Impatience  noli  tavgert 

*  Ipomma  lacuposa 

*  Latbyrut  odoratut 

„  *  V.  albis 

„  •  V.  cameo 

„  •  V.  roseo 

„  •  V.  cxruleis 

„  •  V.  atmpui*pureo 

>>  *  tingitanuM 

»,  *  *ativus 
havatcra  trimettrit 

„  cretica 
XiOtus  tetragonolobui 
Lupimis  alius 

„  varius 

a,  birtutuM 

t\  pilosug 

ttluteui 

„  anguttijbliu* 
Malva  critpa 

,f  perwoiana 

ftfyrientali* 
Aiedicago^lyvwrpba 

„  V.  scutellata 

„  V.  intertexU 


Yellow  Sweet  Sultan 

Blue-hottle  (in  soits) 

Great  Purple  Honey-wort 

Small  Yellow  do. 

Annual  or  Mediterranean  Stock 

Ten-week  Stock  (in  sorts) 

Sv/eet-scented  Goosefoot 

Belvedere,  or  Summer  Cypress 

American  Centaury 

Three -coloured  Chrysanthemum 

GaiHlen  Chrysanthemum 

Violet-coloured  Cleome 

Purple  Convolvulus  major 
Dwarf  do.  or  Convolvulus  minor 

Yellow  Hawkweed 
Red  do. 

Brar.ching  Larkspur 

Upright  Garden  do.  (many  varieties) 

Broad-leaved  do. 

Moldavian  Bulm 

Hoary  Dragoon's  Hea^ 

Thyme-leaved  do. 

Nodding  do. 

Glaucous  Fumitory 

SpoJijjy-ilowered  do. 

Wliite-flowcrcd  do. 

Ramping  do. 

Tail  Annual  Sunflower 

Dwarf  annual  do. 

Bladder  Hibiscus,  or  Kctmia 

Single-podded  Horse-shoe  Vetch 

Many-podded  do. 

Purple  Car.dy-tuft 

Flax-leaved  do. 

White  do. 

Sweet-scented  do. 

Touch  me  not 

Starry  Ipomcca 

Sweet  Pea 

White  Sweet-pea 

Old  Painted  Lady  do. 

New  P.iinted  Lady  or  Scarlet  do. 

Blue  Sweet  Pea 

Purple  do. 

Tangier  Pea 

Blue  Chickling  Vetch 

European  Lavatcra 

Cretan  do. 

Winged  Pea 

White  Lupin 

Small  Blue  do. 

Great  Blue  do. 

Rose  do. 

Yellow  do. 

Narrow -leaved  blue  do. 

Curled  Mallow 

Peruvian  purple  do. 

Oriental  Mallow 

Variable  Medic 

Snail  Medic,  or  Snails 

Hedghog  do.  or  Uedghogs 


TENDER  ANNUAL  FLOWERS. 
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Moluccella  tpinosa 

,,  larois 
Ni^ciUi  d.nnascena 

,,  b'ubanica 
Nolana  prottrata 
Ovnutbera  tttraptera 

„  purpurea 
Papaver  somnifcrum 

„  V.  flore  pleno 

„  Rboea* 

,,  dubiuin 
•  Pisum  tativuni,  v.  umbellatum 
t  Polygala  lutea 
Polvgonu  in  orientale 
JReseJa  odorata 
Salvia  bispanica 
Scorpiurus  vcnni'culata 

„  muricata 

„  sulcata 
Senec'io  elegant 
Silene  Arnitria 

,,  qui/u/uevulnera 

„  pendula 
Tagetes  patula,  v.  fl.plcno 

y,erecta,\.  fl.  pleno 
,,v.fistulosa 
7'iifoUuin  incamatum 
Trop£olutn  niajus 
Viola  tricolor 
Urtica  pilulifcra 
Xerantbe7mnn  annuum 

„  lucidujn, 
Zinnia  viultijlora 

,,  pauciflora 

„  teuuijiora 


Prickly  Molucca  Balm 

Sniooth  do. 

Love  in  a  Mist 

Fcnel-flov.'cr,  or  Devil  in  a  Bush 

Trailing*  Nolana 

Chanj^eable  Primrose-tree 

Purple  flouei'cd  ilo. 

Common  White  Poppy 

Double-flowered  do.  (in  sorts) 

Com  Poppy 

Smooth  Poppy 

Hose  or  Crown  Pea 

YcUoiv  annual  Milkwort 

Tall  Pcrsicaria 

Miifnoncltc 

Spanish  Sa;^ 

One-flowered  Caterpillar 

Two-Howcrcddo. 

Furrow  ed  do. 

Eloi^'ant  Groimdsel,  Purple  Jacobxa 

Lobt-l's  Ciitchriy 

Dwarf  do.  (»r  Mountain  LychnU 

Penduloi'.s  do. 

Double  French  Marigold 

Double  African  Marigold 

Q^iillcd  do. 

Crimson-spiked  Clover 

Nasturtium 

Heart's  Ease,  Three-coloured  Violet 

Roman  Nettle 

Eternal  Flower 

Yellow  lucid  Xcranlhcmum 

Red  Zinnia 

Yellow  do. 

Slender-flowered  do. 


TENDER  ANNUAL  FLOWERS,  &c. 

Those  marked  thus  t  beinj;  the  most  tender,  should  not  be 
sown  in  the  ofien  ground  in  the  middle  states,  before  the  first  week  in 
May  ;  nor  the  others,  before  the  latter  part  of  April.  I'his  mark 
*  is  prefixed  to  the  climbing  or  twining  sorts. 


Allionia  incarnata 
t  Aviarantbua  tricolor 

,,  vielancbolicu* 
Jmetbystea  aerulea 
Arctotit  antbemoides 

„  calendulacea 

f,  dentata 
f  Brov>allia  elata 

„  t  deinista 
Cacalia  coccinea 
t  Calceolaria  pinnata 
*  f  Cardi<ftpcrmum  corindum 


Glacous  Allionia 
Three-coloured  Amaranthus 
Two-coloured  do. 
Blue  Amethvst ' 
Chamomile  Arctotis 
Marigold-flowered  do. 
Dwarf  Arctotis 

Upright  Browallia  (blue  and  white) 
Spreading  do. 
Scarlet-flowered  Cacalia 
Pinnated  Slipper-wort 
ParsIcy-lcaveU  Heail-seed 
4  I 
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,» •  t  Ilclicacabitm, 
Cassia  Senna 
Cetotiu  cristata 

„  arffcntea 

,,  CnCCiliCa 

Ci'enmr  pfnti>f*bylla 

•  Convoi\ulujt  Nil 
Coix  Lticryma  Jobi 
t  Cucumis  ar.frninuM 

,t  t  pentamlra 

»  t  propbetarum 

ff  t  DuJahtt 

,,  t  Chute 
f  Cuciirhita  ovifira 
Datum  fastuos.  t 

•  f  DoUcbos  purpureus 

„  •  t  Lahlab 

„  *  f  scsquipedalis 

„  t  ^nsifttrmis 

„  *  t  «/^^W' 

•  Funuirin  venicarta 
Go9nphrena  gloSosa 

Hibiscus  solamlra 
Iftitatienct  li-Usatnina 

•  f  Ipomca  ^iiainoclit 

„  •  t  cocci nem 
„  •  t  bedcrifolta 

I,  •  t  triloba 

,,  *  fvioiacfa 
L'fhciia  lovgiJUtra 
t  Lopezia  racanosa  (:i) 
/ifartj'nia  probosidea 

„  diandra 

•  I  loitgijlora 
t  Mescvibryantbnnuvi  Umpidutn 

,,  t  cbrystali'ium 

t,  t  nodtfioruvt 

9,  \  pinnatijidtnn 

„  t  pirtntriJianutn 

9,  •\  apetatum 

♦t  t  glabruni 
t  Miuiosa  pudica  (b) 
Mirabilis  jfalapa 

fy  dicbotonio 

„  longiflora 

.,  viscosa 

•  t  Mo7nordica  Balsamina 

,,  *  t  Cbarantia 
It  *  t  ^r\ff>iici 
„  •  t  ^m/Vi 
I,  •  t  cj'lindrica 


Smooth -leaved  <lo. 

Tnie  ofTiciiial  Senna 

Common  Cock's -comlr 

Silven'-spikcd  Cclosia 

Scarlet  Chinese  do. 

Fivc-lenved  Cleome 

Kliic  Convolvuius 

J(ib*s  Tears 

Snake  Cucumber  or  Melon 

Pcntandrous  Cucumber 

Globe  (mottled)  do. 

Apple  shaped  mottled  do. 

Hairy  <lo. 

EcrpT  Gourd 

Double  Purple  Stramonium 

Purple  D.ilichos 

B'lUck- seeded  do. 

J-on«;'-pod«]cd  do.  or  A.spar^pus  Bean 

Jamaica  H<irse  or  Sword  Bean 

While-floweriuj^  Di'lichos 

r»:ad(ler-po<l<led  Fumatory 

GIoi>e  Aniaraiith  (purple,  white,  and 
.striped 

Maple- leaved  Hibiscus 

Garden  R:iisam 

Winjjcd-lcavcd  Ipomoca,  or  Cypress- 
vine 

Scarlet  Ipomoca,  or  Convolvulus 

Ivy-leaved  Ipoma>a 

Prickly  do. 

Thiee-leaved  do. 

Viiilet-cdloui'cd  do. 

Long^-Howercd  Lobelia 

Me.\ican  Lopezia 

Hair>'  Martinia,  or  Cuckold's  Horna 

Two-stamincd  do. 

Long'-flowered  do. 

Transparent  Fip-Mariijold 

Diamond  do.  or  Icc-Phnt 

£{l^-ptian  Fip-Marigr)ld 

Pinnate-leaved  do. 

Great  Yellow -(lowered  do. 

Dwarf-spreading-  do. 

Smooth-leaved  do. 

Sensitive  and  Humble  Plant 

Marvel  of  Peru,  or  Four  o'clock 

Forked  do. 

Sweet-scented  do. 

Clammy  do. 

Male  Balsam  Apple 

Haiiy  do. 

Three -leaved  Momonlica 

Egyptian  do. 

I«ong-fruited  do. 


(a)  7%is  beautiful  annual  generally  JloKvering  at  a  late  period,  should  be  sonm 
and  nursed  in  pots^  in  order  to  be  removed  into  the  Green-House  or  Stove  on  the 
approach  of  coldv)eather  or  frost. 

(b)  This  plant  it  shrubby  and  vtill  continue  several  years  if  kept  in  a  good 
Hot-House. 


GREENHOUSE  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


6H 


MoworJica  Elaterium 

Oxybafibui  vhcnxut 

Pfntupetes  pbanicca 

•  Pbucentui  vufj^'drh, v. cocc'meui 

ft  •  ^  fa? inosus 
Pint- al en  coryHfolia 
Picinus  com  munis 

Srtamntn  orientaU 
Scorzonera  tingitana 
Sida  crittafa 
Sigesbfcl'ia  onent.iUt 
Stiene  vcspcrtina 
Spigdia  Antbclm'ia 
t  T/ icfMantbeJs  An[^.iina 
Xemines/a  Ensi/uiJet 
Zinnia  eiega/u 


Squirtinjj  Cucumber  (tisis  is  peroniiiul 
wlujH*  the  winters  iirc  mild) 

Vlscul  UmbTvlla-woit 

ScapK'l-rioxwivtl  Pi-iitapetes 

Srarlet-Mo^VLM-iii^  K.'.Jocy  Bean 

Ivy-lcavcd  do. 

HazcMc:ived  Psoru'oa 

Palma  Clu'isli.  or  Caj»lor-ail  Plant  (se- 
veral VHrieties) 

Oriental  Scaamuni>  or  OUy-{^ain 

THMg-ier  Scorzonera 

Civslcd  Sida 

Oriental  Sii^'csbcckia 

Morocco  Catch Hy 

Annual  \V<irm-ijras« 

Snake  Gourd 

Annual  Xemincsiii 

ViuK;t-col()urt.d  Zinnia 


HARDY  AQUATIC  HERBACEOUS  PERENNIAL  PLANTS, 

Valuable  for  orimmenting  ponds,   the   borders  of  Likes,  ri- 
vers. Sec. 


Heterandra  reniformit 
Hjdropcltis  purpurea 
Menyantbet  trifoliate 
Nelumbium  luteuin 
Nynipbeea  advena 

„  odor at a 

,9  alba 

„  lutea 
Pontederia  cordata 
Suururus  cernuus 
Vallitneria  tpirulit 

„  americana 


Kidney- shaped  Hcterandra 
Purple  H)drf>peUis 
Enj^lisli  Buck-beau 
Yellow  Indian  Water-Lily 
Three-coloured  Water-L:ly 
American  sweet-scented  white  do. 
European  white  do. 
Yellow  do. 

Heart deavcd  Pontederia 
Dnioping^  Lizaitl's-tail 
European  Vallisnerui 
American  do. 


GREENHOUSE  TR^ES  AND  SHRUBS. 

Those  marked  thus  t  being  hardy  Green-House  plants,  may 
be  cultivated  in  the  open  g;round  in  such  of  the  southern  states  as 
have  mild  wiitters ;  and  indeed  many  of  them  may  be  inured  to  bear 
the  winters  of  the  middle,  and  even  some  of  the  eastern  states,  if 
planted  in  warm  soils  and  exposures  ;  especially  if  protected  froni 
Hgorous  frostSy  i>y  a  covering  of  n)atS9  &c.  till  they  acquiVQ  ag[e  an^ 
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strength.  But  in  Georgia  and  the  greater  part  of  South  Carolina, 
there  are  fow  plants,  if  any,  in  the  whole  list,  but  will  succeed  by 
open  ground  culture. 

S;.e  the  Hot-House  catalogue  for  some  plants,  which,  in  cases  of 
necessity,  may  be  preserved  in  a  good  Green-House. 


Aitonia  cabemia 
Ajnyrut  elnnifcra 
JntbyUia  Barha  yo^it 

,,  Erinace:i 

„  ber-niannia 

,,  cytisoidet 

„  bctcrophylla 
Apor.  yyiuni  fiutcscem 
t  Arhuius  Uncdo 

,,  Andracbnt 
Arctotit  atptra 
Atdisia  excrUa 
Arduinn  biapinota 
Arhtotelia  Marqui 
Artemisia  argentea 
Atclepiat  fruticosa 
f  AscyruTn  Hjpericoides 
Aspbalatbus  cretica 

„  peduucu/ata 
Aiparngut  asiaticus 

,,  rctrqfractU9 
Aster  fruticotut 
•f  Atragene  alpina 
Atrapbaxis  ipinosa 
t  Atriplex  Haliinua 
f  Aucuba  japonica 
t  Azalea  pontica 
t  Baccbaris  ivitfoUa 

„  t  baliinifolia 
Banksia  serratu 
Baueria  rubioides 
Bejaria  resiv.ota 
Bixria  ericoides 
Borbottia  crcnata 
Bucbnera  viscosa 
Buddieia  globosa 
Buptbalmuvi  fruteacens 
t  Bupleurimfruticoaum 
Byatropogon  canariense 
Cacalia  Kleinia 
Calendula  Tragua 

tt/hiticoaa 
t  Calycantbua  prxeox 
Camellia  japtmica 
Campanula  fruticota 

fi  a  urea 
Caparia  spinosa 
Caaaia  multiglandulota 
Caaaine  eapenaia 

„  Maurocenia 

*i  Peragva 
Caauarina  ttricta 
Ceanotbua  africanua 
Celaia  lineati* 


Cape  Aitonia 

Gsim-ElemiTree 

Silvery  Anthyllis,  or  Jupiter's  Beard 

Pricklv  Anthvllis 

I.avender-leavcd  do. 

Downv-lcavcd  do. 

Various-leaved  do. 

Shrubby  Dog-'s-bane 

Strawborn'  Ti-ce 

Oriental  do. 

Booad-leavcd  roug^h  Arctctis 

Laurel-leaved  Ai*disia 

Two-spincd  Arduina 

Shining-leaved  Aristotclia 

Silvcrv -leaved  Wormwood 

Shrubby  Asclepias 

Hj'pericum-like  Asc}Tum 

Cretan  or  evergecn  Asplialathus 

Small-leaved  do. 

Slender-stalked  shrubby  asparagus 

Larch -leaved  do. 

Shrubby  Aster 

Alpine  Atragene 

Prickly  Atraphaxifi 

Shrubby  Orache 

Japan  Aucuba 

Yellow  Azalea 

Penivian  Baccharis 

Sea  Purslane-leaved  do. 

Serrate-leaved  Banksia 

Madder-leaved  Baueria 

Gummy  Bejaria 

Heath- leaved  Blaeria 

Notch -leaved  Borbonia 

Clammv  Buchnera 

Round-leaved  Buddieia 

Shrubby  Ox-eye 

Shnibbv  Harc's-ear 

Canar\'  Bystropogon 

Oleander-leaved  Cacalia 

Bendin^-stalked  Marigold 

Shrubby  do. 

Japan  Allspice 

Japan  Camellia 

Shrubby  Bell-flower 

Golden-flowered  do. 

True  Caper  Shrub 

Glandulous  Cassia 

Cape  Phillyrea 

Great  Hottentot  Cherry 

American  Cassine 

Upright  Casuarina 

African  Everj^reen  Ccanothut 

Liricar-leavcd  Celsia 
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„  urticifoiia 
Centaurea  ragusina 
Ceratcnia  Siltqua 
Cbamxrops  bumiliM 
t  Ckeirantbut  Cbeiri 

„  t  incanut 

„  t  V.  plahcr 

ftjenestraiis 

,1  tnutabilis 

„  tenuifoUus 
Chironia  bacctfcra 

„  dec  USX  at  a 
Cineraria  lanata 

,,  ameiloides 
t  Cistut  iadani ferns 

,,  t  laurifolius 

„  t  virginianus 

,,  t  monspeliensit 

„  t  liixus 

,,  t  saiviffiiiis 

t,  t  incanus 

„  t  (ilhidus 

„  t  crifictis 

,f  t  crisfius 

„  f  batimifulius 

,,  libanotis 

„  t  unihellatus 

,,  /icvipes 

„  s.riacus 

„  Fuvtana 

„  t  cant/* 

ytforiiwsus 

„  algarvcnsis 

„  capensis 

,,  roseus^ifc. 
Citrus  M^ica 

„  V.  tiibcrosa 

„  V.  Limoii 

„  V.  aci'is 

„  V.  ruceinosa 

y»  Aurantium, 

„  V.  acre 

„  V.  sincnse 

p,  V.  orienUle 

,,  V.  humUe 

„  decuniana 

ffjafionica 

9,  trifoliata 
Clematis  calycina 

,,  japor.ica^Jl.  plena 
CUffortiii  ilicifolia 

„  odorata 
t  Cneoruni  tricoccum 
ColuteaJiU  tescent 
Convolvulus  cairicus 

„  Cneonnn 
Conyza  Inuloidcs 

J,  tericea 

,f  Candida 

„  rugosa 

„  incisa 


Nettle -Icavcfl  do. 

Cretan  Ccntatiiy 

Carob  Tree 

Dwai-i'Fan  Palm 

Common  Wallflower  (in  torts) 

Stock-g-illyflowcr  (in  sorts) 

White  Wallflower 

Cluster-leaved  Stock-gillyflower 

Bi'oad-leaved  Shrubby  do. 

Narrow-leaved  do. 

Berry-bearing  Chironia 

Cross-lcavcd  do. 

Woolly  Cineraria 

Blue -flowered  Cape  Aster 

Gum  Cistus 

Lain*(:l-lcaved  Cistus 

Oblong-leavcd  do. 

Montpclicr  do. 

Broad  W.'ivcd-lcaved  do. 

Sa;^-lcavecl  do. 

Hf;ary -leaved  do.  or  Rock-rose 

While  Cistus,  or  Rock-rose 

Cretan  Cistus 

Cnrled-leavcd  do. 

Broad  Sea- Purslane-leaved  do. 

Rose maiy -leaved  do. 

UnibcUed  Cistus 

Cluster-leaved  do. 

Syrian  Cistus 

Hcalh-lravcd  do. 

Myrtle -leaved  do, 

Bcautifid  do, 

Algarvc  do. 

Cape  do, 

Rose-flowered  do. 

Sweet  Citron 

Common  Citron 

Common  Lemon 

Sour  Lemon,  or  Lime 

Clustered  Lemon 

Orange 

Seville  Orange 

China  Orange 

Turkey  Orange 

Dwarf  or  Nutmeg  Orange 

Shaddock 

Japan  Cherry-size  Orange 

Trifoliate  Orange 

Minorca  Virgin's  Bower 

Double- flowered  Japan  do. 

Ilex-leaved  Cliffortia 

Sweet-scented  do. 

Wiciow-wail 

Scarlet  Colutea 

Egyptian  Convolvulus 

Silvery 'leaved  do. 

Clustered.flowered  Flea-bane 

Snowy  Flea-bane 

Wolly  do. 

St.  Helena  do. 

£ar-lcavcd  do. 
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Corcborus  japonicu* 
f  Coronilla  valentina 
,  glauca 


»< 


ftjuncca 


„  wgcntca 

„  t  £nieru4 
Crambffruticosa 

„  ttrigosa 
Cressa  crttica 
Crotalaria  Jloribunda 

,,  incanexc&us 
t  Croton  ttbijenitti 
Cunor.ia  capcmU 
t  Cuprrssus  senipcrviren* 

,^  jur.tperoidet 

„  t  pfnd-da 

,,  I  cobnntiarh 
Curthiofaginera 
Cjciii  revoluta 
Cjnanchum  vhitinafe 

„  capettse 
CytUsiis  Joliolosus 

,,  t  birsutits 

„  proiijerut 

„  t  divaricatut 

„  t  nigricans 

„  argenteu9 

„  t  ^(/?on|* 
J[>/i/*  cotinifolia 
Daphne  odora 

„  f'nr/ica 

,,  t  cuUina 
Diantbut  arbtireut 

,fJrutieosut 

t,  juniperinut 
Digitalit  canariensis 

„  Spectrum 
Diosma  rubra 

„  birtuta 

„  unifiora 

„  serratifolia 
Dodonaa  angustifolia 
Dolicbos  lignotut 
J}orttna  japonica 
Drac4tna  Draco 

,,ferrca 
Ebenus  cretica 
£  cbiumfruticosum 

ffCandicans 
Eitagnut  orientalis 
Embotrium  coccineum 

ff  speciotistimum 

„  umbeilatum 
Emp/euntm  terrulatufn 
Epacris  longifoiia 
Erica  grandifiora 

„  cerintboidea 
„  ampul  iacea 
y,  pertoluta 

9  wentricota 


Japan  Corchorns 
Rue- leaved  ComnilU 
Great  Shrubby  do. 
Linear-leaved  do. 
Silverv-leaved  do. 
Scorpion  Senna 
Shrubby  Colcwort 
Hough-leaved  do. 
Cretan  Crassa 
Small-flowered  Crotalaria 
Spreading"  Shrubby  do. 
Chinese  Tallow  Tree 
Ca]^e  Cunonia 
Everjyreen  Cypresi 
African  do. 
Portujral  do. 
Japai)  do. 

New  Caledonia  do. 
Beech-leaved  Curtisia 
True  Sago  Palm 
Naked  Cynanchum 
Ca(>e  do. 
Leafy  Cytissut 
Hairy  do. 
Silky  do. 
Clammy  do. 
Black  do. 
Silver}'  do. 
Smooth  do. 
CotinuS'leavcd  Dais 
Sweet  scented  Daphne 
Chinese  Daphne 
Neapolitan  Mezereon 
Tree  Pink  or  Carnation 
Shrubbv  do. 
Juniper-leaved  do. 
Canary  shrubby  Foxg;loTe 
Madeira  Shrubby  do. 
Red-flowered  Diosma 
Hairv-lcaved  do. 
One -flowered  do. 
Serrated-leaved  do. 
Narrow-leaved  Dodonza 
Purple  Shrubby  DoHchot 
Japan  Dorzna 
Dragon  Tree 
Purple  Dracxna 
Cretan  Ebony 
Shrubby  Viper's  Bugloss 
Hoary  tree  do. 
Oriental  Oleaster 
Scarlet  Embotlirium 
Specious  do. 
Umbell-flowered  do. 
Cape  Empleunim 
Long-- leaved  Epacrit 
Great-fl  )wercd  Heath 
Hone V wort-flowered  do. 
Flask  Heath 
Blush -flowered  do. 
Porcelain  do. 
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„  Masioni 
„  baccans 
t,  retort  a 
tf  pyramidalh 
9,  articularh 
„  aifonia 
„  tmpetrifolla 
9,  ineditcrranca 
„  pubescent 
„  birtljiord 
„  ciliarh 
„  glauca 
„  nietu/jejljra 
„  longlfdia 
„  coccinea 

Eriocepbaluit  afrlcanuM 
ICrodiu  in  in  cum  at  a  in 
Escallonia  serrata 
Kucalyptut  ol>liqua 
Ficus  cordata 

M  capeusi'g 
t  Fuchsia  coccinea 
Fusanus  covipressut 
Gardeniajiorida 

„  Rotbmannia 
f  Gclseminmn  niditutn 
Gaura  mutabilis 
Genista  Unifolia 

„  canariensis 

„  t  candicans 
Geranium  anemonefolium  (a) 
Glycine  bimaculata 

,,  ruhicunda 

,,  coccinea 
Cnapbalium  eximium 

„  serratum 

„  cr  is  pain 

„  ericoiilci 
Goodenia  ovata 

,,  Icevigata 
t  Gordonia  lasiantbiu 
Gorteria  rigen* 
Grexoia  occidentali* 
Haleria  lucida 
Hedytaruni  Albagi 
Jieliotropium  canariense 
Jiermannia  alnifolia 

,,  iavenduiijolta 

,,  altbteifoiia 

,,  odorata 
Hibiscus  prannorsus 

,,  atbiopicus 

,,  mutabilis 


TaU  downy,  op  Mason's  do. 

Arbutus-flowered  do. 

Recurved  do. 

Pyramidal  do. 

Asticular  do. 

Alton's  do. 

Crowbt-rry-leaved  do. 

Mediterranean  do. 

Downy- flowered  do. 

Kough  flowered  do. 

Ciliated  do. 

Glaucus-Ieaved  do. 

Nine- pin  do. 

Lon^-leaved  do. 

Scarlet-flowered  do.  (with  upwards  of 

sixty  otiier  species) 
Cluster-leaved  Eriocephahis 
Flesh-coloured  Crane's-bill 
Serrate -leaved  Escaltonia 
Oblique -leaved  Eucalyptus 
Cordute-lcavcd  Fig 
Cape  Fij^ 

Scarlet-flowered  Fuchsia 
Flat-stalked  Fusanus 
Fragrant  Gardenia,  or  Cape  Jasmine 
Spotted-flowered  Gardenia 
Carolina  yellow  J.isniine 
Changeable-flowered  Gaura 
Flax-leaved  Broom 
Canary  Genista 
Hoary  do. 

Anemone-leaved  Geranium 
Purple  Glycine 
DinpfV-flowered  do. 
Scarlet  do. 
Giant  Cudweed 
Serrate-leaved  do. 
Curled-leaved  do. 
Heath-leaved  do. 
Ovate  Yellow  Goodenia 
Smooth  do. 
Smooth  Loblolly  Bay 
Great-flowered  Gjrteria 
Elm-leaved  Grewia 
African  Flv  Honevsuckle 
Prickly  Hedysaruui 
Canary  Turnsole 
Alder-leaved  Hermannia 
Lavender -leaved  do. 
Marsh- Mallow-leaved  do. 
Sweet  scented  do. 
Bitten-leaved  Hibiscus 
Dwarf  Wedge-leaved  do. 
Changeable  Hose  Hibi:»cus 


(a)  The  Ger.us  of  Geranium  as  constituted  by  Linn^us^  having  become  un'Viiel- 

dy  by  modern  discoveries,  has  been  divided  into  three  genera  viz.  Er&ili'.nn  zvith 

Ji'oe  fertile  stamens  only  ;  Pelargonium,  'jiith  seven  /  and  Gcraiii'.ini  wni>  w// 

the  tenfei  tile.     I  knov)  of  none  of  the  latter  being  shrubby  but  the  above  ;  for  the 

great  variety  ofvibai  vterefor^ncrly  called  Geraniums  tee  ?clai*gonium. 
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Mippia  frutetcent 
f  HmUonia  ericoidct 
f  Hyilrangea  borterusta 

Hyoscyennut  aureus 
Hypericum  CorU 

„  barlearicum 

,f  monogynuvi 
yatminum  odoratittiinurn 

ft  azoricuvi 

„  Swtnbac 

yt  bumile 

,,  grandijloruin 

,,  nervosum 
Ibcris  9em,perfioren9 

„  gibraltarica 
Ilex  Pcrado 

„  Cans  hie 

f,  Hxmiitorea 

,,  crocea 
Illiciumjloridanuin 
Indigofcra  psoraloide* 

y,  candicans 

,,  cytisoides 

,f  angu^tifolia 
Inula  cxrulca 
t  Ivafrutescent 
f  jfuniperut  bermudiana 

,,  barbailentis 
l/usticia  Adbattula 

„  orcbioidfs 

,,  byssopifolia 

„  niadurtnsit 

,f  cuneata 

,,  £cbolium 
Ixia  fructicosa 
Kt^JlgtLtria  africana 
I,acbn<fa  erincepbala 

„  coKg/rymerata 
Lagerttraviia  indica 

,,  tpeciosa 

„  parv'ijlora 
Lavendula  dentata 

,,  pinnata 

,,  inuUiJida 

,,  viridtt 
f  Laurus  nobiiis 

„  Canipbora 


t» 


f;i£ 


://ca 


ytfatens 

„  Catesbyana 
„  t  carolinienMis 

Leea  samiucina 

Leptospennum  *co/>.:rium 

„  tfrowt ' ileum 
,,  lanigerum 
,fj:mperinu7nt  ^f. 

Lipuria  */fb»ri€a 


Slinibby  Hippia 

Heath-leaved  Hudsonia 

Garden   Chang'cablc    Hydrangea,  or 

Chinese  Gueldcr-Uose 
Golden*Howered  Hen-bane 
Hcath-lcaved  St.  Jolin's-wort 
Wartcd  do. 
Chinese  do. 
Yellow  Indian  Jasinlne 
Azurian  do. 
Arabian  do. 
Italian  Yellow  do. 
Catulonian  do. 
Chinese  do. 

Broad-leaved  evergreen  Candytuft 
Gibraltar  do. 

I'hick-lcaved  Smooth  Holly 
D 11  boon  do. 
South  sea  Tea 
Cape  Holly 

Hcd-Ho\veix?d  Aniseed  Tree 
Lonpf-spikcd  Indigo 
While-leaved  do. 
Ang-uhir  stalked  do. 
Narrow -leaved  do. 
Bluc-Howcred  Shrubby  Inula 
Shrubby  Iva.or  Bastard  Jesuit's-Bark 
Bermudas  Juniper  or  Cedar 
Barbadoes  do. 
Malabar  Nut 
Broom-leaved  Justicia 
Hyssop-leaved  do.  or  Snap-tree 
Madeira  Justicia 
Cape  shrubby  do. 
Long-spiked  do. 
Shnibby  Ixia 
African  Kiggelaria 
Woolly-beaded  Lachnza 
Cluster-headed  do. 
Indian  Lagcrstrarmia 
Specious  do. 
Small- Ho wered  do. 
Tooth -leaved  Lavender 
Pinnated-leaved  do. 
Canary  do. 
Madeira  do. 
Sweet  Bay 

Camphor  or  Camphire  Tree 
Madeira  Laurel 
Canary  do. 
GlacuuK  do. 
Gates  by 's  do. 
Carolina  do. 
Ehler-leavcd  Leea 
Myitlc-leaved  Leptospermum*or  New* 

Zeulaijd.T4Ui 
S\vcet'-scented  LeptospermuiD 
Hoarv  do. 
Juniper-leaved  do. 
Tree  Flax 
Globe -flowered  Liparia 
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LoLHi  pi  ni foil  a 

,,  hirsutu 
L'tbi  lusarbtirctts 
Lj  ciimn  japjnican 

,,  cocbiiicLineme 
t  L\'tbrutn friiticosum 
t  ^Lijnotiti  gr.vidijl}ra 

ff  obitvata 

,,  tnmentosa 

f,J'uscattt 
J^Lihtrniii  pinuata 

,,  verttci/liita 

,,  ir.cisfi 
Muiva  au^iu* {folia 

„  bryonjfoHu 

„  cape.'ijis 
MeJicago  .irborca 
M'jU'cuca  senistifitUa 

,,  bypericifolia 
Mdiici  AzcJaracb 
Meliantbus  vutjor 

,,  inir.or 
TvTetrosidcro^  citrina 

f,  ftngustifuiiu 

„  l<riceoLita 
Mimosa  verticiiluta 

,,  vi/rtifolia 

,,  ulicinci 

,,  ensifoli.i 

yyfaUata 

,f  »uaveo!ent 

M  bispidula 
JMitnulus  aurantiacut 
Mp  ica  tetbiopica 

„  quercijolia 

„  trifoiiata 

f,  cordifoiia 

,,  incisa 

My r tut  communis 
„  V.  romana 
,,  V.  tarentiiiA 
,,  V.  italica 
„  V.  boetica 
„  V.  UisitanicA 
„  V.  bclg'ica 
„  V.  mucronata 


,,  teiiuiJtAia 
„  trinervia 
f>  angustifolia 
„  Idtvis 
Nerium.  Oleander 
Jsfieotinafruticosa 
Oiea  ameneana 
„  eunoptea 
„  fragrant 
f9  capensit 
„  apftalm. 


Plne-leavoJ  T.obclia 

Hairy  Lobelia 

Tree  Lupin 

Japan  Box  thorn 

African  Jo. 

Chinese  d:>. 

Shrubby  Willow -licib 

Laurel  leaved  Magnolia 

Japan  purple  Maj^'-uolia 

Downy-lcavetl  Japan  do. 

Eltiplic-leuvcd  China  do. 

Winir-lcaved  Mahcrnia 

Whorl-leaved  do. 

Cut-leaved  do. 

Narrow-leaved  M;ir.JW 

Bryony -leaved  do. 

Gooseberry-leaved  do. 

Shrubby  Moon  Trefoil 

Broom-leaved  Melaleuca 

St.  John's-wort-lcavod  do. 

Bead-Tree,  Pride  of  China 

Great  Honey  flower 

-Small  do. 

Harsii-leaved  Mctrosiderot 

Narrow-leaved  do. 

Lancc-leaved.  do. 

W  horl-leavc'd  Mi  mosa 

Myrtle-leaved  do. 

Furze-leaved  do. 

Sword-leaved  do. 

Sickle-leaved  do. 

Sweet-smelling-  do. 

Little  Harsh  do. 

Orange  Monkey -flower 

African  CandlcbeiTy  Myrtle 

Oak-leaved  do. 

Three -leaved  do. 

Heart-leaved  do. 

Cut-leaved  do. 

Azori?n  do. 

Com  men  European  Myrtle 

Broad-leaved  (lo. 

Box-leaved  do. 

Upright  do. 

Orange-leaved  do. 

Portugal  do. 

Broad-lea\ed  Dutch  do. 

Rosemary-leaved  do.  (with  double- 
flowering,  gold  and  silver  fdged, 
&c.) 

Fme-lcaved  Myrtle 

Three-nerved  do. 

Narrow-leaved  do. 

Smooth  do. 

Oleander  (single  and  double) 

Shrubby  Tobacco 

American  Olive 

European  do. 

Fragrant  Chinese  do. 

Cape  Olive 

New  Zealand  do. 


4   K 
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„  exceUa 
Ononit  fruticota 

,,  natrix 

,,  t  rotundifolia 
Otteospennum  moniiiferum 
Origanum  Dictamnut 
Otbonna  pectinata 

„  cbeirifrlia 
Panax  arborea 

,,  acuUata 
Pauerinajiliformit 

,,  grandiflora 
Pattijlora  cxruiea 
Pelargonium  radula 

typeltatum 

„  acetosum, 

,,  tetragonum 

„  giutinosum 

„  betufrnum 

,,  cordifolium 

„  bic9ior 

,,  tricolor 

,t  ceratopbyllutn 

„  ecbinatum 

f,  ternatum. 

I,  erassicaule 

„  renijitrme 

,,  tomentosunv 

,f  pulcbcllum 

„  inquinant 

yi  gibbosum 

„  zonale 

,,  v.  variegatum 

,,  ptereijolium 

„  vttifolium 

y,  capitatum 

f,  ecbinatum 

„  ovale 

„  critpum 

ft  longiflorum 

„  lacerum 

„  betonicum 

„  multicaule 

„  anemonefolium 

„  camosum 

ff/ulgidum 

„  papilionaceutn 

„  monttrum 

y,  angulfttum 

„  aceri folium 

,f  cotyfedonit 

„  tcabrum 

„  lanceolatum 

Suffruticoae^ 

,,  odoratittimum 
„  alcbimilloide* 
„  grossularioidet 
91  altbaoidet 
„  coriandrifoliuin 
„  tabulare 


Madeira  do. 

Shrubby  Rrst •harrow 

Ycllow.flowered  do. 

Koiind-leaved  do. 

Poplar. leaved  Osteospermuat 

Dittany  of  Crete 

Wormwood-leayed  Othonna 

Stock -leaved  do. 

Tree  Panax 

Prickly  do. 

African  Sparrow-root 

Great- flouered  do. 

Common  palmated  Pasiion-iower 

Rasp -leaded  Geranium 

Ivv-leaveddo. 

Sorrel  do. 

Square -stalked  do. 

Clammy  do. 

fiirch -leaved  do. 

Heai-t -leaved  do. 

Two-coloured  do. 

Three -colo»ircd  do. 

Hom-leaved  do. 

Prickly- stalked  do. 

Temate  do. 

Thick-stalked  do. 

Kidney-leaved  do. 

Df  wny  Pennyroyal  de. 

Nonesuch  do. 

Scarlet-flowered  do. 

Gouty  do. 

Horse-shoe  do. 

Varicg'ated  do. 

Oak-leaved  do. 

Balm-scented  do. 

Rose-scented  do. 

Pricklv-stalked  do. 

Oval-leaved  do. 

Curled-leaved  do. 

Long  flowered  do. 

Jagged-leaved  do. 

Betony-leaved  do. 

Many -stalked  do. 

Anemone-leaved  do. 

Fleshy-stalked  do. 

Celandine-leaved  do. 

Butterfly  do. 

Cluster-leaved  do 

Marsh-mallow-leaved  do- 

Maple-leaved  do. 

Holl}  hock-leaved  do, 

Rough-leaved  do. 

Lance  or  Spear-leaved  do. 

or  nearly  Herbaceous, 

Sweet-scented  Geranium 
Lady's-mantle-leaved  do. 
Gooseberry-leaved  do. 
Althaea  leaved  do. 
Coriander-leaved  do. 
Rough-stalked  do. 
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Almost  Stemltot^  Roots  Taberouo, 


„  triitt 
,,Jluvum 
9,  iobMum 
JPhloniit  Ltonurus 

„  purpurea 
f,  cifiuensu 
,,  Leonicia 

Pbylica  ericoide* 
„  buxifolia 
„  pluinota 

PbiUyrea 


Ph-'llii  Nobla 
Pinkueya  pubent 
Putiiciti  Lentiscus 

„  t  Ttrebinthui 

ti  t  officinarmti 
Platilobiu  mJormotuTn 
Plectrantbrujt  JrnticotUM 
Poljgala  'inyrtifxtlia 

„  bracteoiiita 

,,  Heitteria 
Portulaccaria  afra 
Poterium  spinotum 
Praiium  majuM 

„  tninut 
ProUa  argentea 

„  mellifcra 

,,  cordata 

ft  Sir r aria 

„  tpicata 

,,  ScolymuM 

„  Conocarpa 

„  pinifoiia 

„  aruinonefoliu 

J,  racemosa 

,,  utnbeiiata 

jy  piumosa 

„  tericea 

„  grandijiora 

;,  specioia 

„  Lepidocarpon 

,t  pallens 

„  conifer  a 

f,  birta 

,y  Saligna 

„  cinerea 

ft  Levitanut 

„  cynaroidct 

f  Prunut  Lauro-Cera*tu( 

„  t  lusitanica 
Ptoralea  pinnata 

,» bracteata 

f,  tenuifoiia 

9  bitutninota 


Nig^it-smellin^  Gei*amu4n 
Carrot-leaved  do. 
Vine-leaved  do. 
Scarlet  Phlomis,  or  Lion's  tail 
Shrubby  Plilomis,  or  Jerusalem  Sage 
Purple  Phlomis 
Chinese  di. 
Dwarf  Shnibby  do. 
Hoath-leavcd  Phylica 
Box-leaved  do. 
Woolly-leaved  do. 

See  page  597.  (  a  f<iw  of  these,  especi- 
ally the  Tariej^iLted  sorts,  should  be 
kept  among  the  Green- House  collec- 
tion) 

Bastard  Hare's-ear 
Pubescent  Pinkneya 
Mastick-Tree 
Common  Turpentine  Tree 
Pistachia  Tree 
I^arg^-leaved  Platilobiura 
Shrubby  Plectranthru« 
Myrtle-leaved  Milk-went 
Spear-leaved  do. 
Heath -leaved  do. 
African  Purslane-true 
Prickly  shrubby  Burnet 
Grsat  Spanish  Hedg-c-ncttlt 
Small  do. 

Silve.y-protea 
Honey-bearinjr  do. 

H'/art-leaved  do. 
Cut-leaved  do. 
Spiked  do 

Small  smooth-leaved  do. 
Toothed-leaved  do. 
Pine-leaved  do 
Fork-leaved  do. 
Downy-flowered  do. 
Umbellcd  do. 

Feather-flowered  do. 
Silky  do. 

Great-flowered  do. 

Handsome  do. 

Black-flowered  do. 

Pale-flowered  do. 

Cone-bearing*  do. 

Hairy  do. 

Willow-leaved  do. 

Gray  do. 

Branching  do. 

Kound-leaved  do.(with  upwards  of  40 

other  species) 
European  or  Levant  Laurel 
Portugal-Laurel 
Pinnated  Psoralea 
Oval-spiked  do. 
Fine -leaved  do. 
Biiuminous  do 
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,,  ^landulotn 

Pu  't'Ttura  ttipularU 
Punica  nana 

„  Granatum 
Pjrusjiiponica 
t  ii^ercui  Hex 

,f  t  Suhar 

ft  t  gr.iniuntia 

„  t  caccifcra 
t  P.bamnus  j/jfrrnut 

>»  t  ^'«  *'»'•  v:iru-g'atu£ 

(,  P:  hiuiJfi 
Pbn.io.  lendroH  ponticMn 
Pi>UA'  luciduvi 

tt  tnnieittosuTn 

ti  t otm  u i.'.ifoiium 
Pneila  ciliata 
t  Hiiscus  Hvpoph.ilum 
.„  f  Iljpoglostinn 

,9  t  raceiiiosus 

,.  androgynvi 
Puta  cbdtcpensit 
Salvia  aurea 

,t  pomifcra 

„  wexicana 

,,  canarienztM 

«,  africana 
Santclina  rotmarU  [folia 
SapinJus  Sapnnaria 

.,  Mokorossi 

„  abrupt ut 
Scjl'i.'^a  africana 
Scbinut  Moile 
Seldgo  cvata 

,,  corymboia 
Senevit)  rirerascsr.s 

,,  ilicifolius 

„  rjf^idus 
Siderax^  Ion  inenne 
Solatium  Pseudo  Capiicum 

„  bonar tense 

„  marginatuvt 

,,  tomentoxutn 

,,  vrspertiiia 
Sopbura  tetraptera 

„  micropbylla 
Sparmannia  africana 
Spielviannia  africana 
Spartiuvn  inonospermum 

„  tpbierocarpum 

^  \  junceum 

,,  t  tnultifiorum 

;,  tericeum 

9,  nubigenum 


Striped  flowered  do.  (wllh  upwards  of 

20<:tlicr  species) 
Scaiy  PtiUenxa 
Dwarf  Pomegranate 
ComiTiOM  do. 
Japan  Apple 

Everpivcn  Oak  (3  vai'iolics) 
Live  Oak 

Coj-k -harked  Oak,  or  Co:k  Tree 
Holly.lcaved  Ever^^recn  Oak 
lJarl»a;y  Oak 
Ki-rn.cs  Oak 
Bro:ul-lravc<l  Aintcntus 
Narrow  -leaved  do. 
Vari.^iratcd-!*  avcd  do. 
Madeira  (!o. 
Olive  Icavctl  do. 
Print "sdeavi'l  do. 
Piir]ilc  U!iod(xlendr»»n 
Shininpf-leavcd  Suniack 
Wool!) -ItrtNtd  do. 
Uostinary-lraved  do 
Prickly  Uoclla 

liroad -leaved  D«tcl!ei  s  llroor.'* 
l")oiiblcloavcd  do. 
Aicxandi'ian  Laurel 
Clint! ling:  (^o. 
African  Rue 
Golden  Saije 
Shininjv-leaved  do. 
Apple- bcaiir.g  do. 
Mexican  do. 
Canary  do. 

Blue -flowered  Afrirnn  do. 
Rosemary -leaved  La\e'v.ler  Cottor. 
Common  Soap-berry  Tree 
Japan  do. 
Abrupt -leaved  do. 
African  shrubby  Scabious 
Peruvian  Mastick  Tree 
Oval -heai  led  Selag^o 
Fine-leaved  do. 
Gray  Gro\mdsel 
Ilex-lcavcd  do. 
Hard -leaved  do. 
Smooth  yl.thiopian  Iron-wcod 
Shrubby  winter  Cherry 
Tree  Nig^htshadc 
White  do 
Woolly  do 
Canary  do 

Winged-podded  Sophora 
Small -leaved  shrubby  do. 
African  Sparmannia 
Ilex-lcavcd  Spie'mani>ia 
White  single-seeded  Broom 
Yellow  single-seeded  do. 
Spanish  do. 
White  Portugal  do. 
Silky  do. 
Tuieriffe  do. 
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t  StercvlLi  plaianifolia 
Strutbiola  erccta 

„  virguia 
Tav.acetum  fabfUifonne 
Qarcbonantbus  campboratuw 
Tuxtts  elongata 
7'etragt3nia  fniticb*a 

„  latifoliun\ 

f.Jlavum 

„  ketonicum 
7'lca  Diihea 

„  n:iri(iit 
T'bytubra  spicata 
Vaccinimn  Arctostapbylos 
Verbena  triphylla 
Veronica  decutfata 
Viola  arbcretcens 
i  Vitex  Agrvs  diitu* 

»t  ^t'gti"do 
t  Ulcx  europxtts 
Urtica  ?uvcu 
Xcrantbem  urn  vestitntn 

f ,  rpeciosfis  I  mil  in 

,,  cancscent 

,,  setainoidts 

,,  rctortuin 
f  Yucca  g  tori  OS  a 

,,  aioifi^ia 

„  f  dracvnii 
Zygopkylltini  intuave 

,,  cordijidium 

„  viaeuUitum 


Maple-lcRved  Sterculia 
Smoolli  Struthlola 
Twig-jj)'  do. 
FanJcaved  Tanscy 
Shrul)'.)y  African  Mo:;  Lane 
African  Yew-trcc 
Shiubby  TclragT^riia 
NaiTOw  -leaved  Tree  Germander 
Bi'oad -leaved  do. 
Yellow-flowercd  do. 
Hoary  do. 

Bi"or.d-lc:ucd  or  Bohea  Tea 
NaiTovv-leavcil  or  g^ccn  do. 
Spiked  1  iiymbvii 
Madeira  Whoille-berrv 
Three-leavod  sbiMil-hy  VerberiA 
Cro>.s-le;i^vd  Speedwell 
Sbrubby  Wu\k 
Chaste  Tire 
Five-lea\ed  do. 
European  Furze  or  Whin 
S'lnwy  Nettle 
Uprig-lU  Xeranthemum 
Shcwv  do. 
FJojaiit  do. 
Sr.perb  do. 
Trailing  do. 
Siij>oib  Adam's  Needle 
Aloe-leaved  do. 
Drooping -leaved  do. 
Unpleasant  Bean-caper 
Heart-leaved  do. 
Spotted- flowered  do. 


X 


GREEN  HOUSE  SUCCULENT  AND  HERBACEOUS  PERENNIAL 

AND  BIENNIAL  PLANTS. 


The  succuli.-nt  sorts,  whether  hcrbareous  or  arboreous,  arc 
marked  thus  *,  the  biennials  ihus  t,  and  the  most  hardy  thus  |, 
The  latter  kinds  will  generally  abide  the  wir.itrs  of  the  middle 
states  in  the  open  i^roiind,  if  planted  in  a  dry  channelly  soil,  in  a 
Warm  exposure,  and  their  roots  sufiicicntly  covered  wiiii  long  litter 
during  the  continuance  of  frost.  The  succulent  kinds,  preserre 
best  in  a  Dry  Slove,  v.hcre  such  a  convenience  is  to  be  had  ;  but 
they  will  also  do  very  well  in  a  good  Green- House,  observing  to 
"Water  them  but  sparingly  in  winta . 


•  Agave  americana 
„  *  V.  ICaratt* 
„  *  vivipera 


Great  American  Agare,  or  Aloe 
Red-spined  do. 
Viviparous  do. 
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•  Alot  dicbotdTia 
„  •  pcfjo'tata 
,,  •  V.  siiCCtKrina 
„  •  V.  arlhTcscent 
y,  **  V.  afiicana 
„  *  V.  piirpurascent 
„  •  ▼.  u:lauca 
f,  *  T.  liiicata 
„  •  T.  fcrox 
„  *  r.  saponaria 
,,  •  V.  obscura 
„  •  V.  mitrxformla 
„  •  V.  brevifolia 


>» 


aracbnoides 


„  •  margaritifera 
„  •  verri'cota 
„  •  mr.culitta 
„  •  Ihgua 
„  •  pUcatilis 
„  •  variegata 
„  •  viscowa 
„  •  spiralis 


ft 


•  rctuta 


AUirttmeria  Pelegrina 
Ancutrum  latebroMutn 
Antbcricwm  alooides 
Antirrhinum  triornitbophoruin 
Arittea  eapitata 
t  Calceolaria  Fothergillii 
t  Celtia  cretica 

„  t  Arcturu9 
Cineraria  cntcnta 
\  Convtdvulut  Scatnnionia 

*  Cotyledon  orbiculata 

„  •  Mpuria 

„  •  bemitpbjerica 

„  *  ftiscicularit 

*  Cratsuia  coccinea 

„  •  Coiyledon 
Crotahria  triflora 
JDianella  c^rulea 
Diantbus  albent 
\  Diomta  Muscipula 
Didclia  carnota 
Dracocephalum  canariente 
Ely  tr aria  virgata 
Er^dium  crastijoliinn 

,j  ebanuf dry  aides 
1  Erytbrinia  brrbacea 

*  Euphorbia  antiquorutn 

„  *  eanarieruit 

„  •  heptagona 

f,  *  mamnullaris 

*f  *  ojficinarum 

„  •  neriifolia 

„  •  meloformte 
\  Ferula  Attafmtida 
Jrit  cbinentit 
Lobelia  eoronopijolia 
Lychnit  coronata 
Jdarica  striata 


Sinooth'Stcmmcd  Tree  Aloe 
Pcrfdliatc  Aloe 
Succotrinc  do. 
NaiTow-leaved  Swortl  do. 
l)ro:;d-lcaved  Sword  do. 
White-spinrd  gHkiicouk  do. 
Ki'd-spined  glaucous  do. 
Ked-spincd  btripcd  do. 
Great  Hedj»v.hcg  di. 
Gi'ent  So::p  do. 
Common  Soap  do. 
Great  Mil  re  do. 
Small  Mitre  do. 
Cobweb  do. 
Pearl  do. 

Wartcd  or  Pcarl-tongric  do. 
Spotted  do. 
Toiijjiic  do. 
Fan  do. 

Partridge -breast  do. 
Uprig^it  tiiangular  do. 
Spiral  do. 
Cushion  do. 

SiKJttcd-lcaved  Aistrj:nicria 
Hairy  Ancistriini 
Aloe- leaved  Antlicricdm 
Thrte  biid  Snapdi*a[^on 
Tall  Aristea 
Fothcrgill's  Slip;^orwort 
Great-Howcrcd  CeUia 
Scollop-leaved  do- 
Piirple-leaved  Ciiiei-aria 
Scamniony  Convolvidiii* 
Ovat-lcavcd  Navel  wort 
Narrow-leaved  do. 
Tbick-leavc<l  do. 
Cluster-leaved  do. 
Scarlet-flowered  Cras:>ula 
Tree  do. 

Three -flowered  Crotalaria 
Blue  Dianella 
Cape  Pink 
Venus 's  Fly-ti'ap 
Succulent-leaved  Didelta 
Balm  of  Gillead 
Carolina  El)traria 
Upright  Crane's-bill 
Dwarf  do. 

Herbaceous  Coral -tree 
Triangidar  Spurge 
Canary  Spurge 
Seven-angled  do . 
Warty -angled  do. 
Officinal  do. 
Oleander-leaved  do. 
Melon  do. 
Alsa-foetida  plant 
Chinese  Iris 
Buck's-hom  Lobelia 
Chinese  Lychnis 
Streak-flowered  Marica 
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Glittering  Fi|^>Mai*igoI<l 
Two-colouretl  do. 
Bearded  do. 
Grccn-flowcred  do. 
Shewy  do. 
Golden  do. 
Nifjht-flowerinff  do. 
Broad  Tongue-leaved  d*. 
Shining  do. 
Umbelled  do. 
Qiiill-leaved  do. 
Blunt-leaved  do. 
Heart-leaved  do. 
Daisy-flowered  do. 
Bristly  striped- flowered  do. 
Thick-leaved  do. 

Great  ycllow-flowcrcd  do. 
Gouty  do. 
Dog's-chop  do. 
Hatchc  t-Ieavcd  do.  &c.  &c. 
Kou^h-leaved  Mcchuuxia 
Sensitive  herbaceous  Mimosa 
Lar^i-e- flowered  Monsonia 
Broad- leaved  do. 
Spiral-flowercc)  Morza 
Pcreanial-Jeaved  do. 
Red-Indian  Water  Lily  (aquatic) 
New- Holland  Tobacco 
Blue  Writer  Lily  (aquatic) 
Great- flowered  Oenothera 
Long-flowered  do. 
RobC-flowered  do. 
Three-leaved  Passion- flower 
Hcrbarcous  Psoralea 
Parnassus- leaved  Crowfoot 
Nubian  Sage 
Blue  do- 
Indian  do. 

Linear-leaved  Selago 
Elegant  double-flowering  Groundsel 
Tree  Houseleek 
Canary  do. 
Clammy  do. 
Goutv  do. 
Gigantic  Catch  fly 
Dark-coloured  do. 
Fox-tail  Sophora 
Scarlet  Stachys 
Variegated  Stapelia 
Freckled  do. 
Great-flowered  do. 
Starry  do. 
Star-fish  do. 

Revolute-flowered  do.  (with  upward* 
of  40  other  species) 

(a)  The  Meicmbryantbe^nunu,  though  generally  succulent,  ttand  the  Green- 
Mouse  extremely  vi^ll. 

(b)  Though  this  is  an  annual  plant,  the  double  Jlawring  variety,  may  be  per- 
manently propagated,  by  slipping  it  annually. 


Me^embryantbefnum  micans  (a) 

„  bi  color  urn. 

,,  barbatum 

„  miridijlorunt 

„  spectabile 

„  aureum 

„  noctiflorum 

,f  linguifsrme 

„  splendens 

„  umbellatuvi 

„  Ctilamiforine 

,,  digit atum 

^  cordi folium 

„  belliUiJlorum 

„  bispiduin 

,,  crassifolium 

„  pomoridianuiYi 

„  grossum 

ff  canninuin 

„  dolabrifoDne 
Michatixia  campanuloides 
Mimosa  borridula 
Monsonia  speciosa 

„  lobata 
Moraa  spiralis 

,,  iridioides 
Nelum,hium  spec  tot  um 
KicotifVM  undulata 
Nymphxa  carulea 
I  Oenothera  grandijlora 

„  t  longijloru 

„  rosea 
I  Passiflora  incarnata 
Psoralen  pMastina 
Ranunculus  parnassifolius 
Salvia  nubia 

„  aerulea 

„  indica 
t  Selago  spuria 
Senecio  elegans,  v.  fl.  plenus  (b) 

*  SeTnpervivum  orboreum 

„  •  canariente 

„  *  glutinosum 

„  *  tortuosum 
f  Silene  gigantea 

„  ornata 
\  Sothora  alopecuroides 
Stachys  coccinea 

•  Stapelia  variegata 

„  •  lentiginosa 
„  •  grandijlora 
„  •  radiata 
„  •  asteria 
„  '  revoluta 
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GREENHOUSE  BULBOUS  AND  TUBEROUS  ROOTED  PLANTS, 

The  far  greater  number  of  which,  arc  natives  of  the  Cape  ot 
Good  Hope,  and  uil  very  ornaiiicntal. 


Agnpantbus  umbcllatu^ 
Albuca  majftr 

„  minor 
AletrU  capentii 
Amaryllis  BvUadonna 

ft  et/ucstris 

„  purpurea 

„  tarnii'iitis 

,,  Fumilio 

„  vtttata 

„  fmlcatn 

If  longifolia 

„  oricntiilii 

„  undulata 

„  revoluta 
Antbolyza  Merianii 

„  Mcrianella 

,t  4ttbiopica 

„  Cunonia 

„  ringent 

„  plicata 
Babiana  plicata 

,,  villosa 
ipatbacea 


f> 


X 


dUticba 


„  tubiflora 

„  strict  a 
Bulbocotiiuvi  verm,um 
Colcbicum,  variegatum 
Crinum  tenelluvi 

,,  lineare 
Cyanella  capenti* 

„  lutea 

„  alba 
Cyclamen  coutji 

„  europaum 

„  persicum 

„  V.  vemale 

,,  bedenefolium 
Cyrtantbu*  obliquut 

,,  angustijoliitt 
Eucomis  nana 

i>  regia 

,,  undulata 

,,  punctata 
Ferraria  Tigridia 

,,  undulata 
Geitsorbizab  obtusata 
Gladiolus  cardinalit 

„  tecuriger 

„  Hneatus 


Af/ican  Blue  Lily 

Larg^  Albuca 

Small  do. 

Waved-leaved  Aletns 

Belladonna  Lily 

Barbadocs  do. 

Pin-pJe- flowered  Aman'llls 

Guernsey  Lily 

Dwarf  Amaryllis 

Supeib  Amaryllis 

Sickle -leaved  do. 

Lonf^-leaved  do. 

Broad- leaved  African  do. 

Waved-flowered  African  do* 

Revolute  Amaryllis 

Red-flowered  Antliolyza 

Dwarf  do. 

Broad -leaved  do. 

Scarlet  Hov/ered  do» 

Narrow-leaved  do. 

Pliated-leaved  do. 

Sweet-scented  Babiuna 

Crimson  do. 

Stiff- leaved  do. 

Hyacinth-scented  do. 

Long-tubed  do. 
Upright  do. 

Spring-flowering  Buibocodium 
Variegated  Meadow  Saifrun 
Dwarf  Crinum 
Linear-leaved  do. 
Purple-flowered  Cyanella 
Yellow-flowered  do. 
W bite-flowered  do. 
Round-leaved  spring  CyclameH 
European  Cyclamen 
Persian  do. 
Persian  spring  do. 
Ivy-leaved  do. 
Oblique-leaved  C^Ttanthui 
Narrow-leaved  do. 
Dwarf  Eucomis 
Tongue-leaved  do. 
Waved-leaved  do. 
Spotted  do. 

Mexican  Ferraria  or  Tiger-flower 
Cape  Ferraria 

Yellow-flowered  Geissoihiza 
Superb  Corn-flag 
Copper-coloured  do. 
PtnciUed  do. 
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,,  versicolor 

,,  gracilis 

„  quadran^iilaris 

,,   H'aUouius 

,,  birsutus 

,,  rccurvus 

,,  cuspi'ltttiis 

,,  tristis 

,,  bitindus 

,,  undulatut 

„  viper atus 

,,  Mi  Her  i 

,,  angustus 

,,  carnens 

,,  nnmaquensit 

,,  Jlnrilnindat 

„  alatns 
Hxmantbus  coccineut 

„  pu ulceus 

,,  pubescent 

,,  ciliaris 

„  multijlorus 

,,  spiralis 
Hyacintbus  revolutu* 
Jiypoxis  plicata 

„  stellata 
Iris  pavonla 

f,  paplllonacea 

,f  edulis 

„  tristis 

„  vlscaria 

y,  vlUosa 

,,  ciliata 
Jxla  tricolor 

y,  patens 

„  bulbifcra 

„  flstulosa 

„  /fl/ca<a 

,,  capillar  is 

,,  villosa 

„  longiJUrra 

„  grandiflora 

„  aristata 

„  crateroides 

„  bicolor 

,,  crispa 

„  monadelpbia 

„  sec  undo 

„  radiata 

„  wrcM 

„  polystacbia 

„  coluniellaris 

„  crocata 

,f  conica 

„  rosea 

,,  rubro'cyanea 

,f  rocbensis 

„  ficxuota 

Z^acbenalia  tricolor 
f,  quadricolor 


Cliangt^able  Corn-flag 
Slentlcr  do. 
Squai*C'8talkcd  do. 
Dwarf  Watsou's  do. 
Hoary  do. 
Violet-scentcd  do. 
Tall  do. 

Square-leaved  do. 
Blush-C(»1ourcd  do. 
Waved-flowi-ifd  <lo. 
Perfumed  do. 
Miller's  do. 
Narrow-leaved  do. 
Flesh-coloured  do. 
TJiick-leaved  do. 
Lar^ -flowered  do. 
VViiit^-flowcred  do.  S;c.  &c. 
Scarlet  Hxnumthus,  or  Blood-flower 
Waved-leaved  do. 
Downy-leaved  do. 
Fringed  do. 
Many- flowered  do. 
Spiral-stalked  do. 
Waved- leaved  Hyacinth 
Pliated -leaved  Hypoxis 
Spotted-flowered  do. 
Peacock  Iris 
Butterfly  do. 
Eatable  do. 
Dull -colon  red  do. 
Broad«leaved  do. 
Hairy  do. 
Fring^d-leaved  do. 
Three-coloured  Ixia 
Crimson  do. 
Bulb-bearing  do. 
Hollow-leaved  do. 
Sickle -leaved  do. 
Slender  do. 
Hairy  do. 
Long-flowered  do. 
Great-flowered  do. 
Salver-flowered  do. 
Crimson  do. 
Ringent  do. 
CurTed-Icaved  do. 
Monadelphous  do. 
One-ranked  do. 
Nodding-flowered  do. 
Upright  do. 
Many-spiked  do. 
Variegated  do. 
Crocus-flowered  do. 
Orange-coloured  do. 
Rose-coloured  do. 
Red-blue  do. 
Palhd  do. 

FIcxuous  do.  (with  many  other  spe- 
cies and  varieties) 
Three-coloured  Lachenalii 
Four-coloured  do. 
4  L 
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,,  pemiula 

,,  lanceafolim 

(,  violacea 

„  orcbioides 

„  pallida 

,,  viridit 
Lapeyrou*ia  corjmMosa 

„  juncea 
Leucoiutn  strunw*um 
L  ilium  japonicu  in 
Mastonia  entifuUa 

„  piutulata 

„  latifolia 

„  unJulata 
fifelantJbium  uniflorum 

,f  junceum 

„  eucomoidet 

„  tpicatum 

f,  monopttalum 
Melaspbxrula  gratninea 
Mvraa  longifiora 

„  tripetala 

„  tricuipit 

,,  Jiexuota 

„  iridioides 

,,  unguiculata 
Orchit  bicornii 

,,  carnea 
Ornitbogalum  tntreutn 

,f  revolutuni 

„  niveum 

„  caudatum 

„  altismnum 

„  jatonicuvh 
Otbonna  tmlbota 

„  digitata 
Oxaiu  versicolor 

„  tericea 

„  eernua 
„  ntultifiora 

Pancratimn  illyricum 

„  carolinianum 
Scilla  maritifna 

„  V.  radice  rubra 

„  V.  radice  alba 

Pf  peruviana 

„  japonica 

„  animtia 

„  campanuiata 

„  byacintboidew 
Trickonema  eruciata 
Tritonia  tqualida 

„  ftMttrata 

»,  capentii 

„  critpa 

f,  deuata 

„  miniata 
Tulipa  breyniana 
Walcbendorfia  birtuta 

„  panicuiata 


Pendulous  L^   .aenalla 
Spotted  Copperas-leaved  do. 
Violet-coloured  do. 
Spotted-leaved  do. 
Pale- flowered  do. 
Green- flowered  do. 
I.evel-topped  LapeyrouKia 
Cut-le.ived  do. 
Cape  Snowdrop 
Japan  Lily 

Truini)ct- flowered  Massoiiia 
Shajiri'ecn-lcaved  do. 
Broad- leaved  do. 
Wave- leaved  do. 
Ycllow-llowcred  Melantluum 
Rush -I  ike  do. 
Dwarf  do. 
Star  flowered  do. 
Oiic-pctalled  do. 
Gras-leaved  Melasphxrula 
Lonp-rtowcred  Morxa 
Threc-pelal-likc  do. 
Trident-)X!t!alcd  do. 
Flexuous  do. 
Sword-leaveildo. 
Loiig-clawed  do. 
Yellow-flcwered  Cape  Orchis 
Great-flowered  do. 
Golden  Star  of  Dcthlehem 
Rcvolutc-flowcrcd  do. 
Snowy  do. 

Lonj^-spiked  do. 
Tall  «lo. 
Japan  do. 

Bulbous  African  Rag-wort 

Digitate-leaved  do. 

Striped-flowered  Wood  Sorrel 

Silky  do. 

Nodding  do. 

Many- flowered  do.  (with  many  otbter 
species) 

Illyrian  Pancratium 

Carolina  do. 

True  officinal  Sqiiil 

Red-rooted  do. 

White-rooted  do. 

Peruvian  do. 

Japan  do. 

Nodding  do. 

Spanish  do. 

Medeira  Hyacinth  do. 

Channel-leaved  TricliOneroa 

Sweet-scented  Tritonia 

Open-flowered  do. 

Long-tubed  do. 

Curled-leaved  do. 

Copper-coloured  do. 

Late-flowering  do. 

Cape  Tulip 

Hairy  Walcbcndorfia 

Panicled  do. 
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tbyrtifiora 
Wattonia  brevifolia 
„  plantaginca 
„  marginata 
„  iridijolia,  v.  fulgeQt 
,t  bumilU 
M  aletroides 

rotea-abla 


t» 


>> 


Simple-stalked  Walcbendorfia 
Short -leaved  Watsonia 
Small-flowercd  do. 
Long-spiked  do. 
Scarlet  Flag-leaved  d*. 
La^e-coloured  do. 
Aletris-likc  do. 
Long-tubed  do. 


HOT-HOUSE   TREES,   SHRUBS,  AND  SUCCULENT  PLANT?. 

Where  there  is  not  the  convenience  of  a  Hot-House,  those 
marked  thus  *,  as  well  as  several  other  kinds,  may  be  preserved  in 
a  good  Grccn-House. 


Abroma  august  a 
Ahrus  prccatoriuw 
Ac:ilypba  vii/ota 
Acbania  Afiilvaviscits 

„  pilosa 
Achra*  tnamniota 

„  Sapota 
Adansoiiia  digitata 
Adeiia  Bernardia 

yt  Acidoton 
Aienantbera  pavonina 
jfugoprh'on  betulinum 
JB»tcbynonur.e  grandtflora 
„  coccinca 
„  Setban 
Agatbopbyllum  aromaticum 
Agave  fatida 
,,  lurida 
„  ttiberuta 
„  vivipara 
AUurite*  triloba 
AllavMnda  catbartica 
AUtonia  tbe^fortnit 
Amjris  gileadensit 
Anacaraiutn  occidental^ 
^ndracbne  arborea 

>f  fruticota 
Annona  muricata 
,f  tquainota 
„  reticulata 
„  tripetala 
Antidenna  alexiteria 
Aquilaria  ovata 
Aracbii/ruticatm 
Areca  oleracea 
„  Catecbu 
Argytbanvnia  ean^icatu 
ArittoLocbia  odoratiuirna 
Artocarpu^  incita 


Map'c-Icaved  Ahroma 

Jamaica  Wild  Liquorice 

Villous  Acalypha 

Scarlet  Acliania 

Hair>'  do. 

Mammcc  Sapota 

Common  Sapota 

Etliiopian  Sour-gourd 

Villous-lehvcd  Adc^lia 

Box-leaved  do. 

Peacock  Adenanthera 

Birch-leaved  >Egopricon 

Great-flowered  y£schynomeii« 

Scarlet -flowered  do. 
Egyptian  do. 

Aromatic  Agathophyllum 

Fetid  Agave 

Broad-leaved  Vexa  Cmz  do. 

Tuberous-rooted  do. 

Viviparous  do. 
Three-lobed  Aleuritcs 

Willow-leaved  Allamanda 

Tca-Icavcd  Alstonia 

Balm  of  Gillead  Tree 

Cashew  Nut 

Tree  Andrachne 

Shrubby  do. 

Rough  Custard  Apple,  or  Sour  Sop 

Undulated  do.  or  Sweet  Sup 

Netted  Custard  Apple 

Chcnmola  (of  Miller) 

Lemon-leaved  Antidesma 

Wood  Aloe 

Shrubby  Earth  or  Groimd  Nut 

Cabbage  Tree 

Betel  NuC- 

Sweet-scented  Arg}thamnia 

Sweet-scented  Biitiivort 

Bread-fruit  Tree 
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„  integrifolia 
Arwnn  arboretcem 

,,  auritmn 
Arundo  BtnuJH)* 
•  Asclepias  curattavica 

„  ^'ignutea 

,,  prt*ccra 
Assotiia  po/ju/ttea 
Astroniuni  gravtoletu 
Atropa  arborfscfnt 
Averrboa  Bilhnbi 

„  Caramifola 
Bnctris  minor 

„  ^najor 
Bitnara  guianensis 
Banitteria  purpurea 

p,  laurifoUa 

„  hengbalenM 
Barleria  buxifolia 
Baubinia  variegata 

,,  purpurea 

„  Candida 

,,  t  omen  to*  a 
Bt'gonia  nidita 
Betlotiia  tpinoia 
Berticra  guianenti* 
Betlcria  criitata 
Bignonia  pentapbylla 

f,  Lettcoxylon 

„  ttam 

,,  ifidica 

,,  carulea 

I,  lojigittim^a 
Bixa  Oreltana 
Blakea  trineixia 
Bocconiafrutetcent 
Boebnieria  caudata 

„  ratnijlora 
Boerbavia  tcandant 
Bambax  pen  tandrum 

,f  Ceiba 

„  beptapbylluin 

„  gossypiuni 
Bonnetia  Maburia 
Bontia  dapbnoidea 
Borass  usflabeliijortnit 
Bradieja  zeyianica 
Brumeiia 

Brotimum,  AiicattruTn 

„  tpurium 
Bru  ceajerruginea 
BrunftUia  americana 
Bubrotna  GuaZuma 
Bucbnera  grandijiora 
Bucida  Bucera* 
Buddlea  americana 
Bunielia  Malicifolia 
Burtera  gummifcra 


Indian  Jaca  Tree 

Tree  Arum 

Ear-leaved  do. 

Bamboo  Cane 

Curassoa  Asclepias 

Curled-flowered  Gig^antic  do 

Bell- flowered  Gij^antic  do. 

Cordate-leaved  Assonia 

SUnkinf^  Astronium 

Tree  Ali-opa 

Bilimbl  Tree 

Car.'iiiibola  Tree 

Sinull  Bactris 

Tall  flo. 

Cayenne  Banara 

Pur]>le  Banisteria 

Bav- leaved  do. 

Bengal  do. 

Rox-lcuvcd  Barh  ria 

Varieg-atcd  Mountain  Ebony 

Purple  do. 

White  do. 

Downy  do. 

Shininj^-leavcd  Begonia 

Spiny  Bellonia 

Guiana  Berticra 

Crested  Climbing  Besleria 

Hairy  five-leaved  'IVtimiict-flowcr 

Smooth  five-leaved  do. 

Branching-flowered  do. 

Indian  do. 

Blue-How cred  do. 

Wave-leaved  do. 

Arnotto  Tree 

Threc-ncned  Blakea 

Shrubby  Bocconia,  Tree  Celandine 

Opposite -oval e-leaved  Boehnicria 

Altcmate-brond-leavcd  do. 

Climbing  Boerhavia 

Seven-leaved  Silk  Cotton  Tree 

Five -leaved  Prickly -stemmed  <1o. 

Seven-leaved  many-stamened  do. 

Fivc-lobed  tomentosc  do. 

Cayenne  Bonnetia 

Barbadoes  Wild  Olive 

Fan -leaved  Borasbus 

Ceylon  Bradieja 

Pine  Apple  (for  species  and  varieties 

see  pag^  445) 
Jamaica  Bread  Nut 
Milk-wood 
African  Brucea 
Spear-leaved  Brunfelsia 
Elra-leaved  Bubroma 
Great -flowered  Buchnera 
Olive  Bark  Tree 
Long-spiked  Buddlea 
Willow-leaved  Bumelia 
Jamaica  Birch  Tree 
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1.  Cactuses^  of  a  rotimdishforrtu 


Cactus 

Tiiaminillaris 

V.  spinis  rubicundis 

V.  prulifer 

Mtlocactus 

V. 

communis 

V. 

albispiiuis 

V. 

recurvus 

V. 

intoi'tus 

Small  Melon  Thistle 
Re(l-S])inc(i  do. 
Many-spincd  white  do. 
Turk's  Cap  do. 
Large  seventeen-angled  do. 
WJnte-spiiied  14  angled  do. 
Uccurved-spincd  15  angled  do. 
Sjnral-twisted  14  and  15  angled  do. 


2.  Ccrttucsy  erect  J  sup fior  ting  t/iemsflz^cff. 


Pitajaya 
tetra^oirjs 

„  penttii^onus 
bexa^onus 
beptai(onus 

„  rr/twhius 
lanuginosus 

„  peruvianas 
JRoycni 


ft 


y> 


>f 


Upright  triangular  Torch  Thistle 

Four- angled  do. 

rive -angled  do. 

Six-angled  do. 

Seven-angled  do. 

Slender  ciglit-angled  do. 

Wooljr  upright  do. 

Peruvian  eight  to  ten-angled  do. 

Roycn's  ninc-at.gled  do. 


5.  Ctveuaea  crccpini^. 


19 


grandtfiorus 
»>  •  Jia^^Mfunnis 
„  •  pendutus 
ff  triangular  it 


Great  Night-flowering  Cereus 
Pink-Howmg  ci*ecping  do. 
Slender  ilo. 
Triangular  do.  orSlriiwbcrry-pear 


4.  OjiuiitiaSy  coni/iresscdy  with  firolifcrc  us  joints » 


Opuntia 
Ficus  inJica 
monilijbnnis 
Tuna 
V.  major 
V.  elatior 
cocbcnillijir 
curassavicus 
Pbyllantbus 
spinosissimus 
Pereskia 
portulacifoliut 
alatus 
Cadia  purpurea 
Ctesalpinia  elata 
„  pulcberriina 
„  brasiHrnsis 
„  Sapp.tn 
bijuga 


»> 
n 
>i 
>» 
>f 
fi 
f> 
>» 


f» 


Calamus  Rotaug 

,,  V.  scipionum 
Calopbylluni  InopbyUun% 
Calyptrantbes  resinosa 
Cainax  guianensis 
Canibogia  Gutta 
Gatneraria  latifoUa 


Common  Hardy  Prickly  Pear 
Oblong  Indian  Fig 
Necklace  do. 

Great  do.  or  Upright  Prickly  Pear 
Yellow-spined  do. 
Black •s))ined  do. 
Cochineal  Indian  Fig 
Small  do.  or  Pinpiliow 
Spleen  wort -leaved  do. 
Clustered-spined  do. 
Barbadoes  Gooseberry 
Purslane-leaved  do. 
Winged  do. 
Purple-flowered  Cadia 
Smooth  Flower-fence 
Barbadoes  Prickly  do. 
Smooth  Bra.sili'tto 
Narrow-leaved  Prickly  do. 
Broad-leaved  Prickly  do. 
Kattan  Cane 
Walking-cane  Rattan 
Swent-scented  Culophyllura 
Resinous  Calyptranthes 
Guiana  Camax 
Gamboge  Tree 
Bastard  Manchineel 
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Canarlu m  c-  ni w, u.se 
Canella  aOni 
CitpparU  linearU 
Ctiproria  hiflurn 
Capiicinn  bare  at  um 
„  frutrsccr.s 
,,  sinensc 
Caiica  Papaya 

„  Potnposa 
CaroUr.ea  prlnctpi 
Caryocnr  nuctjainn 
Caryopbyilut  mo m ii:/cui 
Caryota  went 
yf  tnius 
Cassia  Fistula 

„  hicapsidaria 
„  joTanica 
,,  fruticosa 
„  coryviltosa 
Casuarina  cqui set. -folia 
Catesbjea  spinusa 
Cecropia  peltata 
Cedrela  odorata 
Cedrota  guianensi$ 
Cerbera  Abouai 
„  Tbervtia 
„  parvifara 
Ccstrum  noauntinn 
„  laurifoliuni 
„  vespertintint 
Cbionanthus  zeyltmica 
Cbrysopbitltnn  Cainitu 

,,  argenteum 
Cinchona  o^cinalii 

„  cartbcta 
Citbarexylum  millosuiu 
„  cinereum 
„  caudatuni 
Clitoria  bratiliana 
Ctutia  rosea 

ft  J^<* 
„  alba 

Cluytia  Eluteria 

Coccoloba  Uvijea 

,f  tcnuijblia 

„  puUscen$ 
Coc^s  nucifera 

ff  aculeata 

t,  guianensii 
Ctiffea  arabica 

„  oceidentalis 
Coniocladia  integrifolia 
Connarus  monocarpos 
Conocarpus  erecta 
Conyza  odorata 
Copaiftra  officinalis 
Corcborus  birsutus 
Cordia  macropbylia 

,t  Patagonnla 

pt  Coltococca 

Corypba  umbraculjfcra 


Canarium  Nut  Tree 

I.aurel-lcaved  Canella 

LiDcar-lcaved  Caper  Tree 

Wv  St -India  Tea 

liiptl  I't'ppcr 

JSliriibhy  Capsicum 

Chinese  do. 

Wtst-India  Papaw 

l')\var4'do. 

Diptalcd  Canilinea 

'J'cnialc -leaved  Car}ocar 

Clove  rice 

Twd-sccdjd  Ceylon  Palm 

Ciiinesc  do. 

Purpfinpf  Cassia 

Six- leaved  do. 

Java  do. 

Shrubby  do. 

Conr.iboits  do. 

Hoi'^e-tail  Casual  laa 

Lily  Thorn 

Trumpet -tree,  or  Snake-wood 

Burbadocs  Bastard  Cedar 

Guiana  Ccdrtita 

Oval-leaved  Cerbera 
Linear-leaved  do. 
SteWale-lf  aved  do. 

Nijjhi-smelLin{f  Cestruin 

Laurel-leaved  do. 

CluRtcr-floAvcrcd  do. 

Cejlon  Fringe-tree 

Broad- leaved  Star-applft 

Narrow -leaved  do. 

Common  Jesuit's- bark  Trt« 

Caribcan  do. 

Hairy-leaved  Fiddle-wood 

Ash  coloured  do. 

Long-spike<l  do. 

Brasilian  Clitoria 

Kose-coloured  Babam-tree 

Yellow-flowered  do. 

White-flowered  do. 

Cascarilla  or  Sea-side  Balsam-trte 

Kound-leaved  Sea-aide  Grape 

Narrow -leaved  do. 

Great-leaved  do. 

Cocoa-nut  Tree 

Great  Macaw  Tree 

Prickly  Pole 

True  CoiTe-tree 

Western  Coflfee-trc^ 

Entire -leaved  Comocladia 

Ceylon  Sumach 

Jamaica  Button-tree 

Sweet-scented  Shrubby  Flea-bane 

Balsam  of  Copaiva  Tree 

Hairy  Jew's  Mallow 

Jamaica  Broad-leared  Cordia 

Spear-leaved  do. 

Long-leaved  do. 

ftreat  Fan  Palm 
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Cotylsdon  laciniata 

,,  nudicaulit 
Cratttrva  gynandra 

»» fr(*srcin* 
Crescentia  Cujete 

y,  cucurbitina 
Croton  laccifcrum 

„  coccineum 

„  linearc 
Cupanin  totnetitusa 

Cycajt  circi'nuiis 
Lytirus  Cajan 
Dalber^ia  lanceolariA 
D.ipbnt  pendula 

„  Lagetto 
Datura  arborea 
DiUtniu  spcciu^a 

„  intc^ra 
Dhnorphajutcata 

„  grandjflora 
Xiipteryx  odorata 
DudoHtea  visco^a 
Dolicbos  ure7is 
Do/iocarpus  vuijor 
Dractena  ensifolia 

„  niarginata 
Duranta  Pluniieri 
Ebrctia  tinifoUa 

,t  tpinosa 
El^ccgnut  latifoUa 
Eljth  guineensis 
EUocarpu*  strratur 

,f  dentatut 
Elate  tylvettrit 
Erinusjrutescens 
EritJbalisJhiticosa 
Erytbrina  Corallodendron 
Eugenia  yanibos 

ft  maiacceruU 
Fcgara  Euodia 

„  Pterota 
Fagrma  Zeylanica 
Ficut  nympbidifolia 

„  religiosa 

,»  bengalentU 

„  lucida 

„  indica 

,t  Syconiorui 
Gjtrtnera  racemota 
Garcinia  Mangottana 

„  cornea 
Gardenia  Randia 

„  latifolia 

„  gummi/era 

„  aumetoruvh 

$t  seandent 

ij  fragrant 
Geoffroya  inermi* 
Cnneria  tomcntoia 


Cut-lcavcil  Navel-wort 

Nakcd-slMkcd  do. 

Thin -leaved  Cratjcva 

Sued- scented  do. 

Narrow-leaved  Calabash-tree 

Broad -leaved  do. 

Gum  I.ac  Tree 

Scarlet  Croton 

Sweet-scented  do. 

Dow  ny  Cupania 

Smooth  do.  or  Loblolly-trce 

Droad-Ieuvcd  Sago  Palm 

Pigeon  Pea 

Lanced  Dalbcrgia 

Dro<)))ing  Daphne 

I. ace-bark  do. 

Tree  Thorn-apple 

Shewy  Dillania 

Entire-leaved  do. 

Sickle -podded  Dimorpha 

Crcat-flowered  do. 

Sweet-scei»ted  Diptcr}'x 

Uroad-leavcd  Dodonxa 

C:m'-itch  Didichos 

Sweet-scented  Doliocarpus 

Sword-leaved  Dragon  Tree 

CiUina-leuved  do. 

Aloe-leaved  do. 

Smooth  Prickly  Duranta 

Tinu)i-leaved  Ehrctia 

Thorny  do. 

Broad-leaved  Oleaster 

Oily  Palm-tree 

Serrated-leaved  Elxocarpus 

Dentuted-leavcd  do. 

Pi  ickly -leaved  Elate 

Shrubby  Erinus 

Shrubby  Erithalls 

Smootli-lcaved  Coral-tree 

NaiTow'-leaved  Eugenia 

Broad-leaved  do.  or  Rose-apple 

Sweet-scented  Fagara 

Lentiscus-leaved  do.  or  Iron-wood 

Ceylon  Fagrxa 

Water-lily-leaved  Fig  Tree 

Poplar4eavcd  do. 

Bengal  do. 

Shining-leaved  do. 

Indian  do. 

Egyptian  or  Pharaoh's  Fig 

Kacemcd  Gzrtnera 

Mangobtan  Tree 

Homed  do. 

Round-leaved  Thomy  Gardenia 

Broad-leaved  do. 

Gummy  do. 

Bushy  do. 

Climbing  do. 

Sweet-scented  spinous  do. 

Smooth  Ceofiroya 

Downy  Gesncria 
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„  grandis 
yy  scabra 
Glabrarta  terta  . 
Glossf/ina  guianensh 
Glycine  suaveoietu 
Giiielina  asiatica 
GMsypiutn  arboreuni 

,,  religiosum 
Grills  caidifiora 
Guajacum  officinale 
Guarea  trickiiioidei 
Guettarda  speciosa 
Guilandina  Bonduc 
„  Btm'lucella 
Gustavia  nugntta 
Gyvwantbcs  lucida 

M  clifnica 
Hcmatoxyluvi  cainptcbiunuvi 
JIanitllia  grandijlora 
Jiedysaruni  gyrans 
„  crinitnin 
„  strobilijerum 
„  clegans 
Helicteres  baruensis 

,,  hora 
HeUutropium  fniticotum. 
,f  •  peruvianum 
„  gnapbaloides 
Heritiera  littorali* 
Hernandia  ionora 

ft  ovigera 
Hibitcus  Rosa  sinensis 
„  V.  flore  pleno 
,,  populneus 
„  ticiaceus 
,,  *   Manibot 
„  brasiliensis 
ffilUa  longifiara 
Hippofitane  Mancinella 
„  biglnndulosa 
„  spinas a 
Hura  crepitans 
Hymentca  Cuurbaril 
Hyperanthera  Moringa 
yaquinia  armillaris 
yasminum  undulatwn 
„  birs'utMfn 
„  viminntm 
„  pubescens 
yatropoa  multiJSda 
„  Manibot 
„  variegata 
„  panduritfolia 
Ignatia  amara 
Jndignfera  argentea 
„  spinosa 
„  coccinea 
„  Jnii 
tinctoria 


» 


yiusieua  erecta 


Great  Gcsneria 
Rough  do. 
Siik-wood 
Guiana  Glossoma 
Sweet-scented  Glycine 
Asiatic  Gmelina 

Tree  Cotton 
Spolled-barked  do. 

Ancliovy  Pear 

Officinal  Guajacum,  or  Lignum  Vitat 

Ash -leaved  Guarea 

Shcwv  Gticttarda 

Yellow- Bonduc,  or  Nickcr-trce 

Gray  Bonduc 

Stately  Gustavia 

Moiioic4>iis  Gynnianthes 

Dioicous  do. 

Loffwood  Tree 

Spanish  Elm,  Prince-wood 

Moving  Plant 

Crooked- podded  Hed3'sarum 

Sirohile-hearing'  do. 

Elegant  do. 

Small -fruited  Screw -tree 

Great  fruited  do. 

Shrubby  Heliotropium 

Peruvian  do. 

Gnaplialium-like  do. 

Looking-glass  Plant 

Whistling  Hcniandia 

Egpf-fruited  do. 

Chma  Rose- Hibiscus 

Double-flowering  do. 

Poplar-leaved  Hibiscus 

Lime-tree-leaved  do. 

Palmate-leaved  do. 

Brasilian  do. 

Sweet-scented  Hillia 

Machineek  Tree 

Gum  Tree 
Spiny  Manchinecl 

Sand-box  Tree 

West- India  Locust-tree 
Horse-radish  Tree 
Obtuse -leaved  Jaquinia 

Wave-leaved  Jasmine 

Hairj'  do. 

Slender-twigged  do. 

Pubescent  large -flowered  do, 

French  Physic-nut 

Eatable-rooted  do.  or  Cassava 

Variegated  do. 

Fiddle-leaved  do. 

St.  Ignatius's  Bean-tree 

Silvery -leaved  Indigo 

Thorny  do. 

Scarlet-flowering  do. 

Wild  Indigo 

Dyer's  Indigo  (this  and  the  Anil  are 

suShiticose) 
Upright  Red-stalked  Jussleua 
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yusticia  eoecinea 

,t  peruviana 

„  jastuosa 

,f  nut  lit  a 
Ixora  eoecinea 

„  alba 

f.  aTnericnna 
Kleinbovia  Hn^fiita 
Lacistenia  MjricuUe* 
La^trstramia  reginx 

.   ,f  speciosa 
*  Lantana  trifoiia 

t,  odorata 

„  involucrata 

tt  aculeata 

„  Cnnara 

>t  aurea 

tf  alba 
Laugeria  odorat;^ 
Laurus  cinHamotnuin 

t9  Cassia 

„  Cbloroxylon 

It  •  Ptrsea 
I.av)sonia  inemii* 
Z,€Cyt6is  granJiflora 
L.'icuuln  tfiinosa 
J/ightfootia  tbe.rfontu9 
Lhnonia  mvnophytla 

»>  *  frifoUnta 

I,  pentapb^lla 
Lir'totkndron  Liliifere 

,,  Coco 

„  Figo 
Lhiantbut  longifolius 

„  CnrdifoUui 

„  latiJ'oliuM 

,,  umbellatut 
JLoOtlia  Surinam cnus 
„  acuminata 
„  itrieta 
Mabea  Piriri 
Jfticrocncinufn  eoceineum 
Mtignolia  Plumicri 
Miitpbigia  glabra 
„  nidita 
„  arjuifolia 
„  coccigera 
Manitnea  aniericana 
Mancttia  lanceolata 
Mangiftra  indica 

„  Jtttida 
Mcltdeuca  Lcucadrn'Jron 
Melattoma  malabatbrica 
„  trir,ervia 

*  Hfelia  temperxirtnt 
»f  compos  ita 
,9  AzadiracbtS 

Melicocca  bijuga 

Aiclocbia  odorata 

j^fimosa  tensitiva 


Scarlet  Justicla 

Peruvian  do. 

Superb  «lo. 

Dichotomrms  do.  (with  many  others) 

Scailet-lloweiint^  Ixora 

White- {lowering  do. 

Jamaica  white-flowering  do. 

Pi:r;>ic-Howcring'  Kleinhovia 

Myrica-leaved  Lacistema 

Chanf^eahle  Lagcrstrueniia 

Specious  do. 

Thi'cc-lcaved  Lantana 

Sweet-scented  do. 

Round  leaved  do. 

Prickly  do. 

Varii)Us-colonred  do. 

GoW'*n-floM  crcd  do. 

White-flowered  do. 

Sweet-scented  L&ug^ria 

Cinnamon  Tree 

Wild  Cinnamon 

Jamaica  I«aurel 

Alligator  Pear 

Smooth  Lawsonta 

Great -flowered  LecytliU 

Tiiomy  J.icuala 

Tea-leaved  J..ightfooti^ 

Simple-leaved  Limonia 

Three-leaved  do. 

Five -leaved  do. 

Lily-flowering  Liriodeiykoa 

Ovate-leaved  do. 

Lanceolate-leaved  do. 

Long-leaved  Lisianthuf 

Heart-leaved  do. 

Broud-lcavcd  do. 

Ovate -leaved  do. 

Shrubby  Lobelia 

Pointed-leaved  do. 

Upright  do. 

Pipe-wood 

Scarlet  Macrocncmum 

Plumier's  Magnolia 

Smootli-leaved  Barbadocf  Cherry 

Shining-leaved  do. 

Holly-leaved  do. 

Grain-bearing  do. 

American  Mammee-appl* 

Lancc-leaved  Mauettia 

Mango  Tree 

Stinking  do. 

Aromatic  Melaleuca,  or  Cajeput-tre« 

Cinnamon-leaved  Mdastoma 

Three-nerved  do.  (with  above  60  other 

species) 
Evergreen  Bcad-tree 
Indian  (simply  pinnate -leaved)  do. 
White-flowering  do. 
Bijugous  Melicocca 
Sweet-scented  Melochia 
Sensitive  Plant 
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„  pudica 
„  atperata 


„  nilotica 
„  *  fameiiana 
„  cornigera 
„  tcandtntf 
,,  Lebbcck 
„  odoratittima 
„  speciota 
,,  Catechu 
„  laurina 
f,  horrid  a 

Morinda  umbellata 
Jkforua  tinctoria 
Muncbhautia  tpeciota 
MuTAtngia  Calabura 
Mu»a  paraditiaca 

„  tapientum 
Myristica  aromatica 
Myroxj-lon  peruiferuni 
Myrtus  Pivienta 

,f  tomeutosa 

„  bijiara 

,,  lucida 

„  acrit 
Keriutn  odunim 

„  coronarium 
Nyctanthet  Arbcr  Trltih 
Ocbna  yabotapita 
Ocymuin  gramliflonnn 

„  gru:issi?nuin 
Olea  ccrnua 
Omphalea  nuctfera 
Ophyoxilum  ierpctitinum 
Choieda  tpinnsa 
Pallasia  halhnifoiia 
Pandanu*  odoratissimus 

Farkintonia  acuieata 


Humble  and  sensitive  do. 

Hairy  podded  do. 

Gum  Arabic  Tree 

Famesian  su'cet  Mimosa 

Homed  do  or  Cuckold  Tree 

Climbing^  Mimosa 

Monodolpbous  Egyptian  do. 

Sweet-scented  do. 

Bladder-Senna-leaved  do. 

Catechu  or  Tei  r.i  Japonica  Tree 

Laurel-leaved  Mimosa 

Hornd  do.  (with  above  60  otlier  spe- 
cies) 

Narwv-leaved  Morinda 

Dver's  Mulberry,  or  Fustick-wood 

Shewy  Monchhausia 

Villose  Muntingia 

Plantain  Tree 

Banana  Tree 

True  Nutineg-tiTC 

Balsam  of  Peru  Tree 

All-spice  Tree 

Woolly-leaved  Myrtle 

Two-  Howcred  do. 

Shininp^-lcr.ved  do. 

West-I'-.dia  Wild  Cinnamon 

Sweet  scented  Oleander,  or  South-sea 
Rose 

Broad-lcr.vcd  Rnse-bay 

Sqi  la :v  •  s tr.!!;ed  Nyctantl^B 

Swcct-sccnted  Oclina 

G:*.:it- flowered  Basil 

SI.  .ilby-nfi-jil 

P»Ia'lfij::^.'iscar  Olive 

UpritrS't  Omphalea 

Ssarli't-Ht.'Wered  Ophyoxilum 

Tiioriiy  Ovicda 

Duwny  leaved  Pallasia 

Sweet-scented  Pandanus,  or  Screir- 
Pine 

Prickly  Parkinsonia 


I .   JVith  undivided  leaves. 


Paisiflora  alata 
„  terratifolia 
,9  laurifoita 
„  maliformis 
„  palliila 
,,  aiprea 
ff  quadrangulaii* 
„  tnultiflora 


Wirg-stalkcd  Passion-flower 
Notch-leaved  do. 
Ijaurel- leaved  do. 
Apple-fiuitcd  do. 
Pale  .lowered  do. 
Copper-coloured  do. 
Square  stalked  do. 
'Many-flowered  do. 


2.   With  twO'lobed  leaves. 


f,  lunata 
„  Vesprrtilic 
„  rubra 


Crescent-leaved  do. 
Bat-wing-leaved  do. 
R«d-fruit«ddo. 
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3.   fVith  three-lobed  leaves. 


i,  rotundifolia 
f,  punctata 
„  giauca 
»i  minima 
„  beteropbylla 
,t  tuberosa 
t,  hoiosericea 


Round-leaved  do. 
Dotted-leaved  do. 
Glaucous-leaved  do. 
Dwarf  do. 
Narrow-leaved  do. 
Cork-barked  do. 
Si!ky-leac\ed  do. 

4.    JVii/i  muli{fid'lcarvc8. 


„  serrata 

,t  pedata 
Pavettn  arenosa 
Paullinia  asiatica 

f,  tritemata 
Perguiaria  odoratistima 
Petit i a  domin^einit 
Petrea  voluiilis 
Pbxvix  dactjlifera 
Phj  llantbiu  Einblica 
Pbytolacca  dioica 
Pinus  occidentaiit 
PJper  nigrum 

„  JSctei 

»t  Amalago 
longwtn 


99 


Piscidia  Erytbrinia 
Pitcairnia  bromeiiiffolia 
PUnia  pedunculata 
Plumbago  rosea 
Plumeria  rubra 

t,  alba 

f,  pudica 
Portlandia  grandifiora 

„  bexandra 
*  Piidium,  pomijerum 

»»  *  pyriferum 

99  gramiijhrum, 
Psy:botrin  violacea 
Pterocarpus  Draco 

„  Santolinua 
^atsia  avia}a 

„  Siviaruba 
Pawwo/fia  nidita 
Pcneahnia  exaltata 
Picbcria  grandis 
Pivina  burnt  lis 

„  Lrvis 
Pobinia  violacea 
Pitbinsonia  meliantbifolia 
Polandra  argentea 
Pondvlttia  amiricnna 
Poyena  viyrtifolia 
Puelliii  piit'tla 

„  cordif.tlia 


SeiTate-lcavcd  do. 

Curlc<l-riowcred  do. 

Sand  Plant 

Asiatic  Paullinia 

Triternate  do. 

Sweet-scented  Pcrgiilaria 

St.  Domingfo  Petitia 

Twining-  Petrea 

Date  Palm-tree 

Shrubby  Phyllanthus 

Tree  Phytolacca 

West-Indian  Pine  Tree 

Black  Pepper 

Betel  do. 

Roug^h -leaved  Pepper 

Long  Pepper  (witli  upwards  of  50 

other  species) 
Jamaica  Dogwood  Tree 
Scarlet  Pitcairnia 
Pedunculated  Plinia 
Rose-coloured  Lead-wort 
Red  Plumeria 
White  do. 
Close-flowered  do. 
Great-flowered  Portlandia 
Hexandrous  do. 
Red  Guava 
White  do. 
Great-flowered  do. 
Violet-coloured  Psychotria 
Drag^on's-blood  Tree 
Red  Saunder's  Tree 
Officinal  bitter  Quassia 
Simaruba  do. 
Shining  Rauwolfia 
Lofty  Renealmia 
Grand  Richeria 
Downy  Rivina 
Smooth  do. 

Violet-flowered  Robinia 
Melianthus-leaved  Robiiisonia 
Silveiy-leaved  Roiandra 
American  Rondeletia 
M}Ttle-leaved  Roycna 
Spreading  Ruellia 
Kcait-leaved  do. 
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Samara  fiorihunda 
Santyda  rosea 
Santalum  ttlbum 
Sida  arborea 

„  triquetra 

„  exceltior 
Sideroxylon  tomentotum 
Siphon  i a  elattica 
Solandra  grnndiflora 
Solanwm  ntacrocarpftn 

„  campechienge 

y,  verbaseifoiium 

y,  dipbyllum 

,,  indicutn 

Spatbelia  simplex 
Spondias  Mombin 

„  Myrobalanus 

„  dulcis 
Strycbros  Nux  vomica 
St}rnx  Benzoin 
Sviartzia  grnndiflora 
Sviirtenia  Afabagoni 
SpnpioCiis  inartinicensis 
Itabernttmontdna  vitrijblia 

„  grandifl-ra 

„  ctmvta 

„  iaui-'foliat  iSte. 
ItiiTnarindus  indica 
Tertninnlia  angustifolia 
7'bcobroma   Cacno 

„  Guasuma 
fTbeophrasfa  amcricana 
Tohifera  Bulsamum 
Tournefortia  cymosa 

„  volubilis 
Tricbilia  btrta 

„  glabra 
^riopterisjamaicensis 
Triumfetta  Bartramia 

„  setnitriloba 
Tumera  angustifolia 
Urena  lobata 

„  sinuata 
Varronia  curassa^ica 
Vinca  rosea 

„  V.  alba 
Volkameria  aculeaia 

„  inennis 
Waltberia  airericana 

,,  indica 
Wintera  aromatica 
Winterania  Canella 
Ximenia  amcricana 
Xylopbylla  latifolia 

„  fakata 
Zainia  integrifolia 

,,  debilis 

„  furfur  acea 


Bundle-flowcrccI  Samara 

Rose-coloured  Samyda 

While  or  Yellow  Saunders  Tree 

Great-flowcrcd  Sida 

Triang\ilar-stalked  do. 

Tall  Tree  do. 

Do^viw-leaved  Ironwood 

Indian-Rubber  Tree 

Great- flowei*cd  Solandra 

Smooth  ricshy-leaved  Ni^^htshade 

Yellow-spincd  do. 

Mullein-leaved  do. 

Two-leaved  do. 

Indian  do.  (with  upwards  of  40  otli«r 

species) 
Rhus-leaved  Spalhelia 
Purple  ilog"  or  Spanish  Phim 
Yellow  Jamaica  do. 
Sweet  Hof^Pluro 
Poison  Nut 
Benzoin  Storax 
Great- flowered  Swartzia 
Mahng-any  Tree 
Mai*tinico  Simplocos 
Citron -leaved  Tabernxmontana 
Great-flowered  do. 
Cyme -flowered  do. 
Laurel -leaved  do. 
Tamarind  Tree 
Narrow-leaved  Tcrminalia 
Chocolate  Nut -tree 
Elni-Ieavod  do.  or  Bastard  Cedar 
American  The-ophrasta 
Balsam  of  Tohi  Tree 
Broad-lea\cd  Tournefortia 
Ciimbinfi^  do. 
Hairy  Trichilia 
Smooth  do. 
Jamaica  Triopteris 
Currant-leaved  Triumfetta 
Mallow-leaved  do. 
NaiTow-leavcd  Turnera 
Angular-leaved  Urena 
Cut-leaved  do. 
Long-spiked  Varronia 
Ucd  Madagascar  Periwinkle 
White  do. 
Prickly  Volkameria 
Oval-leaved  smooUi  do. 
American  Waltheria 
Indian  do. 

Winter's  Bark  Tree 
American  Winterania 
American  Ximenia 
Broad-leaved  Sea-side  Laurel 
Narrow-leaved  do. 
Dwarf  Zamia 
Long-leaved  do. 
Broad-leaved  do. 
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Those  marked  thus  •  will  keep  in  a  good  Green-House 
such  as  are  marked  thus  t  are  biennial. 


AUtrit  fragrant 

„  Jbyacintboidet 

„  guiiteauit 
AUionia  vioiacea 
AUtrameria  Ligtu 
Andropogon  contortum 

„  Scbitnantbu9 
Barlearia  Frionites 
t  Batella  rubra 

„  t  aiba 

*  Canna  indica 

„  •  V.  nibra 

„  •  V.  lutea 

„  •  V.  coccinea 

„  •  V.  patens 

„  •  glauea 

»»  *  angutttfolla 
Dnrttenia  Contrajerva 
Epidendrum:  cocbUatum 

,y  eruifoUum 

$,  fragrant 

Gompbrena  perennit 
t  Gotsj'piufn  barbadente 
Hedycbium  coronariuni 
t  Iledytarutn  vespertiiiojiit 
Seliconia  Bibai 

„  psittacorum 

„  birtuta 

„  bumilit 
KyUingia  triceps 
l.obeiia  longiflora 
Marica  nortbiana 
Pbaseolui  Caracalla 
Jfolypodiuvfi  aurtum 

„  trifoliatum 
Pkycbolria  etnetica 
Saccbaru^n  officinaruin 
Senecio  Psendn  Cbiua 
Spbarantbut  indicus 

•  Strelitzia  Reginte 
Tradeicantia  ditcolor 

„  malabarica 
JVitbcringla  soUm^ea 


Sweet-scented  Alctris 

Cevlon  do. 

Guinea  do. 

Violet-coloured  AUionia 

Striped-flowered  Alstrccmcria 

Twisted  Andropogon 

Sweet  Rush,  or  Camel's-hay 

Herbaceous  Barlearia 

Red  Malabar  Ntghtsliade 

White  do. 

Indian  Reed,  or  Shot 

Red  do. 

Yellow  do. 

Scarlet  do. 

Spreading-flowered  do. 

Glaucous-leaved  do. 

Narrow-leaved  do. 

Angular-leaved  Dorslenia 

Many-flowered  Epidendrum 

Sword-leaved  do. 

Sweet-scented  do.  (with  various  other 

species) 
Perennial  Globe  Amaranth 
Barbadoes  Cotton 
Sweet-scented  Garland-flower 
Bat-winged  Hedysarum 
Bastanl  or  Wild  Phuitain 
Parrot  Heliconia 
Shaggy  do. 
Low  do. 

Three-headed  KyUingia 
Long-flowered  Lobelia 
Broad-stemmed  Marica 
Twisted-flowered  Kidney*beaii 
Golden  Polypody 
Three-leaved  do  - 
True  Ipecacuanha 
Common  Sug^r-cane 
Chinese  Groundsel 
Indian  Sphaeranthus 
Canna-leaved  Strelitzia 
Purple -leaved  Spider-woK 
Grass-leaved  do. 
Yellow -flowered  Witheringia 
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MOT-HOUSE  BULBOUS  AND  TUBEROUS -ROOTED  PLANTS. 


Those  marked  thus  •  are  buIbouS)  the  otiiers  have  tuberous 
or  fleshy  roots. 

Such  of  the  following,  as  well  as  of  'the  Green-House  bulbous 
and  tuberous-rooted  plants,  as  their  foliage  and  rooted-fibres  decay, 
on  f he  a/i/i roach  of  winter^  may  then  be  taken  up,  sufficiently  dried, 
and  preserved  in  very  dry  sand,  moss,  chafi*.  or  saw-dust,  and  care- 
fully protected  from  damp  and  frost  till  sprinji^ ;  when  tliey  should 
be  replanted  in  pots  of  suitable  compost,  and  these  pluiigcd  in  the 
bark-pit  or  in  a  moderate  hot  bed,  to  fonvard  the  vegetation  of  the 
roots.  Some  kinds  such  us  the  PoUanthes  tubrroaa^  or  common 
Tuberose,  Amarylliaformoshiima^  or  Jaco!)ea  Lily,  &c.  will  bear  to 
be  kept  in  this  dry  state  till  the  first  week  in  May,  or  as  a  more 
general  direction,  to  the  period  of  plant iiig  the  first  or  earliest 
crops  of  Indian  corn,  and  then  planted  in  the  open  groiind  or  In 
l>ots,  where  they  will  flower  in  good  perfection.  Other  sorts  have 
a  natural  tendency  to  vegetate  and  keep  their  foliage  during  winter, 
which  foliage  generally  decays  in  the  months  of  June  or  July,  when 
their  roots  may  be  taken  up,  but  those  should  be  replanted  as  soon 
afler,  as  they  shew  the  ItaH  disposition  to  vegetate,  by  the  emission 
of  root-fibres  or  the  swelling  of  their  leaf-buds.  Others  again,  for 
instance  the  jimaryiih  Ueliadonnaj  have  strong,  titsliy,  root-fibres, 
which  keep  fresh  during  the  seemingly  dormant  state  of  the  bulbs  ; 
these  should  not  be  taken  up  oftener  than  every  second  or  third 
year,  and  then  only  to  deprive  them  of  their  offsets  and  give  them 
fresh  compost. 

•  Amaryllit  formosiiiima  Jacobca  Lily 

„  •  reghue  Mexican  do. 

„  •  a^irea  Golden  dc. 

reticulata  TalUstalkeddo. 

ornata  Ca|-)e -Coast  do. 

zeylanica  Ceylon  do. 

Amoinum  Zimiber  T."!}!?  ^^}}Sf^^ 

„  Zcrumbet  Broacl-lcaved  do. 

„  tylvettre  Great-wild  do. 

„  Mioga  Japanese  do. 

,,  Oiraamomttm  Cardamum 

,,  Granum  Paradui  Grains  of  Paradise 

,,  Galanga  Galangale 

Arum  Colocasia  E^^yptian  Arum 

„  bicolorum  Painted  d(». 

„  vcnosutn  Purp?e-fl<iwcred  do, 

f,  eseuUntnm  Eatable  do. 

,,  tagittafoliuni  Arrow-leaved  do. 

Commelina  tuberosa  Tuberous-rooted  Commelina 

Convohului  yalapa  True  Jalap  Convolvulus 

*  Crinum  AinericaMum  Gi*eat  American  Crimim 

„  *  emib§Keni  Small  American  CrimiQi 


ft 
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„  *  atiatieum 

„  *  nervotum 
Curcuma  rotunda 

„  louga 
Cjuclatpen  indieum 
JDiotcoreu  sativa 

„  alata 

Glorinsa  tup^rba 

*  Iris  rnrrtinictntu 
Kicmijftria  Galanga 

,,  rotunda 
*Lh}iod(.rmn  aitutn 

„  •  Tar.kervillia 

,f  *  virent 

,f  •  reciii-vum 
Lita  rosea 

,»  Cisruiva 
Matimtu  strundinacea 

*  Marica  pa/udosa 

,,  *  p/ieata 

*  Pancratium  mexicanum 

„  *  czrib^Kum 
ft  *  littorale 
M  •  Tcrecunduin 
„  •  oinhoinente 
„  *  zeylanicum 

*  Poliantbct  tuberosa 


Asiatic  do. 

Ncrvcd-lcaved  do. 

Round-rooted  Turmeric 

Lcng-rooted  do. 

Indian  C}  clamen 

Cultivated  Dioscorea,  or  Yam 

Wing^-stalked  do.  (with  several  other 

less  valuable  species) 
Superb  Lily 
M:>rtinico  Iris 
Galcnt^ale  Ksempferia 
Round  do. 
Tall  Limodorum 
Chinese  <lo. 
Striated- Howcred  do. 
Striatcd-bulbcd  do. 
Rose-coloured  Lita 
Blue  do. 

Indian  Arrow-root 
Marsb  Marica 
Smull-flowered  do. 
Mexican  Pancratium 
Caribean  do. 
Tall  do. 

Narcissus-leaved  do. 
Broad-leaved  do. 
Ceylonese  do. 
Tuberose 


GRASSES  AND  OTHER  PLANTS  USED  IN  FARMING. 

THE  following  arc  selected,  as  the  most  important  and 
valuable  plants,  used  in  rural  occonomy:  the  grasses  and  other 
plants  cultivated  for  their  foliage,  are  particularly  such  as  have 
been  found  to  merit  attention;  a  knowledge  of  their  true  names 
is  the  first  step  towards  obtaining  them,  and  when  obtained,  it 
is  of  serious  importance,  to  cuhivate  each  sort  in  the  soil  and  situa- 
tion best  adapted  to  its  nature,  which  is  carefully  pointed  out  in  the 
following  list. 

The  judicious  cultivation  of  glasses,  though  the  least  expensive 
and  most  profitable  part  of  husbandry  (for  on  it  every  other  part 
may  be  said  to  depend)  has  hitherto  been  too  much  neglected  by 
the  generality  of  our  farmers,  and  in  this,  they  have  been  blind 
to  their  best  interests. 

In  order  to  be  successful,  a  farmer  should  endeavour  to  procure 
and  cultivate,  such  grasses  and  other  vegetable  productions,  as  are 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  various  soils,  of  which  his  plantation  is 
composed  ;  so  that  every  spot,  from  the  dryesl  hill  to  the  wetcst 
swamp,  may  be  employed  in  yielding  him  profitable  productions. 

Those  marked  thus*,  are  indigenous,  or  native  plants  of  the 
United  States,  and  such  as  are  marked  thus  t,  of  the  West  Indiea 
and  Warmer  parts  of  America. 
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*  Agrotth stricta  fofU'iUdenov)H^vii-^vdiS%  (wet  or  moist  soil) 


Alopecurui  pratentis 
Antboxantbiim  odoratum 

t  Aracbh  bypog^ia 
Avena  c'atior 

„  flavcscens 
,,  sativa 


iiud.'t 
„  orientaih 


>» 


•  JSro7ivis  purgans 
Cannabis  tativa 

t  Convoltnilut  Batatas 

•  Cinna  arundinacea 
Crocus  officinalis 
Cyno9uru9  cristatus 

•  L,yperus  etculentut  (a) 

•  Dactylis  glwnerata 


i> 


cynosuroide* 


» 


It 


Erviim  Lena 

*  Fettuca  Jluitans 

„  •  elatior 
„  •  prate ruit 
Glycyrrbiza  glabra 

*  Gostypium  berbaceutn 
Hedysaruin  Onobrycbis 
Holcut  lanatitt 

Sorgbuin 
V.  rubeng 
,1  taccbaratus 
,9  bi color 
Hordeum  vulgare 
,a  bexasticbon 
',,  disttcbon 
,,  V.  nudum 
Linum  usitatismnum 
Loliuvi  perenne 

Jifedicago  sativa 
**  jalcata 
„  luptdina 

*  Nicotiana  7'abacum 

„  *  V.  ang^usti folia 
»,  *  V.  latissima 
Oryza  sativa  fbj 
fanicwm  miliacewni 
,,  gerfjtanicuni 
„  •  italic wm  • 


Meadow  Fox-tail -j^r ass  (moist  soil) 
Sweet-scented  Vcrnal-g^rass   (moderately 

dr>') 
American  Earth  or  Grrjund-nut 
Tall  Oat-grass,  Frencli  Ray-grass  (mode- 
rately dry) 
Yellow  Oat- grass  (j^ood  diy  ground) 
Cultivated  Oat.     Varieties,  1.  White.  2- 

Black.    3.  Brown,  or  Red.    4.  Potatoe. 

5.  Poland.     6.  Friezland,  or  Dutch.    7. 

Siberian  or  Tartarian. 
Naked  Oat,  or  Pilcorn 
Oriental  Oat 

Purging  Brome-grass  (wet  soil) 
Common  Hemp 
Sweet  Potatoe 

Reedy  Canadian -grass  (wet  soil) 
True  Officinal  Saffron 
Crested  Dog*stail-gi'ass  (dry  soil) 
Esculent  Cyperus  (a  rich  loam) 
Orchard-grass.    (Orchaixls  and  good  mo- 
derately dry  meadow  ground) 
Swamp  Cock*s-foot-grass    (swamps   and 

moist  soils) 
Common  fiat-seeded  Lentil 
Flote  Fescue-g^ass  (swamps  and  wet  soils) 
Tall  Fescue-grass  (moderately  moist) 
Meadow  Fescue-grass  (moderately  dry) 
Common  Liquorice 
Common  Cotton 
Saintfoin  (dry  deep  soil) 
Meadow  Soft-grass  (moist  soil) 
Guinea  Com.      Indian  Millet 
Red-seeded  do. 
Broom  Corn.     Guinea  Wheat 
Two-coloured  Holcus 
Spring  Barley 
Winter  Barley,  or  Bere 
Two-rowed  Barley 
Naked  Barley 
Common  Tlax 
English   Ray-grass   (rich    and    tolerably 

moi«?t) 
Lucern  (a  rich  dry  sandy  loam) 
Yellow  Medic  (a  dry  soil) 
Hop  Medic  or  Trefoil 
Broad-leaved  Virginian  Tobacco 
Narrow-leaved  do 
Oronoke  do. 
Common  Uice 
Large  common  Millet 
German  Millet 
Italian  Millet 


fa  J  Tbis  grass  deserves  to  be  adtivated^  not  principally  on  account  of  its 
foliage  but  of  its  root-titbers,  vibicb  are  numerous,  about  tbe  size  of  beans,  eata^ 
ble,  qnd  considered  superior  to  cbesnuts. 

jTbJ  Tbere  is  a  variety  of  tbis ^  t bat  grows  Vicll  on  dry  lands,  vabicb  is  now 
Cultivated  near  tbe  Muskingmn  and  in  other  pints  of  tbe  United  States,  and  is 
likely  to  become  of  considerable  importance. 


OF  GRASSES  AND  PLANTS  USED  IN  FARMING.       g^j 


,,  t  maxivtum  (a) 
t  Paspalmn  sttUoniferumfbJ 
Fbalaris  cantuiensU 

„  *  arundinacea 

•  Pbleum  pratense 

•  Foa  ttolontfcra  (of  Haller) 


f> 


triviali* 

•  pratentU 
>,  aqurttica 

•  nervata 

•  compress  a 

•  viridis 
Polj'gonufn  Fagopyrum 
Foteriuvi  Sanguisorba 
Fhrttfn  pulmatum 
Fubia  tinctoruin 

Secale  cereaU,  v.  vernum 

V.  hybernum 
t  Soianuni  tuberosum 
Trifolium  pratense 

f,  repens 

9,  ocbroleucum 
Triticum  testivum 

ff  hybernum 

,t  turgidum 

„  polonicum 

„  Spelt  a 
Vicia  sativa 
t  Zea  Mays 


Guinea-grass 

Peruviaii-fii'rass 

Common  Canary 

Reedy  Canary-grass  (wet  soils,  and  to  /Im 

Bunks)  '' 

Timothy ->rrass  (a  moist  heavy  soil) 
Crec|>ing  Meadow-grass  (wet  meadows) 
Rough-sUiked  do.  (moist  soil) 
Sm<M>th. stalked  do.  (dry  soil) 
Water  Meadow-grass  (swampy  soil) 
Fivc-nervcd  do.  (wet  meadows) 
Blue  grass  (dry  fields) 
Green-grass  (rich  aiid  tolerably  moist) 
Buck  Wheat 

Field  Buri)et  (dry  good  soil) 
True  Officinal  Rhubarb 
Dyer's  Mitdder 
Spring  Rye 
Winter  Rye 
Common  Pdtatoe 

Common  Red  Clover  (moderately  dry 
White  Clover  (dry  soil) 
Yellow  Clover  (dry  ground) 
Spring  Wheat 
Winter  Wheat 
Turgid  or  Cone  Wlieat 
Polish  Wheat 
Spelt  Wheat 
Common  Vetch  or  Tare 
Indian  Com 


(a)  This  grass  is  by  much  too  tender  to  bear  the  vointer  frosts  of  the  middle 
or  eastern  states ^  but  succeeds  vtell  in  Georgia,  and  in  toe  V)arme*t  parts  of 
South  Carolina. 

(b)  This  is  nearly  as  tender  as  the  preceding,  and  therefore  not  anrayaable 
for  the  middle  or  eastern  states.     The  Avena  elatior  or  tail  Oat-grass,  is  by 

mistake  called  Pervian  and  Andes  grass,  in  the  county  of  Delaware,  near 
Philadelphia,  and  in  part  rfthe  state  of  Delaware,  vihere  it  is  cultivated:  it  is 
called  meadov)  oats,  about  Lancaster,  Fennsylvanitu 
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Planting  large  Onions  for  producing  Seed, 

FOR  this  purpose  make  choice  of  a  piece  of  p:ood,  rich,  light, 
ground,  which  dij2^  a  full  spude  deep,  breakinpj  it  fine  as  you  proceed  ; 
wh.'!)  ready,  select  a  number  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of  seed 
yo'i  intend  to  save,  of  the  firmest,  lurj^est  and  best  shaped  onions» 
and  of  the  most  desirable  kinds,  observing  that  each  variety  is  to  be 
plinted  separately,  and  remote  from  any  other. 

Tiie  mi  Idle  of  October,  or  any  time  between  that  and  the  end  of 
the  month,  is  the  most  eligible  time  for  plantmg.  as  the  bulbs  will 
have  time  ^o  est-iblisli  roots  or  fibres,  which  will  greatly  support 
the  n  luring  winter,  and  render  them  less  liable  to  injury  from  frost) 
than  if  planted  at  a  later  period. 

Having  your  ground  dug  and  the  roots  in  readine!^s,  lay  it  out 
into  four  feet  wide  beds,  with  a  fourteen  inch  alley  between  earh  ; 
then  strain  a  line  about  six  inclies  within  the  side  of  a  bed,  and  with 
a  spuL-  throw  out  an  opening  or  drill  about  five  inches  deep  the 
len  ijtli  of  the  bed,  in  which  lay  the  onions  seated  han<lsom;-ly  oa 
their  bottoms,  about  nine  inches  distant  one  from  the  other ;  then 
witii  a  rake,  draw  the  earth  into  the  opening  so  as  to  cover  the 
bulbs  from  three  to  four  inches  above  their  crowns  ;  remove 
the  line  a  foot  farther  back,  plant  another  row  as  before,  and  so 
continue  till  the  first  bed  is  planted  containing  four  rows;  after 
which  proceed  with  the  others  in  the  same  way,  to  the  end  ;  thea 
with  a  spade  or  shovel  cast  over  the  beds,  a  slight  dressing  from 
the  alleys,  and  finish  by  raking  them  neatly,  drawing  off  the  stones 
and  anv  larr^e  himps  of  earth  from  the  surface. 

In  March  the  leaves  will  appear  above  ground,  after  which  they 
are  to  be  kept  perfectlv  free  from  weeds ;  many  of  the  roots  will 
produce  three  or  four  stalks  (-.«ch.  which  towards  the  latter  part  of 
Miy  will  have  u:ro\yn  to  their  full  height,  when  you  must  be  pro* 
vifK'd  wiib  a  siiQki.'ut  DU'n!);,^  of  stakes,  about  four  feet  long,  to 
di'iv-*  into  tbi  ground  in  the  fows  of  onions,  at  the  distance  of  f*om 
six  to  eight  fjL't,  stake  from  stake  in  each  and  every  row,  to  which 
are  lo  be  fist^jned,  double  lines  of  pack-thread,  rope-yarn,  or  small 
cord,  to  ran  on  each  Vide  of  the  stems  of  the  onions  a  little  belovF 
their  b-i's.  to  suppoi*t  and  prevent  them  from  breaking  down  by 
wi!id  and  rain  ;  and  if  Hiose  are  tied  together  at  intervals  between 
St  ike  and  stakt.-,  they  will  the  more  enTcctually  support  the  plants. 
This  is  the  more  necessary,  as  when  the  seeds  are  formed,  the 
heads  become  very  Iieuvy,  and  often  break  down,  even  by  their  own 
weight,  vh-re  tlicy  are  -.ot  well  secured,  in  which  case,  there  will 
be  a  consi  lerabb^  loss,  both  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  seetl. 

Wh'.'U  the  seel  is  rpt*.  'vhicb  is  very  perceivable  by  the  capsules 
optni'i  ^  ml  the  sefd  tuniing  black,  the  heads  are  to  be  cut  off  and 
spread  iiunly  upon  coarse  cloths,  in  the  sun  till  quite  dry,  observing 
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to  keep  theni  under  shelter  at  ni$;ht  and  in  wet  weather  ;  then  leat 
or  i-ub  out  the  seed,  tkn  it  clean,  expose  it  to  the  sun  for  a  day  or 
two  after  and  put  it  up  in  bag^s  till  wanted  for  sowing. 

Some  people  plant  the  onions  which  they  intend  to  produce  seed, 
in  sprnig,  but  when  planted  at  that  season  they  are  never  so  pro- 
ductive of  seed  as  those  planted  in  October,  and  are  much  more 
subject  to  blite ;  however,  when  it  is  so  determined,  it  should  be 
dune  as  soon  after  the  middle  of  February,  as  it  is  possible  to  get  the 
gruiuid  in  a  fit  condition  to  receive  them,  and  should  not  becoveredy 
niorv'  tiian  from  two  to  three  inches  over  their  crowns;  observing, 
to  select  for  that  purpose,  such  roots  as  have  good  properties  and  no 
growths  from  their  tops. 

A  slight  covering  of  Straw  or  light  litter  laid  over  the  October 
planted  i)eds,  on  the  approach  of  hard  frost,  and  raked  clean  ofT  as 
soon  as  the  leaves  bfghi  10  appear  \n  sprinp:,  w«:ul'l  be  cA  use, 
thouj^h  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  tne  preservation  of  the 
roots. 
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Sowing  jSnemonc  and  Ranunculus  Seeds, 

THE  double  varieties  of  the  Jlnemone  /lortensis^  or  broad-leaved 
garden  Anemone,  and  Anemone  corouaria^  or  narrow-leaved,  as  well 
as  of  the  Nanunculus  fiersica^or  Persian  Uanunculus,  being  generally^ 
extremely  beautiful,  are  peculiarly  deservinjij  of  attention  ;  as  all 
those  delightful  flowers,  displayuig  such  a  diversity  (»f  shades  and 
colours,  are  only  seminal  varieties,  and  as  the  number  of  them  may 
be  annually  increased,  and  superior  varieties  obtained,  no  good 
riorisi  will  neglect  to  sow  seeds  of  each  so.*t  every  year. 

The  seeds  of  either  kind,  should  be  procured  from  semi-double 
flowers,  (or  the  full  double  seldom  bear  any,  and  those  produced 
by  the  single,  rarely  give  double  flo*vers.  Care  should  be  taken  to 
save  '.Ii^  seeds  from  ilowers  possessed  of  good  properties,  that  is,  such 
as  have  tall  strong  stems,  a  considerable  number  of  well-lormed 
petals,  of  rich,  good,  and  brilliant  colours. 

The  seed  of  the  Uanunculus  should  remain  on  the  plant,  till  it 
has  lost  its  verdure,  and  becomes  brown  and  dry,  it  may  then  be 
cut  off  and  spread  upon  paper,  m  a  dry  room  exposed  to  the  air; 
when  perfectly  dry,  it  should  be  put  into  a  paper  bag  and  kept  free 
from  all  ddm.)'icss  till  the  time  of  sowing,  otherwise  it  would  be  in 
danger  of  contracting  a  mouldiness,  that  would  infallibly  destroy  it. 
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The  Anemone  seed  must  be  gathered  from  time  to  time,  as  it 
opens ;  for  being  very  downy  and  light,  it  will  otherwise  be  blown 
away  by  the  first  breezes  of  wind,  or  fall  to  the  ground  and  be  lost. 

It  will  be  found  very  diflkull  to  sow  Anemone  seed  in  a  regular 
manner  :  it  is  united  with,  and  enveloped  in  a  downy  substance,  that 
upon  being  put  together  in  quantity,  adheres  in  such  a  manner,  as 
to  render  it  necessary  to  rub  it  between  the  hands  for  a  considerable 
time,  in  dry  sand,  previous  to  sowing  ;  otherwise,  the  young  plants 
voiild  rise  in  clusters  and  not  have  space  enough  to  form  their 
roots. 

When  you  are  ready  to  sow  your  Ranunculus  seed,  take  it  out  of 
the  bag,  and  if  the  weather  be  damp,  spread  it  thin  upon  a  sheet  of 
paper,  before  a  moderate  fire,  till  it  is  just  warm,  and  no  inorc;X\\Qn 
rub  it  owx  and  clean  it  perfectly  from  any  pieces  of  the  stalk,  dried 
petals  of  the  flower,  or  other  extraneous  matter,  which  if  sown 
with  it,  would  create  a  mouldiness  of  very  destructive  consequence. 

The  last  ten  days  of  December,  any  time  in  January,  or  even  the 
first  week  of  I'ebruary,  the  seeds  may  be  sown,  but  when  convenient, 
the  early  sowiiiir  is  preferable.  Each  kind  should  be  sown  separately 
in  shallow  frames  (of  either  one,  two,  or  three  lights,  according  to 
the  quantity)  provided  with  glasses,  similar  to  those  made  use  of 
for  cucumbers  and  melons ;  the  soil  should  be  taken  out  at  least 
twj  feet  deep,  and  replaced  with  good  and  suitable  soil,  such  as 
is  directed  in  page  532  j  out  of  which  the  earth  worms  should  be 
carefully  picked,  for  these  are  extremely  destructive  to  the  young 
plan  ,  vUiich  they  draw  from  a  considerable  distance  into  their 
hoiv's  tor  nutriment. 

When  the  pit  is  filled,  so  as  to  reach  about  six  inches  up  the 
61  les  and  ends  of  the  frame,  it  should  be  sufiered  to  remain  a  few 
days  to  settle ;  then  the  surface  should  be  made  perfectly  smooth 
and  even,  and  the  seed  sown  upon  it  with  the  utmost  regulariiy, 
in  such  quantity  as  nearly  to  cover  it,  for  accidents  will  befall  many 
of  them  ;  the  glasses  should  be  placed  on  inimediately,  and  the 
frame  kept  closely  covered  with  them,  for  two  or  three  days  till 
the  seeds  begin  to  swell,  observing  to  cover  the  glasses  efTeclually 
at  night  and  in  severe  weather  to  keep  out  the  frost,  and  also  line 
tht;  oniside  of  the  frame  all  round  to  its  full  height,  with  tan,  leaves, 
or  !)orse-dung,  for  a  similar  purpose :  a  little  light  earth,  should 
then  be  sifted  over  the  seed,  through  a  fine  sieve,  but  not  sufficient 
to  cover  it,  this  should  be  repeated  once  or  twice  a  week  till  the 
greater  part  of  the  seed  disappears.  It  is  proper  to  remark  in  this 
place,  that  such  seed  as  happen  to  be  covered  deeper  than  the 
thickness  of  a  dollar,  will  never  vegetate,  and  must  of  course  inevi- 
tably perish. 

Mr.  Miller,  in  his  Gaixlener's  Dictionary,  recommends  the 
covering  of  Anemone  and  Ranunculus  seeds,  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  deep;  he  is  followed  by  Maw  and  Adercrombie,  as  well  as 
several  other  writers ;  and  although  these  authorities  are  very 
respectable,  yet  with  me,  it  is  very  questionable,  that  either  of  them, 
lever  raised  an  Anemone  or  Ranunculus  in  their  lives,  from  seed 
covered  to  that  depth,  but  more  particularly  the  latter. 
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It  is  necessary  to  keep  the  seed  moderately  moist,  by  gentle 
occasional  waterings  with  soft  water,  that  has  been  exposed  to  the 
sun,  or  to  tire  heat,  till  the  cold  chill  is  off;  this  should  be  given 
from  the  rose  of  a  small  watering-pot  which  rose  should  be*  of  a 
hemispherical  form,  and  perforated  with  very  small  holes,  that  will 
discharge  fine  streams  of  water,  in  a  very  distinct  and  regular 
manner  ;  this  sizould  be  made  of  copper,  it  being  less  liable  to  cor- 
rode than  iron. 

But  although  it  is  necessary  to  the  vegetation  of  the  seed,  that  it 
be  kept  moderately  moist,  too  great  a  degree  of  moibiuie  is  never- 
theless injurious,  especially  till  the  comnieiicemenl  of  the  spiing 
heat,  and  indeed  at  any  period. 

When  the  young  plants  begin  to  appear,  which  if  sown  in  Decem- 
ber or  early  in  January,  will  generally  happen  about  the  latter 
end  of  Febiu;iry,  earlier  or  later  accoixling  to  the  lenipeiaiuie  ol  the 
weather,  and  the  care  taken  of  the  frame,  refi  esh  them  occasionally 
with  gentle  waterings,  and  give  them  aiial  every  favourable  oppor- 
tunity :  but  be  sure  to  keep  the  glasses  close  in  very  cold  weather 
and  well  covered  at  night  ;  ol>scrving  also,  as  the  sun  gets  power- 
ful to  screen  the  plants  from  its  mid-day  influence,  which,  some- 
times, would  in  one  hour,  destroy  the  whole. 

As  the  spring  advances,  more  and  more  air  must  be  admitted, 
and  on  fine  days  the  plants  totally  exposed,  except  to  a  scorching 
sun,  so  as  to  have  them  by  the  latter  end  of  April,  or  as  soon  as  the 
smart  night  frosts  are  over,  so  hardened,  as  to  bear  the  open  air, 
night  and  day  ;  observing  to  keep  them  regularly  watered,  and  to 
give  them  the  advantage  of  fine  warm  showers  of  rain,  when  such 
happen  in  due  time. 

This  kind  of  management  Is  to  be  continued  till  the  roots  are 
matured,  always  taking  care  to  protect  the  plants,  by  a  screen  of 
hurdles  or  thin  bass-mats  laid  over  the  frame,  from  the  too  powerful 
influence  of  the  sun,  but  never  keeping  this  covering  over  them, 
longer  than  necessary.  Their  maturity  will  be  known  by  the 
foliage  becoming  brown,  dry,  and  nearly  consumed,  which  generally 
happens,  in  the  middle  states,  towards  the  latter  end  of  June,  or 
early  in  July. 

The  speediest  and  safest  method  of  taking  up  these  small  roots, 
is  to  pare  ofl*  the  earth  three  inches  deep,  having  previously  picked 
off  the  dried  leaves,  and  any  other  extraneous  matter  that  may  be 
found  on  the  bed.  The  earth  and  roots  thus  collected,  are  to  be 
thrown  into  a  fine  wire  sieve,  that  will  not  permit  the  smallest  root 
to  pass  through  it,  which  is  to  be  worked  in  a  large  vessel  or  tub  of 
water  nearly  filled,  the  earthly  parts  will  dissolve  and  wash  away 
and  the  i*oots  remain  in  the  sieve,  which  may  be  easily  picked  from 
the  stones.  Sec.  The  upper  rim  of  the  sieve  must,  at  all  times,  be 
held  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  otherwise,  some  of  the  small 
roots  will  float  over  and  be  lost.  The  roots  are  then  to  be  dried 
and  preserved,  as  directed  for  the  large  roots  in  page  407,  till  the 
latter  end  of  September,  or  early  in  October,  when  they  are  to  be 
planted  and  managed  as  in  pages  532  and  533  ;  observing  that  they 
(being  small)  may  be  planted  somewhat  closer  than  the  large  rootsy 
and  will  not  require  to  be  covered  quite  so  deep. 
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The  ensuing  season  several  of  the  larg^est  roots  will  flower, 
especially  the  Ranuiicuhises,  and  all  of  ihein  the  thitti  year ;  at 
which  time,  yon  should  carefully  mark  such  as  arc  worthy  of  iK-ing^ 
preserved,  the  others  ni.-y  be  planted  in  sniciU  clumps  in  the  warm 
borders  of  the  garden  and  pliasurc-gvonnds,  there  to  take  chance. 
The  valuable  kinds  must  be  subsequently  encreased  by  ofisels 

Those  who  desire  to  raise  these  plants  upon  a  small  scule,  may 
sow  the  seeds  in  boxes,  lai*j»;c  pots,  oi-  i^urden  pans,  of  p;oovi  compost, 
observinq;,  to  have  the  bottoms  of  ihe  boxes,  previous  to  iheirbeitig^ 
filled,  bored  wiiii  several  aut^ur  holes,  wliich  are  to  be  covered  w.lh 
shells,  or  the  like,  to  sutler  any  extra  moisture  to  pass  away  freely, 
But  the  former  method  is  much  more  preferable. 

Sowing  Auricula  J  Polyant/iwtj  and  Cyclamen  seeds. 

The  surest  and  best  method  to  obtain  fine  Auiiculas  from  seed, 
is  as  follows.  In  the  first  place  the  seed  shcuid  be  s<ived  from 
youn^,  healthy,  strong  plants,  of  capital  high-coloured  sorts,  pos- 
sessing the  first  rate  properties:  these  on  the  appit/ath  of  bloom, 
should  be  detached  from  the  rest,  to  some  distcini  pan  of  the  j^aiden, 
for  fear  of  the  farina  of  indifierent  sorts  contaminating  them,  and 
there  exposed  to  the  full  air,  the  sun  (exeept  when  too  violent) 
and  moderate  rains;  fiom  an  excess  of  which,  the  plants  are  to  be 
protected  by  mats  laid  on  hoops,  or  by  small  hand  glasses.  In  dry 
iveather  these  plants  must  be  regularly  watered,  as  often  as  they 
appear  to  recjuire  it:  much  depends  on  a  due  attention  to  tiiis 
particular  point. 

The  seed  will  commonly  ripen  in  June ;  it  is  advisable  frequently 
to  visit  the  plants  at  that  season,  and  carefully  to  gather  such  |K>ds 
or  heads  of  seed  as  appear  perfectly  dry,  brown,  and  begm  to  open ; 
if  all  the  pods  on  the  same  stem  are  ripe  together,  they  may  be  cut 
off  with  part  of  the  stem  to  which  they  are  connected  ;  but  if  some 
of  the  pods  are  not  suHiciently  ripe,  svich  as  are,  should  be  carefully 
picked  from  the  rest  as  they  become  so.  The  seed,  thus  collected, 
should  remain  in  the  pericarpiums  or  seed  vessels,  in  a  dry  room, 
till  the  season  of  sowing. 

In  the  last  week  of  December,  any  time  in  January,  or  in  the 
early  part  of  lebruary,  the  seed  may  be  sown  with  every  prospect 
of  success,  provided  you  have  the  necessary  convcniencits.  The 
early  sown  seeds,  if  well  managed^  will  vegetate  better,  and  the 
plants  raise  more  numerously  than  the  late  ;  besides,  it  wih  be 
of  serious  importance,  to  give  the  plants  the  advantage  of  a  long 
spring  vegetation,  that  they  may  be  as  strong  as  possible,  belore  the 
summer  heat  sets  in,  which  to  seedling  Auriculas  aud  Polyanthuses 
is  very  destructive,  and  even  to  the  full  grown  |)lants:  hut  if  there 
is  not  a  suitable  convenience,  and  an  oppo  "unity  of  paying 
the  necessary  attention,  it  will  be  better  to  defer  the  sowing  till 
February. 

A  hot-bed  must  be  prepared,  as  for  early  seedling  cucumbers, 
and  a  good  frame  and  glass-light^  set  thereon,  with  five  or  six 
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inches  of  fine  earth,  laid  all  over  the  be^^,  to  keep  down  the  steam. 
Provide  a  box,  or  boxes,  about  five  or  six  inches  deep,  with  several 
holes  on  the  bottom,  fill  it  with  compost,  and  gently  shake  and 
strike  it  ap^ainst  the  g^rouiuK  till  the  earth  settles  a  little  ;  make  the 
surfare  perfectly  smooih  and  even,  and  sow  the  seed  with  the  utmost 
repjijiarity  ;  then  sift  through  a  fine  wired  sieve,  a  little  compost  or 
willow  ino!iid  upon  it,  sufhcient  only,  to  just  cover  ihe  seed,  and 
place  the  box  in  the  frame  on  the  sui  face  of  the  bed  ;  the  ^lass 
must  be  set  on  in'Ujdiately  and  t!ie  bed  so  manaj^cd  as  to  pre- 
serve a  moderate  and  equal  deg^ree  of  warmth,  both  day  and  night, 
but  nust  be  ooca>>ion.illy  opened,  or  the  light  raised  up  at  the  higher 
en>li  to  admit  fresh  air,  and  to  suffer  the  exhalations  from  the  bed  to 
pass  away,  wliich  is  a  very  essential  point. 

The  earth  must  always  be  kept  moderately  moist,  both  before 
and  after  the  plams  appear,  but  never  wet  ;  the  best  method  of 
w  iteriug  it,  is  by  means  of  a  haixl  clothes-brush,  dipped  into  soft 
water,  which  has  had  its  chill  taken  off,  by  standing  for  some  time 
in  the  sun,  or  in  ihe  frame;  the  hair  side  being  quickly  turned 
upwai'ds.  and  the  hand  rubbed  briskly  over  it,  will  cause  the  water 
to  fly  off  in  particles  almost  as  fine  as  dew  ;  a  sufficient  watering 
may  in  this  manner  be  given  in  a  few  minutes.  If  it  is  found 
impossible  to  preserve  a  <lue  heat  in  the  first  bed,  till  the  seed 
has  all  vcgjiated,  it  will  be  proper  to  prepare  a  second,  into  which  to 
remove  the  box  ;  but  if  there  are  cucumber  frames,  8cc.  at  work 
the  i)ox  may  be  removed  into  any  of  them  that  supports  a  good 
temperate  heat. 

At  the  expiration  of  four  or  five  weeks,  if  well  managed,  the 
yo:uig  plants  will  have  all  made  their  appearance;  it  then  becomes 
necessary  to  give  them,  very  gradually,  more  air,  in  order  to  harden 
and  render  them  fit,  in  due  time,  for  an  entire  exposure  to  it.  In 
the  month  of  March  the  plants  if  forward,  should  be  fully  exposed 
to  the  open  air,  for  a  few  hours  in  the  middle  of  mild  days,  when  the 
stm  is  not  loo  powerful,  but  particularly  to  light  warm  rains.  As 
to  their  subsequent  treatment  sec  the  Floivtr-Garden  for  ji/iril  and 
the  months  following. 

If  you  are  apprehensive  of  the  yoimg  seedlings  being  attacked  by- 
snails,  Sec.  which  they  are  very  subject  to,  place  a  hair  band  round 
the  l)ox,  when  you  sow  the  seed,  as  directed  in  page  152. 

Polyanthus  seed  and  seedlings,  are  to  be  treated  exactly  in  the 
same  manner  as  those  of  Auricula. 

Cyclamen  seeds,  of  every  kind,  may  be  sown  in  boxes,  during 
any  of  the  autumn  or  winter  months,  even  to  the  middle  of  February, 
but  when  kept  out  of  ground  much  later,  most  of  them  will  not 
vegetate  till  the  spring  following ;  they  may  be  treated  generally 
as  directed  in  page  409,  observing  always  to  protect  them  from 
frost.  The  Cijclumc7i  indinim^  being  a  hot-house  plant;  its  seed 
must  be  treated  accordingly:  this  species  diflers  from  the  others,  in 
not  having  the  divisions  of  the  corolla  or  fiower  reflexed,  or  turned 
back,  but  hanging  down,  and  in  the  whole  coralla  being  much  larger, 
thai:  cither  of  the  Persian,  or  European  kinds.     The  former  kinds 
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>vill  reqiiire  no  bottom  heat,  but  should  be  carefully  protected  by  a 
good  frame  and  {^lasses,  well  covered  at  night  and  in  severe  weather, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  earth  in  the  inside  from  becoming  frozen,  but 
more  particularly  after  the  plants  appear ;  the  latter  kind  must  be 
sown  in  a  box,  which  is  to  be  placed  in  a  good  hot -bed,  as  directed 
for  Anemone  seed,  and  constantly  treated  as  a  Hot-House  plant  ; 
or  it  may  be  plunged  in  the  bark-bed  of  any  forcing  department)  and 
and  there  taken  proper  care  of. 


THE    END* 
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IN  addition  to  the  following  index,  you  will  find  in  the  Cata* 
logues,  many  generas,  species  and  varieties  of  plants,  not  particularly 
mentioned  in  the  body  of  the  work ;  but  from  the  extraordinary 
pains  taken  in  classing  each  kind  according  to  the  nature  of  its 
iuliurcy  you  can  be  at  no  loss  therefor. 

A.  Amorpha  fruticosa,  393 

Acacia,  rose,  2S13  Andromedas,  268 

Aconite,  winter,  346,  493  Anemone,  general  care  and  treat- 

Agaves,  353,  394,500,  539  ment   of,  73,    153,  156,   386, 

Alatemus,  339  337,  385,  557 

Alcoves,  rural,  64  «         description  of  a  line  double^ 

Alder,  358,  383  386 

Alexanders,  or  Alesanders,  198,  — -^  taking  up  the  roots,  407 

317,  513,  549                            — -^  method  of  planting  the  best 
Aletris,  345,  346,  461                        sorts,  494,  533,  556 
Alkekengi,  344                               .         sowing  seed  of,  643 
Allamanda  cathartica,  449             Angelica,  garden,  198,  403,  512 
Allspice,  Carolina.  See  Calycan- tree,  293 

thus  floridus  Anise,  199 

Almond,  fruit-bearing,  38,  306,  Annual  flowers,  tender,  154,  290^ 

343,  433,  457  343,  343,  388 

—  double-flowering  dwarf,  99, •  hardy,  150,  390,  343,  388, 

156  Antirrhinum,  See  Snapdragon 

Aloes,  83,  158,   171,  353,  355,  Antholizas,  159,  430,499 

394,  500,  539  Anthyllises,  444 

.\lthaea  Frutex,  or  Hibiscus  sy-  Apocynum  androsoemifolium,  440 
riacus,  350,  267,  393  Apple-tree,    17,    138,    306,    308, 

Alyssum,  sweet,  344  325,  515,  553,  568 

Amaranthus  tricolor,  154,  390,  •—— sowing  kernels  of,  1^9,351, 
343,  344,  388,  416  537 

tree,  344,416  -— ^  gathering    and  preserving 

spike,  344,  416  tfi^  fruit  of,  519 

—  globe,  344,  416  Apricot,  31,  1 J8,  306,433 
Amaryllis,  scarlet,  71,  350,  388,  Arbors,  rural,  67 

560  Arbor  Vitxa,  common,  364,  283j 

yellow,  71,  408,  460  329 

Belladonna,  408,  420,  460,  —  Chinese,  52, 265,  283,  329 
562  Arbutus  Unedo,  or  Slrawberry- 

sai-nicnsis,  390,  408;  420,       tree,  52,  347, 353^  539 
460,  5fti2  Arcades,  rural;  67 

4    o 
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Arethusa  ophio(>;Io<i»oides,  72  n 

Artj>nmproving  diflcrent  soils,  Babianas,  159,  "99 

'  ,JnI't^'**^    c  ofGillead.355 

■-spring  di-essing  of,    195,  Balsam,  double  striped,  154.172. 

,.  2»0,  344,416 

-making  new  planutions  of.  Banqueting-housc,  rural,  64 

'      .  ,    ,  Bark-stove,  84 
—  sowing  seed  of,  196,  3 1 7      Basil,  sweet,  199,  3 1 7  374 
vanetiesof,  196                     Bay,  sweet,  ,4,  347    ' 

XX  ror.:rkinrorr4V."4.  s;;:;?  a;ri'?  ^^'-r  •  ''^ 

— —  manna,  278  ,'    ,, 

—-  round-leaved,  278  367   39^  4!^^^°'''^'  ^'°' 

Asclepias,     hai-dy     herbaceous  i-      '*l^♦**^.. 

kmcls,  72, 345, 417  "    ~i;;J''J^*  ""**  ^'^™"'«'    3"' 

—  curassavica.  449,  46 1  BearVfoot,  493 

Asparagus, forcing,  11,  1,5.  550,  Be^ch-tiee',  68,  256,  29S,  526 

springdrcssi„gof,l84,314,^V3n.4(S  "''  '"*'  '"'' 
making  new  plantations  of, g,.e,„  ^„d  ^hite,  187,  371 

^:::jrytrff3!4"37..  "tt"-^!-"^.  -».  «o.46o, 

wimer  dressing  of,    5,, /"{?;'"«>  <""  Summer  Cypress, 

Aiicuba  japonica,  355,  444,  562,  Bladder-senna  893 
Aunculas,  common  care  of,  72,  Bladder  Keur^i.  1  w.  • 

151,  287,  337,  3«7,  442  459       1"       ^cimia,  or  Hibiscus tn- 


491.  527 


-  sowing  seed  of.  1 52, 287,646^X"t'j:  .I^J  T^"'™''"""' 
-description  of  a  fine  double.  BoaX^Sgs,  ?',     ' 

Borajre,  1 99,  374 
compost  suitable  for,^9     Borecole,  or  Scotch  Kale   184 
^^  J.ew  pottmg  of,  339,  387,       308,  363.  397r«2,^f:  lit' 
r     •        r  Bowers,  rural,  64,  67 

—— preparation  for  winter  pro .  planthiLr,  ^94  348  49?  -»-« 

tecticn  of,  558,  573  . HwnHn^,^si4, 348,  495,  5o8 

Avenues,  63        '  ^T.^^?.Z' '''''''  ^^®'  **^'  **2, 


495,  538 
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Broccoli,  Italian  or  Cauliflower,  Campanulas,  in  sorts,  291,  292 

183,  310,  364,  398  nettk -leaved,  345 

I         to  preseinre  for  winter  use,  Candytuft,  151,  291,  344 

547  Canker  in  trees,  to  prevent  or 

Bi-awallia,  154,344,  388  cure,  134,  135 

Biiissels  spi-outs,  309,  364,  397     Canna  indica,  355 
Buckthorn,  sea,  283  Canterbury -bells,  151,  291,  293, 

Budding   or    Inoculating,    406,      417 

420,  430.  433,  457,  464,489     Cape  Bulbs,  159,  356,  420,  49§ 


methods  of,  434  compost  for,  499 


Buddleias,  355  Capparis,  orCapre  shrub,  355 

Bulb-glasses,  76  Capsicums,  200,  319,  372,  402, 

Bulbs,  planting  various  sorts  of,      429 

76,  286,  437,  494,  533,  557,  Caraway,  199,  319,  321 

573  Cardoon,  Spanish,  197,  317,  374, 

taking  up  early  flowering,      401,  428,  454,  471,  548 

386,  387, 408  Carnations,  genei*al  care  and  cul- 

treatment  of  seedling,  387,      turc  of,  72,  73,  151,  154,  156, 

59    574  287,  291,  292,  341.  344,  387, 

sowing  seeds  of,  46C,  491,       410,  437,  459,  491,  527,  558, 
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planting  in  glasses  and  pots, description  of  a  fine  double, 

76,536,559  412 

observations  on    the    late  to  card,  or  assist  in  blow- 
planting  of,  75                                   ing,  410,  41 1,  437 

Bupthalmum  fruticosum,  4 1 9        laying  and  piping,  4 1 3, 4 ?4 

Burnet,  garden,  198,  374,  512      — .  to  force  into  early  bloom, 

C  99,172,303 

Cabbage,  care  of  autumn  sown  compost  for  best  kinds,  287 

plants,  121,  177,504,545,565  Carrots,  13,  12S,  182,  200,  313, 
sowing    seed     in     winter,      369,  370,  4(^0,  423 

spring  and  summer,  13,  122, to  preserve  for  winter  use, 

177,  308,  363,  397^428.451  547 

—  planting  out   finally,   177,  Cascades,  61 
308,  363,  397,  422,  45 1  Cassia,  hardy  sorts  of,  73 

planting  large  cabbages  for chamaecrista,  344 

seed,  2oO  marllandica,  3*45,  461 

earthing  up,  365  Catalogue    of    Kitchen-garden 

tyini^  up  the  leaves  to  whi-      esculent  plants  and  herbs,  579 
ten,  363  ■■  of  aromatic,  pot,  and  sweet 

—  so\Wng  seed  in  autumn  to       herbs,  583 
produce  early  summer  cab-  — —    of   plants   cultivated   for 
bages,  471  medicinal  purposes,  583 

preserving  full  grown  heads of  select  fruit-trees,  584 

for  winter  and  spring  use,  546  of  hardy  deciduous  trees 

Cabinets,  rural,  67  and  shrubs,  588 

Cactuses,    158,   171,  353,   355, of  hardy  evergreen  trcQs 

394,  500,  539  and  shrubs,  596 

Calceolarias,  345  of  hardy  bulbous  and  tube- 

Callicarpa  americana,  355  rous-rooted    flowering-plants, 

Calycanthus  floridus,  269,  293  598 

Camellia  japonica,  05^9  444 
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of  hardf  perennial  and  —  best  method  of  procurinf^ 
biennial  fibrous-rooted  flower-  good  Cauliflowers  in  the 
ing-plants,  600  southern  states,  506 

of  hardy  annual-flowers,  607  Caves,  rural,  64 
of  tender  annual   flowers,  Cedar,  red,  140,257,329 

609  of  Lebanon,  53,  265, 329 

of  hardy  aquatic  hertiacious  •— ^  white,  264,  329 
perennial  plants.  61 1  Celandine,  198 

of  Green-House  trees  and  Celeriac,  or  tumep-rooted  celery, 
shrubs,  611  183^547 

of  Green-House  succulent  Celery,  122,  183,  313,  370,  398, 
and  hcrbacious  perennial  and       423,  452.  471 
biennial  plants,  624  — —  to  raise  early,  in  the  open 

of   Green-House    bulbous      ground,  314 
and  tuberous-rooted  plants,  624  — —  to  preserve,  for  winter  use, 

of  Hot-House  trees,  shrubs,      548 
and  succul<;nt  plants,  627  Celsias,  355 

of  Hot- House  herbaceous  Centaureas,  355 
perennial  plants,  &c.  637  Chamomile,   double,   151,  198, 

of  Hot-House  bulbous  and      292,  461,  512 
tuberous  rooted  plants,  638       Chclone  glabra,  345,  461 

of  grasses  and  other  plants  Cherry-tree,  19,  128,  206,    208, 
used  in  farming,  639  515,553 

CaUlpa-tree,  262,  293  double  flowering,  99,  156, 

Catchfly,  perennial,  151,  293  293 

Lobers,  291,  344  Chervil,  191, 317,  374,  471 

— »  double,  493  Chesnut,  Spanish,  or  sweet,  38, 

Caterpillars  on  fruit  trees,    to      326,  263,  293,  525 

destroy,  379  Chironias,  73 

Caterpillar-plant,  39 1 ,  344  Chrysanthemum,  4 1 6 

Cauliflowers,  care    of    autumn  Chrysocoma,  355 
sown   plants,    13,    119    176,    Christmas-rose,  493 
506,  545,  565  Chives,  190,  315,  514 

—  sowing  seed  of,  in  winter  Cineraria  lanata^  444 

and  spring,    and  subsequent  Cinerias,  355 
treatment  of  the  plants,  13,  1 19,  Cistuses.  52, 355 
130,  176,  307  Citron-tree,  464 

early  pkmting   of,    under  Clary,  199 
bell  or  hand-glasses,  1 76  Cleome,  344 

time  and  method  of  planting  Clethra,  293 
the  principal  crop,  306  Clinopodium,  345 

sowing  seed  Tor  late  or  Clumps  of  trees  and  shrubs,  6^ 
winter  flowering,  307,  363      Cock's-combs,  290,  344,  416 

defending  the  flowers  from  Codlins,  5 18 
sun  and  wet,  362, 3^7  Colchicum,  71,  387, 408,  460 

planting  late,  362,  397, 423  Collecting  seeds,  438 

the  proper  time  in  autunm  '-  plants,  73,  46 1 

to  sow,  473  Columbine,  151,  291,  293 

winter  preservation  of  full  Colutea,  355 
grown  plants,  547  Composition,  Forsyth's,  3  IT 
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Barnes's,  2 1 8  Currants,  pruning,  24,  1 30,  2 1 4, 

Compost,   for  Carnations    and       517 

Pinks,  287  —  planting,  SO,  214,  552 

for  Auriculas  and  Polyan-  — ^  propagating,  54,  142,  284, 

thuses,  339  552 

for  Cyclamens,  409  —  sowing  seed  of,  552 

for  Pine-Apples,  446  Cuttings,  to  propagate  trees  and 

for  Tulips,  528  shrubs  by,  54,  142,  282,  329, 

for  Hyacinths,  530  490,524,  537 

for  Ranunculuses  and  Ane-  Cyanella,  159.  499 
mones,  532,  533  Cyanus,  291,  344,  461 

for  the  generality  of  Green  Cycas  revoluta,  500,  539 
and  Hot-House  plants,  502         Cyclamen,  355,  409,  420 
Comptonia  asplenifolia,  293  ■  propagating  by  seed,  409, 647 

Conservatory,  82  — ^  indicum^  409,  647 

Convolvuluses,  291,  344  Cypress,  deciduous,  264 

Coreopsis,  72,  345,  346,  417         evergreen,  52,  347,  539 

Coriander,  191,  317,  374  Cypripediums,  72,  346,  461 

Cork-tree,  270  D 

Com,  Indian,  362  Daffodils,  534 

Cornsalad,  453,  471,  544  Daisies,  double,   99,    156,  289^ 

Coronilla,  353,  355,  419  346,  535,  558,  573 

Corosive  solution,  134  Daphne  odora,  539,  562 

Cottages,  rural,  64  Dens   Canis,    or    Erythronium 

Cotyledons,  539  Dens  Canis,  386,  437,  494,  534 

Crab  and  Apple-tree  hedges,  556  Dictamnus,  or  Fraxinella,  34G 
Crassulas,  350  Dierviila,  283,  293 

Crocuses,  spring,  71,  156,  386,  Dill,  199,  317,  513,549 

408,  460,  494,  534  Dodecatheon  Meadia,  S46,  461 

autumnal,  387,  408,  460       Dog's-bane,  tustan-leaved,  440 

Crown  Imperials,  71,  386,  408,  Dogwood,  293 

437,  460,  494,  534  Dolichos,  purple,  344,  355 

sowing  seed  of,  460  — ^  white,  344,  355 

Cucubalusstellatus,  345,  461        Dracoctphalums,  72,  151,  345| 
Cucumbers,  in    hot-beds,   3,6,       346,417,461,493 
110,  114,  173,175  ,  305,  358     Draining  of  land,  39,  101 

seedling  beds  for,  4  Drawing-frame,    for    flowering 

stopping  or  topping,  1 13  plants,  343 

impregnating  the  female  Dry  Stove,  95 
flowers  of,  174  £ 

in  the  Hot-House,  98,  172,  Early  crops,  prepare  for,  1 
577  Edging-iron,  70 

under  bell  or  hand-glasses,  Edgings,  methods  and  time  of 
175  planting,  294,  34S,  538 

in  the  open  ground,  320, of  boards,  7 1 

360,  42  i  Egg-plant,  or  Solanum^  Melonge- 

for  late  pickling,  422,  454        na,  319,  373, 401,  429 
serpent,  344  — -  particular  account  of,  319 

squirting,  344  Elder,  258,  283 

Curculio,  to  prevent  the  ravages  Elm-tree,  63, 256, 293,  534 
of,  136  Elecampane,  >  1  ^ 

4  r 
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Endive,  320,  373, 401, 422,453,       October,  527.  November,  556. 

570,  5 10  December,  572 

■    ■     to  preserve  for  use  in  win-  Flowering-shrubs,  to  train,  49 

ter,  548  Forcing-frames,    for    fiuit-trees. 

Engine,    garden,   for  watering.       Sec.  the  construction  and  various 

325,  326  kinds  of,  with  the  methods  of 

Ericas,  or  Heaths,  99,  353,  444       working  them%  28  to  36 
Erodiums,  444  i.         for  flowers,  29,  156 

Erythronium  americanum,  461,  Forcing  early  fruit-trees,  27,  35^ 

534  132,  216,  303,  327,  569 

— — -  Dens  Canis,  386^  437, 494,  _—  flowers,  in  the  Hot-House, 

534  &c.  76,  99,  156,  303,  573,  577 

Espulier  fruit  trees,  advantage  of—       flowers,  in  hot-beds,  76, 156, 

and  method  of  forming,  16  573 

to  train  in  the  Nursery  while  Forest-trees,  and  ornamental  har< 


young,  48,  206,  208  dy  shrubs,  sowing  seeds  of,  149, 

Euonymus,  or  Spindle-tree,  293        283,  329 
Eupatoriums,  461  .■■       training  when  young,  49 

Euphorbias,  171,  353,  S55,  394,  _—  planting,  53,  283,  293,  329, 

461  347,  526,  537,  555,  560 

Evergreen    trees    and    shrubs,  Foss,  65 

planting,  294,  329,  347^  490,  Fothergilla  alnifolia,  293 

496,  526  .  Fountains,  rural,  64 

•—  to  trim  in  summer,  406,490  Fowls,  barn-door,  their  use  in  Or* 

F.  chards,  134,  137 

Fair  Maids  of  France,  493  Foxglove,  15 1,  29 1,  292 

Fennel,  common,  198,  512  Framings  inti*oduction  to,  S 


sweet,  199  Framing-ground,  5 

Azorian,  199,  317,  454        Franklinia,  269 


Fenugreek,  465  Fraxinella,  346 

Ferraria  Tigridia  French  Honeysuckle,  151 

—  undulata,  6cc.  355  ■  Marigold,  416 

Feverfew,  151,  198,  292  Fringe-tree,  268,  293 

Fig-trees,  planting  and  propagat-  Fritillaries,   71,   386,  408,  437, 
ing,  209,  518  460,  494,  534 

pruning,  208  ■        sowing  seed  of,  460,  49 1 

—  the  different  varieties  of.  Fruit,  thinning  of,  S76 
2 1 1  — < —  to  preserve  for  winter  keep- 

care  of,  456,  553  ing,  519 

Filberl-trec,  38,  226,  243,  518      >         preserving  the  stones  of,  to 
•— *  to  graft,  242,  243  plant,  458,  519 

Finochio,  199,317,454  •—preserving  the  kernels  of, 

Fir-trees.  See  Pines  and  Firs  519 

Flos  Adonis,  151,291,  344  ■         planting  or  sowing  the  stones 

Flower-de-luce.     See  Iris  of,  144,  251.  490,  526 

Flower-Gaixitn,  to  lay  out,  71       ■■         sowing  the  kernels  of  149, 
work  to  be  done  in,  for  Ja-      25 1 ,  256,  527 
nuary,    55.     February,    150.  Fruit-trees,  newly  grafted,  care 
March,  285.  April,  332.  May,       of,  330,  382,  406,  430,  458 

382.     June,  407.     July,  437.  grafted  or  budded,  the  prc- 

^ugust,  459.  September^  49 1.      ceding  year,  care  of,  250,  25 1, 


INDEX. 


450,  S82 

budded  in  the  present  sea- 

son«  care  of,  458, 489 

luxuriant    and    unfruitful, 

how  to  bring  to  a  bearing  state, 

135 

to  correct  roughness  in,  and 

renew  the  bark  of,  52 1 
Fuchsia  coccinea,  160, 3o3y  355, 

419,  539 
Fumigating  the  Hot^House^  8cc. 

167,  500 

G 
Galega  vtrginiana,  345,  346,  461 
Galleries,  of  hedge-work,  67 
Gardenias,  355 
Garlick,  190,  315,  514,  545 
Gcissorhiza  obtusata,  159,  499 
Genistas,  355 
Gentianas,  346,  461 
Gentianella,  151,  292,  461 
Gei*aniuins,  83,  160,  355,  419, 

444 
Gerardias,  72,  345,  346,  461 
Gladioluses,  hardy,  76,  534 

lender,  159,  420,  499 

Glass,  most  preferable  for  hot- 
^  bed  lights,  3 

—  for  hot-house  roof-lights,  89 
Glass-case,  for  flowering  plants, 

343 
Glycines,  461 
Gnaphaliums,  461 
Goat's-i'ue,  345 
Golden-rod,  151,  292 
Gooseberry-trees,  pruning  of,  24, 

130,  214,517,  552 

planting  130,214.516,552 
—  propagating  by   cuttings, 

284,  517,  552 

propagating  by  seed,  517, 


stocks  adapted  for,  24ft 
when  to  uke  off  the  ciony 
for,  241 

choice  of  cions  or  frraftSt 
243 

cions  not  to  be  taken  from 


sickly  trees,  40 
tools  used  in,  244 
clay,  how  to  prepare,  344 
the  various  methods  of,  34€ 


to  250 

various  kinds  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  250,  282,  329,  331 
—  by  approach,  or  inarching, 
249,  332,  354 

forest-trees  and  ornamental 


shrubs,  283 
hollies,  331 


552 

soil  most  suitable  for,  285 
Goi'donias,  269 
Gourds,  361 

Grafting,  the  proper  time  for, 
241 

preliminary  instructions  for, 
94\  to  245 


Grapes,  the  methods  of  preserv- 
ing them  fresh,  488,  489 

of  curing  them  for  raisins, 

488 

Grape-vines.     See  Vines 

Grass-walks  and   lawns,  general 
disposition  and  care  of,  57  to  70 
'  methods  of  making  or  lay- 
ing down,  296 

Grass-slopes,  68 

Gravel-walks,  general  disposition 
of,  57  to  70 

—  method  of  making,  350 

Green-House,   to  erect  or  con- 
struct, 78 

woi  k  to  be  done  in  for  Ja- 
nuary, 83.  February,  158. 
March,  297.  April,  35.i,  May, 
391.  June,  418.  July,  443.  Au- 
gust, 464.  September,  498 
October,  538.  November, 562. 
December,  575 

Green-House  plants,  shifting,299, 
353,  391,  444,464 

sowing  seeds  of,  159,  300, 


355 


392 


heading  down, 298, 299,354, 


propagating  by  cuttings,  Sec. 


160,  301,  335,  419,  443 
—  when  to  bring  out,  392 
when  to  take  in,  498,  539 
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to  ^vinter  in  garden-frames, lividus,  49S 

540  ranunculinus,  493 

Gromwell,  198  Helianthuses,  461 

Grottoes,  rural,  58,  64  Heiiotropium  peruvianum,  oSS 

Groves,  63  419 

Guernsey  Lily,  S90,  408,  420,  Hemerocallis,  346 

460,  562  Hepatica,  151,  292 

Guilandinia  dioica,  293  Herbs,  gathering,  199,  429,  454 

Gum,  in  fruit-trees,  to  remedy,  Hermannias,  444 

431  Hermitages,  64 

H  Heuchera,  345,  461 

Ha-ha,  %vhat,  65  Hibiscuses,    herbaceous   peren- 

Hawk-weed,  purple  and  yellow,      nial,  345,  346,  417,  461 

151,  344  Hibiscus  Rosa  sinensis,  449 

Haws,  how  to  prepare  for  sow-  Hogs,  their   use   in  Orchards, 

ing,  144  134,  137,  138,  431 

Haw-thorn,  the  various  species  Holly,  140,  257,  329,  524 

of,  best  adapted  for  hedges,  147 to  graft  curious  kinds  of, 

—  quicks  or  plants,  how  to       331 
raise,  144,  252  Hollyhock,  common,  151,291 

—  time  of   sowing    in    the  China,  291,  344,  416 

southern  States,  524  Honesty,  or  Satin-flower,  291 

hedges.     See  hedges  Honeysuckles,  99,  142,  156,  288, 


Heading  down,  declining  fruit-      293 

trees,  220  French,  151,  291,  292 

-•^budded  stocks,  251  Honey wojt,  291,  344 

Heart's-ease,  344  Horchound,  198,512 

Heaths,   African,   &c.  99,  353,  Hornbeam,  68,  256,  293,  524 

444  Horn-plant,  291,  344 

Hedges,  live,  the  necessity  and  Horse-Cliesnut,  263 

utility  of,  252  Horse-Radish,  2(»K  317,  514 

how  to  make,  253,  254         Horse-shoe  plant,  29 1,  344 

plants  suitable  for,  147,  256,  Hot-beds,  method  of  making,  4,  5 

to  259  for    seedling    cucumbers, 

time  of  planting  and  mak-       Sec.  4,  5 


ing, -252,  538,  561  for   sowing   curious  tree 

—  observations  on,  259  and  shrub  seeds  in,   150 

how  to  plash,  260,  561         for   raising    Green-liouse 

time  of  clipping,  255,  424,       plants,  159, 
495,  538  _  made  of  leaves,  or   leaves 

particular  instructions  for      and  dung,  543,  544 


clipping,  495                                 Hot-bed  frames  and  lights,  con- 
Hedj^e-hog  plant,  291,  344               struction  of,  2 
Hed>f:anim  gyrans,  or  moving  ridges,  to  make,  305 

plant,  450  Hot-House   or    Stove,    general 

Hedysarums,  hardy,  345,  346,       instructions  respecting  the  con- 

46 1  struction  of,  (8?y  to  96 

Hellcborus  hyemalis,  493  work  to   be  done    in    for 

nigcr,  493  January,   96,    February,   160, 

vimles,493  March  3(;1,  April,  356,  May, 

foetidus,  493  394,   June,   43o,    July,   445, 
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August,  466,  September,  500,  — —  time  of,  fclc.  406,  420,  430 
October,  541,  November,  563,      433,457,464,   489 
December,  576  Jonquils,  71,  76,  286,  534 

Hot-House  plants,  to  propagate,  Ipomcsa  Quamoclit,  73, 154,290, 
303,  358,394,421  388 

sowing  seeds  of,  303,  358  scarlet,  344 

to  bring  out,  395  Iris,  Spanish  and  Engli*sh  bul- 

to  take  in,  500  bous,  71,  437,  460,  494,  534, 

to  winter  in  Garden-frames —— dwarf  Persian,  156,   437, 
542  460,  494,  534 

Hot-walls,  the  construction  and sowing  seeds  of,  460 

use  of,  36  -—  flag-leaved,  in  sorts,   292, 

Hyacinths,  planting  and  care  of,      460,  461,  493 

71,  72,    153,   156,   285,  332, snake's-hwd,  534 

382,  407,  557  Judas-tree,  268,*  293 

properties  of  fine  double.  Juniper,  140,  156,257,  283,  329 
133  JusUcias,  353,355 

best  method  and  time  of  Ixias,  bulbous,  159,420,499 

planting,  530,  556  Chinese,  345,  417 

-^—  sowing  seed  of,  460, 49 1  K 

musk,  534  Kale,  sea,  191,  316,  513,549 

feathered,  534  —Jerusalem,  309,  397 

starry,  534  -^-—  Scotch.    See  Borecole 

grape,  534  Kalmias,  268,  329 

Hydrangea  hortensis,  160,  303,  Kernels  of  fruit-trees,  to  sow, 

355,  392,419,  539,  561,  562  149,  251,  256,  527 

Hypoxis,  461  Kidney-beans.     See  Beans 

Hyssop,  198,  402,  454, 512  Kidney-bean  tree,  Carolina,  28S 

^  I  Kitchen-Garden,  plans  or  designs 

Jacobea  Lily.    See  Amaryllis,       for,  100 

scarlet  —  situation,  soil)  water,  ex- 

Jasmines,  156,  283,   353,   355,       tent,  8cc.  101 

405, 4 1 9  •  fences  suitable  for,  103 

to  bud,  436  ——preparing  and  laying  out 

Ice-plant,  154,  290,  388  the  ground,  103 

Jerusalem  Kale,  309,  397  general  culture  and  manu- 

Artichoke,  205,  348,  547         ring  of,  106,  107 

Impregnating  the  female  flowers  ——  work  to  be  done  in  for 
of  early  cucumbers  and  me-  January,  I,  February,  109, 
Ions,  174  March,  173,  April,  304,  May, 

Inarching,  249,  332,  354,  392,  359,  June,  396,  July,  421, 
465  August,  45 1,  September,  468, 

Indigo,  355  October,  503,  November,  544, 

Insects,  which  infest  the  Hot-      December,  565 
House,    descriptions   of  and  L 

methods  of  destroying,    160,  Isabel-sticks,  to  make,  49,  51 
to  168  Labelling  the  plants,  468 

■         on  fruit-trees,  to  destroy.  Laburnum,  267 
325,  378,  379,  388  Labyrinths,  67 

Inoculating    or    Budding,    me*  Lachenalias,  159,499 
thods  of,  434  Lagerstramia  indtca,  355;  $o9, 

4q^ 
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540,  568  —  japonicutn,  534 

Lantanas,  449  Martagon,  534 

Lapeyrousias,  159,  499  Lily,  white  460,  494  534 

Larch-tree,  265  —  red,  460,  494 

Large   trees,    how   to   remove, of  tlie  Valley,  292 

225,  561  Lime  or  Linden-ti-ee,  264,  280 

Larkspur,  annual  151,  344  293,  624 

Bee,  291,  292  Lime-tree,    fruit-bearing,    464, 

Lavatera,  151,  291,  344  539 

Lavender,  common,   198,   454,  Limodorum  tuberosum,  72,  461, 

512  534 

Lavendulas,  tender,  444  Liquorice-root,  its  general  cul- 

Laurel,  Portuj;aI,    52,    54,  283       ture,  201,  318 

347,  355,  539  Lobelias,  72,  151,  292,  345,461 

I  En(i;lish  or  Levants  52,  54,  Locust-tree,  common,  263 

283,  347,  355,  559,  561,  562     honey,    or   three-thomcd 

Laurustinus,  or  Viburnum  'i'inus,      Acacia,  256,  293 

347,  353,  355,  392,  539,  562     London-pride,  151,  292,  493 
Lawns.     See  Grass-Lawns  Lovage,  198,  402,  512 

Layers,   the  several  methods  of  Love -apple.     See  Tomatoes 

making,  279  Love-lies-bleeding,  344 

■         wlien  to   make,  take    off,  Lyngwort,  Virginian,  493 
plant,  &c.  53,   143,  329,  381,  Lupins,  344 
490,  523,  537  Lyriums,  355 

Lcatherwood,  293  Lychnadva.     See  Phlox 

Leaves,  preparation  of,  to  make  Lychnis,  dwarf,  151,  291,  344 

hot-beds,  &c.  5^:3  scarlet,  151,  291,  292,  461, 

Leeks,  to  sow,  1 89,  5 1 4  493 

, to  transplant,  309,  429         double  scarlet,  77,  38i,  416, 

Lemon-trees,  to  shift,  299,  353,       493 

444,  464  Lysimuchias,  461 

oixlinary  care  of,   158  298,  M 

353,  355.  392,  442  539  Muddcr,  Dyer's,  its  general  cul- 

— ^  to   prune  or   head   down,       ture,  32 1 

298,  354  Mcignolias,  methods  of  propagat- 

to  inoculate,  420,  464  inj^,  268 

to  inarch,  392  planting,  293 

Lettuces  10,  124,  125,  180,  311,  Magnolia  grandiflora,  52,  563 
366,  399,  427,  453,  470,  503,  Mallow,  marsh,  198,  512 
544,  566  — —  oriental,  151,  344 

Liatriscs,345,  461  lK*ruvian,  344 

Lilac,  common  purple  and  white, curled,  291 ,  344>  345 

142,  293  Mangel  Wurtzel,  187 

— —  Persian,  142,  293  Manna,  ofiicinal,  to  procure  278 

Lilies,  sowing  seeds  of,  460  Maples,  of  various  kinds,  262, 

Lilium  superbum,  461,  494, 534,       280,  293,  524,  526 
canadense,  461,  494,  534      Marigold,  pot,  199,  374 
Catesbzi,  534  —  Capo,  344 

chalcedonicum,  460,   494,  French,  416 

534  -^— African,  416 

pomponium,  534 


INDEX. 
Marjoram^  pot,  198,  317,  374,  *--^  in  the  open  ground,  198, 

4('2.  512  512 
sweet,  or  knotted,  199,  317,  —  pepper,  198,  512 

374  cat  or  Ncp.  198,  512 

Martagons,  437,  460,  494  Monardas,  72,  345-  346,  46 1 
what    lilies  are    properly  Monk's-hood,  151,292,417 

called^  534  Moreas,  159,  420,  499 

Martynia,  annua  or  probosidea.  Moss,  cleansing  trees  from,  39, 

344  133,  569,  570 

Marvel  of  Peru,  344  Moving  plant,  450 

Massonias,  159,499  Mulberry -trees,  propagation  of, 

Mastich,  454  &c.   38,  257,  272,  280,  283, 

Medecated  tar,  how  to  prepare,       518 

39  paper,  the  method  of  ma- 

■■'   ■    application  and  use  of,  39,      nufacturing  paper   from  the 

40,  134,  135  bark  of,  276 

Medlars,  226,  243  Mushrooms,  care  of,    14,   117, 

snowy,  267,  293  549,  567 

Mclanthiums,  Cape,  159,  499       descriptions  of  the  culti- 

American,  461  vated  kind,  474 

Melasphaerulas,  159,499  — —  preparations  for    making 

Meiias,  355  new  beds,  474 

Meiianthuses,  355  to  collect  the  spawn  of,  475 

Melons,  prejxirations  for  raising  ■         making  and  spawning  the 

in  hot-beds,  3,  1 10  beds,  507 

true  Cantaleupe  kinds  de-  Myrtles,  83,  158,  160,  298,  353, 

scribed,  4  354,  355,  392,  419,  539 

age    and    preparation    of to  prune  or  head  down, 

seed,  4  298,  354 

sowing  the  seed  and  gene-  N 


ral  care  of,  6,  110,  114,   178,  Napxa,  346,461 
305,  359  Narcissus,  common  kinds,  156, 

stopping  or  topping  the       534 


plants,  113  polyanthus,  7 1 ,  286,  553 

impregnating  the  female  autumnal,  460 


flowers  of,  174  sowing  seed  of,  460 

raising  in  hot-bed  ridges.  Nasturtium,    or   Indian   Cress, 


305  318,373 


sowing  and  care  of  in  the  Ncctarinc-trces,    pruning,     21, 


open  ground,  320,  360,  396,       128,206 

421,  454  —  budding,  433,  457,  489 

sowing  for  Mangoes,  422     Nettle-tree,  261,  293 
water,  320,  361,  396  Nettle,  Koman,  344 


Mesembryanthemums,  154,  158,  New  Jersey  Tea,  293 

171,  353,  355,  388,  394,  539     Newly  grafted  trees,  care  of,  330, 

Mezereon,  149,  524  382,  406,  430,  458 

Mignonette,  155,  172,  291,  344  budded  trees,  care  of,  458, 

Mimosas,  35  5.    See  also,  Sensi-      489 
tive  plant  Nigella,  151,  291,  344 

Mint,  spear,  forciiifj,  11,511         Nolana  prostrata,  344 


^d      I 
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Kursery,  the  importance  and  ad- 
vantage of,  42 

extent,  soil  and  situation, 
43 

fencing,  laying  out  and  pre- 
paring the  ground,  44 

method  of  arranging  the 
plants,  46 

—  general  care  and  culture 
of,  48 

work  to  be  done  in  for  Ja« 
nuary,  51.  February,  142. 
March,  241.  April,  329.  May, 
380.  June,  404.  July,  433. 
August,  457.  September,  489. 
October,  523.  November,  555. 
December,  571 
O 
Oak*leaves,  used  for  making  hot*- 

beds,  543 
Oaks,  propagation  of,  263,  293, 
524 

■  evei'green,  329 
Obelisks,  rural,  64,  68 
Oenotheras,  349 
Oiled-paper  frames,  120 
Okra,  318,  373,401 
Olea,  or  Olive,  355 
Oleander,  353,  355 

Onions,  sowing  seed  of,  187,  31 4 
—  the  several  varieties  of,  188 
»         planting  and  care  of,  189, 

315,  371,400 
tree,  189 
welsh,  474,  5  SO 
planting  large  roots  of,  for 

producing  seed,  642 
Ononis  natrix,  444 
Ophryses,  72,  461 
Orach,  garden,  32 1 
Oi^angc-treeSf  general  care  and 

culture  of,  158,  298,  500,  353, 

355,  392,  442,  539 

pruning  of,  298,  354 

to  shift,  299,  353,  444,  464 

■  to  inoculate,  420,  464 

to  inarch,  392 

Orchards,  the  utility  of,  38 

extent,  aspect,  situation  and 
soil,  221 


222 


preparation  of  the  ground] 


manure  suitable  for,  31 , 1 M 
choice  of  young  trees,  22S 
times  of  planting,  323,327, 
515,  521,553 

method  of  planting,  22  S, 


553 


—  observations  on  neglectingy 
38,  133 

when  to  prune  and  dress, 
38.  133/216,  515,  521,  553, 
57^ 

particular  methods  of  prun-' 
ing,  33,  39,  40 

when  to  prune  or  head  down 


unhealthy  trees,  40,  2 1 6 

how  to  prune  or  head  down 
unhealthy  or  old  trees,  318, 
220 

—  to  prevent  the  ravages  of 
insects,  136 


— •  how  and  when  to  remove 
large  trees,  225,  561 

to  refresh  the  bark  of  fruit- 
trees,  521 

—  to  bring  luxuriant  and  un- 
fruitful trees  into  a  beating 
state,  135 


—  root-pruning  of  use  to  fruit- 
trees,  134 

to  supply  the  places  of  de- 


cayed trees,  325 
Orchises,  72,461,  534 
Ornamental  planting,  and  rural 

designs,  55,  to  73 
Oiniithogalums,  tender,  420 

hardy,  76,  286,  437,  534 

Oxalis  versicolor,  159,  499 
'  violacea,  46 1 
P 
Pxonia,  or  Peony,  346,  460,493, 

534 
Palma  Christ),  344 
Pancratium  maritimum,  534 
Papaw-tree,  262,  293 
Paper-Mulberry -tree,  276 
Paper,  method  of  making  it  from 
the  bark  of  the  Paper-Mulber- 
ry-tree,  276 


INDEX. 


Paper.frames,  method  of  mak-  Phlomises,  444 


ing,  120 


Phloxes,    151,    345,   346,    416, 


Parsley,  common,  127,  191,  316,     461,  493 

^^^„      ^  Pine- Apples,   general  care  and 

— —  Hamburg  or  large  rooted,    culture  of,  96,  168,  3oi,  356, 

191,316,372,401  --  >        i,         , 

Parsnep,  125,  182,200,313,370, 

4<  0,547 
Parterre,  66 

Passion-flower,  283,  355,  405 
Patience  Dock,  550 
Pavilions,  rural,  67 


394,  421,445,466,501,  54^1, 
564,  576 

various  sorts  of,  445 
compost  for,  446 
pi'opagalion   of,  by  crowns 
and  suckers,  446,  447 

propagation  of,  by  seed,  467 


Peach-trees,  pruning  and  training  Pines  and  Firs,  how  to  distin- 


of,  21,  128,  206 

budding    or    inoculating, 
433,  457,  489 

double  flowering,  156,  293 
Pear-trees,  pruning  and  training 
of,    17,   206,  208,  325,   5l5, 
553,  563  ^ 

grafting,  241,  242 
budding,  433,457,  489 
gathering  and  preserving 
the  fruit  of,  519 

sowing  the  kernels  of,  for 
stocks,  149,  251,  527 
Pea-sticks,  to  provide  and  dress,  1 
Peas,  garden,  raising  in  hot-beds, 
126 

raising  in  the  open  ground, 
126,  178,  179,310,365,  398, 
429,  452 


guish  between,-  265 

the  various  kinds  of,  265, 
-266,597 

propagation  of  by  seedsi 
265,266,267,329 

observations  on  transplant- 
planting  seedlings  of  in  June, 
405 

time  of  trimming  or  prunin<?« 

490  ^ 

Pinks,  general  care  of,  &c.     Sec 
the    Flower-Garden   for    the 
several  months 

properties  of  fine  Rouble, 
410 

—  method  of  piping,  414 
best  time  for  and  manner 


179 


of  planting,  288,  528 

—  China,  291,344,  416 
sticking,  best  method  of,  Plane-tree,  261,  283.  293 


Tangier,  151,291,  344 
winged,  291,  344 


Pelargoniums.    See  Geraniums, 

Penny-royal,  198,  512 

Penstemons,  461 

Peppers,  red.  See  Red  Pep- 
pers 

Perennial^  and  biennial  flowers, 
sowing  seeds  of,  291,  Z\:s. 
389 

planting  or  transplanting, 

292,  34G,  390,  442,  460,  535, 
558 

Periploca  grxca,  283 

Persicaria,  291,  344 

Persimmon,  262,345,  346,  461 

Phillyrea,  S29 


Planting,  fruit-trees,  of  various 
kinds,  213,223,  325,327,515, 
521,  551,  553 

Fig-trees,  209 
—  stocks  to  bud  and  graft  on, 
251,525,  $55 

Gooseberries  and  Currants^ 
214,  516,  552 

Raspberries,  214,  327,  517, 
552 

all  kinds  of  hardy  deciduous 
trees  and  shrubs,  283, 293, 329, 
347,  526,  537,  555,  560 

hardy  evergreen-trees  and 


A   R 


shrubs,    294,    329,    347,    490, 

496,  526 

large  grown  trees,  225,  561 
seedlings,  of   hardy  deci- 


INDEX. 


duous  trees  and  shrubs,  283 

seedlings,  of  hardy  ever- 
greens, 329 

general    observations    on, 
281 
Pleasure-grounds,  the  laying  out 

of,  55  to  72 
Plum^rees,  pruning  and  training 
of  19,  206,  308 
grafting,  242 
budding,  ^33y  4S7 
Plumeria  rubra,  449 
Podalyrias,  72,  345, 346,  461 
Poles,  for  Grape-vines,  41 
I  for  Lima  Beans,  2 

Polyanthus,  72,  151,289,  291, 
341,  387,  442,  459,  461,  527, 
558,  573 

description  of  a  fine,  341 
to  propagate  by  seed,  152, 
287,  646 

to  propagate  by  slips,  341, 
387,  442,459 
Polyanthus-Narcissus,  71,  286, 

533 
Polygala  sanguinea,  344 
bracteolata,  444 
senega,  461 
Pomegranate,  392,  540,  562 
Poplars,  257,  283,  293 
Poppy,  151,291 
Porticoes,  of  hedge  work,  67 


and  pear  trees,  17,  128,  206, 

325,  515,  553,  568 

pUim  and  cherry  trees,  19, 
128,206,515,553 

—  peach,  nectarine  and  apricot 
trees,  21,  128,206 

—  gooseberry    and     currant 


trees,  24,  130,  214,  517 
raspberries,  131,  214,  518 

—  fig-trees,  208 

— -  Orchard  or  standard  trees, 

38,  39,  40,  133,216,521,553 
young    fruit-trees     under 


training,  48, 206.  2c)8 

fruit-trees  intended  to  be 
forced,  the  ensuing  season, 
476 

—  summer  pruning  and  dres- 
sing, 430 

Nursery  young  trees,   48, 
143 

—  hardy    flowering    shrubs, 
143,  157,537,561 

—  young  forest-lrees,  49,  143 
and  restoring  old  or  declin- 


ing fruit  and  other  trees  2 1 8, 

220 
Pumpkins,  361,  396 
Pyracaniha,  258,  329 
Pyramids,  rural,  68 

Q 

Queen's  Gilliflower,  389 
Pot,  sweet,  and  physical  herbs,  Quicks,  thorn,  for  hedges,  144, 

198,317,374,402  *  253 

Potatoes,  common,  200  3 1 8  ■■         other  sorts  of,  for  the  same 

sv/eet,  361,  397  purpose,  256,  to  259 

Poultry,  their  use  in  Orchards,  Quince-tree,  38, 149,206 

134,  137  R 

Primroses,  151,  461  Racer  or  turf-cutter,  296 

double,  289,  527,  558,  573  Radishts,  14,  133,  181,  312,368, 


Primrose-tree,  151,291  292 
Prince's-feather,  344 
Privet,  common,  258,  283 
*_.  evergreen,  329 
Proteas,  355,  444 
Protecting  roots  of  new  planted 

trees  and  shrubs,  26,  568,  571, 

574 
.-        seedlings  and  tender  plants, 

555 

Pruning  espalier  and  wall,  apple 


369,  400,  428,  451,470 
Ragged-robin,  double,  292,  461 
Raisins,  methods  of  curing,  483 
Ranunculus,    Persian,    general 
care  of,  &c  71,  73,  153,  156, 
286,  336,  384,  494,  556 
properties  of  a  fine  double. 


385 


taking  up  the  roots  of,  407 
best  method  of  planting. 


533 
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preserving  from  frost,  557  S 

sowing  seed  of,  643  Saffron,  bastard,  344 

aconttifolius,  double,  346    —  officinal  or  true.     See  Cror, 
Rape,  for  salad.     See  small  sa-      cus,  autumnal 

lading  Sage,  common,  1 98,  454,  5 1 2 

Raspberries,  planting,  314,  327,  Salading,  small,   11,    118,  183| 
517,  552  312,  567,  399,  423,  452,  471, 

pruning,  131,214,518  513,545,566 

protecting  tender  kinds  of,  Salsify,  190,  315, 372,  401 

from  frost,  26,  552  to  preserve  for  winter  use^ 

Recesses,  rural,  58  547 

Red  peppers,  200, 319, 372,  402,  Salvias,  tender,  355,  444 

429  Saponaria,  346 

Rhexias,  72, 346,  417,  461  Sarracenias,  461 

Rhododendrons,  268,  329  Sassafras,  293 

Rhubarb,  the  Turkey  or  officinal.  Satin-flower,  or  Honesty,  291 
its  general  culture,  203,  317,  Savin,  283 
513,549  Savory,  winter,  198,  317,  374, 

■  {English  or  common,  205,       402,  454,  512 

317,513,549  summer,    199,   317,   374, 

Rocambole,  190,  315,  514,  545         402 

Rock  and  shell  work,  64,  65         Saxatile  plants,  65 

Robinias,  142,  263  Saxifragas, sowing  seed  of,  345 

Rocket,  garden,  double,  99,  151, collecting,  461 

291,  2'J2,  389,  416,  493  Saxifrage, double  white,  151,  293, 

particularly  noticed,  389  461 

night  smelling,  345  _—  strawberry,  463 

Root'houses,  rural,  64  pyramidal,  462 

Root-pruning,  of  trees,  134  Scabious,  sweet,  291,  292,417 

Roses,  forcing  into  early  bloom,  Scilla  maritima,  534 
156,172  —— peruviana,  534 

to  pot  for  forcing,  536  Scorzonera,  190,  315,  372,  401 

—  pi'opagating   by    suckers, preservingin  winter,  547 

142  Scotch  Kale.     See  Borecole 

propagating  by  budding,  Scurvy-gi*ass,  officinal,  198,514 


406,436  Sea-Kale,  191,316,  513,549 

propagating  by  layers,  379,  Sedums,  83,  158,  394,  539 
405,  523  Seedling  trees  and  shrubs,  sum- 

planting,  293,  294,    348,       mer  care  of,  330, 405 

537  winter  care  of,  52,  555 

used  for  hedges,  258  Sensitive  plant,    154,  290,388, 

China,  392,  419,  561,  562         438 

Otaheite,  392,   419,  561, a  particular  account  of,  438 

562  Shaddocks,  420,  443, 464,  539 

Rose-campion,  77,  151,291,292,  Shady  walks,  63 

417,  461,  493  Shallots,  190,315,514,  545 

Rosemary,  198  Shell-work,  64 

Rue,  198, 454  Shifting  plants  out  of  smaller  into 

Rudbeckias,  345,  461  larger  pots  of  tubs,  best  me- 

Rural  seats,  58,  64  thod  of,  298,  353 

Rustic  devices,  64  Silenes,  tender,  355 


INDEX. 

Silk-worms.  272  standard  trees,  to  train,  49 

Silphiums,  345,  346,  461  Star  of  Bethlehem,  76,  286,437]| 

Sisyrinchiums,  for  edgings,  &c.      534 

71,346,  461  Statues,  58,  64 

Skirrets,  191,316,  401,  513,549  Stock,  annual  or  mediterranean, 

■         to  preserve  for  winter  use,      344 

547  Stock-g^illflowers,    77 y   99,    155, 

Smallage,  199  291,  389,  417,  535,  559,  574 

Snail-plant,  291,  344  Stocks,  the  proper  kinds  to  bud 

Snapdragon,  291,  292,  344  and  graft  on,  242 

Sneezewort,  double,  345  Stools,  nursery,  of  trees    and 

Snowdrops,  71,75,386,408,460,      shrubs,  45,  279,  280 

494,  534  Stopping,  or  topping  young  cu- 

Snowdrop-tree,  268,  293  cumber  and  melon  plants,  113 

Soapwort,  double,  345,  417  Stoves  or  Hot-houses,  methods 

Solanums,  hardy  shrubby,  283         of  erecting,  84  to  96 

—  tender,  355  Strawberries,  forcing,    36,  98, 
Solidagoes,  72,  345,  461  131,  172,  303,  577 

Sorrel,  broad-leaved  garden,  320, spring  dressing  of,  215 

373,  5 1 2  —.  choice  of  plants,  2 1 5,  477 

— —   round-leaved  or  French, the  various  kinds  of,  476 

320,  373,  5 1 2  times  and  method  of  plaiit- 

Sour-gum  or  Tupelo-tree,  264,      ing,  215,  478,  519 

283  —  making  nursery  plantations 

Southern  States,  seasons  and  cul-      of.  403 

ture  in,  particularly  noticed, to  pot  for  forcing,  478 

15,  16,  37,  41,  52,    128,   141, autumn  dressing  of,  519 

150,  158,206,455,475,  514,  other  necessary  care   of, 

521,  522,  524,  551,  554,  568,       327,  378 

569,  570,  571,  572  Strawberry -spinach,  344 

Southernwood,  198,  512  Strawberry-tree.     See  Arbutus 

Sowing  stones  and  kernerls  of      Unedo 
fruit.     See  Fruit  Suckers,  to  propagate  trees  and 

—  haws,   for   raisng    thorn-      shrubs  by,  142,  329,  537 
quicks,  144,  252,  524  Suniack,  to  propagate    various 

Spartiums,  tender,  355  kinds  of,  *70 


Spiderwort,  virginian,  493 
Spigelia  marilandica,  46 1 


tanner's  271 


Sun,  its  effects  on  frozen  plants. 
Spinach,  124,  181,312,  369,428        153 
— —  winter,  451,  469,  503,  544  Sunflower,  annual,  151,228,  291, 
Spindle-tree,  140  344 

Spirxas,  hardy  herbaceous,  345     perennial,  151,  292 

Spiraea  trifoliata,  461  Sweet-briar,  258 

—  Filipendulu,  493  Sweet-gum,  252,  293 

Squash,  32(s  361  Sweet-scented  Peas,  151,  291  • 

St.  Peter's-wort,  293  Sweet-scented  shrub.     See  Ca- 

Stage  for  auriculas,  caiiiations,      lycauthus  floridus 

&c.  337  Sv/cet-sultan,  344 

StakiJig  new  plant  d  trees,  best  Sweet-william,  77,99,  151,  291.. 

method  of,  22  5  4 1 6,  46 1, 493 

Standard,  hali-standa.d,  &  dwarf-  Sycamore  263 


INDEX. 


SyringaS)  143 

T 

TVble  of  the  progress  of  vegeta- 
tion in  the  grape-vine)  &c.  480 

Tacamahaca,  383 

Tamarisk,  283 

Tan,  covering  bulbs,  with,  73 
^   procuring  fresh,   for  mak- 
ing hot  pits  or  beds,  503 

Tansey,  11,  198,  512 

Tarragon,  11,  198,  511 

Teasel,  fuller's,  323 

Temples,  rural  and  ornamental, 
58,  64 

Ten-week  stock,   155,  172,  291, 


description  and  properties 
of  the  best,  335 

the  various  classes  of,  335 

to  take  up  and  preserve  the 
roots,  384 
—  when  to  take  them  up,  407 

to  propagate  by  seed,  460, 


401 


344 


Terraces,  59,  69 

Teucriums,  355 

Thermometer,  its  use  in  garden- 
ing. Sec.  168 

Thickets,  in  rural  and  ornamen- 
tal planting,  63 

Thorn-quicks.     See  Quicks 

Thorn,  double  flowering,  156 
293 

Thrift,  71,  151,  292,  493 

Thyme,  198,  374,  402,  454,513 

Tiger-flower,  465 

Tomatoes,  2i  0,  319,  372,  401, 
429 

Trellises,  for  fruit-trees,  to  erect, 
16,  17 

Trenching  and  manuring,  1,  54, 
106,  459,514,  551,  556 

Tricolors.  See  Amaranthus  tri- 
color 

Trilliums,  345,  461 

Tritonias,  159,  499 

Trumpet-flower  233,  405 

Tuberoses,  fon.ing,  349 

open-ground    culture    of, 

349,388 

taking  up  the  roots.  Sec.  560 

Tulip-tree,  (called  Poplar)  261, 
293 

Tulips,  common  care  of  &c.  71, 
73,  74,  153,  156,  286,  334, 
556,  573 

method  of  supijorting  the 

flowers,  334 


breeders,  what,  336 
how  and  when  to  plant  the 
valuable  sorts,  528 

to  protect  them  in  winter, 
557 

Turfing-iron,  296 

Tupelo-tree,  264,  283 

Turneps,  garden  culture  of,  190, 

200,  315,  371,401,452,471 
■         general  field  culture  of,  424 

to  preserve  in  winter,  547 

Swedish,  427 

Turncp-cabbage,  309,  364,  397 
Tuniep-rooted  cabbage,  309,  364 

V 
Valerian,  Greek,   151,  291,  292, 

417,493 
—  red  garden,  345 

creeping  Greek,  493 

Vallisneria  americana,  497 
Venus's  fly-trap,  440 

looking-glass,  151,  191,  344 

navelwort,  151,  291,  344 

Vcratrums,  461 
Veibascums,  345 
Veronicas,  345,  461 
Viburnum  prunifolium,  259 
Vkica  rosea,  388,  449 
Vines,  grape,  their  history,  226 

—  descriptions  and  classifica- 
tion of  tlie  various  kinds  of, 
229 

—  American  species  of,  234 
time  and  methods  of  prun- 
ing, 139,  554 

time  of  planting,  236,  521, 
554 

—  methods  of  planting  and  pro- 
pagating, 236  10  241 

—  to  protect  the  fruit  from 
birds,  insects,  &c.  480 


4  s 
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winter  dressing  of,  554        Wall-trees,  the  general  meaning 
to  make  wine  of  the  fmit,      of,  104 

481,  to  488  to  train  when  young,  4P 

-^  to  preserve  the  fruit  of,  for      206,  208 

winter  use,  488  to  prune.    See  pruning 

—to  cure  thcfrait  for  Raisins, to  summer  prune,  430 

488  Walnut-tree,   the  English,   38, 

Vineries,  for  forcing  grapes,  37       226,  263,  293,  524 
Vineyards,  to  manure,  41,  138      Wasps  to  destroy,  430,  480 
-—  to  make  poles  for  the  vines,  Water-falls,  6 1 
4 1  Water-pieces,  or  sheets,  6 1 

—  soil  and  situation  fit  for,  235  Watsonias,  159,420,499 
preparation  of  the  soil,  236  Weld,  or  Dyer's-weed,  324 
preparations  for,  and  me-  Wilderness,  58 
thods  of  planting,  236  to  24 1     Willow,  weeping  or  drooping,  6 1 

time  of  planting,  236,  521, hedges,  258 

554  various  kinds  of,  to  propa- 

time  and  methods  of  prun-      gate,  283,  522 
ing,  139  554  Wine,  the  method  of  making 

—  work   to  be  done  in  for      white,  48 1 

January,  41,   February,    138, making  red,  483 

March,  226,  April,  328,  May,  — —  general  remarks    on  the 
379,  June,    404,   July,  431,      making  of,  485 
August,  457,  September,  479,         ■  how  to  clarify,  485 
October,  521,  November,  554,  Winter-cress,  455,  471,  544 
December,  171  Witch-hazel,  293 

Violets,  15 1, 293,  461  Worms  in  fruit-trees,  todestroy 

Virgin's-bower,  283, 405  1 34,  220 

W  Wormwood,  198 

Walchendorfias,  159,499  X 

Walks,  shady,  63  Xeranthemum,  hardy  annual,  344 


grass,  to  make,  296,  352    ■         tender  sorts  of,  355,  444 
gravel,  to  make  350  Y 

Wall-flowers,  double,  77,    155,  Yew-tree,  140,258,  283,339 
389,  535,  559,  574  Yuccas,  tender,  355 

sowing  seed  of  29 1  Z 

transplanting  seedling,  417  Zinnia,  344 


FINIS. 


